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Notes and explanation of symbols 
The following symbols have been used in the tables in this Survey: 


Three dots (...) indicate that data are not available or are not separately reported. 
A dash (—) indicates that the amounts is nil or negligible. 

A blank space in a table means that the item in question is not aplicable. 

A minus sign (-) indicates a deficit or decrease, unless otherwise indicated. 

A full stop (.) is used to indicate decimals. 

A slash (/) indicates a crop year or fiscal year, e.g., 1969/1970. 


Use of a hyphen (-) between years, e.g., 1960-1970, signifies an annual average for the calendar years involved, including the 
beginning and the end years. 


References to “tons” mean metric tons, and to “dollars” United States dollars, unless otherwise stated. 


Unless otherwise stated, references to annual growth rates of variation mean cumulative annual rates. 
Figures and percentages in tables may not neccessarily add up to the corresponding totals, because of rounding. 
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Part One 
TRENDS IN THE LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMY IN 1983 
I. MAIN TRENDS 


Three salient facts basically characterized the economic evolution of Latin America in 1983. The first 
was the worsening of the crisis which had begun in 1981 and which by 1982 had attained dimensions 
unrecorded since the Great Depression of the 1930s. The second was the remarkable adjustment 
effort made by many economies of the region in order to reduce the radical imbalances generated in 
the external sector in preceding years. Lastly, the third was the exceptional contraction undergone for 
the second year in succession by the net inflow of capital and the similarly exceptional scale on which, 
in consequence, Latin America had to transfer resources abroad. 


1. The decline in internal economic activity and 
the increase in inflation 


In 1983, just as in 1982, the crisis affected almost all the countries of the region and was reflected in 
the deterioration of the main internal economic indicators. Thus, during the year the gross domestic 
product decreased, the employment situation went from bad to worse, and there was a marked 
speeding-up of the rate of inflation. 

It is estimated that Latin America’s total gross domestic product was reduced by 2.9% in 1983, 
after having fallen by 1% in 1982 and increased by barely 1.5% in 1981. As a result of this further 
decline in economic activity and of population growth, the per capita product dropped by somewhat 
more than 5% in the region as a whole, decreasing in 16 of the 20 Latin American countries. 

This downturn, together with those registered in the two preceding years, meant that in 1983 
the per capita product was 9% lower than in 1980 and was equivalent to that recorded in 1977 
(see table 1). In effect, the retrogression in the real level of living was even greater, since per capita 
national income plummeted during the last three years by almost 13%, in consequence of the 
continuous and marked deterioration undergone in that period by the terms of trade and the 
considerable increase in net remittances of interest and profits. 

The decline in economic activity was accompanied, moreover, by rising trends in rates of urban 
unemployment and decreases in real wages in the majority of the countries for which relatively 
reliable data are available. 

Nevertheless, inflation spiralled rapidly, as had already happened in the three preceding years, 
and reached unprecedented levels. Thus, in the region as a whole the simple average rate of increase 
of consumer prices rose from 48% in 1982 to 76% in 1983, and the rate weighted by the population 
shot up still more steeply, from 86% in 1982 to 131% in 1983. Although these upward movements 
reflected a more or less widespread trend, they were preponderantly influenced by the particularly 
high rates of inflation recorded in some countries. Thus, in the course of 1983, price levels increased 
above fivefold in Argentina, were easily quadrupled in Bolivia, trebled in Brazil, more than doubled in 
Peru, jumped by 80% in Mexico and went up by over 50% both in Ecuador and in Uruguay. 


2. Reduction of the external imbalance 


The falling-off in most of the indicators for the domestic economy coincided, however, with a 
significant althqugh very costly reduction of the external imbalance. Indeed, partly on account of the 
marked contraction in domestic levels of production and expenditure —which curtailed demand for 
imports and released goods for export— and partly owing to the adjustment policies applied in many 
countries during 1983, Latin America achieved an unprecedented surplus in its external merchandise 
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Basic economic indicators 

Gross domestic product at market 
~ prices (billions of dollars 

at 1970 prices) 

Population (millions of 
inhabitants) 

Per capita gross domestic 
product (dollars at 1970 prices) 
Per capita gross national 

income (dollars at 1970 prices) 


Short-term economic indicator 
Gross domestic product 

Per capita gross domestic product 
Per capita gross national income 
Urban unemployment rate® 


Consumer prices! 

Terms of trade (goods and services) 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 

Current value of imports of goods 
and services 


External sector 
Exports of goods and services 
Imports of goods and services 
Trade balance (goods and services) 
Net payments of profits 
and interest 
Balance on current account 
Net inflow of capital 
Balance-of-payments position 
Official international reserves® 
Balance of disbursed external debt 
Total gross external debt 
Total net external debt" 


288 


824 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
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40.1 
24.1 
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63.7 


43.6 
46.1 
-2.5 


-5.0 
-7.4 
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4.0 
20.4 


263 278 
302 310 
868 895 
868 896 


Growth rates 
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“All figures relate to the 20 countries appearing in table 13, except Cuba. 
Weighted average rate for Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, Mendoza, Rosario; 
Monterrey; San José, Costa Rica; Sa ntiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; Montevideo, U 
footnote 4 plus Rio de Janeiro, S40 Paulo, Belo Horizonte, Porto Alegre, Salvador a 
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Billions of dollars 
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59.8 
-4.0 


-8.2 
-11.8 
17.0 
5.2 
29.4 


118.8 
89.4 


” Provisional figures. 
Bogota, Barranquilla, Medellin, Cali; México City, Guadalajara, 
“Weighted average rate for the cities mentioned in 
‘Variation from December to 
tary Fund Credit. 
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gross external debt minus official international reserves. 
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Saeee On the other hand, the aforesaid decline in internal economic activity and the reduction of 
- nominal interest rates in a leading internati r 1 financial markets helped to bring down net 
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Payments of profits and interest in 1983, thus modifying the dizzy pace at which they had risen during 
the preceding years. In fact, the amount of remittances under these heads, which between 1977 and 
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: 1982 had more than quadrupled, soaring from US$ 8.2 to US$ 36.9 billion, fell to a little under 35 


billion in 1983. 


As a result of the sizeable surplus obtained in merchandise trade, the decrease in remittances of 


_ profits and interest and the considerable reduction also undergone by net service payments, the deficit — 


on current account abruptly sank from rather more than US$ 40 billion in 1982 to under 9.3 billion in 
1983. This was the lowest figure recorded since 1974 (see figure 1). 

The steep drop in the deficit on current account coincided with and was largely caused by a no 
less drastic contraction of the net inflow of capital. This inflow, which had already shrunk by 46% in 
1982, after having swelled to an all-time maximum of almost US$ 38 billion in 1981, diminished once 
again, but even more sharply, in 1983, when it barely amounted to US¢$ 8 billion. 

In these circumstances, and notwithstanding that the deficit on current account was so much 
smaller, the balance of payments closed with a deficit of US$ 1.25 billion. Although this was much 
lower than that of 20 billion recorded in 1982, it signified a further decrease in Latin America’s 
international reserves. 

Likewise as a result of the decline in the net inflow of capital, the growth rate of the external 
debt slowed down for the second year in succession. Latin America’s total external debt increased by 
8% in 1983, a rate a good deal lower than that of 12% corresponding to 1982 and far below the 
average of 24% recorded between 1978 and 1981. Even so, owing to the fall in the value of exports of 
goods and services and the real decrease in the gross domestic product, both the debt/exports 
coefficient and the debt/product ratio reached unprecedented figures in 1983. Although in 1983 the 
proportion of the value of exports of goods and services absorbed by interest payments slightly 
decreased, it remained very high (34.5%) in comparison with its levels in the past (see figure 1.) 


3. The contraction in the capital inflow and the 
real transfer of resources! 


As mentioned above, in 1983 the net inflow of capital contracted sharply for the second year running. 
Its reduction was in fact so marked that in the end the amount it represented fell short of that of net 
payments of interest and profits. Accordingly, as in 1982, Latin America, instead of receiving a net 
transfer of resources from abroad, transferred resources to the rest of the world. 

Moreover, this transfer amounted to very considerable sums: US$ 17 billion in 1982 and almost 
27 billion in 1983, ie., figures equivalent to 16% and 24%, respectively, of the value of exports of 
goods and services. Looked at from yet another angle, the reversal of the direction of net financial 
payments which took place between 1981 and 1983 was equivalent to a deterioration of 
approximately 36% in the terms of trade. In the first of those years the positive difference between 
the net inflow of capital and payments of profits and interest added to the region's capacity to import 
by the equivalent of almost 9% of the value of exports of goods and services. In 1983, on the contrary, 
the negative difference between these two financial flows swbtracted from the capacity to import the 
equivalent of 27% of external sales of goods and services. 

For an adequate assessment of what this figure means, suffice it to recall that the effective 
deterioration of the terms of trade during that period was about 16%. Consequently, in relation to the 
capacity to import, the negative impact of the decline in the net inflow of capital and the increase in 
payments of interest and profits more than doubled the effects of the deterioration in the terms of 
trade. - 

Thus the spectacular change in the direction of net financial flows was a decisive cause of the 
almost universal contraction in economic activity in Latin America and the difficulties encountered by 
some countries in the servicing of their external debt. Up to 1981 the region had received capital of 


1 This topic is more fully analysed in Part Two of the present Survey. 
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which the gross amount substantially exceeded the sum total of amortization payments, investment 
abroad and remittances of interest and profits. During the period 1973-1981 this transfer of resources 
was equivalent on an average to 16% of the value of exports, which, in its turn, increased during the 
same space of time at an annual rate of about 20%. In these circumstances, Latin America was able to 
pay amortization and interest payments on its external debt and the profits accruing on foreign 
capital by means of the new loans and investment received year by year. 

As from 1979, however, the size of this net transfer of resources began to diminish, since the 
increases in the net inflow of capital were more than offset by the still greater increases in payments 
of interest and profits. This trend sharpened in the period 1982-1983, during which the slump in the 
net inflow of capital aggravated the negative effects of the international recession and forced a 
number of countries of the region to apply much more drastic adjustment policies than would have 
been necessary to cope with the effects of the recession alone. Thus, in 1983, owing to the procyclical 
behaviour pattern of the capital flows, Latin America had to settle most of its payments of interest 
and profits with resources deriving from the trade surplus or from the international reserves 
previously built up. Nevertheless, as has already been explained, because of the unfavourable external 
context, the trade surplus was not achieved by an increase in the value of exports —which would have 
had an expansionist effect on the economy— but had its origin in an extremely severe contraction of 
the volume of imports, which was the main cause of the decline in economic activity. 


II. PRODUCTION 
1. The rate and structure of economic growth 


As already pointed out, in 1983 there was a sharp accentuation of the loss of dynamism that the Latin 
American economy had been showing during the two preceding years. After increasing by barely 
1.5% in 1981 —the lowest growth rate on record since 1940— and decreasing by 1% in 1982, the 
region's gross domestic product went down by nearly 3% in 1983 (see table 2 and figure 2) 

In consequence of this unprecedented decline in economic activity, the per capita product was 
reduced for the third consecutive year, but by a proportion (-5.2%) much higher than those recorded 
in 1981 (-0.9%) and 1982 (-3.3%). It was therefore 9% lower in 1983 than in 1980. 

The exceptional intensity of the retrogression in economic activity in the last three years was 
also reflected in the enormous decreases in the per capita product of many Latin American countries. 
During the period in question, it fell by 23% in Bolivia and 21% in El Salvador; 17% in Costa Rica; 
over 14% in Chile, Peru and Uruguay; between 12% and 13% in Argentina and Guatemala; and 
almost 11% in Brazil, Haiti, Honduras and Venezuela (see table 3). 

As in 1982, the falling-off in economic activity was, moreover, quite widespread. The gross 
domestic product dropped in 11 of the 19 countries for which comparable data are available, 
remained virtually static in El Salvador and Panama and increased very slightly in Colombia, 
Costa Rica and Haiti. Thus, only in Argentina, Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic did the 
growth rate of global economic activity exceed that of the population. In addition, in Cuba the global 
social product rose by about 5%? (see table 2). 


Table 2 


LATIN AMERICA: EVOLUTION OF TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


(Annual growth rates) 


1970- 1975- 1979- a 1981- 
1974 1978 1980 1981 1982 1983 1983” 
Latin America’ at 4.8 6.2 is -1.0 -2.9 -2.4 
Argentina 4.0 0.5 3.7 -6.2 -5.3 2.8 -8.7 
Bolivia 5.6 Dill 1.2 -0.9 -8.7 -7.6 -16.5 
Brazil ae 6.4 fee -1.9 ie | -3.3 -4.1 
Colombia 6.6 4.9 4.7 23 0.9 0.8 4.1 
Costa Rica Teall Sy) 2.8 -2.3 -9.1 0.8 -10.4 
Cuba* 8.7° 6.0 2.9 15.6 2.6 5.2 24.8 
Chile 0.9 7 8.0 Ser -14.3 -0.8 -10.2 
Ecuador INS: 7.0 5.1 4.5 1.4 oh, 2.5 
EI Salvador 4.9 -5.5 -5.3 -8.3 -5.6 - -13.5 
Guatemala 6.4 BS, 4.2 0.9 -3.5 -2.0 -4.6 
Haiti 4.5 a 7.5 -2.8 -2.5 i} -4.0 
Honduras ee 5.8 4.7 tL - -1.8 -0.7 -1.3 
Mexico 6.8 SHS) 8.8 79 -0.5 -4.7 2.3 
Nicaragua 5.4 1.2 -10.0 53 -1.2 5.3 9.6 
Panama 5.8 3.5 O27 4.2 55 0.2 10.1 
Paraguay 6.4 92 11.0 8.5 -2.0 -3.7 239 
Peru 4.8 (BS 4.0 3.9 0.4 -11.8 -8.0 
Dominican Republic 10.1 4.7 5.4 4.1 1.6 ey) 9.9 
Uruguay 1 4.1 6.1 1.9 -9.7 -4.7 -12.3 
Venezuela 5.4 5.9 -0.5 -0.3 0.7 -3.0 -2.6 
“Provisional figures. "Cumulative variations in the period. “Average, excluding Cuba. “Refers to total social 
product. es to period 1971-1974. These data are not comparable with those for 1976-1983, for methodological 
reasons. Refers to 1976-1978. 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


: In contrast with what happened in 1982, however, the fall of the product in the region as a 
whole during 1983 was especially due to the very unfavourable evolution of productive activity in 
Brazil and Mexico, by far the two largest Latin American economies. 
In Mexico, the global gross domestic product, which had already slightly decreased in 1982, fell 
by 4.7%, while industrial production declined by more than 7% and construction was reduced by 
nearly 14.5%. The chief causes of this sharp drop in economic activity were the drastic contractions in 
domestic demand and in the volume of imports, resulting from the restrictive policy applied by the 
government with a view to strengthening the balance of payments and bridling the galloping 
inflation which had begun to escape control in the preceding year. Although this policy succeeded in 
halving the swollen public-sector deficit recorded in 1982 and helped to generate an impressive trade 
surplus, it also brought about considerable reductions in fiscal expenditure, private investment and 
wages, with the consequent negative effects on domestic spending and on the level of activity. 

In Brazil, in its turn —a country which by itself generates about one-third of the region's total 
domestic product— global economic activity declined by over 3%, after having marginally increased 
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in 1982. As in Mexico, the decreases were very marked in manufacturing industry (-6%) and, above 
all, in construction (-199%), both of which sectors had remained at a standstill in 1982 and had 
undergone a contraction in 1981 (see table 4). This slump in economic activity, unprecedented in the 
country’s evolution during the last half century, was decisively influenced by a further drastic 
reduction in the volume of imports and the severe cuts introduced in the public sector’s investment 
programmes, as also by the growing uncertainty consequent upon the acceleration of the rate of 
inflation and the prolonged and toilsome negotiations conducted by the economic authorities with a 
view to rescheduling the external debt and signing a stand-by agreement with the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The decreases in the product were even bigger in Bolivia (-7.6%) and especially in Peru 
(-11.8%), two countries which in 1983 had suffered an unwonted combination of natural disasters, 
characterized by torrential rains and floods in certain regions and severe and long-drawn-out 
droughts in others. These catastrophes inflicted particularly severe damage on agricultural 
production, which was reduced by over 11% in Peru and 22% in Bolivia. To these were added, in the 
case of Peru, a change in the ocean currents, by reason of which the results obtained in the fishing 
sector plummeted. In addition, economic activity was affected in both countries by exceptionally 
severe inflation and, in Peru, by the drastic contraction in the volume of imports. 

The situation was similar, although less serious, in Ecuador and Paraguay. In the former 
country, the domestic product declined by 3.3%, inasmuch as fishing; agriculture and industry in the 
coastal belt suffered the destructive effects of torrential rains, floods and tidal waves, and also because 
of the abrupt curtailment of the quantum of imports (-35%). 


Table 3 


LATIN AMERICA: EVOLUTION OF PER CAPITA 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
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In Paraguay, in its turn, economic activity decreased by 3.77, so that the downward trend which 

had made its appearance in the preceding year was sharpen >d. This further falling-off was decisively 

“influenced by the contraction of almost 5% in agricultural production —which still carries a very 

great deal of weight in the economy as a whole— due to the heaviest rainfall and worst floods 

recorded in the country’s recent history. The negative effects deriving from the evolution of 

agriculture were accentuated, in addition, by a 20% drop in the volume of exports and an even greater 
reduction in the quantum of imports. ‘ soit: 

Trends in economic activity continued to be very unfavourable in Uruguay. After raising its 
level by 2% in 1981 and falling by almost 10% in 1982, the gross domestic product diminished by 
4.7% in 1983; As in the preceding year, particularly powerful determinants of this new decline were 
the adverse evolution of industrial production and construction —which decreased by 7% and 27%, 
respectively, after having undergone reductions of 17% and 14% in 1982— and the violent 
contraction once again occurring in the quantum of imports, which shrank by 26%, after having done 
so by 30% in 1982 and 14% in 1981. 

During 1983 the level of economic activity also fell in Venezuela, whose gross domestic product 
decreased by 3% —an all-time low for the period since the war. As the GDP had remained almost 
entirely at a standstill since 1978, the per capita product declined for the fifth year in succession, while 
the rate or urban unemployment rose, likewise for the fifth year running, and attained an 
unprecedented level of nearly 10%. As in other countries, two important causes of the decline in 
economic activity were the drastic contraction of imports —the volume of which was reduced by 
about 56% — and the increased uncertainty generated by the devaluation of the bolivar and the radical 
changes introduced in the exchange system, after a long spell during which a fixed exchange rate had 
been in force and complete freedom in exchange operations had prevailed. 

In Chile, in contrast, the headlong downward trend in economic activity which had started in 
mid-1981 and in 1982 had led to a drastic reduction of the gross domestic product by over 14% and to 
an equally spectacular rise in unemployment was to some extent attenuated in the course of 1983. 
Although activity continued to decrease during the first half of 1983, it subsequently showed signs of 
recovering slowly, through the operation of three factors: the expansion of public expenditure, the 
fall in real interest rates, and the greater degree of protection for activities competing with imports 
which was signified by the maintenance of a higher real exchange rate, the raising of the general tariff 
from 10% to 20%, and the establishment of higher special tariffs on imports of certain agricultural 
and industrial goods. Nevertheless, this recovery was not sufficient to offset the effects of the decline 
in economic activity during the first half of the year, and, consequently, the gross domestic product 
diminished by nearly 1% in the year as a whole. 

The recovery of economic activity was much more marked in Argentina. In this country, the 
product increased by 2.8%, thanks in particular toa rise of about 10% in industrial production. But as 
in the two preceding years global economic activity had declined by 11%, while the output of the 
manufacturing sector had fallen by almost 23% between 1979 and 1982, both the former and the 
latter were far from regaining their 1977 levels in 1983. 

In Colombia, on the other hand, the gross domestic product increased only very slightly (by 
0.8%) so that its growth rate slackened for the fifth year in succession. The main cause of the 
economy's loss of dynamism was the stagnation of industrial production. This was affected by the 
meagre expansion of domestic demand and by the decrease in exports to Venezuela and Ecuador, 
countries in which Colombian manufactures lost competitive capacity after the devaluations of the 
bolivar and the sucre. As a result of the decline in industrial production, and nothwithstanding the 
moderate increase in construction, the unemployment rate went up for the second year running in the 
main cities of Colombia, reaching an annual average of almost 12%, the peak figure for the last nine 
years. 

Trends in economic activity were likewise unsatisfactory in most of the countries of Central 
America, although as a general rule they were less unfavourable than in preceding years. Thus, the 
gross domestic product increased slightly in Costa Rica, after declining considerably for two years. 
The downward movement of economic activity was also interrupted in El Salvador, where the 
domestic product, which since 1979 had continuously and sharply decreased, was stabilized in 1983. In 
Panama, too, economic activity stagnated, after having expanded persistently and fairly rapidly since 
1978. In Guatemala, as in Honduras, the product fell for the second year in succession, although in 
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those countries the contractions in economic activity were slighter than in 1982. In contrast, the 
activity in question rose by over 5% in Nicaragua, thus more than offsetting its modest decline in ie 
preceding year. This growth was particularly influenced by the marked increment in agricultural 
production shown for the third year in a row, and by the recovery of construction and of 
manufacturing industry. a 

Lastly, in 1983 economic activity increased by nearly 4% in the Dominican Republic and by 
somewhat more than 5% in Cuba. In the former country, the growth of the product was based on the 
30% boom in mining —which thus almost offset its steep decline in the preceding year—, on an 
upswing of almost 15% in construction —mainly due to the expansion of housing plans— and on the 
steady increase in agricultural production, which rose by about 4% for the third year in succession (see 
table 4). ; 

The 5% growth rate of the social product in Cuba, in its turn, stemmed mainly from a rise of 
almost 11% in construction, a 7% increase in business activity and communications and an increment 
of approximately 5% in industrial production. The expansion of productive activity was facilitated by 
a relatively satisfactory supply of imports —of which the quantum rapidly mounted for the fourth 
year running— and by the progress made in global economic management and the greater autonomy 
granted to the units of production. : 


2. Total supply and demand and domestic suplies of goods 


As in the preceding year, but to an even more pronounced extent, the economic crisis was reflected in 
1983 in highly unfavourable trends in the total supply of goods and services, which, after decreasing 
by about 3% in 1982, was reduced by over 5% in 1983, as the result of a 2.9% decline in the gross 
domestic product and a spectacular contraction —of nearly 30%— in the volume of imports of goods 
and services (see table 5). Owing to this exceptional curtailment of external purchases (on top of that 
recorded in 1982) the import coefficient dropped from 12% in 1981 to barely 7.4% in 1983 —the 


Table 6 


LATIN AMERICA: RELATIVE SHARES OF COMPONENTS OF GROSS 
DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND OF GROSS NATIONAL INCOME’ 


(GDP = 100) 
: Net 
Final 
sic Gross : Exports ‘lesports Gross Terms-of- factor = 
consumer : Domestic of goods of goods s gross 
q. capital oe d d domestic trade payments : 
expend- ¢ nation de™an an an d ff national 
iture services services POCUCt Ss pay sant he 
income 
of world 
1970 80.6 19.6 100.2 8.9 9.1 100.0 - 1.4 98.6 
1971 80.7 19.8 100.5 8.5 9.0 100.0 -0.2 1.4 98.4 
1972 80.5 20.0 100.5 8.5 9.0 100.0 - 1.2 98.8 
1973 80.3 20.5 100.8 8.6 9.4 100.0 1a 1.4 99.7 
1974 81.5 22 102.7 8.2 10.9 100.0 2.6 ez 101.4 
1975 80.3 22.4 102.7 Wey. 10.4 100.0 1.0 i | 99.9 
1976 79.3 DOT: 102.0 7.8 9.8 100.0 LQ 1-2 100.0 
1977 79.7 22.4 102.1 8.1 10.2 100.0 1.4 1.3 100.1 
1978 79.6 225 102.1 8.6 10.7 100.0 OF 1.5 99.2 
1979 79.9 Die 102.1 9.0 ADE 100.0 1.4 1.6 99.8 
1980 80.5 225 102.8 9.1 11.9 100.0 2.0 1.8 100.2 
1981 80.1 222: 102.3 9.7 12.0 100.0 2 2S 98.7 
1982 80.5 19.9 100.4 9.7 10.1 100.0 0.2 3.4 96.8 
1983 80.2 16.5 96.7 10.7 7.4 100.0 -0.6 4.4 96.0 
2 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 


Ni Sar eg. Ob'the Gari ; : oe we : 
ineteen countries. Of the Caribbean countries, only Haiti and the Dominican Republic are included. 
Includes variation in stocks. “Provisional figures. 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


lowest proportion on record in the region since the war— while their volume fell below the level 
attained in 1974 (see table 6 and figure 3). 

Since in 1983 the slump in the volume of imports was accompanied by an almost 7% expansion 
of the quantum of exports, the decline in domestic supplies of goods was much greater than the 
decrease in the product. These supplies were reduced by 6.5% in 1983, after having contracted by 
about 3% in 1982. Thus, in the course of the last two years alone, the per capita internal supply of 
goods and services —which is, in the last resort, the determinant of the current and future level of 
living of the population— fell by over 13%. 

As was to be expected, and as can be clearly seen in figure 3, this decline had a particularly 
intensive impact on capital formation, which had enjoyed a period of thriving growth between 1970 
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and 1980, but, after increasing very little in 1981 and falling by 11% in 1982, dropped by over 19% in 
1983. In consequence of these considerable decreases, the investment coefficient, which had been a 
little over 22% in 1981, was barely 16.5% in 1983. As in the case of imports, this coefficient too was 
the lowest in the last 40 years. _ . 

Furthermore, during 1983 there was a break in the sharply rising trend which net external 
factor payments had been showing. After increasing rapidly in the second half of the 1970s and 
almost doubling between 1980 and 1982 alone, these payments decreased by nearly 4% in 1983. 
Nevertheless, since at the same time the gross domestic product also declined, they went on absorbing 
the same very high proportion of the product (3.4%) as in the preceding year. The heavy burden 
imposed on the economy by the exceptional increase in payments on foreign capital during the 
preceding years was likewise reflected in the fact that the proportion of the product which they 
represented in the two-year period 1982-1983 was almost three times as big as had been customary in 
the mid-1970s (see table 6). 

Lastly, just as in the two preceding years, the negative effects on national income produced by 
the massive net external factor payments were aggravated by the deterioration in the terms of trade. 
In these circumstances (as can be seen in table 6), the existing gap between the domestic product and 
national income continued to widen. 


Ill. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Trends in the employment situation in 1983 evidenced the exacerbation of the crisis which the 
economies of the region had been suffering since 1981, and to which was superadded the impact of the 
adjustment policies applied to cope with it. Thus almost all the countries witnessed a decline in their 
levels of employment. In some of them it resulted in further increases in open unemployment rates, 
while in others the already high levels of unemployment recorded in 1982 persisted. 


1. Employment in industry 


As was to be expected, trends in employment in manufacturing industry largely reflected the 
variation in that sector’s level of activity in 1983. In most of the countries there were simultaneous 
decreases in the levels of production and employment; employment in industry showed. rising trend 
solely in Argentina and Chile, the only countries in the group under consideration that experienced a 
recovery in the manufacturing sector in 1983.3 

Even in these two countries, however, the recrudescense of employment in industry was very 
slight, and did not suffice to offset the notable reductions recorded in the preceding years. Thus, the 
number of persons employed in the manufacturing sector in Argentina, which had fallen by about 
22% in 1981 and over 5% in 1982, rose by barely 3% in 1983. This meant that employment in the 
sector was still 30% below its 1977 level (see table 7). 

Although the average level of employment in industry declined by 2.6% in Chile, the number of 
workers employed in this sector began to increase as from the second half of 1983 and by the end of 
the year reached a level almost 14% higher than that attained twelve months before. Nevertheless, 
owing mainly to the drastic reduction of almost 21% which occurred in 1982, employment in the 
ese sector in 1983 was more than 20% lower than it had been at the beginning of the 

ecade. 

According to the partial data available, employment in industry decreased moderately in Costa 
Rica (-2%) and Ecuador (-3.5%).4 But since these downward movements were the first to take place 
in the last eight years, in both countries employment in industry exceeded the levels reached in 1980. 

In the other countries the decreases in employment in industry were much more marked. The 
biggest occurred in Mexico, where employment in manufacturing contracted by over 8%, after 
having declined by almost 2.5% in 1982. However, thanks to substantial increases between 1976 and 


3Of the nine countries for which long and homogeneous statistical series on 
oo. Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru and 
industrial product (10% and 3%, respectivel : i ivity sli i i 
b a y). In contrast, manufacturing activity slightly declined in Colombia, fell by 2% inG i 
oe and dropped sharply in the other countries (-17% in Peru, -9% in Ecuador, -7% in Mexico and 6% a eet eee 
Data for March in the case of Costa Rica, and for the first two quarters in that of Ecuador. . 


employment in manufacturing industry are available — 
Venezuela— only Argentina and Chile showed increases in the 
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" *Provisfonal figures. Personnel employed in manufacturing, according to periodic sample surveys of enterprises. *Personnel 


‘. employed in manufacturing, according to household surveys. _ “In relation to the same period in the preceding year. 


1981 —in which period the average annual growth rate of employment in industry was over 6%— 
the number of workers employed in the manufacturing sector was still a little higher than it had been — 
in 1979. 


Employment in industry followed a similar trend during the last two years in Venezuela, where 


a ‘it fell by 1% in 1982 and by 6% in the first half of 1983. But since its expansion during the three 


preceding years had been very slight, its level was 5% lower in 1983 than in 1978. 

The decline in industrial employment was also considerable (-5.5%) in Peru. For this reason, 
and because of its unfavourable evolution in the preceding years, its level in 1983 was barely higher 
than in 1975. 

Employment in the manufacturing sector dropped even more sharply in Brazil and Colombia, 
in which two countries it decreased by over 7% in 1982. As this downward movement succeeded 
others of considerable significance that had occurred in the two preceding years, employment in 

industry both in Brazil and in Colombia sank to its lowest levels in the last ten years (see table 7). 


2. Unemployment 


Largely as a result of these unfavourable trends in employment in the manufacturing sector, and also 
in consequence of the sharp drop in employment in construction, a further rise took place in the level 
of open urban unemployment, which had been soaring since 1981. In some countries, unemployment 
rates reached record levels, while the slight downturns of about one percentage point which occurred 
in Argentina, Costa Rica and Nicaragua were not sufficient to offset the increases in the rate of 
unemployment in previous years. Consequently, in all the countries there was a good deal more urban 
unemployment in 1983 than before the start of the current recession (see table 8). 

In five countries —Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Uruguay and Venezuela— open unemployment 
reached its highest levels in the last nine years (see figure 4). As in the preceding year, the peak rates 
were recorded in Chile, Nicaragua and Uruguay (22, 17.5 and 16.5%, respectively). 
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What happened in Chile was mainly that the already very high level of urban paigntities 
noted during the preceding year was’ maintained.” The rate remained _especia ly te ae 
manufacturing industry (26%) and, above all, in construction (49%). Even so, in the course of 198 
the rate of unemployment decreased slightly but steadily, reflecting the above-mentioned recovery iS 
industrial employment (see figure 5). This decline was also influenced by the enormous plato e 
government employment programmes, which managed to provide temporary jobs for ee of t ; 
active population of the metropolitan region of Santiago in 1983. Despite these factors, ie ne re) 
unemployment at the end of the year remained above 20%, 1e., at double the figure recorded three 

fore (see table 9). 

of ie je oe eee deteriorated to a more marked extent in Uruguay, where 
unemployment had been shooting up since the third quarter of 1981 and continued to increase until 
mid-1983. Despite its slight decline in the following months, the average unemployment rate of 
almost 16% in Montevideo was the highest recorded since the relevant statistical series had been 
started in 1968. As in Chile, manufacturing and construction were the activities with the highest 
unemployment levels (17%). The rate of unemployment in the business sector, although lower in 
absolute terms (13%), almost doubled within the space of barely a year (see table 10). 

In Bolivia, too, there was a pronounced increase in unemployment. The rate of open 
unemployment in the city of La Paz, which in 1982 had already exceeded 9%, continued to rise in 
1983, until by the end of the year it reached an unprecedented level of nearly 14%. Although no 


Table 8 


LATIN AMERICA: EVOLUTION OF THE URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


Country 1973. 1974 “1975 1976. O77 1978 1979 L980) OS a2 ees 
Argentina® 3 4.2 3.7 49 3.3 3.3 25 2.6 47 5.3 4.6 
Bolivia’ és : 7 a) ae ee ee eee Pe 
Brazil® - 3 e # = 6.8 6.4 6.2 79 6.3 6.8 
Colombia® Re PT Oe ee Ia ok Ae ole ee 
Costa Rica‘ Ex = i 5.4 5 5.8 3 6.0 D1 99 8.5 
Chile” 4.6 O57 LG eles 13.2 1409 13:6" 1S 1 bd le ee ae Ra 222 
Mexico* Ved) 7A fee 6.8 8.3 6.9 DoF 4.5 4.2 4.2 6.7 
Nicaragua” _ ss ee . a Of ter 183¢ bisgvestasnbsima 
Panama _ i: eS, 8.6 9.0 im DG hel O18 onl b: Sie e ee 
Paraguay’ = eo a3 6.7 5.4 4.1 Dee 59) 22 5.6 8.4 
Peru 5.0 4.1 HS, 6.9 8.7 8.0 6.5 Teel 6.8 7.0 8.8 
Uruguay’ 8.9 8.1 wis gl2 ZF oo TRS DOL RS Ae en ns ae 
Venezuela” ai 7.6 8.3 6.8 BS) 5.1 5.8 6.6 6.8 7.8 9.8 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“National urban rate. Average for April-October. La Paz. 1978, second semester; 1979, annual average; 1980, May-October; 1981, 
national urban average; 1982 and 1983, average for June-December. “Metropolitan areas of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Belo Horizonte, 
Porto Alegre, Salvador and Recife. Average for 12 months; 1980, average for June-December. “Bogota, Barranquilla, Cali and Medellin. 
Average for March, June, September and December. “National urban rate. Average for March, July and November. ‘Greater 
Santiago. Average for March, June, September and December. ® Metropolitan areas of México City, Guadalajara and Monterrey. 
Average for four quarters, "National rate for non-agricultural activities. ‘National urban rate. August of each year, except the 
years 1974 to 1976, where the reference is to non-agricultural unemployment; 1980, according to data from the National Census taken in 
February; 1981, official estimates. ‘Asuncion, Fernando de la Mora, Lambaré and urban areas of Luque and San Lorenzo. 1981, first 
semester, 1982, first quarter; 1983, four quarters. “Metropolitan Lima. 1978, average for July-August; 1979, August-September; 1980, 
April; 1981, June; 1982 and 1983, official estimates. ‘Montevideo, average for two semesters. ™ National urban rate. Average 


for two semesters. 


> According to data from the Department of Economics of the Universidad de Chile. The figures presented by the Instituto Nacional de 
Estadisticas, for their part, show a decline in the average annual rate from 20% to 19% between 1982 and 1983. But this decrease can be partly 
attributed to the change inthe geographical base of the survey, which, as from the second half of 1983, was extended from Greater Santiago to the 
whole of the metropolitan region, thus including some rural areas where open unemployment is usually ona smaller scale. It may also have been 
influenced by the raising of the lower age limit for the labour force from 12 to 15 years. 
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LATIN AMERICA: EVOLUTION OF UI 
IN LARGEST CITIES 


Argentina’ a} 

Capital and Greater my] ‘ 

Bocas Aires 2:85 — DO" & 23" 45 ie 20 Det eh! oe 

Cérdoba oo) px?) 2.4 3.8 4.4 5.0 48 3) ce 

Greater Mendoza 2 32 3 4.8 EAS 48 3.3 e 

Rosario Owen 2, 0e 3 Ae 5:8 Oa ee 8.3. 8.1 3 { S84 

Brazil? § 
i i Tee) 8.6 6.6 6.2 Se) 6.8 3:6 0©«—- 45 6.0 6.5 6.5 6.2 

oe ee 3 on eT Zhe) 6.0 6.8 8.3 Del 5.6 43 6.7 re: 7.0 6.6 

Recife = = 6.9 8.6 1 6.7 9.1 79) 1S Sri Vee) 8.5 8.5 7.5 
Porto Alegre 3 45 ~5.8 534 80° ~64 53° “52. 4% 4G) jolie eoes 

Colombia‘ 7 ' 

Bopots ee 6.6 US) Dies 7A 9.4 8.5, 7.0 6.8 he 7 9.4 8.9 Sues 

Barranquilla 7A 6.3 Si Iii 104s 13:8 DETTE 103" 10S Ss 14.8 14a 

Medellin 12.7- 143 347° -13.1- 133°) 17.0.6 126, 124° S350) tae 7 a8 es 

Cali hee ORC KOM) 9.0 9.6 11.6 o7 9.6 29 9.0 116. FL8_ DES pales 

Mexico” 

México City 6.9 Del 43 3.9 4.0 6.0 =p 59 4.4 4.1 7.0 >) 6.2 5.4 

Guadalajara G0 5.7-_ 5.0.5.8: 5.053 8.0)” Aas 5:25 95.35 2S" 62 eC 

Monterrey 7.6. 3.9. 5.2: 42° 499° LOS 4 eG ee te 10:2. 12.5 “et 

Asuncion es 

(Paraguay)* 41 - SO * 3.9 22° “S65 94" SiG UF Re ns 
La Paz (Bolivia)‘ 4.5 7.6 TD as 949 135 an 7.0 ao wh. we > WLR etme 3 is: 
San José 

(Costa Rica)’ 5.8: 45 56 488 10.0380 “oa mmo ae 89, OS ee Peo 
Santiago (Chile)* 14.0 13.6 11.8 ILA 2214 2208 191° 232° 24.0% 21 he2s0ee 227 oo Omar 
Lima (Peru)" 8.0 6.5 7.1 6.8 7.0 8.8 = 7.0 a a oe 8.8 

Montevideo : 

(Uruguay)’ 10.1 8.4 7.4 6.6 11.9 15.5) EO 11.3.4 D7 13.8 15: Se 1 ee eee 
ee eS eee eee 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

“Figures for April and October. * Quarterly averages. “Figures for March, June, September and December. “Including 
Fernando de la Mora, Lambaré and the urban areas of Luque and San Lorenzo. “1978, second semester; 1979, average for two semesters; 
1980, May-October; 1982 and 1983, June and December. ‘Figures for March, July and November. * Figures for March, June, 
September and December. "1978, average for July-August; 1979, September; 1980, April; 1981, June; 1982 and 1983, official 
estimates. ‘Six-monthly averages for 1978, 1979 and 1980. Quarterly averages for 1981, 1982 and 1983. 


*According to official estimates, barely 80% of industrial production capacity was in use in 1983, while the percentage of urban 
employment in low-productivity informal activities significantly increased. Reflecting the growth of employment in these latter, the proportion 


of the total number of employed persons represented by wage-earners dropped from 60% at the beginning of 1983 to barely 57% at the end of 
the year. 
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Table 11. . 


sa eens URBAN UNDEREMPLOYMENT* 
oe Poy (Average annual rates) 
1976 19771978 1979 «19801981 «1982 1983" 
Argentina’ 6.5 41 D2 40 5.6 6.4 6.8 48 
Bolivia = ae 43.9 46.1 48.5 50.9 eh.) ome 
Colombia® . 16.3 14.0 14.3 14.0 16.0 11.4 11.0 10.6 
Costa Rica’ = 93 Bi 100 18 1G 10S 2a eee 
Peru® , 327 39.2 43.7 44.1 41.4 40.3 43.9 46.3 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Percentage of the labour force whose working day is shorter than they would be willing for. ° Provisional figures. “Greater Buenos 
Aires. Average for April-October. 4National total. “Bogoté, Barranquilla, Cali and Medellin. Average for March, June, September 
and December. 1983, March. / Urban national total. Average for March, July and November. 1983, March. ® National total. Non- 


agricultural activities. 


period, rural unemployment although on a smaller scale in absolute values, showed a proportionally 
bigger increase, rising from 6% to 7%, largely in consequence of smaller sugar-cane harvests and of 
the drought which affected production of basic grains. 

The rate attained by unemployment in Venezuela —almost 10% — also represented an all-time 
high. Although the deterioration in the employment situation was apparent in all branches of 
economic activity, it made itself especially felt in construction, a sector in which the proportion of 
unemployed went up from 13% in 1982 to 21% in 1983. 

In Peru, too, the employment situation grew worse. As a result of the almost 12% slump in 
global economic activity, open unemployment in Lima climbed from 7% in 1982 to nearly 9% in 
1983, while urban underemployment reached the unprecedented level of over 46%. 

Although lower in absolute values, unemployment rates also rose significantly in Mexico and 
Paraguay. In the latter country, urban unemployment rose from 5.6% in March 1982 to more than 
8% in December 1983. _ é 

In the principal cities of Mexico, in their turn, open unem ployment went up from 4% in 1982 to 
almost 7% in 1983. The city hardest hit was Monterrey, where the rate of unemployment more than 
doubled, attaining a record average level of about 11%. The deterioration in the urban employment 
situation was also reflected in the above-mentioned drop in industrial employment, in the decline of 
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the rate of participation (see table 12), and in the transfer of a considerable number of workers from 
the modern sector to the so-called informal activities. However, open unemployment in. the three 
principal cities decreased slightly in the last quarter of the year, partly thanks to emergency 
7 
employment programmes. ; 
In the case of Brazil, the methodological changes introduced in 1982 preclude comparisons with 
preceding years. However, the quarterly evolution since that date shows a relative increase in urban 


. 


unemployment, especially in the city of Recife. In Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro unemployment. 


continued to hover between 6% and 7% throughout the year, which is surprising, since these are 
cities in which employment in industry carries a great deal of weight, and, given the marked 
contraction in this sector, a rise in unemployment rates might have been expected (see tables 7 
and 9). 

aa Costa Rica and Nicaragua, for their part, showed slight downward movements in 
1983 in their respective rates of open unemployment, mainly in consequence of the recovery of 
economic activity in all these countries. Nevertheless, unemployment rates remained very high in 
Costa Rica and, particularly, in Nicaragua, where although the rate of urban unemployment fell by 
one percentage point between 1982 and 1983 it was the second highest in Latin America (see table 8). 
This modest decrease was essentially due to the increase of more than 5% in the gross domestic 
product, and was also a consequence of the substantial rise in public employment and the expansion of 
urban informal activities. 

Urban unemployment also declined in Costa Rica, from an annual average of 10% in 1982 to 
one of 8% in 1983. In San José unemployment remained high during the first half of the year, 
fluctuating around 9%, but fell to 6% in November. The most marked decrease occurred in 
manufacturing industry, where the unemployment rate dropped between 1982 and 1983 from 10% 
to 7%. In contrast, the proportion of unemployed workers was barely reduced at all in construction, 
and went down only a very little in the business sector. Another sign of improvement in the 
employment situation was a considerable decrease in urban underemployment, from 24% in March 
1982 to 18% in March 1983 (see tables 10 and 11). These changes in the employment situation 
reflected a slight recrudescence of economic activity, after two years of sharp reduction. 


Table 12 


LATIN AMERICA (SELECTED COUNTRIES): TOTAL 
PARTICIPATION RATES‘ 


(Average annual rates) 


——————— ee eee 
Country 1970 1976 1980 1981 1982 1983” 
eee Se Se eee 
Bolivia‘ 47.34 48.1 55.8 Y = 49.9 
Colombia , oa 49.8 54.4 52.3 53.0 54.6 
Sosa haca 449 50.2 50.2 49.3 50.9 48.7 
Chile . 51.8 50.3 Ons 51.8 Ley, D222) 
Mexico “a 50.9 50.1 50.1 49.5 46.8 
Uruguay’ — 48.5 52.8 56.4 54.6 56.6 56.9 
Venezuela’ 43,4 a 50.2 50.4 50.0 49.7 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of PREALC data and official figures. 

Economically active population as a percentage of population of working age, according to household survey data. The lower age limit varies 
slightly from One country to another (see the corresponding footnotes). * Provisional figures. : National total. ae age limit 
- lag i“ years, Average annual estimate. “According to data from the corresponding national census. “Barranquilla, 
sogota, Cali, and Medellin. Lower age limit 12 years. Average for March, June, September and December. ‘National total. Lower age 
limit 12 years. March of each year. ® Greater Santiago. Lower age limit 14 years. Average for March, June, Se temiliae ne 
December. Metropolitan areas of México City, Guadalajara and Monterrey. Lower age limit 12 jean eae for four 


i 

quarters National total. Lower a e limit 14 ears. Avera for ur quarter ati al total. I wer age limit 15 years. First 
4 y Ss ve e for fo quarters National y 

semester of each year 8 Q 8 7 : 


7The Mexican Govern i i : 
ment put into practice several programmes of this type, both in urban and in rural areas. The aim was to provide 


training (in particular for persons looking for work for the fi i ; 
an e first time) or temporar i : : nas ‘ 
(drinking-water, sewerage, housing, highways, etc.). porary employment in various public or social utility projects 
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_ Lastly, during the second half of 1983 the reactivation of the economy also caused a decline in 
urban unemployment in Argentina. The most notable decrease took place in Greater Buenos Aires, 
_ where not only unemployment but also underemployment dropped steeply. According to provisional 

data,* both the 3% unemployment rate recorded in October 1983 in the capital and the rate of 
underemployment were the lowest observable since 1980. In contrast, in the other principal cities, the 
reduction in unemployment by the end of the year barely succeeded in offsetting the increases that 
had occurred in the first semester. The situation was particularly unfavourable in Cordoba, where 
unemployment continued to rise throughout the year and reached its highest level since 1977 (see 
figure 5). As a result of these changes, the average rate of urban unemployment fell from 5.3% in 
1982 to 4.6% in 1983. This figure, while considerably higher than those prevailing during 1977-1980, 
was by far the lowest in Latin America in 1983. 


IV. PRICES AND WAGES 
1. Prices 


Although economic activity declined and unemployment increased, and notwithstanding the 
weakening of external inflationary pressures, the rate of increase of prices continued to rise in most of 
the Latin American economies, and in the region as a whole reached a new all-time high in 1983. The 
simple average rate of increase of consumer prices went up from 48% in 1982 to 66% in 1983, and 
the rate weighted by the population soared from a little less than 86% in 1982 to 131% in 1983. 

Inflation speeded up particularly fast in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Ecuador and Uruguay; 
in Mexico, prices continued to increase at a very rapid rate. Inflation also worsened in most of the 
Central American economies, but particularly in Nicaragua and Guatemala. In contrast, it was 
spectacularly reduced in Costa Rica, underwent a moderate but steady decline in Colombia, and was 
very low in Panama (see table 13). 

Consumer prices continued to shoot up in Argentina, attaining a rate of over 430%, which 
more than doubled that of the preceding year and easily exceeded the very high rates recorded in 1975 
and 1976. This phenomena was linked, as in previous years, to the existence of a very considerable 
fiscal deficit and to the spread of more and more unfavourable expectations as to the future course of 
price levels. To the incidence of these factors was superadded the effect of the frequent wage and 
salary adjustments, which reached very considerable magnitudes, especially in the second half of the 
year, and helped to push up real wages. 

Inflation figures were likewise unprecedented in Bolivia, where consumer prices soared by 
almost 330%, on top of having already trebled in 1982. As can be seen in figure 6, the acceleration of 
inflation was particularly marked as from November, in which month the exchange rate was adjusted 
by 150% —after a year in which it had been pegged by the authorities— and when a rise of more than 
70% in minimum wages was decreed. 

There was also a very marked intensification of inflation in Brazil. As a result of the massive 
public-sector deficit, of the maxidevaluation of the cruzeiro decreed in February and the continuous 
subsequent increases in the exchange rate, of the deterioration of the outlook and of the complex and 
generalized indexing system in force, consumer prices, which in 1981 and 1982 had risen at a rate of 
about 100%, went up by over 180% in 1983, while the overall price index was more than trebled. 

Galloping inflation was also the order of the day in Peru, where the annual rate of increase of 
consumer prices, after fluctuating around 70% in 1981 and 1982, jumped to 125% in 1983. Special 
determinants of this notable increase were the policy of more rapid devaluation of the sol applied by 
the economic authoritiés until August, and also the sharp increases in food prices due to the poorer 
harvests caused by drought and floods. ihr 

Although a great deal lower in absolute terms than in the four preceding countries, in relative 
terms the increase in inflation in Ecuador was greater; from 24% in 1982 it rose to 52% in 1983. Asin 
other countries, this acceleration of inflation was influenced by the devaluations of the sucre decreed 
as from 1982, after a long period of exchange stability; but another decisive factor was the reduction in 
supplies of agricultural products which was caused by floods, and which brought in its train 


8Representing only 50% of the sample customarily used. 
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Paraguay Soe 4 68 a 8k 89 
_ Dominican Republic 16.5 7.0 8.5 1.8 26.2 4.2 7A Tal 6.0 
_ Venezuela 8.0 6.9 8.1 ek 20.5 19.6 10.8 WS) 7.0 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financtal Statistics, and ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 5 


_ °The totals for Latin America and the partial figures for groups of countries correspond to the countries’ price variations weighted by each 
year’s population. ’Upto 1980, represents the variation in the workers’ consumer price index; from 1981 onwards, the variation in the 
national total, which includes workers and employees. “Up to 1982, represents the variation in the consumer price index in the city 

- of Quito; in 1983, the variation in the national total. “Represents the variation between October 1983 and October 
1982. “Represents the variation between September 1982 and September 1981. ‘Represents the variation between September 
1983 and September 1982. * Represents the variation between November 1983 and November 1982. 


unaccustomed increases in food prices. Towards the end of the year, however, the supply of these 
products became more normal, with the result that the consumer price index showed small decreases 
in November and December and the rising trend of the rate of inflation was abruptly reversed (see 


The course followed by inflation was very similar in Uruguay, where the rate of price increases, 
after following a systematic downward trend between the beginning of 1960 and November 1982, 
shot up again after the devaluation of the peso at the end of that month. Thus, the rate of inflation 
rose steadily and steeply during most of 1983, but was greatly reduced in December. Even so, the 51% 
increase in consumer prices in 1983 more than doubled the corresponding figure for 1982. 

In Mexico, too, inflation remained very high during 1983, although its rates slowed down as 
from the middle of the year. As shown in figure 6, the annual rate of increase of consumer prices 
reached an all-time peak of almost 120% in July, but subsequently declined almost continually, falling 
to 81% in December. This break in the inflationary trend was mainly attributable to the notable 
reduction of the fiscal deficit and the very restrictive wage policy applied by the economic authorities. 

The reversal of the inflationary trend was much more definite and spectacular in Costa Rica, a 
country where, as in Mexico, the rate of price increases had soared rapidly in 1982. As can be seen in 
figure 7, the rate of increase of consumer prices, after reaching an unprecedented level of close to 
110% in September 1982, declined exceptionally fast and persistently in the subsequent months, and 
by the end of 1983 has dropped below 11%. In fact, mainly as a result of the fixing of the exchange 
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rate, of the restrictive wage policy applied and of a considerable expansion of the volume of imports, 
as from the middle of the year consumer prices were almost completely stabilized. 
= The course followed by inflation during 1983 was more complex in Chile. Between June 1982 — 
the month in which the authorities decided to devaluate the peso after almost three years of exchange 
-stability— and June 1983, the annual rate of increase of consumer prices climbed steadily from 4% to 
somewhat more than 32%. But the effects on the costs of tradeable goods produced by the abrupt 
upward movements of the exchange rate in the second half of 1982 gradually petered out and real 
wages and salaries went on decreasing; consequently, the pace of inflation began little by little to 
slacken as from August 1983, and fell below 23% by the end of the year. 
During 1983 inflation went on declining gradually but continuously in Colombia, the Latin 
American country in which the rate of increase of prices has beer most stable in the last ten years. 
This slowdown of inflation took place despite the fact that, with a view to strengthening the balance 
, of payments, the authorities speeded up the mini-devaluations of the peso. But the greater 
inflationary pressure that this might have caused was neutralized by the sluggishness of domestic 
demand. e 
| In Venezuela, likewise, the rate of increase of consumer prices was slightly reduced in 1983. 
: They rose, in fact, by only 7%, notwithstanding the sharp devaluation of the bolivar at the end of 
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4G i 14°70 
inflation was influenced by the raising of ze : . 
combined with those of the abrupt reduction of the supply of agricultural products « sed by adv 
weather conditions —which stepped up food prices to a marked extent— and v ith the impact of the 
over-25% expansion of the means of payment generated by the significant increase in the credit 
ranted to the central government. — ~; 
nes Lastly, price ake differed widely among the countries of Central America and the Caribbean, oS, 
which have traditionally had moderate inflationary processes tending as a general rule to follow the 
variations in international inflation. Thus the rate of inflation increased to a marked extent in 
Nicaragua —from an average of 23% in 1980-1982 to 37% in 1983— and in Guatemala, where 
consumer prices rose by 8% after having decreased by 2% in 1982. In contrast, the rate of inflation 
did not vary very much in El Salvador and Honduras; it was spectacularly reduced, as has already been’ 
shown, in Costa Rica; it was very low in Panama; and it declined slightly for the third year running 
both in Haiti and in the Dominican Republic (see table 13). 
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2. Wages and salaries 


As in previous years, the evolution of real wages and salaries was very unequal in Latin America,in 
accordance with the likewise widely differing paths followed by the countries of the region in respect 

of growth, employment, inflation and wage policy. Of the countries for which relatively reliable 
statistical data are available, a majority (Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay) recorded 
substantial decreases both in average wages and salaries and in the minimum wages, mainly as a result 

of the contraction in internal economic activity and the acceleration of inflation. Similarly, in Ecuador 

and Mexico, countries for which statistical data are available only with respect to minimum wages, 
these suffered a marked reduction. In contrast, real salaries and wages continued to follow a moderate 
upward trend in Colombia, while they showed notable increases in Costa Rica and, above all, in 
Argentina (see tables 14 and 15 and figure 8). 

The most spectacular decreases —of about 20% for average wages and salaries and over 10% 
for minimum wages— occurred in Brazil and Uruguay. The deterioration in real wages and salaries 
began to make itself apparent on an unusually large scale in Uruguay as from the second half of 1982 
and continued throughout the following year. This unfavourable trend was due in the first place to the 
abrupt drop in the gross domestic product, the negative effects of which were strengthened in 1983 by 
the impact of the marked acceleration of inflation. It was also influenced by the wage policy which 
formed part of the overall adjustment programme, and by virtue of which the salaries of public 
employees were frozen, compulsory adjustments in the private sector were suppressed and increases 
in the national minimum wage were made more moderate. This last, despite the intensive rate of 
inflation, was adjusted only twice in 1983 (by 15% in January and 33.5% in September). Moreover, 
these increases failed to match the rate of inflation, which meant that the real minimum wage fell by 
10% in 1983. The nominal rise in average wages and salaries was considerably lower, so that their 
purchasing power was lessened by 21%. Since for several years both real minimum wages and real 
average wages and salaries had been showing a persistent downward trend, the levels recorded in 
1983 were the lowest in the last 15 years. 

In contrast, the slump in real wages and salaries in Brazil occurred ina very different context, as 
they had been increasing uninterruptedly up to 1982 (see figure 8). The decreases recorded in 1983 


were equally spectacular, however, since average wages and salaries contracted by over 19%, while 
the minimum wage in Rio de Janeiro fell by 11%. 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


“Provisional figures. "Wages in manufacturing industry in the metropolitan area. “Average wages in industry in 


general, *Wages in manufacturing industry. “Wages or salaries declared by affiliates of the social security 


system. : “i Wages and salaries of workers and employees in the non-agriculeural sectors, excluding large-scale copper mining and pulp 
~and paper industries. “Wages in general for Asuncién. Wages in the private sector in the metropolitan area of 
Lima. “Wages and salaries in the private and public sectors in Montevideo and the interior. 


As in the case of Uruguay, these reductions were particularly influenced by the speeding-up of 


inflation, which in 1983 reached rates never recorded in the country before. Other determinants were 


the changes in wage legislation, which was modified for the first time in January 1983 and again, after 
a long period of uncertainty and difficult internal negotiations, in November 1983.° These reforms 
were aimed at bringing down the percentage levels of the six-monthly adjustment applicable to the 
different wage and salary steps. Thus, for wages and salaries amounting to less than three minimum 
wages, the percentage was reduced from 110 to 100% of the variation in the national consumer price 
index in January 1983.!° In turn, the adjustment percentages applied to wages and salaries exceeding 
three minimum wages were fixed at the beginning of the year at a level lower than the rate of 
inflation and were further reduced in November. The second reform in wage legislation consisted in 


_ the establishment of a ceiling for the increase under the head of productivity, in accordance with the 


variation in national per capita income in the preceding year. Since the ceiling was fixed at zero for 
1982, in 1983 there was no increase on this account. 

As a result of these modifications, the rising trend that average real wages and salaries had been 
showing since the beginning of the 1970s was abruptly reversed, and as from June 1983 they began to 
fall steeply. Thus, by the end of the year their level was barely equivalent to that recorded in 1980. As 
for the salaries of public employees, which are not regulated by wage legislation, they were accorded 
nominal increases considerably icwer than the rate of inflation, whereby they dropped 20% in real 


terms. 


9 The wage legislation in force since 1979 establishes a system of compulsory six-monthly adjustments, scaled in accordance with the 
ratio between the pay received and the minimum wage. It also provides for an additional increase if productivity rises. The latter, however, is 


largely determined by direct negotiations. ‘ 
10 This index dlso serves as a basis for the entire indexing system applied in Brazil. It should be noted that during 1983 the government, in 


calculating the variation in this index, excluded price increases attributable to the incidence of factors considered as exceptional or accidental ( for 
example, those caused by the shortage of agricultural supplies due to floods in the south of the country). Naturally, this procedure reduced the size 


of automatic wage adjustments. 
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with a view to gradually establishing a single minimum wage for the whole 
ae eae number of different nee considered was further reduced, so that ae 
only two levels were differentiated. !! The policy of granting two six-monthly adjustments st ne! 
and November) equivalent to the variation in the national consumer Price index was Say ut 
since the increase in prices in the principal Brazilian cities was proportionally higher, in a those 
urban centres the real minimum wage decreased. The sharpest drops occurred in the Federal District 
(-16%) and Recife (-17%), the two urban areas where the rates of inflation were highest. 

The notable acceleration of inflation in 1983 also contributed to the 16% decrease in average 
wages and salaries in Peru, which brought these down to their lowest level in the last 10 years. The 
worst deteriorations (-29% and -28%, respectively) corresponded to the construction and business 
sectors, which were especially affected by the slump in economic activity. In manufacturing industry, 
too, real wages declined to a marked extent (-21%). The reductions were smaller, although 
substantial, in the other sectors, ranging from 13% in the banking sector to 8% in non-government 
services. 

Average wages and salaries, however, did not follow the same behaviour pattern throughout 
the year. They were reduced by 21% during the first half of the year, but in the last quarter rose by 3%. 
This was due partly to the slowing-down of the rate of inflation in the last months of the year, and 
partly to the granting of a blanket wage increase of 15%, which had not been originally programmed. 

In contrast, the purchasing power of the average minimum wage scarcely varied at all in 1983. 
Thanks to the special 60% bonus granted in March, it considerably increased in real terms during the 


country, 


Table 15 


LATIN AMERICA: EVOLUTION OF VALUE URBAN REAL MINIMUM WAGE 


(1980 = 100) 
Country 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Argentina” 104.0 99.7 81.0 92.1 100.0 105.6 105.5 166.6 
Brazil° ys = OFT. Dis 100.0 98.7 99.1 87.8 
Colombia* 75.1 77.9 89.5 97.5 100.0 98.9 103.2 107.6 
Costa Rica’ pe 86.2 96.0 98.5 100.0 90.5 85.7 99.3 
Chile’ 67.5 120.9 100.7 99.8 100.0 2 S72 78.3, 
Ecuador’ 60.5 53.8 48.1 60.4 100.0 89.6 80.8 72.0 
Mexico® dL) M25 108.6 107.2 100.0 97.6 93.4 719 
Paraguay” 100.6 92.0 94.8 92.4 100.0 103.2 101.1 93.6 
Peru 107.3 94.2 72.3 80.8 100.0 84.7 80.0 TS 
Uruguay’ TASS) 114.7 113.6 104.8 100.0 103.4 104.6 94.0 
Percentage variation 
Argentina -48.2 -4.1 -18.8 13.7 8.6 5.6 -0.1 Bees, 
Brazil Ess zs ee -0.2 2.6 -1.3 0.4 -11.4 
Colombia -6.2 Du) 13.1 10.7 2 -1.1 4.4 43 
Costa Rica 14.8 8.4 11.4 2.6 1.6 -9.5 -5.3 15.9 
Chile a LD) 26.5 -0.9 0.2 -0.8 -2.0 -19.5 
Ecuador se -11.2 -10.6 25h 65.5 -10.4 -9.9 -10.7 
Mexico 11.6 -0.9 -3.4 -1.3 -6.7 -2.4 -4.3 -23.0 
Paraguay a -8.3 3a -2.5 8.2 52 -2.0 -7.5 
Peru = =12.2 23.2 Nasr 23.8 153 -5.4 -0.4 
Uruguay -3.1 2oBD -0.5 =hat -4.6 3.4 1.2 -10.2 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“Provisional figures. National minimum wage. “Minimum wage for the city of Rio de Janeiro, deflated by the corresponding 
CPI. + Minimum wage for upper urban sectors. “Minimum income. ‘Minimum overall wage, calculated on the basis of 
annual minimum wages and legal supplementary benefits. * National average minimum wage. "Minimum wage in Asuncion 
and Puerto Stroessner. Minimum wage in Lima for non-agricultural activities. ‘National minimum wage for workers over 18 


years of age. 


Upto May 1983, for the purpose of fixing minimum wages, three areas had been differentiated: firstly, the south and south-east region 
plus the Federal District; secondly, the states of Bahia, Pernambuco, and the rest of the central zone; and lastly, the remainder of the north-east. 
The legal minimum wage for these last two areas was unified as from May 1983. 
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second quarter of the year (see figure 9). The three subsequent adjustments, ? however, did not 
suffice to offset the effect of inflation, so that during the following months the purchasing power of 


the minimum wage gradually declined. 

In Chile, too, the decrease in real salaries and wages was very marked, inasmuch as average 
wages were reduced by 10%, and minimum income by almost 20% (see tables 14 and 15). This 
unfavourable trend was due, in the first place, to the sharp contraction in the gross domestic product 
which took place in 1982, and which, together with the restrictive wage policy, meant that as from the 


second half of 1982 real salaries and wages dropped steeply. This deterioration, however, was to some 


12Nineteen per cent in July, 10% in September and 8% in November. 
31 
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_ extent slowed down by the subsequent moderation of the rate of inflation, by the modest 
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recrudescence of domestic economic activity during the second half of 1983 and by aslight relaxation 
of wage policy during the same period. From April onwards, public employees received several 
special bonuses. '3 Then, in July, a nominal adjustment of 5% in their salaries was decreed, as well as 


_ in those of other workers not subject to collective renegotiation. Lastly, in December a Christmas box 


equivalent to 15% of the corresponding salary was paid. Thus the index of average wages and salaries 
declined more gently, and even rose a little in the last months of the year. Thus, at the end of 1983 its 


= level was almost the same as that recorded twelve months before (see figure 9.) 


The biggest drop in average wages and salaries occurred in the manufacturing sector, where 
they fell by over 17%. Employees in the service sector, for their part, suffered an 8% reduction of 
their salaries, and at the same time real wages in mining declined by 6%. 

‘The minimum wage, in its turn, decreased by nearly 20%, since its nominal amount was frozen 
for two whole years (from July 1981 to July 1983) and subsequently benefited only by an increase of 
5% in nominal terms. 

In Paraguay both average wages and salaries and minimum wages fell by over 7%. In the case of 
the former, this downward movement was mainly attributable to the acceleration of inflation, since, 
in general, higher nominal increases were granted than in the preceding year. Thanks in part to these 
increments, the real wages of agricultural day-labourers actually rose slightly (by 1%) and the 
reduction in real wages in the basic services sector was only 1%. In other activities, however, wages 
and salaries deteriorated a good deal. This happened particularly in the manufacturing and 
construction sectors, which were those hardest hit by the recession, and in which average real wages 
and salaries fell by 8% and 12%, respectively. Although no precise data are available on average 
salaries and wages of public employees, it may be assumed that they declined still more sharply, since 
no adjustments were granted in 1983. 

The same restrictive wage policy that had frozen the minimum wage from May 1981 was 
maintained until August 1983. At that time a nominal increase of 10% was granted, which was 
equivalent to barely half the cumulative rate of inflation during that period. Consequently, this 
adjustment did not suffice to offset the loss of purchasing power completely, and the average 
minimum wage dropped by 7% in 1983 in relation to the preceding year. 

Where Ecuador and Mexico are concerned, the statistical data available only make it possible to 
show the very considerable deterioration undergone in both countries by real minimum wages. But 
because of the impact of the recession in the two economies, and considering the usual backwash of 
the evolution of the legal minimum wage on the other wages, it may be assumed that average wages 
and salaries also dropped sharply in those countries in 1983. 

In Mexico the decline in the real minimum wage was of unwonted magnitude (-23 %), bringing 
it down to the equivalent of barely three-quarters of its level ten years before. This decrease reflected 
at one and the same time the application of a restrictive wage policy and the persistence of a high rate 
of inflation. In practice, the 25% and 16% increases granted in January and June failed to 
counterbalance the deterioration undergone by the real minimum wage and were quickly absorbed by 
higher price increases than had initially been foreseen. 

In Ecuador, in turn, the rate of inflation more than doubled in 1983 and rapidly eroded the effect 
of the minimum wage adjustment which had been granted in November 1982. Neither did the 
further increase accorded in July 1983 suffice to compensate the loss of purchasing power. 
Consequently, in 1983 a reduction of the average minimum wage by nearly 11% in real terms was 
superadded to the decreases of similar proportions recorded in the two preceding years. Thus the 
minimum wage dropped by more than one-third in the space of barely three years, so that most of the 
substantial increase (65%) it had enjoyed in 1980 was cancelled out (see table 15). 

In contrast, real wages and salaries rose in 1983 in Argentina, Colombia and Costa Rica. 

Although in Colombia the increases were moderate in comparison with those shown by the 
other two countries, the 5% rise in the real wages of workers in the manufacturing sector appreciably 
speeded up their growth rate. As in the preceding year, the increase in the salaries of industrial 
employees was somewhat smaller, although not insignificant (47%). The daily wage of agricultural 
workers was raised on an average by about 1%, the biggest increments appearing in temperate-zone 


13In April they were granted a special bonus of 30%, to be paid in the months of April, September and November. In practice, half the 
bonus corresponding to the month of November was paid in advance in October. 
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agricultural activities. In contrast, the purchasing power of wages and salaries paid ae the Se 
sector remained completely static. Lastly, real minimum wages increased by 4%, s yanks to” ite 
nominal adjustment of 25% —equivalent to the rise in consumer prices during 1982— granted in 
January, and to the slowing-down of the rate of inflation in 1983. : taj 

The upward trend of wages and salaries was more marked in Costa Rica, where average wages 
increased by almost 10% and the minimum wage by 16%. A contributing factor, in addition to the 
modest growth of the gross domestic product by 17%, was the notable decrease in the average tate of 
inflation, which dropped from 90% to 33%. By virtue of this slackening of the pace of inflation, 
average wages and salaries, which rose by 50% in nominal values, increased in real terms by 10%, the 
highest rate since 1971. However, owing to the substantial reductions they had undergone in the two 
preceding years (-12% and -19%, respectively) their purchasing power was barely as much as 78% of 
what it had been in 1980. In contrast, the urban minimum wage, which went up by nearly 16% in real 
terms, regained its 1980 level. 

Nevertheless, the most spectacular increases in real wages and salaries were recorded in 
Argentina. Average wages in the manufacturing sector shot up by over 29%, so that the downward 
movements that had occurred in the two precending years were easily counterbalanced and the level 
reached was the highest since 1976 (see table 14). Consequently the participation of wage-earners in 
the gross domestic product at factor cost rose from 32.5% in 1982 to 40% in 1983. 

Furthermore, the recovery in real wages and salaries was, widespread throughout all the 
economic sectors. Workers in public enterprises, whose wages had been frozen since the beginning of 
1982, enjoyed the biggest increase (42%). Wages and salaries in the rest of the public sector went up 
by 11%, while salaries in the business sector rose by 23%. 

This evolution of real wages reflected, in the first place, the effect of an expansionary wage 
policy, to which were added the repercussions of the recrudescence of economic activity. The policy in 
question was expressed, on the one hand, in regular increases in negotiated basic wages. Up to 
September the adjustments were granted quarterly and fluctuated around 11%. During the fourth 
quarter, the acceleration of inflation, together with stronger trade-union pressure, led to the granting 
of at once more frequent and more considerable increases (18% in October, 16% in November anda 
fixed sum of 1 200 pesos in December). 

Moreover, an attempt was made to appreciably improve the lowest level of income, to which 
end a much more expansionary policy was pursued with regard to family allowances and minimum 
wages. The latter were favoured with nominal increases of a much larger proportion than was 
accorded to other incomes, '* with the result that they rose on an average by 58% in real terms and 
attained the highest level they had reached in the previous decade (see table 15). 


V. THE EXTERNAL SECTOR 


In 1983 Latin America made an enormous effort to reduce the imbalances which had been piling up in 
the external sector since the end of the 1970s. Thus, in 1983 the rises in exchange rates to which many 
countries resorted in 1982 were reinforced by further devaluations, various other measures to restrict 
imports and encourage exports, and stringent fiscal, monetary and wage policies, directed towards 
reducing domestic expenditure. 

As a result of these adjustment policies, and not withstanding the unfavourable evolution of 
world trade, in 1983 the region obtained an enormous surplus on trade in goods, very significantly 


lessened the negative balance on current account, and reduced, likewise considerably, the size of the 
balance-of-payments deficit. 


1. Foreign trade 


However, as already noted, the surplus of almost US$ 30 billion obtained in 1983 on trade in goods 
was due exclusively to a new and drastic curtailment of imports, of which the total value fell by 30% 
after having decreased by 19% in 1982. On the other hand, the value of exports, which in that rea 
had dropped by 8.5%, declined by about 2% in 1983. 


‘Respectively, 25% in January, 40% in April, 57% in July, 45% in September, 12.5% in October and 55% in December. 
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a) Exports of goods 


As in 1982, the reduction in the value of external sales occurred in spite of an increase in the 


volume exported. The latter, which had expanded at an exceptionally high and sustained annual rate 


of approximately 9% between 1976 and 1981, and which, notwithstanding the international 
recession, had increased by just under 2% in 1982, rose by nearly 8% in 1983 (see table 16). This 
increment, like those in preceding years, easily exceeded the increase in the volume of world trade and 


s reflected, in essence, the considerable adjustment effort that had been made in 1983 by many Latin 
__ American economies through measures designed to reduce domestic expenditure and modify the 


relative prices of tradeable and non-tradeable goods. — 

However, the significant increment in the quantum of exports did not derive from a region- 
wide trend. In fact, in 1983 the number of countries in which the volume of exports contracted was the 
same as that in which it expanded. Outstanding among the latter instances were the considerable 
increases in the export quantum achieved by the three biggest Latin American economies —Brazil 
(15%), Mexico (12.5%) and Argentina (9.5%)— as well as those recorded by Haiti, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador and Ecuador. In contrast, the volume of exports showed considerable decreases, of about 
11%, in Colombia, Peru, Guatemala and Bolivia (see table 17). 

In the region as a whole, however, the effect of the expansion of the export quantum was more 
than counteracted by the impact of the decline in their unit value. As can be seen in table 16, this latter 
dropped sharply for the third year in succession, so that the cumulative reduction in the last three- 
year period amounted to 20%. Although the further decrease in the unit value of exports in 1983 was 


decisively influenced by the fall in petroleum international prices, allowance must also be made for 


the effect of lower international quotations for products of great importance among the region's 
exports, such as coffee, wheat, wool, iron, bauxite and other minerales. Moreover, the substantial 
increases in the international prices of bananas, cocoa, maize, fish meal, soya, cotton and copper in 
1983 were far from offsetting, except in the case of the first of these products, the enormous 
reductions they had suffered in preceding years (see table 18). 

In these circumstances, the total value of exports of goods fell by almost 2% in Latin America as 
a whole and 6% in the oil-exporting countries. On the contrary, in the group formed by the other 
economies of the region the value of external sales went up by nearly 3%. But this increase —entirely 
attributable to the vigorous expansion of the volume of exports— only partly compensated for the 
decline of more than 11% undergone by the value of exports in 1982. Furthermore, the increase in 
question derived mainly from the considerable upswing (8.5%) in Brazil's external sales in 1983. In 
the remaining economies of the region, with the sole exception of Haiti, the value of exports rose only 
moderately or very sharply decreased (see table 17). 


b) Imports 


As in 1982, the fall in the value of imports was much more marked than the decline in that of 
exports. As already noted, the value of external purchases, which in 1982 had been radically reduced 
by more than 19%, was lowered in 1983 in the even higher proportion of almost 30%. Thus, the total 
value of imports of goods, which had climbed vigorously and uninterruptedly between 1970 and 1981, 
dropped by over 43 % in the course of the last two years. Furthermore, since both in 1982 and 1983 the 
unit value of imports declined only slightly, the decreases in the quantum of imports were almost as 
drastic as those in their total value. Such, in fact, was the scale of this contraction that in 1983 the 
volume of imports was not only much lower than in any of the eight preceding years, but scarcely 
exceeded that recorded in 1974. : 

Besides being precipitous, the drop in the quantum of imports was very widespread, which 
meant that there was a recurrence of the situation that had occurred in 1982. The volume of external 
purchases shrank in 1983 by over 25 % in five countries, and between 12% and 20% in another Six, it 
expanded only in Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Paraguay. Even in this last group of countries, however, the increase in the volume of imports was not 
enough to make up for the big reductions it had undergone in 1982 (see table 19): . 

But the contraction in imports was particularly severe in the oil-exporting countries. Thus their 
quantum diminished by almost 50% in Venezuela, more than 40% for the second year running in 
Mexico and about 33% in Ecuador and Peru. The decrease was also very substantial in Uruguay 


SS) 


Oil-exporting pies 


“22 Non-oil-exporting countries‘ 

1970 92 -0.2 95) 15.5 10.6 

1971 -0.8 BY EL.) — 10.9 5.8 

1972 20.4 8.5 el 13.9 43 

1973 42.2 8.3 Syl) 52 13.8 

1974 31.0 0.3 30.6 74.3 24.2 

1975 -1.2 2.4 -3.6 1.7 -7.3 

1976 Ze) 9.6 V2 1.4 -2.0 

1977 24.2 8.4 ~14.6 1235 8.6 

1978 7.0 10.2 -3.0- 11.8 3:3 : 

1979 22:3 Ohi) 15 33.2 12.0 18.7 : 
1980 19.2 6.6 11.8 32.3 OMG) 20.4 1 
1981 Diz Sal: -7.0 -0.7 -7.1 6.8 yi 
1982 -11.3 -2.4 “O71 -18.7 15.5) -3.7 | 
1983° 2.8 8.3 = Dal -17.2 -12.9 -4.9 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


“Provisional figures. Up to 1975, Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela are included; from 1976 onwards, Mexico and Peru are added. 
“As from 1976, Mexico and Peru are excluded. 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Provisional figures. 


_—where the volume of imports, which had already declined by over 40% in the two preceding years, 
dropped by 26% in 1983— and in Brazil, Chile and Guatemala, countries where imports fell between 
15% and 19% in real terms, after having dwindled considerably in the two preceding years. 


c) The terms of trade and the purchasing power of exports 


Albeit in 1983 the unit value of imports decreased for the second year in succession, their 
downward movement (-2%) was much less than the fall in average export prices (-9%). Latin 
America’s terms of trade therefore declined by 7%, after reductions of about 9% both in 1981 and in 
1982 (see table 20). As in 1982, the deterioration in the terms of trade was more pronounced in the 
oil-exporting countries than in the group formed by the remaining economies of the region. But as in 
the latter the terms of trade had seriously worsened in the five preceding years, the index was not only 
29% lower in 1983 than in 1978, but was also the lowest in the last half century. In 1980-1983 it 
averaged considerably less than in 1931-1933, years which represented the most critical phase of the 
Great Depression. 

On the contrary, among the oil-exporting countries the deterioration of the terms of trade 
during the last three years did not completely counteract the notable progress they had made in the 
two-year period 1979-1980 as a result of the second series of increases in international oil prices. 
Thus, in all these economies except that of Peru, the terms-of-trade index was still much higher than 
in any of the non-oil-exporting countries, and the average level of the terms of trade in the group as a 
whole almost trebled the average index for the non-oil-exporters in 1983 (see table 21). 
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a) The current account 


Since the reduction in the value of imports was much bigger than the decrease in the value of 
exports, the balance of trade in goods underwent a new and significant change in 1983. Onionaiee 
volte face which occurred in 1982 (when a surplus of US$ 8.45 billion replaced the prece ngyeans 
US$ 2 billion deficit), the year 1983 witnessed an exceptional increase of the trade surplus, which a 
amounted to almost US$ 30 billion, and far more than trebled that of the preceding year. 
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Table 18 
LATIN AMERICA: PRICES OF MAIN EXPORT PRODUCTS . 
Annual averages in dollars Growth rates 
ron, ~—«d198L.~=«d9BZ_~—=«d9BS_=S«198D-«1981—«1982 1983 
1980 

Unrefined sugar® 12.8 16.9 8.4 8.5 95.9 -41.1° -503 1.2 
Coffee (mild)* 121.8 1453 1486 141.6 25S WehSe rote -4.7 
Cocoa“ 86.3 94.2 79.0 96.1 210 -2002° ree 21.6 
Bananas* 11.8 19.2 18.4 20.4 212 1.6 “4 10.9 
Wheat? 125.1 1785 163.0 160.0 7.9 0.6 87 -1.8 
Maize’ 127.5% bereiwoh grt te aida 35:.rni te pguonloy 2a 18.0 
Beef“ 82.2: nredd2.29 \ ROCA FO 23.84 82109 3.4 21 
Fish meal? 3547 468.0 353.0 453.0 27.6 Alsi S046 28.3 
Soya beans’ 232.4 288.0 245.0 ~ 282.0 -0.7 27 +149 154 
Cotton" 61.2 85.3 72.8 84.8 21.7 O52 - -189 16.5 
Wool” 131.5 ~'1782 "154 P1440 gn Rar YONI D -6.9 
Copper 69.6 79.0 67.2 7 9.6 4-199% ‘4-14.99 74 
Tin‘ 3.9 6.4 5.8 5.9 8:6-.- 15,8 -9.4 1.7 
Iron ore’ 18.3 25.9 27.1 Sey 20.4. *, 1044 46 -7.0 
Lead? 35 33.0 24.8 19.3 247 197. 248. apee 
Zinc’ 29.7 38.4 33.8 34.7 3.0 a 12 at 
Bauxite’ 103.5 216.3 2083 179.5 39.3 1.8 Wy le aie 

Crude oil4 
Saudi Arabia 10.0 32.5 33.5 29.3 68.8 13.2 39" Ol BPs 
Venezuela 10.1 32.0 32.0 28.1 64.3 15.9 0.0 =1293 


Source: UNCTAD, Monthly Bulletin of Commodity Prices, Su 
Financial Statistics, Yearbook 1981 and June 1984. 


Note: Unrefined sugar FOB Caribbean ports, for export to the free market. Coffee, Colombian mild arabica, ex-dock New York. Cocoa beans, 
average daily price (futures), New York/London. Central American bananas, CIF Hamburg. Cotton, Mexican M 1-3/32”, CIE, 
Northern Europe. Wool, clean, combed, 50's quality, United Kingdom. Beef, frozen, boneless, all sources, United States ports. Fish 
meal, all sources, 64-65% protein, CIF Hamburg. Wheat, United States, N22, Hard Red Winter, FOB. Maize, Argentina, CIF, North Sea 
ports. Soya beans, United States, N° 2, yellow, in bulk, CIF Rotterdam. Copper, Tin, lead and zinc, cash quotations on the London Metal 
Exchange. Iron ore, Canada, c.64% Fe, CIF, North Sea ports. Bauxite, Guyana. (Baltimore). Oil, Venezuela (Tia Juana). 

“US. cents per pound. Dollars per ton. “Dollars per pound. Dollars per barrel. 


Pplement 1960-1980 and June 1984. International Monetary Fund, International 
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“Provisional figures. 
= Table 20 
LATIN AMERICA: TERMS OF TRADE (GOODS) 
(1970 = 100) 
esa Romie Oil-exporting N on-oil-exporting 
Year countries countries 
; Index Variation Index Variation Index Variation 
1970 100.0 3.4 100.0 -1.6 100.0 4.8 
a S71 O73 -2.7 L132 135 SAS) cya il 
1972 100.0 2.8 ON -2.5 Die 4.7 
1973 113.4 13.4 140.2 26.6 107.6 10.6 
1974 131.3 15.8 313.8 123.8 100.1 -7.0 
1975 113.6 -13.5 285u0 -9.1 88.1 -12.0 
1976 118.8 4.6 290.4 1.9 94.6 7.4 
1977 126.0 6.1 289.6 -0.3 104.7 10.7 
1978 112.6 -10.6 252.9 -12.7 94.0 -10.2 
1979 dig 4.1 303.8 20.1 88.2 -6.2 
1980 11 I! BRS) 355.7 17.0 82.0 -7.0 
1981 110.3 -8.9 33955 -5.6 71.3 -13.0 
1982 100.8 -8.6 283.1 -15.6 67.3 -5.6 
1983° Ayplbigie ee. -7.1 261.2 -7.7 67.2 -0.1 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 7 
: “From 1970 to 1975, includes Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela; as from 1976, Mexico and Peru are added. From 1976 onwards, Mexico 
; and Peru are excluded. ‘Provisional figures. 
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To this résult the principal contributions were made by the very substantial increments in the 
trade surpluses obtained by Mexico, Brazil and Venezuela, and the considerable changes ‘that took 
place in the merchandise trade of Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador and Uruguay (see table 24). 

In Venezuela’the 1983 trade surplus of about US$ 7.2 billion almost trebled that shown in 1982, 
even though, as in that year, the value of exports appreciably decreased. 

On the other hand, in Brazil —where the merchandise trade surplus increased by a factor of 
eight between 1982 and 1983, rising from US$ 780 million to US$ 6.5 billion— the improvement 
was due both to an increase in exports and to a contraction of imports. In its turn, Mexico, which in 
1982 had already succeeded in converting its 1981 deficit of US$ 4.1 billion into a surplus of nearly 
US$ 6.8 billion, boosted its positive trade balance to US$ 13.7 billion, thanks to a new and massive 
curtailment of the total value of its imports —which in 1983 was equivalent to barely one-third of the 
figure for 1981— and to a slight increase in the value of its external sales. 

The trade balance evolved similarly to Mexico's in Chile and Uruguay, although, of course, in 
absolute terms the changes were much smaller. Thus, Chile, after showing a deficit of close on 
US$ 2.7 billion in 1981 and achieving a small surplus in 1982, in 1983 obtained a surplus of US$ 1 
billion, deriving essentially from a new and significant decline in the total value of imports and a 
moderate increase in the value of exports. Uruguay, in the same lapse of time, converted a deficit of 
US$ 360 million into a surplus of US$ 430 million. In this country, however, the exclusive cause of 
the reversal of the trade balance was the radical reduction in the value of imports, which between 
1981 and 1983 decreased by 56%. 


Table 21 
LATIN AMERICA: TERMS OF TRADE (GOODS) 
(Indexes: 1970 = 100 and growth rates) 


Indexes Growth rates 1979/ 
1975 1977 1979 1981 19837 1980 1981 1982 1983° 1983” 


Latin America 114 126 117 110 94 3.3. 8.9 86. -7.1 -=i7 

Oil-exporting 

countries 189 192 202 222 173 170 -5.9 -15.6 -7.7 3 
Bolivia ie 120 118 132 138 1 2 -5.0 -1.0 5.6 15 
Ecuador 162 199 214 215 18555 LLY, 6 100 -7.7 -6.8 6 
Mexico 106 123 133 162 129 25d. -1.0 -18.0 -3.5 8 
Peru 104 102 117 107 9555 Lida yO) val 0.2 9 
Venezuela 340 348 406 506 AT> 2G -1.0 0.6 -7.1 52 

Non-oil-exporting 

countries 82 98 82 66 63-71 -l3.ho-3.6. 29 ee 
Argentina 99 86 80 88 FEN ales: -4.7 Yi -3.2 0 
Brazil 85 100 79 55 5a, - Lei lO -3.8 0.0 -39 
Colombia 82 190 130 98 114 =3 1 e223 Palo 24 -24 
Costa Rica 77 121 97 80 69 sy =3:8 . -14:9-49210.2 -49 -30 
Chile D2 51 Z oy 36 99-212 -9.7 83° =26 
El Salvador 87 180 121 91 84 -15.4 -12.7 -0.8 -7.1 -38 
Guatemala 69 121 96 85 74 -3.7 8.2  -12.3 -0.8 -35 
Haiti 93 124 97 89 1 1.4 -9.4 -5.5 -64 -30 
Honduras 91 113 103 91 86 1.8 -13.0 -5.0 -1.0 -24 
Nicaragua 79 112 81 69 54 45-103 SIO) 124 
eee 108 80 73 72 57 -1.3 -0.1 -19.0 “1.0 =22 
I araguay ; 104 139 109 100 80 -12.4 4.6 90915.8., J 9 ae 
Dominican Republic 148 89 86 105 IS eeAVG 3.5 -314 8.6 -8 
Oiugusy 748089 7 9-—-F.waa pienc iia a 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
Provisional figures. *Cumulative percentage variations in the period. 
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Peru are excluded. ©Provisional figures. 


: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


1970 to 1975, Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela are included; as from 1976, Mexico, and Peru are added. » As from 1976, Mexico and 


A drastic contraction in imports was also the main cause of the new increase in the trade surplus 
obtained by Argentina; of the multiplication of Ecuador’s trade surplus by a factor of six; and, in Peru, 
of the substitution of a surplus of US$ 300 million in 1983 for the deficit of US$ 560 million recorded 


_ in the preceding year. 


In contrast with what happened in 1982, when the effect on the current account of the reversal 
of the trade balance was almost entirely neutralized by the sharp rise in payments of interest and 
profits, in 1983 the contribution of the bigger trade surplus to the reduction of the imbalance on 


- current account was reinforced by a decline in financial remittances. 


The total value of these latter, which in the past five years had more-than quadrupled, rising 
from US$ 8.2 billion in 1977 to almost US$ 37 billion in 1982, fell to a little under US$ 35 billion in 
1983. This result was influenced both by the decrease in remittances of profits resulting from the 
sharp contraction in domestic economic activity and by the reduction of interest payments on account 
of the drop in nominal interest rates in the international financial markets. 

In these circumstances, the deficit on current account —which had slightly exceeded US$ 40 


billion in the two preceding years— was drastically reduced to less than US$ 9.3 billion in 1983 (see 


table 25). Almost all the countries of the region contributed to this result, either through a substantial 
decrease in their deficits on current account, or, as in Mexico and Venezuela, through their 
replacement by very large surpluses. The sole exceptions to this overall trend were to be found in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Paraguay, which showed bigger deficits than in the 
preceding year. : 

The magnitude of the adjustment effort made by the economies of the region in order to reduce 
their external imbalance was also clearly reflected in the notable decline in the relation between the 
deficit on current account and the value of exports of goods and services. This coefficient, which in 
1982 had reached the unheard-of proportion of nearly 40%, dwindled in 1983, to scarcely more than 
9%, the lowest figure on record in the last 12 years (see table 26). 

However, the exceptionally low level of this regional average was largely due to the massive 
surpluses on current account obtained in 1983 by Mexicc and Venezuela. It therefore reflects the 
situation of many of the Latin American economies to a lesser degree than in the past. Thus, apart 
from Ecuador and Uruguay —where the deficit/export ratio was below 5 %— in the great majority of 
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the countries of the region the ratio in question ranged from 25% to 40%. Moreover, the deficit on 
current account was equivalent to over half the exports of goods and services in Colombia and Haiti, 
to almost 100% of these in Paraguay and to close on 120% of them in Nicaragua. 


b) The capital account 

As was mentioned earlier, in 1983 the net inflow of capital decreased for the second year in 
succession. After amounting to the unprecedented sum of about US$ 38 billion in 1981 and falling in 
1982 to a little over US$ 20 billion, in 1983 it dropped to barely 8 billion. 

Just as in the preceding year, this new contraction of the net flow of loans and investment 
chiefly affected Mexico and most of the larger economies of South America. On the contrary, the net 
capital inflow was kept going and even increased in most of the Central American countries, among 
which Nicaragua and E! Salvador had considerable external financing at their disposal. 

In contrast, the decline in procurement of external resource was very marked in Brazil —which, 
after receiving over US$ 11 billion in net loans and investment in 1982, obtained less than 5.5 billion 
in 1983— and in Colombia, where the net capital inflow of US$ 340 million recorded in 1983 was 
equivalent to barely 15% of the previous year’s supply (see table 25). 


Figure 10 
LATIN AMERICA: EVOLUTION OF SELECTED FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 
(Indexes: 1970 = 100) 


OIL-EXPORTING 
COUNTRIESS 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

4aNineteen countries. bFrom 1970 to 1975 inclu 
are excluded. From 1970 to 1975 includes Bolivia 
Peru are added. 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Provisional figures. 


b . a3 7 . 
Cumulative percentage variations in the period. 


: During 1983 the external financing received by Peru was also sharply reduced, the amount 
procured by Chile —which had drastically diminished in 1982— continued to decline, and that 


obtained by Argentina decreased to a moderate extent. 


In Mexico, in turn, there was a new and spectacular change in the external financing situation. 

After dropping from US$ 14.8 billion in 1981 to barely 2.4 billion in 1982, in 1983 the movement of 
‘loans and investment showed a net outflow of a little more than US$ 2 billion, mainly as a result of 
the deficit of over US$ 5 billion on the short-term capital account. 
Contrary to what had happened in the preceding year, in 1983 the reduction in the net inflow of 
capital received by Latin America was much smaller than that of the deficit on current account. 
Consequently, the balance-of-payments deficit, which in 1982 had reached the record figure of 


US$ 20 billion, was reduced in 1983 to a little over 1.25 billion. 


1 This considerable drop in Latin America’s balance-of-payments deficit reflected both the 
smaller negative balances recorded in 1983 in many countries of the region and the volte face which 
took place in others, where the global deficits shown in 1982 were replaced by positive balances in 


1983. 


; 
d Outstandingly significant in thi 
_ - Venezuela. Mexico's balance of payme 


s connection were the changes that occurred in Mexico and 
nts, which had closed in 1982 with a deficit of nearly US$ 2.9 


; billion, showed 4 surplus of close on US$ 3.3 billion in 1983. For its part, Venezuela, whose deficit of 
_-US$ 8.15 billion in 1982 had been the highest in the whole of Latin America, obtained a surplus of 


nearly US$ 700 million in 1983. 
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Significant balance-of-payments surpluses were also achieved in 1983 by Ecuador and Uruguay 


_-which had recorded very large deficits in 1982— and also by El Salvador, Guatemala and Panama, 


whose external operations had shown small negative balances in the preceding year. 

Among the countries that succeeded in reducing their balance-of-payments deficits, special 
mention should be made of Brazil —which brought down its negative balance from US$ 5.2 billion in 
1982 to 2.1 billion in 1983— and Chile, where between those years the deficit dropped from US$ 1.34 
billion to US$ 530 million. 

On the contrary, during 1983 the balance-of-payments deficit slightly increased in the 
Dominican Republic, rose significantly in Argentina and almost doubled in Colombia, where it thus 
became the second largest in the whole of Latin America (see table 25). 


c) International reserves 


In 1983, Latin America’s international reserves decreased for the third year in a row, although 
the reduction was not as big as in the two preceding years. As a result of these successive contractions, 
the total value of reserves was 44% lower at the end of 1983 than at the close of 1980 (see table 27). 

However, as in 1983 imports contracted even more‘sharply, the ratio between reserves and the 
value of imports of goods and services rose to a moderate degree, after having steadily and rapidly 
decreased in the three preceding years (see table 28). 


Table 26 
LATIN AMERICA: RELATION BETWEEN THE BALANCE-OF-PAY MENTS 
DEFICIT ON CURRENT ACCOUNT AND THE VALUE OF 
EXPORTS OF GOODS AND SERVICES’ 


(Percentages) 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983” 


Latin America 11:1. -17:0- 34:.2~_23:3°- 21.1 ~~ 29:8 23.7 9 26:0m 93505 ee 9.3 

Oil-exporting 

countries 7.1 -10.9 20.4 22.0 29.0 40.6 14.9 8.6 22.8 24D alot 
Bolivia NR SHS) 28.8 10.3 18.8 50.2 46.6 15:9 30.8 13:3 29:5 
Ecuador 1.9 -1.7 25 el Pa 42.9 2y.1 23.4 Se 45.2 49 
Mexico 30.9 47.8 Fel DOW? 24.0 30.3 26.7 35.4 48.7 19.5 =19:8 
Peru 22.4 40.8 93.2 TES) 45.8 10:2> > =16:2 1.6 44.6 44.9 297 
Venezuela 217.55, 2-S0A S235 -3.3 30.8 58.1 -2.55 -23.8 -19.2 24.0 -23.7 


Non-oil exporting 


countries 13.9 43.9. 45:6 <24.2~ 15:Q00223 33.4. 43.9 5149501 55.4 See 
Argentina =18.9" = -2.6 = 36.85 14.2 ™ alsin 245 2.8) 7 SSS PAs 4s 27.5 27 
Brazil 32.5 87.5 743 “G04 393~ SIS “627 —5BB>1461° 1743 420 
Colombia 5.0 206 59 69 -128 -74 .108| BO baee tesa 
Costa Rica 26.9 4992 365° <289 “23655367. 505. )-340 =e bsaee) 195 Sian 
Chile 19.7. 129 271 &5 > «Q1@e Sha 9261 8339 foGoue sip eee 
EliSalvadot 1.5 263 160° =2a. ona ene - 1294 )$30> 268 
Guatemala 16 145 83 81 28-209 142 95 p90 eeegu 
ha 13.2 363 381 371 402 398 455 458 938 593 536 
Honduras 12.9 37.0 36.3 Dye 23.9 24.7 24.4 Spall 36.3 32.5 25.4 
Niceraaua 303 617 442 7 267 48 -134 1012 [OeR ies Wee 
Panama 29.7 372 25.1 278 204 256 321 241 30.9 336 259 

ua 

Paraguay 3.0 264 383 29.7 152 272 409 50.1 667 634 977 
Republic 19.2 333 ~ 38 545.G0 S49 = jane ae 0 
Uniguar 44 273 350-511.8 2919 Stas eae ae -s ae 55 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 


= eee a Se 
Negative figures indicate a surplus on the balance-of- payments current account. * Provisional figures 
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mg Colombia 4893 6439 GIS 5558 3541 325. -47. -10.1, -363 
Costa Rica 101 141 — 40 156 135 -~39:6° -=7E6 290.0 -_-L:9 
Chile a 24353 A0I4 3.662 2570 2024 636 --3.8 -334-> -212 
El Salvador | 371 378 240 231 224 BOMNA-36S: VE3.85 -3.0 
Guatemala 934 756 2531) 2259 2IBAR-19.1 -66.5 ~ -5.5 — 142 
Haiti 55 D) -6 -35 -60 -91.0 - - - 
Honduras 2D 145 70 15 “27 332.6 =31.7 - 78.6 - 

_ Nicaragua = ed ite a ue e a - ei 
Panama 77 94 26 17 1422-7123 34.6" 216 
_ Paraguay : 625 783 820 P30 ONS 25.8 AD tO 28k 
4 Dominican Republic 166 231 260 98 -45. 139.2 12.6 #2623 - 
‘Uruguay | Pe 2420 1 6215 1-290 -- 979-323-248 9 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 
“Foreign exchange plus monetary gold valued at London fine ounce prices minus use of IMF credit. 


In contrast to what happened in 1982, when reserves declined in much the same proportions in 
the oil-exporting countries as in the other economies of the region, in 1983 the reduction was 
concentrated almost exclusively in the latter. On the contrary, in the oil-exporting countries there was 
a marked increase in reserves, except in Bolivia. 

The growth of reserves was especially intensive (132%) in Mexico, where they had fallen 

"precipitously (-70%) in 1982. Consequently, despite their recovery, at the end of 1983 they were still 
considerably lower than in 1980-1981. But as in the last two years the total value of imports dropped 
by over 60%, reserves were equivalent to a much higher proportion of the value of external sales in 
1983 than in any of the six preceding years. 

Reserves also increased significantly —although much less than in Mexico— in Peru (39%) 
and Ecuador (21%). However, owing to the severe reductions they had undergone in both these 
countries during the two preceding years, they totalled much less, especially in Ecuador, than at the 
end of 1980. 

On the other hand, the relative increment in reserves was very small (3.5%) in Venezuela. But 
as they had declined only moderately in the two preceding years, their total value in 1983 fell only 
10% short of the unprecedented level they had reached in 1980. Furthermore, Venezuela's reserves 
were far the highest in the region —in fact, they represented 40% of the total for Latin America— 
and were also equivalent to an exceptionally large proportion (133%) of the annual value of imports. 
However, the unwonted magnitude of this figure primarily reflected the effects of the spectacular 
(54%) reduction of the value of external purchases of goods and services which took place in 1983. 
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e former and the value of the latt for th ; 
28). Des “ye eigt i> 23 bef ext x ut i= 208 Pi 
The biggest reduction of reserves occutred in Argentina, where they went down by 62 
falling to a level equivalent to barely 15% of that reached at the end of 1979. pals cree ie : 
decrease in reserves signified a severe constraint on the management of the balance of pa 
which was further accentuated by the fact that a high proportion of them consisted in| 
monetary gold. 

In Brazil, too, reserves cuappede very abruptly for the third time in the last four years. Thosgat 
the end of 1983 they amounted to only 20% of their value in 1979. and were equivalent to scarcely 
more than one month’s imports —an exceptionally low ratio which was above only those Bio 
Haiti and Honduras. 


Table 28 


LATIN AMERICA: RELATION BETWEEN OFFICIAL INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 


AND IMPORTS OF GOODS AND SERVICES i 
(Percentages) ' 
1973 1975 1977 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Latin America 51 40 46 5s (iG 37 233 40 : 
Oil-exporting : 
countries 49 65 50 49 45 34 31 66 
Bolivia 27 Syl 39 43 50 37 74 56 
Ecuador 49 24 38 34 42 25 20 29 
Mexico 41 23 18 17 16 15 @ 28 
Peru 4l 19 11 62 61 29 27 50 
Venezuela 90 144 72 88 89 bie: pe 133 
Non-oil-exporting 
countries 51 23 43 64 47 39 34 25 
Argentina 51 15 70 130 71 44 69 28 
Brazil 83 29 50 45 25 28 14 10 
Colombia 39 32 75 125 119 103 75 62 
Costa Rica 11 3 16 7, 9 3 16 14 
Chile 10 -6 9 47 57 47 51 50 
El! Salvador 20 24 2615 30 32 24 22 21 
Guatemala 46 42 52 52 39 6) 15 20 
Haiti 18 -1 5 Li? 1 -1 -8 -12 
Honduras 14 17 27 25 13 if 2 -3 
Nicaragua 26 18 18 ae > = $i ws 
Panama 7 1 2 6 6 1 1 1 
Paraguay 36 41 62 85 93 84 71 74 
Dominican 
Republic 16 13 14 11 12 14 6 3 
Uruguay 108 78 78 122 113 87 81 87 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of table 27 and official data. 


“Provisional figures. 
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Part Two 


FINANCIAL CONSTRAINTS, TRANSFER OF RESOURCES AND 
RENEGOTIATION OF THE EXTERNAL DEBT 


The evolution of Latin America’s external financing and indebtedness during 1983 was characterized 
by two main features. The first was the accentuation of the constraints under which the region had 
been labouring since mid-1982 in respect of its access to international financial markets; the second 
4 was the initiation of a second round of renegotiations of the external debt, in which the debtor 
countries obtained, in general, somewhat more favourable terms and conditions than in the first. 


Fr 


I. FINANCIAL CONSTRAINT 


Table 29 shows, through the figures for the movement of financial resources between the region and 
the rest of the world, the magnitude of the financial constraint with which Latin America had to cope. 
As already noted, during the 1970s there was a net transfer of resources to Latin America from 
abroad, i.e, what happened was what normally should in the case of a developing region. A transfer of 
this kind, besides contributing external saving and thus giving an additional impulse to internal 
development or adjustment efforts, facilitates debt servicing, inasmuch as the inflow of new resources 
under the head of net loans and investment exceeds net remittances of interest and profits. 

Furthermore, during the 1970s the transfer of resources to Latin America took place on a very 
large scale: by the middle of the decade it totalled more than 20% of the value of exports of goods and 
services, which, in their turn, were expanding at a very high average rate. In these circumstances, the 
region's capacity to import increased at high speed, as can be seen in figure 11. 

By the end of the decade, however, a marked and progressive decline had begun both in the 
absolute value of resources transferred and in their ratio to the value of exports. In consequence of this 
trend, the direction of the financial flow was reversed in 1982, and a massive negative balance 
resulted. In that year the net transfer of resources abroad amounted to about US$ 17 billion, and the 
process was intensified in 1983, in which year it is estimated that the resources transferred abroad 
represented a sum of approximately US$ 87 billion.) 

Thus, just as during the preceding year, in 1983 Latin America had to face a combination of 
highly unfavourable events: precisely when the net inflow of resources was converted into an 
enormous net outflow, the international recession and the increase in protectionism limited the 
possibilities of stepping up export earnings. In consequence of these two phenomena, the region's 
capacity to import suffered a new and drastic contraction (see figure 11). 

The financial constraint occurred, moreover, at a time when the region's real capacity to import 
had been decreasing on account of the continuous and rapid deterioration of the terms of trade. Thus, 
in addition to the US$ 20 billion reduction of the capacity to import brought about in 1982-1983 by 
this deterioration, a drop of about US$ 43 billion resulted from the draining -off of financial resources. 

In these circumstances, the countries of the region had to adapt their economies by means of a 
radical contraction of their imports, which, as already mentioned, was the main cause of the decline in 
domestic levels of production and employment. 

Thus, the emergence of these substantial net transfers of financial resources from Latin 
America to the creditor banks and countries had highly unfavourable consequences. Economic 
development is a long-term process in which a stable net inflow of external resources usually fills an 


e i q : 
15 As can be seen in table 29, the absolute value of the transfer of resources abroad is smaller if account is taken of the errors andomissions 


item in the balance of payments, which probably was constituted in the main, especially in 1982, by unregistered capital outflows. But if this 
procedure is followed, the magnitude of the volte face in the trans fer of resources which was produced between 1981] and 1983 turns out to be even 


greater. 
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Net outflow 
of resources 


Exports of goods 
and services. 


1970 1975 a 1980 1983 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the International Monetary Fund and official information. 
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LATIN AMERICA: NET INFLOW OF CAPITAL AND TRANSFER OF RESOURCES 
(Billions of dollars and percentages) 


- Effective | F Net Net pay- 


men Unregis- eri at ai Transfer of Exports Varia- 
inflow sere ob GHP. s2/ 1. erates pee 2 ere af goods © « /8 7/8 tion in 
Orta sg tal and in- and terms 

tal? action! G45) tevegy UT Seon Cn) emmervicessmm At of trade 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
1970: 3.8 0.1 5:9 2.6 2.8 1.0 det 17.0 Spe) 6.5 3.4 
1971 4.5 -0.2 47 -4.4 3.0 1.5 yA V7 8.5 9.6 -2.7 
1972 6.0 1.0 7.0 16.7 3.1 2.9 aay 20.5 14.1 19.0 2.8 
1973 8.5 -0.7 7.8 -8.2 4.2 4.3 3.6 28.9 14.9 12.5 13.4 
1974 12:7 -1.3 11.4 -10.2 5.0 Vl 6.4 43.6 Ld 14.7 15.8 
1975 16.0 -1.8 14.2 -11.3 5.5 10.5 8.7 41.1 25:5 D2 aS: 
1976 18.9 -0.7 18.2 -3.7 6.8 L2st 11.4 47.3 25.6 24.1 4.6 
1977 15.4 1.6 17.0 10.4 8.2 Ved 8.8 35.9 12,9 1537; 6.1 
1978 24.4 ilEy: 26.1 7.0 OZ 14.2 159 61.4 23501 297-056 
1979 26.9 te 28.6 6.3 13.6 13.3 15.0 82.0 16.2 18.3 4.1 
1980 35-3 -5.5 30:0 Ie) 18.0 iis 12.0 105.8 16.5 ss) 333 
1981 48.3 -10.6 Sie -21.9 277 20.6 10.0 114.1 18.1 8.8 -8.9 
1982 28.1 -7.8 20.3 -27.8 36.9 -8.8 -16.6 102.6 -8.6 -16.2 -8.6 
1983° 12.5 -4.5 8.0 -36.0 34.7 -22.2 -26.7 100.0 -22.2 -26.7 -7.1 
Source: 1970-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Equivalent to net inflow of capital minus unregistered transactions. Corresponds to balance-of-payments item “errors and 

omissions”. “Provisional estimates. 


essential role in the financing of investment. Accordingly, a diminution of this inflow and, above all, 
its replacement by a net outflow directly affects both the rate and the social cost of the development 
process. Furthermore, such a reversal of the direction of resource transfers proves particularly serious 
when it occurs during the downturn of the economic cycle, since in that event it reinforces the 
negative effects of the conjunctural fall in the volume and prices of exports. Lastly, the net transfer of 
resources abroad may promote a major crisis, both for the developing countries and for the 
international financial system, in so far as the payments problems which it helps to generate may 
affect large-scale debtors in such a way as to call in question, or even imperil, the solvency of the 
creditor financial institutions. 

The immediate causes of this adverse trend in financial movements were two in number: the 
rise in the cost of external credit, and the abrupt decrease in the net capital inflow. 


1. The increase in the cost of external credit 


A very important factor behind the net outflow of financial resources from Latin America was the 
heavy and sustained increase in the servicing of foreign capital, in the form of remittances of interest 
and profits. Between 1977 and 1982 net payments under this head grew at an average annual rate of 
34%, a figure whose significance in real terms can be more clearly assessed if it is borne in mind that 
during that period domestic prices in the industrialized countries rose at an average rate of 9%, and, 
above all, if it is recalled that Latin America’s terms of trade deteriorated at an average annual rate of 
about 3%. Although in 1983 payments of interest and profits slightly declined in consequence of the 
fall in international interest rates and the contraction of economic activity in Latin America, they still 
amounted to nearly US$ 35 billion, i.e., more than three times as much as in 1978 (see table 29). 

The most important component of this phenomenal expansion of payments on foreign capital 
was constituted, by net interest payments. These represented 83 % of the outflows recorded under this 
head between 1978 and 1983, a period in which, moreover, they continued to soar, and were 
ultimately quadrupled. In turn, this evolution of interest payments had its origin in the rapid growth 
of the external debt and the considerable increases in international interest rates. 
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investment to debe servicing. 7 
Of course, as always happens, these regional averages conceal 
various countries. Thus, in 1983 the debt/export coefficient w 


(759%), Argentina (485%) and Brazil (408%), and, on the other 
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LATIN AMERICA: TOTAL GROSS DISBURSED EXTERNAL DEBT” = 


End-of-year balances in millions of dollars - ____ Growth rates 


» 279.28 roe 
1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 19g, ~—«1982 1983, 
Latin America 150 893 181978 221059 275 422 308 336 332279 22.2 12.0 7.8 
Oil-exporting ~~ 
countries 64390 77585 92324 118 963 128657 137387 22.7 8.1 6.8 
Bolivia® 1 762 1 941 2 220 2 450 21D 2 780 11.6 -3.1 17.2 
Ecuador 22975) 3 554 4 652 5 868 6 187 6 689 25.4 5.4 8.1 
Mexico 33946 39685 49349 72007 78000 82000 28.5 8.3 De 
Peru 9 324 9 334 9594. 9638 11097 12 418 3.4 154 Eg 
Venezuela’ 16 383 23071 26509 29000 31000 433 500 21.0 6.9 8.1 
Non-oil-exporting z 
countries 86 503 104 393 128735 156459 179679 194892 21.8 14.8 8.5 
Argentina 12496 19034 27162 35671 43634 45500 419 - 22.3 43 
Brazil® 52285 58907 68354 78580 87580 96500 14.5 11.5 10.2 
Colombia 4 247 Daswiy/ 6 277 7 930 9421 10740 25 al 18.8 14.0 
Costa Rica 1 870 2 333 3 183 3 360 3 497 3848 21.6 4.1 10.0 
Chile 6 664 8484 11084 15542 17153 17 454 32.6 10.4 1.8 
EI Salvador 986 939 1176 1 471 1 683 2 000 14.3 14.4 18.8 
Guatemala 821 934 1 053 1 409 1 504 1 766 19.7 6.7 17.4 
Haiti® 210 248 290 372 410 446 21.0 10.2 8.8 
Honduras 971 1 280 be 10 1 708 1 800 2 000 20.7 5.4 11.1 
Nicaragua‘ 961 Peas 1579 2 163 2 797 3 385 a1A 29.3 21.0 
Panama‘ 1774-2000" “PIN Sasa 2 820 273 9.6 °©°20.6 71651 
Paraguay 669 733 861 949 1 204 1 469 124 269 22.0 
Dominican 
Republic 1 309 1 565 1 839 1 837 1921 2 000 12.0 4.6 4.1 
Uruguay 1 240 1 679 2 156 3129: sc) Ae 55 4509 36.1 36.0 6.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. Brazil and Venezuela: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Bank for International Settlements. 
“Total public and private external debt. » Provisional figures. “Corresponds to public debt. “Including public debt, plus 
unguaranteed long and short-term debt with financial institutions supplying data to the Bank for International Settlements. “Including 


total medium and long-term debt plus short-term debt with financial institutions supplying data to the Bank for International Settlements. 


'°For more background information on this subject, see CEPAL, Adjustment policies and renegotiation of the external debt 
(E/CEPAL/SES.20/G.17), Santiago, Chile, February 1984. 


"The burden of indebtedness is obviously heavier in relationto exports than to the product. Whereas the debt/ product coefficient is not 
much higher in Latin America than in some Asian countries whose creditworthiness is still well-seen in the credit markets, the ratio of more than 
three to one existing between debt and exports trebles that of the large debtor countries in Asia. 
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_ Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Provisional figures. 
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Guatemala, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. The debt/produt ratio, in its turn, reached more than 
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80% in Costa Rica and over 135% in Nicaragua, but was only 20% in Colombia and Guatemala. 

Apart from the intensive growth of the total debt during the 1970s, there was a striking change 
in the sources of external credit, which caused a considerable increase in the average rate of interest. 
In the course of that decade private banks took the place of official credit institutions (bilateral and 
multilateral) as the region’s main creditors. Thus, the share of the commercial banks in Latin 
America’s total external debt has climbed from very modest levels at the beginning of the 1970s to 
approximately 80% at the present time. This structural change has implied a rise in the average cost 
of credit, since, as a general rule, commercial banks charge an interest rate about 50% higher than 
that charged by public international financing institutions, such as IDB and the World Bank. 

In practice, however, the chief cause of the rapid increase in interest payments lay in the 
variability of the interest rates at which private bank loans were contracted. Since in recent years the 
economic policies applied in some of the main industrial centres led toan unprecedented rise in 
bank interest rates, the effective rate of interest that had to be paid by the Latin American 
countries also went up unusually fast. In 1978 the nominal level of LIBOR and the United States 
PRIME rate was already over 9%, and they reached maximum average values of 16.5% and 
18.9%, respectively, in 1981. Although in the two following years they showed a downward 
trend, their levels in 1983 —10% for LIBOR and 11% for PRIME— were still very high in 
comparison with past periods (seetable 33). 

Moreover, to the cost represented by the basic rates must be added the spread, which since 1982 
has risen steeply, with the result that some countries have had to pay an average spread fluctuating 


Sy 7/ 


between 1.5% and 2.0%. Lastly, the increase in the rate of interest was also spectacular in real terms: 
as can be seen in figure 12, after registering negative values in 1974-1977, LIBOR and PRIME swung 
over to the positive side, attaining values of 6% and 8%, respectively, in 1981. Although in the next 
two years they declined, their level in 1983 was still more than twice that of about 2% recorded in the 
past.!® The heavy financial burden represented for the Latin American countries by the rise in 
interest rates is highlighted in tables 34 and 35. 


The first of these shows that in 1983 net interest payments absorbed 31% of the value of 


exports of goods and services. This figure, although slightly lower than in 1982, was equivalent to two 
and a half times the coefficient of 12% noted in 1978 and 1979.1? 


In several countries, of course, the problem was of even greater dimensions than are indicated _ 


by the regional average. For example, in 1983 the proportion of exports represented by interest was 
53% in Argentina, 47% in Bolivia, 40% in Brazil and 39% in Costa Rica. Since 1978 the growth of 
this coefficient had been exceptionally intensive in Argentina, where it increased by a factor of ten, 
and in Costa Rica, where it was quintupled (see table 34). 

Although the main causes of the spectacular rise in the net interest/export ratio between 1981 
and 1983 were the high interest rates and the increase in the external debt, another influencing factor 
was the serious depletion of the region's international reserves. Through its deposits in the 


Table 32 


LATIN AMERICA: RELATION BETWEEN TOTAL GROSS DISBURSED EXTERNAL 
DEBT AND EXPORTS OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


(Percentages) 
1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Latin America 246 222 210 242 301 332 
Oil-exporting 
countries 254 207 LE 208 245 281 
Bolivia 251 22h 2435: 242 260 326 
Ecuador 175 147 162 201 230 2) 
Mexico 316 262 210 249 286 305 
Peru 388 228 206 238 273 335 
Venezuela 167 154 133 139 177 225 
Non-oil-exporting 
countries 241 234 241 276 359 382 
Argentina 167 207 275 329 484 485 
Brazil 383 353 313 308 399 408 
Colombia 107 113 118 185 192 261 
Costa Rica 186 213 266 286 327 374 
Chile 227 184 186 310 370 379 
El] Salvador 107 74 OF 159 204 217 
Guatemala 63 63 61 7 115 151 
Haiti 100 116 95 149 Sis: 152 
Honduras 141 153 160 193 235 249 
Nicaragua 133 168 319 397 624 759 
Panama 189 178 147 145 176 208 
Paraguay 154 143 iy 167 195 310 
Dominican Republic 158 138 145 eal 168 164 
Uruguay 136 141 141 184 277 326 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


a aoc ; 
Provisional figures. 


'8In the first half of 1984 this downward trend was reversed, so that the two rates rose to 11% and 12% respectively 


is - ‘ ae pety ee ere f 
: To appreciate the gravity of the situation, it is useful to recall that an interest/export coefficient of 20% is already considered to 
constitute an unduly onerous financial burden. 
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P ‘Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Morgan Guaranty Trust, World Financial Markets, and from Economic Report of the President, 


- Washington, February 1984. 
“Corresponding to the interest rate on 180-day Eurodollar deposits in London. » Preferential rate granted by United States banks to their 
_ best clients. “Nominal rate deflated by the consumer price index of the industrialized countries. “Provisional estimates. 


international financial markets, Latin America traditionally received a substantial amount of 


_ resources, which helped partly to counterbalance interest payments. Of course, as international 


reserves decreased, interest earnings were reduced as well. Lastly, the rise in the interest/export 
coefficient was also due to a decline in the value of exports during the last three years. 

‘ There was also a rapid increase in the proportion of the region’s gross domestic product 
represented by interest payments. The coefficient for the region as a whole rose from only 1.5% in 
1978 to 4.0% in 1982-1983 and was much higher in 1983 in Bolivia (9.5%), Costa Rica (8.7%), Chile 
(6.6%) and Argentina (6.1%). While in the first three countries the net interest/product ratio was 
already a good deal higher than the regional average in 1978, in Argentina its increase was really 
spectacular, inasmuch as in that year the country in question had had one of the lowest coefficients in 
Latin America (0.7%) (see table 35). 


2. The decline in the net inflow of capital 
The other fundamental cause of the negative transfer of resources that Latin America had to make in 
the last two year$ was the striking reduction of the net inflow of capital. As previously noted, the net 
amount of this inflow notably decreased both in 1982 and 1983. In effect, its values —US$ 20 billion 
in 1982 and US$ 8 billion in 1983— were equivalent, respectively, to only 20% and 8% of the 
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Nominal rate 


1972 1975 1980 1983 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from Morgan Guaranty Trust, World Financial Markets, and from 
Economic Report of the President, Washington, D.C., February 1984, 
4Rate of interest on deposits in Eurodollars (180 days) in London. bNominal rate 
deflated by the consumer price index of the industrialized countries. °Preferential rate granted 
by the United States banks to their best clients. 
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- region’s total exports, which were figures far below the averages of about 33% recorded during the 


period 1978-1981.7° 
This falling-off in net capital inflows had its origin in two factors: the procyclical behaviour of 
the international private banks and the flight of capital from Latin America to the outside world. 


a) The procyclical behaviour of the international private banks 


The slump in credit activity was related, in the first place, with the behaviour of the private 


banks, Latin America’s principal creditors. These institutions are guided by a private and commercial 


perception of risk, which is highly sensitive and therefore imparts a high degree of variability to the 
loans they are prepared to grant. 

It is common knowledge that the banks’ image of Latin America’s creditworthiness began to 
deteriorate as from 1982, a circumstance which was partly due to the overwhelming increase in debt 
servicing. As can be seen in table 36, the sum to whichthis amounted in absolute terms was 
more than doubled between 1978 and 1982. Up to 1981, however, this upswing did not create major 
difficulties, inasmuch as exports also expanded at a very rapid rate. Thus, despite the ever-increasing 
commitments under the head of amortization and interest payments, the debt service coefficient 


20 The exceptional magnitude of the decline in net inflows of capital is clearly evidenced in column 3 of table 29. These figures, however, 
include the effect of inflows and outflows under the head of unregistered transactions, those termed “errors and omissions” in the balance of 
payments. Accordingly, so that a more exact picture of annual credit activity may be formed, column 1 of the same table presents an estimate of 
the effective net capital inflow, correcting the figures in column 3 by those financial operations which are not included in the economic 
authorities’ accounts. Although, as was said before, when this operation is performed the absolute amount of the net inflow of capital works out to 
be larger in each of the last four years, the decline in the net inflow of loans and investment between 1981 and 1983 is also greater. 
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—the creditworthiness indicator in commonest use among creditors — remained relatively stable, 
fluctuating between 42 and 49%. : 

But in 1982, mainly as a result of the international recession, Latin America’s total exports 
contracted by 10%, whereas debt servicing rose by almost 16%. Thus, the ratio between amortization 
and interest payments and the value of exports jumped from 49% in 1981 to 61% in 1982. Moreover, 
if short-term debt maturities —which amounted to approximately US$ 69 billion—?! were taken 
into account, Latin America’s debt service coefficient would have been about 120% in 1982, a 
manifestly untenable situation. 

It was in these circumstances that the region's creditors radically changed their view of its 
creditworthiness and decided to restrict their loans severely. The rapid deterioration of Latin 
America’s capacity to serve its debt and the considerable magnitude of the loans already granted by 
banks in the region were among the reasons why these latter saw a much higher degree of risk in their 
financial operations in Latin America. 

Their first reaction to this situation was to harden amortization terms, a step which, in turn, 
had the effect of directly reducing the net inflow of capital. In the 1970s the maturities of loans 
granted to the countries of the region had often ranged from seven to ten years; but such amortization 
periods became increasingly less frequent at the beginning of the present decade. What is more, a 
common practice among banks when they feel their risk to be greater is to meet the borrowers’ 
demand for refinancing by means of a steadily growing proportion.of short-term credits, i.e., those 
extended for less than one year. This attitude was reflected in the increase of the relative importance 


Table 35 


LATIN AMERICA: RELATION BETWEEN NET INTEREST PAYMENTS AND 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT* 


(Percentages) 
1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 

Latin America 1.5 1.8 Pao 3.3 4.1 4.0 

Oil-exporting 

countries 1.7 1.9 2A Bee 4.0 4.0 
Bolivia 2.8 4.0 5.8 6.9 9.0 95 
Ecuador 1.6 2.6 5u7 4.7 5.4 4.4 
Mexico 1.6 1.9 oy ae 4.2 3.8 
Peru pag Do 23 28, 52 41 
Venezuela 1.0 0.9 Lag A 2.2 aS 3.8 

Non-oil-experting 

countries 1.4 LZ 222 3.3 4.2 3.8 
Argentina Oe 0.7 ES a 5.8 6.1 
Brazil 1.6 201 2.8 3.8 4.4 3.6 
Colombia 0.6 0.6 0.4 0.7 1.4 t2 
Costa Rica 2.4 25) 4.6 6.7 7T3 8.7 
Chile 2.8 5-5 3u/ 5.0 re 6.6 
El Salvador 0.9 0.8 13 BS) 2 2.7 
Guatemala 0.1 0.5 0:2 0.6 0.9 0.7 
Haiti 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.9 
Honduras 1B) 2S 3.0 3.9 5:3 42 
Nicaragua $y 3.8 4.3 2, 6.0 aD 
Paraguay 0.7 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.6 0.9 
Dominican Republic 1.9 23 2.2 4.0 3:2 3:5 
Uruguay tls, 0.8 1.2 0.8 Ue, a7 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from official sources and from the International Monetary Fund. 
Interest payments include those corresponding to the short-term debt. Provisional figures. 


21See Inter-American Devel B 5mi bri ‘ 
Van aiiesons evelopment Bank, La deuda externa y el desarrollo econdémico en América Latina. Antecedentes y pers pectivas, 
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Table 36 
LATIN AMERICA: EXTERNAL DEBT INDICATOR 


a 
1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Billions of dollars 


Medium and long-term disbursements 38.4 46.0 43.0 59.5 43.6 
Oil-exporting countries 13:3 bie2 14.5 18.8 ie) 
Non-oil-exporting countries yal 28.8 28.5 40.6 28.0 

Debt service — 26.7 37.0 43.3 53.8 62.2 
Oil-exporting countries D7, 15.2 15.9 20.2 ae. 
Non-oil-exporting countries 17.0 21.8 26.4 33.6 39.0 es 

Total interest payments 9.5 14.2 21.0 31.4 39.2 35.7 
Oil-exporting countries 4.1 5.8 8.6 13a 16.8 16.2 
Non-oil-exporting countries 5.4 8.4 12.4 18.4 22.4 19.5 

Medium-term amortizations 1722 22.8 21.3 22.3 22.9 
Oil-exporting countries 5.6 9.4 7S tal 6.4 
Non-oil-exporting countries _ 11.6 13.4 14.0 1) 16.6 

Percentages 


Debt coefficients” 


DS/DIS 72 84 103 94 142 
Oil-exporting countries 73 89 110 105 150 
Non-oil-exporting countries 71 81 101 78 140 

DS/X 45 47 42 49 61 
Oil-exporting countries 38 4l 31 35 43 
Non-oil-exporting countries 50 a2 54 64 81 

I/X 16 17 20 28 38 35 
Oil-exporting countries 16 16 17 23 31 By 
Non-oil-exporting countries 15 19) 23 52 46 38 

TGD/X 247 223 211 243 301 daz 
Oil-exporting countries 254 207 177 208 245 281 
Non-oil-exporting countries 242 237 243 278 sy) 382 

TGD/GDP 30 =! 33 37 39 42 
Oil-ex porting countries 33 34 32 oy 40 43 


Non-oil-exporting countries 28 30 32 36 39 4] 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

“Provisional estimates. 

The following are the symbols used: DS: debt services; DIS: medium- and long-term loan disbursements; X: exports of goods and services; 
I: gross interest payments on the short- and medium-terms debt; TGD: total gross external debt disbursed; GDP: gross domestic product. 


of short-term credit in Latin America’s total debt, the proportion it represented rising from 15% in 
1975 to an average of 23% in 1980-1982. ?? 

The accumulation of these short-term liabilities reflected the severe pressures existing within 
the financial system. Credits of this type are usually granted for trade purposes, and it is estimated 
that they should represent the equivalent of about three months’ imports. In 1982, however, this 
proportion was exceeded three times over. In 1983, the short-term debt was reduced to the equivalent 
of seven months’ imports, largely owing to the constraint imposed on these credit lines by the 
creditors during the crisis. eet 

One effect of these changes was that the rate of amortization —i.e., amortization payments as a 
percentage of the debt— on the bank debt rose steadily throughout the second half of the last decade, 


22See IDB, op.cit., table 7. 
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reaching more than 40% in the two-year period 1981-1982. ?3 This, of course, also pushed up the rate 
of amortization on the total debt, which climbed from about 23% in 1975 to over 30% in 1982.74 

The increase in the amortization rate threw into relief the countries’ growing vulnerability, 
since it compelled them to intensify their “debtor activity”, i.e., that directed towards obtaining new 
loans to cover amortization payments and thus avoid a net outflow of capital. Faced with an intensive 
increase in the demand for credit for the sole purpose of refinancing amortization payments, the 
banks had to meet a growing number of applications for credit just when the amount of their 
commitments in the countries of the region forced them to give more weight to considerations of 
prudence. | 

The unwillingness of the banks to continue increasing their loans in Latin America became 
more patent still when they began to have doubts as to the capacity of Argentina —the third among 
the largest debtors in the region—to serve its debt, on account of the South Atlantic conflict in March 
1982, and was made yet more acute by the payments crisis in Mexico in the middle of the same year. 
As this country was the second largest debtor in the Third World, its difficulties created a sensation of 
panic in the financial market, which had a negative impact on the volume and terms of the credit 
available for other countries in the region. Thus, from August 1982 onwards the banks’ normal credit 
activity was brought to a virtual standstill. 

The magnitude of the constraint imposed by the banks can be appreciated in table 37, where the 
medium-term bank credits reported in the Eurocurrency market are presented. Before 1982 this type 
of credit was increasing at an average annual rate of 34% at the world level and 21% in the case of 
developing countries; those granted to Latin America exceeded this average, rising at an annual rate 
of 32%. For reasons already indicated, as from 1982 there was a sharp contraction of the new credits 
granted, and this trend persisted in 1983. For Latin America, the amount of new credits was reduced 
by 11% in 1982 abd 43% in 1983, these decreases being a good deal larger than those corresponding 
to the developing countries as a whole. Furthermore, part of the credits granted to Latin America in 
1982 and practically all those recorded in 1983 were not market operations, but non-voluntary loans 
which formed part of the debt refinancing programme organized under the sponsorhsip of the 
International Monetary Fund. 2° 

This drastic reduction in new credits to Latin America, which would have led to a net outflow of 
capital had it not been for the large-scale rescheduling of maturities carried out by the creditor banks, 
accounts for most of the spectacular decline in inflows of capital during 1982 and 1983. 


Table 37 


MEDIUM-TERM BANK CREDITS DECLARED ON THE EUROCURRENCY MARKET 


Billions of dollars Growth rates 
1977 ~~ 1978" 1979" “1980198! “1982—e 1085 a 1982 1983 
Total AVE 70.2) 6982.8 - FIALH133 he B4.950273. Dido F3T ieee 36ALE I 
Industrialized countries 172 29.0 LED 39.1 86.0 42.5 38.4 49.5 -50.6 -9.7 
Countries with centrally 
planned economies 34 3.8 713 2.8 1.8 0.7 Re 2ie 217s OGG Its 
Developing countries ZV 37.3 48.0 35.0 45.3 41.5 33.0 Dl? -8.4 -20.5 
Latin America 9.9 23 28.1 24.1 30.1 26.7 153 Phere) eb -42 57 
Asia 43 7.9 10.6 Felk 10.3 8.4 8.8 244 -18.5 48 
Africa and the Middle East 6.8 8.1 9.3, 3.8 48 6.4 8.9 -8.3 33.3 39a, 
Others 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.5 03 0.2 14 10.7 — —33.3 


Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust, World Financial Markets, January 1984. 


*See R. Ffrench-Davis, ‘El problema de la deuda externa en América Latina’, CIEPLAN. Santi i 

ag , = , Santiago, Chile, D 

*4Estimated on the basis of data in IDB, op.cit., tables 1 and 3. a A lp EES 

> For more detailed analysis of the role of the Fund and of non-voluntary loans granted by private banks, see CEPAL, Economic Survey of 


Latin America, 1982, Part Two (E/CEPAL/L.286); and Adjustment Policies and Renegotiati the Ex 
Santiago, Chile, February 1984, chapter III. . en oe emia 
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Table 38 
MEDIUM-TERM BANK CREDITS: SPREADS OVER BASIC INTEREST RATE’ 


—_—_— nee 


1981 : 1982 = 1983 
First Second uly- 
semester semester i i iil IV L Tt dent 
pia Aan ae ae Ae Ws LT ae he ene nm 2 ace Ne ASG oe NT ae 
ee 0.49 0.46 0.57 0.47 0.50 0.55 O:66>—* 0.57. 0.63 
0.85 0.80 0.87 0.95~ 0.87 0.85 1.39 
Other developing eat O92 
countries 0.83 1.05 1.08 1.47 2.02 Lae 1.80 
Overall average 0.74 0.69 0.75 0.78 0.69 0.93 1.53 0.96 L7 
ee ea eee ee 


Source: OECD, Financial Market Trends, Paris, November 1982 and November 1983. 
Weighted average of spreads for credits of over US$ 50 million and with maturities of more than three years. 


Such scanty loans as Latin America was able to secure in the last two years were obtained, 
moreover, on very burdensome terms. Over and above the extremely high rates of interest, the non- 
voluntary credits granted by the banks included very large spreads; some idea of the magnitude of the 
change can be formed from the figures in table 38, which show that the average surcharge on loans to 
developing countries increased from 0.95% in 1981 to 1.47% at the end of 1982 and 1.80% by mid- 
1983. Thus, the difference between the spreads on basic rates paid by the industrialized countries and 
by the developing countries rose from 0.48% in 1981 to 1.17% in July-October 1983. And, as will be 
seen later, the deterioration was a good deal worse for Latin America than for the developing 
countries as a whole. 


b) The flight of capital 


The second determinant of the massive transfer of resources abroad was the abundant outflow 
of private capital from the region. Thus, from the standpoint of their effects on the balance of 
payments, a considerable part of the new loans contracted by some Latin American governments was 
counteracted by the outflow of resources from the private sector. In these conditions, the increase in 
public indebtedness partly originated —especially at the beginning of 1982— in the need to cover the 
flight of private capital to the exterior. 

It is of course difficult to estimate the magnitude of the phenomenon. In the first place, there 
are no records of this type of capital movement, either because of the existence of a free foreign 
exchange market in the countries concerned, or owing to evasion of exchange controls by means of 
such procedures as under-invoicing of exports and over-invoicing of imports. Secondly, the coverage 
of indirect methods of estimating the flight of capital may be insufficient —which would lead to 
underestimating the flow— or their scope may be excessively broad, incorporating other factors 
conducive to an overestimate. 

A traditional indirect indicator of the flight of capital is the balance-of-payments item “errors 
and omissions”, which appears in the second column of table 29. According to these figures, between 
1980 and 1983 Latin America could have experienced a cumulative net outflow of capital of about 
US$ 28 billion —a sum equivalent to almost 7% of the value of exports of goods and services during 
that period and to approximately 8.5% of the cumulative external debt at the end of 1983. As is 
likewise evident from the figures in the same table, this outflow absorbed a significant proportion 
(25%) of the net inflow of capital between 1980 and 1983. 

There are signs, however, that the “errors and omissions” item underestimates the effective 
capital outflow. Another indirect method of estimating the flight of capital is to compare the growth 
of the external debt and the net annual inflow of capital recorded in the balance of payments. The 
difference between the two figures will represent the unregistered outflow of financial resources. 
Since the coverage of the data on external indebtedness for the years preceding 1980 is less wide, it 
seems prudent to confine the analysis to the three-year period 1981-1983. The corresponding 
calculation suggests that there could have been an unregistered financial outflow of about US$ 45 
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billion in that triennium, ie., a much larger sum than the US$ 28 billion estimated on the basis of the 
“errors and omissions” item in the balance of payments. These US$ 45 billion are equivalent to nearly 
14% of the external debt existing at the end of 1983.7° VAT, Monat GAM 

Nevertheless, these figures must be handled with a good deal of caution, since it is highly 
probable that they overestimate the unregistered capital outflow. In the first place, estimates of 
indebtedness relating to more recent years have a broader coverage than those of earlier date and 
therefore tend to overestimate the growth of the debt. Secondly, the figures on net movements of 
capital, which also enter into the calculation made, are affected by outflows which do not, strictly 
speaking, constitute a flight of capital, such as contraband and traffic in drugs. 

The flight of capital tends, of course, to occur or to be accentuated during periods of economic 
crisis and when the private sector loses confidence in the economic policies applied. In these 
circumstances, some of the holders of assets look for a haven abroad where the value of their capital 
may be conserved. Another factor that influences the process, and was probably important in Mexico, 
Venezuela and Argentina,-is the non-existence of exchange controls. Even when such controls are 
susceptible of evasion, their existence increases the cost of transactions of this type and therefore to 
some extent discourages the transfer of capital to the exterior. 

Lastly, it should be noted that although the flight of capital aggravated the crisis, it also signifies 
a potential, since, in principle, the resources concerned could be repatriated and thus give an impulse 
to investment and to the reactivation of the economy. For this to happen, however, economic policies 
would have to offer the holders of such assets prospects of security and an attractive rate of return. 


Il. RENEGOTIATION OF THE DEBT 


The abrupt drop in Latin America’s net external financing in the two-year period 1982-1983 
interrupted the process of “credit renewal” —i.e., the contracting of new loans to cover debt 
servicing— which had made the servicing of external commitments relatively easy during the 1970s. 
For most Latin American countries the change made the debt burden impossible to carry, and this in 
its turn caused many countries of the region to embark upon negotiations for the rescheduling of the 
external debt. 


1. The first round of reschedulings 


The first round of reschedulings, which was initiated in August 1982, was analysed in depth in the 
Economic Survey of Latin America, 1982. The data on this process published there are updated in 
tables 39; 40 and 41. 

In 1982 fourteen of the twenty countries of the region opened debt rescheduling negotiations; 
Colombia was the only country with a relatively large debt to the international private banks which 
did not do so. Generally speaking, debt restructuration operations combined two essential 
components: the rescheduling of one or two years’ amortizations and the procurement of new “non- 
voluntary” credits from the private banks in order to refinance that part of interest payments which 
the countries were not in a position to cover with resources of their own.2” Another characteristic 
element in the negotiations was the insistence of the banks that before a rescheduling agreement was 
concluded the country concerned should have agreed with IMF upon an adjustment programme. 28 
Lastly, also as part of the rescheduling processes, the Bank for International Settlements and the 
United States Treasury granted very short-term bridge credits to some countries to finance them 
temporarily during their negotiations with IMF. 

Tables 40 and 41 summarize the terms of the first rescheduling. It may be noted that they were 
exceptionally burdensome and represented a grave deterioration of debt conditions, both as regards 
the elements of indebtedness subject to negotiation (the spread in excess of LIBOR amortization 
periods and commissions), and with respect to the financial cost. The data in e6lenet 7 of table 41 


26 During the period analysed, the flight of capital was appparently concentrated in three countries: Venezuela Mexico and Argentin 
Uruguay also seems to have witnessed an outflow of appreciable magnitude in relation to the size of its economy é ‘ 

27In 1983 this proportion was about 50%. 

®The only exceptions to this rule occurred in the reschedulings of the external debt of Cuba and Nicaragua 
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Table 39 


LATIN AMERICA (SELECTED COUNTRIES): RENEGOTIATION OF 
EXTERNAL DEBT WITH PRIVATE BANKS 
(FIRST ROUND OF RENEGOTIATIONS 1982/1983)? 


(Billions of dollars) 


Gross bank R iati i i 
ne enegotiation of debt with private banks inarempprives dining 
Country pee ye Start of Amount Maturities 1982 and 1983 
: nego- of re- 
1982 1983 tia- Total Pub- Pri- scheduled IMF BIS United New 
tions lic vate amortizations ee States“ credits® 

Argentina 22.2 23.4 Sep 1982 13.00 6.00 7.00 Sep 1982-1983 2.20 0.50 ate 1 WO else 
Brazil 56.0 57.5 Dec 1982 4.80" Aes 1983 6.00 1.20 150 4.40 
Costa Rica OF] /07 "Sep Tost" 0.62)” 0:62 - 1982-1984 0.10 = 0.23 
Cuba 1.0 0.9 Sep-1982 014 0.14 - Sep 1982-1983 - - ; - - 
Chile 10.4 11.0 Jan 1983 3.46" 1.00 2.46 1983-1984 0.88 0.30 - 1.30 
Ecuador 4.1 4.2 Oct 1982 2.20! 1.20 1.00 Nov 1982-1983 0.17 - - 0.43 
Honduras 0.2 0.2 Jul 1982 O12 ee 012 - 1982-1984 0.11 - - - 

3 Mexico 59.0 62.9 Aug 1982 23.00" 23.00 - Aug 1982-1984 3.97 1.85 1.60 5.00 

, Nicaragua 016” 0:5 = 1982e" O55 = 095 - f - - : - 

’ Panama 4) 1.6 .. 1983 0.18 2 :. 1983 0.26 = - 0.10 
Peru 5.2 45 Mar 1983 0.38 0.38 E 1983 0.94 = : 0.45 
Dominican 
Republic 1.0 1.0 Dec 1982 V57. 015 0 1982-1983 0.46 - - - 
Uruguay i? 1.5 Feb 1983 0.63’ 0.63 - 1983-1984 0.46 - : 0.24 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data from the countries and from various national and international sources. 

“Including countries which during 1982 and 1983 signed definitive or provisional external debt renegotiation agreements with the private 

, banks: excluding the English-speaking Caribbean countries. 

Refers exclusively to each country’s short, medium- and long-term public and private debt with the private commercial banks that supply 
information to the Bank for International Settlements. The debt to governments and official agencies is not therefore included, nor the debt 
with suppliers, nor the debt with those commercial banks which do not transmit information to BIS. In some countries, this last item is 
significant. In the case of the Dominican Republic, the data correspond to official information. 

“Bank for International Settlements. Short-term bridge credits. 

“Credits granted by the international banks as part of the process of renegotiation of the external debt. 

‘Corresponds to public external debt maturities falling within the period September 1982 to December 1983 (US$ 6 billion ); to those 

maturities of the private external debt, protected by Central Bank exchange insurance, which fell due as from November 1982 
(US$ 5.5 billion); and to maturities of swaps (US$ 1.5 billion). It should be noted that Argentina did not sign any final agreement on 
renegotiation of its public external debt during the year 1983. In December 1983 the new government notified its intention to renegotiate a new 
agreement. 3 
, The international banks are waiting to disburse US$ 1 billion until an agreement with IMF is reached. 
At the end of 1982 an aplication was submitted to the foreing banks requesting them to grant 1) new loans to the amount of US$ 4.4 billion; 
2) refinancing of public and private debt amortizations to the amount of US$ 4.8 billion; 3) maintenance of the short-term loans of 
US$ 9.6 billion for the financing of foreign trade operations; and 4) re-establishment of the inter-bank credit lines at the levels reached on 30 

June 1982 (US$ 10 billion). Points 1 and 2 were accepted in February 1983 and point 3 later; point 4 was never settled. 

"In September 1983 an agreement was signed providing for the renegotiation of US$ 370 million of arrears and of amortization payments 
amounting to US$ 250 million which would fall due during 1983 and 1984. A trade credit equivalent to 50% of the interest payments disbursed 
in 1983 was also granted. The banks also agreed to maintain short-term revolving credits to an amount of US$ 215 million, with a spread of 
1 3/4 % over LIBOR. 

‘In August 1982 a request was submitted for deferment of the external debt service payments which were due to be made between September 
1982 and December 1983. the Banks also agreed to maintain the short-term credit lines with a spread of 1 1/4 % over LIBOR. 

*Includes amortization of credits due to be disbursed during 1983 and 1984 (US$ 2 158 million) and the restructuring of short-term financial 
credits (US$ 1.3 billion). In February 1983 the international banks authorized a moratorium up to April 1983 and then, by successive rollovers, 
up to January 1984. In the latter month and in February 1984 the definitive debt renegotiation agreements were signed. The maintenance of the 
short-term loans for the financing of foreign trade operations (US$ 1.7 billion) was also obtained, with a spread of 1 1/2 % over LIBOR. 

‘In September 1983 decrees were signed authorizing the signature of contracts for the refinancing of public and private debt amortizations to 
the amount of US$ 2.2 billion in the period November 1982 to December 1983. The agreement includes the maintenance of short-term credit 
lines totalling US$ 700 million with a spread of 1 5/8 % over LIBOR. Between October 1982 and January 1983, by common accord with the 
creditors, no payments were made against the public debt. : ; 

™ A note of understanding between the government and the creditor banks committee was signed in February 1983, but this agreement did not 
come into force because the banks refused to contribute new financing equivalent to double the half-yearly interest payments falling due. Until 
the end of 1983 the government kept up to date with interest payments; the same was not the case with amortization payments on capital. 

"In August 1982 the international banks authorized a moratorium on public external debt amortization payments for three months, which was 
subsequently extended until March 1983 and later to August 1983. In the latter month and in September 1983 contracts were signed for the 
refinancing of public external debt amortization payments totalling US$ 19.83 billion. Later on the amount restructured under the agreement 
reached US$ 23 billion. > — “age 

°During 1982 a renegotiation agreement for this amount was concluded. The terms of the renegotiation are similar to those originally 

contracted in a debt rescheduling agreement the government obtained in 1980. 

Pin addition short-term credit lines totalling US$ 2 billion were renewed, with a spread of 1.5% over LIBOR. -! 

41m September 1983 an agreement was concluded on the refinancing of US$ 465 million of short-term debt and US$ 100 million of medium- and 
long-term debt. ; ’ ; 4 ve 

"Corresponds to 90% of amortization payments on short- and medium-term credits due to be made during 1983 and 1984. In addition, short- 
term credit lines amounting to US$ 81 million were maintained, At the beginning of March 1983 payments had been deferred for 90 days by 
agreement with the creditor banks. In July 1983 an agreement was signed with 80 creditor banks. 
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that they needed to cover their financing requirements in 1984. —— a in, m* 
Ay eyo he ‘ 
tuefahy 
Table 40 ee sons Bot tenn a ES 
LATIN AMERICA (SELECTED COUNTRIES): TERMS OF RESCHEDULING 
OF EXTERNAL DEBT TO PRIVATE BANKS Pvrure ees: 
(FIRST ROUND OF RESCHEDULINGS: 1982/1983) * % * 
oe Total period Grace b 
LIBOR on ‘ad Commissions 
(pereentise) (years) period (years) = 
Country fh ohana Rye? ooo ais ~eaabeemesienes ae 
R AC ~~ AE R AC R AC 
Cre ey 3) (4) 6) (6) 09 metorgre 2. 
Argentina‘ ZAS ge2.D0 va, 5.0 3.0 3.0° TZ 1.25 
Brazil 250m 2513 8.0 8.0 20 25 1.50 1.50 
Chile Bie was 8.0 7.0 4.0 4.0 125 1.25 
Costa Rica® ~ 2.25 - BS. SUS 4.0 - 1.38 - 
Cuba 2.25 - 8.0 - 3.0 - 1.25 - 
Ecuador p> nee 7.0 6.0 1.0 1.5 | a 1.25 
Honduras 2.38 - 7.0 - 3.0 - 1.38 - 
Mexico 1G: Ae 8.0 6.0 4.0 Ay akc a a:25 
Nicaragua® f - 12.0 - 5.0 - - : 
Panama 5 A as 2 6.0 6.0 2.0 2.0 1.50 1.50 
Peru 2.250 «9225 8.0 8.0 3.0 3.0 1.25 1.25 
Dominican Republic 225 - 6.0 - 2.0 - qe25 - 
Uruguay ~ YA ip OPV AP 6.0 6.0 2.0 2.0 1.38 1.38 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures and data from various national and international sources. 

“Column R refers to rescheduled maturities and column AC to terms for additional credits. 

"Calculated as a percentage of the total amount of the transaction and paid once only at the time of signing the loan contracts. It should be noted 
that evidence has been found that some commissions were not declared, and consequently the figures could underestimate payments under this 
head. 

“At the end of 1983 the new Government of Argentina notified irs intention to negotiate another debt rescheduling agreement, the terms of 
which would be better than those included in the present table. 

“During 1983 the renewal of short-term trade credits was granted with a spread of 1.75% over LIBOR and for a term of three years. 

“Nicaragua is continuing the rescheduling of its bank debt on the terms established in an agreement signed in 1980. 

Nicaragua pays a maximum rate of 7%; the difference between the interest rate in force and the 7% ceiling will be capitalized. 


var oma a aoe 


es 


: ee Fame Fs) ; ’ 

8.1 Th eR TE ey.» a 
' j 22d. 9. 6.0 0.90 1.38 pn 280. 6.08 7.48 
ECLAC, on the basis of official data and information from various national and international sources. . 


bol R*AC represents a weighted average of the rescheduled credits and additional credits. 
nan index of the cost-of-credit components which are subject to negotiation. The following is the formula used: 


in which: C= Commissions; P= Period; S= Spread over LIBOR, and in which subindex 1 
refers to the conditions existing in 1983 and subindex 0 to average terms in 1980-1981. All 


P 
: " ae . components of the formula are weighted by the amount of the loan. It should be noted that 
& the deterioration is not in itself an indicator of the quality of a country’s negotiation, since 
gil it is strongly influenced by the borrower's initial position. 
Py 
Py 


“A real annual LIBOR of 5% is assumed and C/P + S are added. 
4 At the end of 1983 the new Government of Argentina notified its intention to negotiate a new external debt rescheduling agreement. 


a) The reduction of the banks’ new commitments 


In 1984 the banks continued to pursue their policy of granting new loans to refinance a part of 


interest payments. However, there was a marked decline in this contribution. For example, in 1984 


Mexico has received new credits amounting to US$ 3.8 billion (a sum which represents a 6% 
expansion of the banks’ commitments) in comparison with the US$ 5 billion obtained in 1983 
(equivalent to an increase of approximately 8% in the said commitments). In 1984 the new credits 
obtained by Chile were reduced to US$ 780 million as compared with US$ 1.3 billion in the preceding 
year, which implied that the growth rate of the banks’ commitments fell from 11% to7%. Similarly, 
there was a reduction of the credits granted to Ecuador and, up to mid-1984, Peru had received no new 
credits, after having been granted US$ 450 million in 1983 (see table 42). The only countries that 
obtained more credits in 1984 than in 1983 were Brazil —which received US$ 6.5 billion in 1984, as 
against US$ 4.4 billion in 1983— and Nicaragua, which apparently had the opportunity of organizing 
a new loan for US$ 200 million, after several years in which it had no access to new credit from the 
commercial banks. It must be stressed, however, that the increase in the financing obtained by Brazil 
was due to the fact that during the first round it was impossible to maintain the inter-bank credit lines 
to that country at the established levels. Accordingly, in the second round it was decided to substitute 
new medium-term credits for the short-term lines. 
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Table 42 
LATIN AMERICA (SELECTED COUNTRIES): RENEGOTIATION OF THE 
EXTERNAL DEBT WITH PRIVATE BANKS 
(SECOND ROUND OF RENEGOTIATIONS: 1983/1984) * 


(Billions of dollars) 


Gite Renegotiation of the debt with the private banks Ne sh 
nk Start of Maturities credits — 
2 one at negotia- cease to be re- approved 
end of 1983 tions Total Public Private scheduled in 1984° 
Argentina 23.4. Dec:1983 22.007 22.00 - Sep 1982-1984 0.5° 
Bolivia 12 Oct 1982 0.64 0.64 - 1983-1985 - 
Brazil DS Jun 1983 5.40° ~ ie 1984 6.4 
Chile 11.0 Jan 1984 - Fre - - 0.8 
Ecuador 42° Nov 1983 1.50 : cs 1984 0.4" 
Mexico 62.9 Mar 1983 11.60 - 11.60 Aug 1982-1984 3.8 
Nicaragua 0.5 Jun 1983 2 e! Jun 1983-Jun 1984 0.2" 
Peru 45 Dec 1983 1.56 1.56 ~- 1984- July 1985 - 
Venezuela 28.5 Oct 1982 24.00 = . 1983-1984 . 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data from countries and information from various national and international sources. 

“These data are provisional and subject to revision. The countries included are those that during 1983 did not conclude any formal external debt 
rescheduling agreement with private banks; others that during 1983 signed definitive or provisional agreements relating only to that year's 
maturities, and for those of 1984 began a second round of renegotiations; and countries that applied for new credits to refinance interest 
payments in 1984. 

Refers exclusively to each country’s short-, medium- and long-term public and private debt with the private commercial banks that transmit 
information to the Bank for International Settlements. Accordingly, neither the debt with governments of official institutions is included, nor 
the debt with suppliers, nor the debt with commercial banks that do not transmit information to BIS. In some countries this last item is 
significant, and the figures could therefore underestimate the share of the banks in total external debt. 

“Refers to credits granted by the international banks as part of the renegotiation process. 

“Refers to US$ 14 billion corresponding to amortization payments on the public debt due in 1982-1984; interest payments to the amount of 
US$ 6 billion; and bridge credits for a sum of US$ 2 billion (estimate prepared in May 1984). The total amount includes the renegotiated 
public external debt mentioned in table 39, since the authorities never concluded a definitive agreement with the private banks. In mid- 
December 1983 the new Government of Argentina asked the international banks for a moratorium on all amortization and interest payments 
up to 30 June 1984. 

“At the end of March 1984 the Governments of Brazil, Colombig, Mexico, Venezuela and the United States announced a package financing of 
US$ 500 million for the payment of interest on Argentina’s external debt, of which US$ 300 million were provided by the above-mentioned 
countries, US$ 100 million by the commercial banks and US$ 100 million by the beneficiary government. The loans from the latin American 
countries are short-term bridge credits and will be replaced by a loan from the United States Treasury once Argentina reaches an agreement 
with IMF. 

‘Includes maturities amounting to US$ 416 million and corresponding to the debt rescheduled by the banks in 1981, and US$ 225 million in 
amortization payments due within the period 1983-1985. In principle, the government reached an agreement with the foreign banks in mid- 
1983, but it was conditional upon the approval of an agreement with IMF which up to May 1984 had not been signed. At the end of 1983 it was 
agreed that 50% of interest would be paid. In June 1984 the government notified its intention of temporarily deferring its amortization and 
interest payments. 

“In November 1983 a final agreement was reached on financing which includes US$ 6.5 billion provided by the commercial banks, 
US$ 3.5 billion in the shape of refinancing by the Paris Club and US$ 2.5 billion in financing from State entities in the industrialized countries. 
Still in force, moreover, are short-term commercial credit lines to an amount of US$ 10.3 billion and short-term inter-bank credit lines 
amounting to US$ 6 billion. 

"As from June 1983 Nicaragua for the first time stopped interest payments on the bank debt. In December an agreement was reached to 
refinance interest payments in arrears, which provides for capitalization of 100% of interest payments, amortization to begin as from the 
second semester of 1984. 

‘Including the refinancing of US$ 610 million corresponding to the medium- and long-term debt and US$ 950 million corresponding to the 
short-term debt. 

{Estimate on the basis of official data. 

At the end of March 1983 the international banks authorized a three months’ moratorium on payments which was subsequently extended on 
four occasions. In April 1984 a sixth moratorium up toJuly 1984 was requested. In June 1984 the Government pledged itself to settle part of the 
cumulative interest payments corresponding to the public and private sectors. 
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Table 44 


_ LATIN AMERICA (SELECTED COUNTRIES): DETERIORATION OF 


TERMS OF INDEBTEDNESS WITH THE PRIVATE BANKS 
(SECOND ROUND OF RENEGOTIATIONS: 1983/1984)" 


q pad pets Dete- 
e jpread over 5 riora- ; 
LIBOR ape oe Commissions tion ae es 
C ey e (percentage) es of : peas 
. 1980/ 1980/ _,, 1980/ oe 1980/ I 
os * percen- n- 
1981 - paso 1981 ates 1981 pee tage) 1981 es crease 
r- Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Argentina vor - 6 vie: i a lee cf eee = 
=! Brazil EG2) - 2.00 > “855 OOF 2.01 1.00 i, G86. alll 3.6 
° Chile 0.91 Sy 7.6 See O.Siie O65 51 G02 6.82 133 
Ecuador 0.74 Lire 8.0 VO 09/5) 0:88 ol 5:36) 16:85 16.9 
4 Mexico 0.65 1.50 7.6 1030) 90570 50.63) 60 SAS 6565 9143 
= Peru it2 ily 8.2 9.0 1.07 6.25 7.46 18.6 


eee ea ee ee 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data and information from various national and international sources. 
“The symbol R*AC represents a weighted average of rescheduled credits and additional credits. 
> Based on an index of the cost-of-credit components that are subject to negotiation. The following is the formula used: 


tS 


in which: C= Commissions; P= Period; S= Spread over LIBOR and in which-subindex 1 
refers to terms existing in 1983-1984 and subindex 0 to average terms in 1980-1981. All 
components of the formula are weighted by the amount of the loan. It should be noted that 
the deterioration in itself is not an indicator of the quality of a country’s negotiation, since 
it is strongly influenced by the borrower's initial position. 


A real annual LIBOR of 5% is assumed and C/P + S are added. 
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Several factors account for the decrease in the banks’ new commitments. On the one hand, the 
private banks want to restrict the extent of their commitments in the Latin American countries, and 
are therefore seeking gradually to reduce the amount of new credits linked to each successive round of 
debt renegotiation. On the other hand, the countries of the region, faced both with the unwillingness 
of the banks to grant new resources and with the strict IMF targets designed to reduce financing 
requirements, have spectacularly compressed their imports, whereby they have succeeded in radically 
reducing the deficit on current account and, consequently, the need for new loans. Another factor of 
some importance is that certain countries are hoping to replace part of the bank financing with new 
disbursements by the official international credit institutions, such as IDB and the World Bank. 


b) Reduction of the negotiated price of credits 


As mentioned above, the first round of reschedulings was characterized by the abrupt 
deterioration of borrowing conditions. In the second round, on the other hand, the countries 
succeeded in obtaining somewhat more favourable terms. In table 43 it can be seen that for all 
countries both the spreads over LIBOR and the commissions were smaller, and that maturities were 
longer in the second round of renegotiation than in the first. Although the new debt terms were still 
burdensome in comparison with those prevailing in the credit market in 1980-1981, the relative 
deterioration in the conditions negotiated, as well as the financial cost, was much more moderate than 
in the first phase of the renegotiations (see columns 7 and 10 in table 44). 

But the relief provided to the Latin American countries by the decrease in the negotiated price 
of credit was largely neutralized by the appreciable rise which occurred after December 1983 in LIBOR, 
the basic interest rate over which debtors and creditors have no control. In fact, while the countries 
obtained a reduction of approximately half a percentage point in the spread over LIBOR during the 
second round of renegotiations, LIBOR itself increased two points between December 1983 and May 
1984, more than counteracting the benefits of the improvement in the negotiated price of credit. 29 

It is interesting to note that it was the countries which decided to reprogramme only one year’s 
maturity (1983) that were able to take most advantage of the new situation, since the softer 
conditions were applied not only to new credits obtained in 1984 but also to the rescheduled 1984 
maturities. On the contrary, the debtor countries that rescheduled the latter in advance during the 
first round of renegotiations had to comply with the more burdensome conditions negotiated on that 
occasion. 


2°1t is estimated that if this increase in LIBOR persists for one year, it will signify additional payments on Latin America’s external debt 
of at least US$ 5 billion, a sum equivalent to 6% of the value of the region's exports of goods in 1983. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


= 


Economic activity recovered slightly in 1983, though the increase of 2.8% in the gross domestic 
product only partially compensated for the severe falls in the two preceding years (see table 1). This 
incipient recovery had some special features. In the first place, the growth of the product was 
markedly slower than in previous periods of recovery. In the second place, real wages increased much 
more rapidly than production. Moreover, the improvement in industrial activity took place at the 
{ same time as a continuous fall in purchases from abroad, including those of intermediate goods. This 
untypical behaviour, which reflects the resubstitution of imports following the breakdown of the 
opening-up experiment, once again enabled a significant trade surplus to be achieved. This did not 
| alleviate the difficult external payments situation, however, owing to the extremely high cost of the 
servicing of the debt. Moreover, the inflation rate went up again: the growth of consumer prices in 

1983 (430%) exceeded all previous records (see figure 1). Thus, despite the improvement in the rate 

_-of production and in real wages, and the drop in unemployment, the economy was still far from 
overcoming its already prolonged crisis. 

Economic policy was clearly transitory in character during 1983, since the announcement of 
elections for the month of October put a well-defined limit on government measures. Hence the 
economic authorities confined their objectives to an attempt to avoid brusque changes in the economy 
at a time when the critical situation of the external sector, the deterioration in activity and the 
sharpening of social tensions were simultaneously creating conditions of instability. 

At the beginning of the year the government negotiated an agreement with the IMF, as part of 
its programme for refinancing the external debt. This agreement involved a gradual reduction in the 
growth rate of prices, together with a slight recovery in the product and in real wages. No abrupt 
changes in relative prices were envisaged: there was to be a moderate increase in public service 
charges, and interest rates and the exchange rate were to keep in line with the evolution of prices. A 
reduction of the fiscal deficit and a gradual slackening of monetary expansion were also contemplated. 
Although initially the monetary and fiscal goals were more or less attained, already from the 
beginning of 1983 certain deviations from the agreed programme were observable. In particular, 
wages went up faster than had been foreseen, and the interest rates in the regulated market were 
markedly lower than inflation, while those of the free market attained very high levels. Moreover, 
since the policies were obviously so fragile, there were no clear guidelines to bring about a slowdown 
in price expectations. 

In fact, in the second half of the year, the original programme was overtaken by events. On the 
one hand, the rise in expenditure and the fall in revenue substantially increased the fiscal deficit, while 
the growth rate of wages quickened. At the same time, the renegotiation of the external debt ran into 
increasing difficulties, which culminated in September when a judicial decision ordered the cessation 
of the negotiations that some public enterprises had been conducting with the creditor banks. This led 
to a virtual suspension of payments abroad and to a brusque rise in the parallel exchange rate. The 
sum of the existing pressures, on the other hand, led to a sharp upswing in prices, which grew at an 
average rate of over 17% per month in the second half of the year. 

The authorities who took over the government in December were faced, therefore, with 
conditions of extreme instability. Furthermore, the poor performance of the economy in recent years 
led the majority currents of opinion to favour major changes in the policy approach, with a view to 
increasing domestic income and redistributing it to benefit the lower-income groups. The 
government announced that these would be their main objectives and that they would base their 
strategy for renegotiating the external debt and their programme of price stabilization on them. 

Thus, discussions were initiated with the IMF with a view to reaching an agreement which 
would facilitate the rescheduling of the payments abroad without causing a further contraction of the 
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economy. Changes in fiscal policy were also announced: the deficit in the public sector would be 
diminished by reducing certain expenditures (especially on defence and security), exercising greater 
control over tax evasion, and imposing higher taxation on income and wealth, while expenditure ofa 
social nature would be increased. Control of the government financial imbalance, with a view to 
moderating monetary expansion, would be one of the components of the anti-inflationary 
programme; its other element would be the incomes policy. A large part of the initial decisions on 
economic policy were concerned with the establishment of guidelines for prices. In December a 
substantial wage increase was granted (a growth rate in real wages of around 7% was programmed 
for 1984), and measures to control industrial prices were adopted. It was also decided that the 
exchange rate, wages, interest rates, public service charges and controlled prices should be readjusted 
initially on the basis of schedules announced month by month. Thus a policy of gradual deceleration 
was adopted, in the hope that the expectations of the private sector would gradually adjust themselves 
so as to reconcile a fall in the inflation rate with a rise in the activity rate. 


Table 1 


ARGENTINA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic-product at market prices 
(millions of 1970 dollars) 35047 37.397. 37 6/5 35 326, +33'459. 34555 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 27.4 27.8 28.2 28.7 29/2 29.6 
Per capita gross domestic product 
(1970 dollars) 1 282 1 346 1 334 1 231 1 147 1 161 
Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 
Gross domestic product -3.4 6.7 0.7 -6.2 -5.3 2.8 
Per capita gross domestic product -4.9 5.0 -0.9 -7.7 -6.8 12 
Gross national income -3.4 7.6 1.8 -7.0 -7.0 2.4 
Terms of trade (goods and services) 1S! 8.6 GAS, -9.2 -16.6 -2.6 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 13.6 22.6 7.8 9.7 -16.9 4.0 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services Bs, 76.8 49.1 -11.2 -44.7 -4.8 
Consumer prices 
December-December 169.8 139.7 87.6 131.3 209.7 433.7 
Variation between annual averages LISD 159.5 100.8 104.5 164.8 343.8 
Money“ ; 170.3 145.5 97.8 68.6 222.4 370.6 
Industrial workers’ wages 170.6 198.0 120.1 81.0 145.1 446.2 
Unemployment rate“ 2.8 2.0 2.3 4.5 4.8 4.0 
Current income of government 154.0 170.0 79.8 97.9 168.3 342.2 
Total expenditure of government 138.9 163.2 110.6 139.2 124.5 718.6 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure of 
government‘ . 217 19.7 31.4 43.3 32.2 63.4 
Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 
Trade balance (goods and services) 2 520 403 -3 191 -757 2 600 SAS 
Balance on current account 1 836 399 49774), 24712 0 Al] eet 
Balance on capital account 302. JOD 2 LEG SS ee. ace 
Variation in net international reserves 2 236 4424 -2666 -3 452 -762 245 
& 
External debt 12496 19034 27162 35671 43 634 45500 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
A Dae : : 
Preliminary figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect. “Balances at end of year. “Variation between 


Boa 
ete averages. Simple avereee of the results of surveys for each year in the Federal Capital and Greater Buenos 
ires. Percentages. Global medium and long-term external debt. 
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2. Trends in economic activity = 


\ 


a) Total supply and demand atin 

Total supply went up by 2.5% in 1983, since the growth of 2.8% in the product more than offset 
the drop of somewhat more than 2% in the volume of imports of goods and services. The recovery in 
the gross domestic product contrasted with the marked decreases it had suffered during the two 
preceding years (see table 2). Nonetheless, the aggregate volume of production was only similar to 
that of ten years earlier, which demonstrates the intensity of the recent crisis. The decline in imports, 
unusual in a period of increased activity, confirms the reversal of the trend towards economic 
openness already noted in 1982. The import coefficient, in fact, was over 40% less in 1983 than in the 
period 1980-1981 and was similar to that recorded, on average, in the period preceding the tariff and 
exchange-rate reforms of the late 1970s. 

The most dynamic component of total demand was exports of goods and services, which went 
up in volume by almost 10%. This was influenced by the notable increase in grain sales. There was 
also an increase in consumption (4.7%), probably in response to the larger income of wage-earners 
and the negative real interest rates on bank deposits. - - 

In contrast, investment once more declined: the drop in private construction (-12.5%) more 
than offset the slight recovery in public construction and in expenditure on equipment. With these 
results, investment in construction was at its lowest since 1970. This meant still further depression in 
housing construction, which was affected by financial restrictions, by the reduced public activity in 
this field, and possibly by uncertainty as to future rent regulations. The slight increase in public 
construction, for its part, should be viewed in the light of the extremely low level recorded in 1982. In 
fact, the increased rate of execution of some works was sufficient to produce the slight growth 
referred to, even though no new projects of importance were initiated. Investment in equipment 


Table 2 


ARGENTINA: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Millions of Percentage 


1970 dollars breakdown Spi St 
1981 1982 1983° 1970 1980 1983° 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Total supply 39 090 35557 36446 106.7 111.9 106.0 3.8 -7.3 -9.0 25 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 35 326 33 453 34388 100.0 100.0 100.0 O74 $--O:25 eS 2.8 
Imports of goods and 
services” 5 (O44. 2.104 21058 6.7 ESS G:10)___.40:29 2a 5. 9 aaa -2.2 
Total demand 39 090 35557 36446 106.7 111.9 106.0 3.8 -7.3 -9.0 25 
Domestic demand 35-576 32019-32561 996. 103.8 947 Dal -9.0 -10.0 ey, 
Gross domestic investment 6632 5 615-4912" 21 Os P2223. 1-195 El 
Gross fixed investment 6881 5191 5.090" "21.27" 22008 14:9 5:6) © - 17.2 = e246 2.0 
Construction 4°295' 3,469 3.260 13:2 13: 9.5 0:6 -1351 =19: 258-60 
Public 1692 1 438 1 483 52 5.4 43S 3.2 Fe tS.0 3.1 
Private 26032 O315) 1777. 8.0 Het Sa 3.4 -10:1 -220: E125 
Machinery and equipment 2586 1722 1 830 8.0 9.0 a3 $.2 _-23:3 33.4 63 
Changes in stocks 249. 474478 GS 5 
Total consumption 28 944 26 404 27649 784 80.9 80.4 46 -5.0 -88 4.7 
General government 4309 4 288 an O35 a SG oe: 1.3 -1.3 0.5 ; 
Private 24 635 22 116 > -CBrLy Wee te dant aah o eee 
Exports of goods and 
services 3514 3538 3 885 7a: SP ist riOs eas 0.7 9.8 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Argentina. 


“Preliminary figures. The figures for exports and im i 
) ports of goods and services were taken from balance-of- payments dat 
in dollars at current prices, which were converted to constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for ne aman 
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hod Table 3 


ARGENTINA: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY TYPE OF 
5 ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 
ee 


eee Percent 
Millions of 1970 dollars tee nen Growth rates 


1980 =1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 
eS Sa ee ee Se i a eh ee ee 


Gross domestic product” 33 380 31299 29639 30468 100.0 100.0 100.0 0.7 -6.2 -5.3 2.8 


Goods 15621 14088 13651 14263 49.0 468 46.8 -9.8 -3.1 4.5 
Agriculture, hunting, 

forestry and fishing 4225, A325 400). 4688 913.9 212 75 15.2 6 67 2.4 6.4 0.8 
Mining and quarrying 835 839 833 852 208) 2.5 2.8 3.8 0.6 -0.7 2 
Manufacturing 8554 7 019" 6687 7349" 27.0 925.0 —- 24m 25.8 “GO -4.7 9.9 
Construction 2210" 1905" 1528" 1 424 6.5 6.6 4.7 El S138" 19:85 © -68 
Basic services 4773 4628 4561 4750 146 143 15.6 2S) goal 2-15 4.2 
Electricity, gas and water POW AW 7S WV 2T4 a slshd 23 3.6 4.3 7:3) sled 3.1 8.0 
Transport, storage 

and communications BOS 29-3 45031347 44 3-439 ee hlde-16.7- 113 0.6 3.7 -3.0 2.8 
Other services 12986 12583 11427 11455 37.4 38.9 37.6 5 (ime oulin ae 932 0.2 


~Wholesale and retail trade 


restaurants and hotels 4996 4657 3804 3939 1:2 15:0" 12°79 5.6 -68 -183 3.6 
Financial institutions, 
insurance, real estate 


and business services 5.035) p< 2-873) 9 2530) 42328 7.6 9.1 7-0 See 5.3 -11.9 — -8.0 
Ownership of dwellings 684 697 710 TAS, al 2.0 2.4 1.9 2.0 1.8 1.4 

Community, social and 

personal services BOF ee 055 8 510930) 55 1888" 214.6) Nas 7s Pag) 2.0 0.8 19) 


Government services SGA: a 205) 25 278. 3.326 9.8 OD} 10.9 0.8 1.0 ZS sl) 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Argentina. 
“Preliminary figures. ° As the individual activities and the total were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not 
correspond exactly with the latter. 


likewise grew from very depressed values. Recovery was particularly noticeable in expenditure on 
transport equipment (15%), probably because of the increasing obsolescence of the existing stock. 
Purchases of machinery, on the other hand, rose by only slightly more than 3%, mainly thanks to the 
greater investments of the agricultural sector and scattered increases in capacity in some industrial 
branches. In addition —and as a reflection of the process of import resubstitution already indicated— 
there was a significant change in the origin of the capital goods incorporated: there was a pronounced 
fall in imported goods (-19%) while purchases of nationally produced goods rose by 22%. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


i) The agricultural sector. The agricultural product grew by almost 1% in 1983. This rise was 
due exclusively to the increase in livestock production, since, despite the excellent grain harvest of the 
1982/1983 season, the value added by crop farming actually declined slightly (see tables 3 and 4). 

The components of crop farming production displayed an uneven trend: the growth registered 
in fruits and cereals contrasted with the stagnation in the production of green vegetables and pulses 
and the decline in the production of oilseeds and industrial crops. 

The agricultural product assigned to 1983 in the calculation of the national accounts reflects, on 
the one hand, the harvesting activities of the 1982/1983 season and, on the other, the estimates of the 
activity on sowing, care of the crops and part of the harvesting of the 1983/1984 season. Hence, the 
variation in the value added does not necessarily coincide with the changes in the volume of goods 
marketed duririg the year. The discrepancy was especially marked in 1983: whereas the product 
generated by crop-farming activities typical of the pampa (cereals and oilseeds) declined slightly, the 
supply of goods of that origin reached an all-time record of 40 million tons (see table 5). 


US 


The exceptional volume of the 1982/1983 harvest was mainly due to the increased production 
of wheat, which came to 15 million tons. Throughout 1983 the relative prices of wheat tended to go 
down, as a result of the fall in the real exchange rate and international price levels (the prices in the 
world market declined by 20% between the sowing months of 1982 and those of 1983). Asa result of 
this the area sown was reduced for the 1983/1984 season, and this, coupled with the smaller yields for 
climatic reasons, probably means a smaller supply of this cereal in 1984. In contrast, the improvement 
in the international prices of maize (64%), sorghum (33%), soya (15%) and sunflowerseed (20%) 
stimulated an increase in the areas devoted to these crops. 

The fall in the product of industrial crops was due to the decline in cotton-growing, since there 
was increased production of sugar cane, tobacco and tea. This lower production of cotton was due to 
the low prices recorded in 1982 —which discouraged sowing— and to the poor yields obtained. With 
the fall in the supply, domestic prices rose markedly in 1983, which resulted in a considerable 
expansion of the area cultivated for the 1983/1984 season. As there was a general rise in domestic and 
international prices for industrial crops, a major increase in production is forecast for the agricultural 
year 1983/1984. 


Table 4 


ARGENTINA: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Millions of 1970 dollars Growth rates” 
1980 1981 1982 1983" 1981 1982 1983° 
Gross product of agricul- 
tural sector, at factor cost® 4 223 4 325 4 603 4 638 2.4 6.4 0.8 
Crop-farming 2 386 2 10 2 814 2 807 7.8 9.4 -0.3 
Stock-raising 1 695 1 627 1 648 1 685 -3.8 1.4 2.2 
Fishing 27 27 34 31 -3.5 32 -9.9 
Source: Central Bank of Argentina. 
*Preliminary figures. ’The growth rates were calculated on the basis of non-rounded data. 


F ; ; ; ; , 
Includes also agricultural construction, hunting, forestry and timber extraction. 


Table 5 


ARGENTINA: AREA SOWN AND CROP PRODUCTION 


, Area sown Production 
(millions of hectares) (millions of tons) 
Average Avera 
1981 te 
1978/1979 ee eng a 1978/1978 ye 
1982/1983 1982/1983 oF 1985 
Cereals |p Bei) 16.8 17.6 7a 27.0 275% 
: ; k E ; 5301 
Wheat 6.0 6.6 7.4 7.2 a5 8.3 15.0 
Sorghum 2.0 2a); Li 2.8 6.6 8.0 8.3 
Maize 355, a7, 3.4 533 9.3 9.6 8.8 
Oilseeds 4.9 4.8 5.2 Bi, 6.4 6 
| 5 ; : ‘ 19 6.8 
Linseed 0.9 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.7 
Sunflower 1.8 Ley, 1.9 2.0 Ls 2.0 23 
Soya 2.0 2.0 2.2 2.4 3.7 4.2 3.6 
Total annual crops 746 24.4 Dov 25a 
Total area sown 26.6 27.3 28.1 28.0 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture. 
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oo” . Table 6 


ARGENTINA: CATTLE SLAUGHTERING AND PRICES 


ee eee 
Yield in Proportion 


¥ ; Annual Prices of steers in 
Reieie Seals Slugh Slaughter- kilo- of cows : : : 
July- Gillian, tering ing rate grammes and heifers P&* ©@P!t@ comparison wits 
ee f a (millions (percent- of dressed in typified RESUME okt ase 
feqe) phbesd) of heat)? age)‘ meat per _— slaugh- Hed (kilos Angusttial Meat. 
hea d)4 tering® grammes) _ prices prices 
1977-1978 59:3 TD 26.1 197 501 89.0 0.73 4.07 
1978-1979 59.0 16.4 27.8 195 35.0 87.8 0.82 5.16 
1979-1980 56.9 13.8 24.3 204 32.8 is 0.95 6.48 
1980-1981 55.8 14.4 25.8 203 yes 86.7 0.71 4.86 
1981-1982 54.2 14.1 26.0 203 33.4 78.8 0.71 4.15 
1982-1983 S257 11.4 21.6 210 33.1 64.0 0.89 5.67 
1983-1984 53.8 12.0 22.3 208 35:5 70.0 0.80 6.30 
1983-III 27 214 312 64.8 0.82 DOL 
Iv" 2.8 212 31.3 71.2 0.79 7.04 
Source: Ministry of Agriculture, National Meat Board and ECLAC, on the basis of Official data. 
wht Ist July. Total slaughtering for the period. “Slaughtering for che period as a percentage of the stocks at Ist July. 
Average for the period. “Slaughtering controlled by the National Mead Board, which represents between 77% and 80% of the total 
(registered) | commercial slaughtering. 1970 pesos. ®Kilogrammes of wheat per kilogramme of live 
steer. Preliminary figures and projections. 


Livestock production increased as a result of the build-up in stocks of cattle, but activity declined 
in the milk and wool sectors, while the production of poultry and eggs remained more or less stable. 

Between mid-1982 and mid-1983 the stocks of cattle increased by around a million head (see 
table 6). This was due to a notable reduction in slaughtering (which fell from 14.1 million head in the 
stock-raising year 1981/1982 to 11.4 million in 1982/1983), with repercussions both on domestic 
consumption (which sank to 64 kg per inhabitant per year in 1982/1983 compared with 79 kg in 
1981/1982) and onexports (460 000 tons compared with 565 000 tons in the preceding stock-raising 
year). The process of reduction of slaughtering reached its peak at the end of 1982; from then 
onwards slaughtering began to increase, though it did not exceed the gross additions to the stock. In 
the course of 1983, however, a change occurred in the composition of demand. Exports, which had 
become increasingly difficult to place, declined to a level representing at the end of the year an annual 
equivalent volume of around 300 000 tons; in contrast, domestic demand tended to strengthen, so 
that consumption in the fourth quarter easily exceeded 70 kg per inhabitant per year. 

The relative prices of cattle had notably increased in 1982. In 1983, however, they declined, 
owing partly to the fall in the real exchange rate and partly to the low international prices. The 
recovery in sales to the domestic market in the second half of the year coincided with a fall in export 
demand and with a seasonal increase in supply, so that it did not affect prices. At all events, cattle 
prices seem to have remained at levels which encouraged the retention of stocks, particularly when 
compared with the prices of goods competing for the use of land, such as wheat. 

In recent years there have been important changes in the pampa sector of agriculture. Between 
1977 and 1982 there was an appreciable fall in the cattle stocks of this region, while the long-standing 
decline in stocks of sheep continued and there was only a slight growth in the area devoted to crops. 
All this suggests a fall in the capital assigned to production, probably associated with the rise in 
interest rates and the relatively unattractive rate of return obtainable in the agricultural sector. This 
rise had a further effect in the reduction of purchases of investment goods by the sector. The 
incentives for crop farming persisted in spite of the unfavourable prices, owing to the improvements 
recorded in productivity, which markedly increased the profitability of crop farming as compared 
with livestock. 

This change in the relative productivity of the two subsectors seems to have continued in 1983. 
Nonetheless, the retention of cattle, although less marked than in former periods of recovery of 
stocks, seems to indicate a definite trend: the very reduction of stocks that has occurred in recent years 
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generates expectations of higher prices and stimulates investment in livestock areas. Additionally, 
the growth of cattle stocks from 1982 has not diminished the area cultivated, as happened in earlier 
cycles. This indicates an increase in the receptivity of farmland, in contrast with what happened in 
1977-1982, a period in which, in particular, there was no renewal of pastures. Hence investment in 
the sector appears to be increasing: an impression which is confirmed by the appreciable rise in 
purchases of pesticides, fertilizers and tractors in 1983. 

ii) Mining. The product of the mining and quarrying sector rose by 2.2% compared with the 
depressed values of 1982 (see table 7). Petroleum production did not change significantly, since the 
greater activity of Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales only offset the smaller contribution of the 
contracting enterprises. In contrast, the amount of natural gas of local origin fed in at the head of the 
gas pipelines increased appreciably (15%), while the production of marketable coal declined owing to 
the lower yield of the coal extracted and an accident at the Rio Turbio mines. 

In recent years there has been an increase in the identified reserves of natural gas, which has 
come to be the non-renewable energy resource in relatively greatest supply. It is planned to stimulate 
the replacement of oil with gas, and this has been reflected in the greater use of gas as a fuel in electric 
power stations and in industry and in the project for the production of synthetic naphtha; there are 
also plans for greater industrial use of this resource. 

iii) Manufacturing. The recovery of almost 10% in industrial activity accounted for four-fifths 
of the growth registered in the total gross product. Thus in 1983, in contrast with what had been 
happening since 1980, industry increased its share in the aggregate product (see table 3). 
Nonetheless, the. increase in industrial production, although it marked a definite break with the 
previous downward trend, only very partially offset the loss suffered during the period of contraction. 
As a result, the industrial gross domestic product in 1983 was still lower than that of any year between 
1971 and 1980. 

There were two main causes for the increase in production: on the one hand, the renewal of 
domestic demand, particularly for durable consumer goods; on the other, the resubstitution of 
imports, which had already begun to take place in the previous year. Thus, purchases abroad of final 
goods went down appreciably, in response to the higher relative price of foreign exchange (compared 
with that of the period of ‘exchange lag’’) and to the ever-increasing administrative restrictions. This 
enabled local industry to increase its share in the market. Moreover, both the rising prices of imports 
and the expectation of a continued scarcity of foreign exchange seem to have induced many 
enterprises to turn to local producers of inputs, in order to ensure a stable supply. 

Thus there has been a partial reversal of the effects of the tariff liberalization and the 
overvaluation of the exchange rate subsequent to 1978. Even so, the consequences of those policies 
have continued to condition industrial growth. 

On the one hand, the resubstitution of the last two years has reduced competing imports to a 
minimum, the remaining purchases abroad consist of intermediate and capital goods not produced 


Table 7 


ARGENTINA: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 


ee ee es See Se 
Growth rates? 


1980 1981 1982 1933 ee 
1981 1982 1983" 
Gross mining product at factor 
cost (millions of 1970 dollars) 835 839 833 852 0.6 -0.7 2.2 
Production of some important 
minerals 
Petroleum’ P 28.6 28.9 28.5 28.5 1.0 -1.4 - 
Marketable coal 389 498 By bh) 486 28.0 3.4 -5.6 
Injected gas 7 981 8 182 9 786 11 224 2 19.6 14.7 
Source: Central Bank of Argentina and Department of Fuels. 
“Preliminary figures. Th wth rates w calculated h asi : i Milli 
m)}. “Thousands of tons. ; Sela nkotibettiacasiel mbar vagy ba hes Bi Sin Hele ee 
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_ locally, which are complementary to the activity of the national industries. Thus it is probable that in 
_ the future the traditional positive association between local production and imports will be restored: 


in that case the supply of foreign exchange, limited by the payments of the external debt, would be one 
of the main constraints on expansion. 


On the other hand, the intense contractive forces operating in recent years led to a certain 


disarticulation of the industrial system: a portion of its capital assets was scrapped —although some 
sectors increased their capacity and there was a certain advance in the application of more modern 
technologies— while numerous firms suffered setbacks and either closed down or drastically reduced 
their quota of specialized personnel. These losses affect the capacity of recovery of industry. 

Moreover, the prolonged crisis of the sector led to the overindebtedness of many firms, even 
though this was to some extent corrected by the decline in the real value of debts in the regulated 
segment of the credit market, which took place in the latter part of 1982 and in 1983. 
Notwithstanding, the extremely high interest rates outside the banking system indicate that 
difficulties in the financing of current production and investment still remain. 

It is probable that the instability that has characterized the Argentine economy also constitutes 
a brake on sustained recovery. In the course of 1983 industrial production did not grow continously, 
but fluctuated month by month and tended to slow down towards the end of the year. The variability 
in demand deriving from erratic price movements, and the changes in the incentives to maintain 
stocks caused by the trends of interest rates and the inflationary expectations of the entrepreneurs 
themselves, might partly explain this behaviour. 

The relative prices of the different sectors of industry also registered fluctuations. At all events, 
the ratio between prices and variable costs seems to have tended to narrow during the first nine 
months of the year, since the rapid increase in wages more than offset the lower real values of 
agricultural and imported inputs. The price-fixing policy of the enterprises was also influenced by the 
existence of controls which, although not rigorously applied, appear to have had a moderating effect 
during the first part of the year. However, the prospect of a stricter policy on the part of the new 
authorities gave rise to “pre-emptive” price increases over and above the rise in costs during the last 
quarter. 

The most dynamic industrial branches in 1983 were machinery and equipment and textiles, 
which had already given signs of recovery in the second half of the preceding year. There was a 
general growth of activity, however: all the subsectors increased their production except the wood 
industry (see table 8). 

The food sector registered a slight increase, although continuing to operate at very low levels. 
The slaughtering of beef cattle went down by 5.3%, as a result of the reconstitution of cattle stocks 
already mentioned and the fall in exports. The drop in sales abroad particularly affected the frozen 
meat industry, to the extent of causing the closure of some cold-storage plants. In contrast, the other 
food industries experienced a marked improvement of close on 5%, which was probably induced by 
the greater demand of wage-earners and the ample supply of various agricultural raw materials. This 
last explains in particular the excellent results registered in the production of vegetable oils. 

The textile industry grew by 14%, although its product was still 20% lower than in 1970. There 
was a greater demand for articles of clothing, which also affected the production of intermediate 
goods, thanks to the substitution of imports. 

As mentioned above, the wood industry was the only one which recorded a decline. This was due 
both to the shrinkage of demand (associated with the sluggishness of construction) and to difficulties 
in the supply of raw materials: there were serious floods in the forestry areas and problems in the 
acquisition of imported woods. . 

The production of the paper and printing branch, which had already increased in 1982, 
increased again by 5.5%. In this branch there was rapid substitution of imports; in particular, the 
starting up of a new plant at the end of 1982 contributed to the notable increase in the production of 
pulp and paper recorded during the year. Nad 

The resubstitution of imports also explains in part the growth of the chemical industry. The 
domestic demand for these goods was increased, in addition, by the demand for inputs by the other 
industrial activities and by the growth of purchases of agricultural chemicals by the rural sector. In the 
petrochemical industry there was considerable use of the installed capacity, owing to the increased 
sales to the domestic market and to the export of basic products; however, more highly processed 
products continued to be imported. 
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The iron and steel sector continued to stagnate in its primary stages —output of pig iron and 
sponge iron declined by almost 1.5% and that of crude steel grew by barely 0.4% — but there was an 
increase in the production of rolled goods. There was only a slight increase in the output of non-flat 
rolled products, in keeping with the reduced demand of the construction sector, but there was a 
marked rise in the output of flat rolled products to supply the other machinery and equipment 
industries. Exports, which had come to be appreciable, declined in 1983 owing to the shrinkage of 
international markets; towards the end of the year the United States applied restrictive measures 
against sales of Argentine products. Production of non-ferrous metals increased in 1983, with 
particularly notable growth in the output of aluminium. 

The metal-products industries showed a generalized increase, both in the branches supplying 
the capital goods market and in those that produce durable consumer goods. In the first case, the 
outstanding feature was the rise of 70% in the manufacture of tractors, attributable to the increased 
agricultural income and to the need to renew existing resources after several years of very low 
investment. The motor-vehicle industry, for its part, increased its production by almost 21%, owing 
to the greater sales of commercial vehicles and of cars, especially those of larger size. Despite this, the 
sales of motor vehicles were the lowest since 1970, with the sole exception of the year 1982. A similar 
trend was observed in the production of domestic electrical appliances, the value of which increased, 
but without recovering the levels recorded before the recession. 

iv) Construction. The product of the construction sector declined for the third year running, 
this time by almost 7% (see table 3). This represented a continuation of the declining trend which 
had begun in 1978 and was only interrupted by a slight recovery in 1980. Asa result, the construction 
product in 1983 came to only 60% of its maximum historical value and was 10% lower than that of 
ten years earlier. 

The fall recorded in 1983 was due entirely to the deterioration in the private construction sector 
(-16%) since activity in public works experienced a slight increase (3%). The latter was not the result 
of the execution of important projects, since there were once again severe budgetary restrictions; the 


Table 8 


ARGENTINA: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Growth rates? 


1980 1981 1982. 1983% —_ —————_________ 
1981 1982 1983° 


Gross manufacturing product at 


factor cost (millions of 1970 dollars) 8 354 7019 6687 7 349 -16.0 -4.7 9.9 
Food 1 817 1 745 1 584 1 644 aor y -9.2 3.8 
Textiles 834 668 658 75 -20.1 -1.0 14.1 
Wood 149 132 Li2 102 -12.9 -15.3 -7.6 
Paper 414 339s 359-376 18.2 5.5 5.5 
Chemicals 1 238 1 146 P1353 1 241 -7.4 -1.3 95 
Non-metallic minerals 451 373 336 380 -17.6 -9.3, 12.4 
Basic metal industries 464 403 454 478 -13.0 12.4 5.0 
Machinery and equipment 2 411 V2 1 S90 et OG -28.1 -8.2 17:6 
Other industries 576 485 461 508 -16.0 -47 9.9 

Production of some important 

manufactures 
Pig iron‘? 1793, <2) 720°. 894" R67 Als chit -1.4 
Crude steel : PATA: DES PB hie IRS: -6.5 ys 0.4 
Finished rolled products” 2 643 2 193 2 667 2 814 -17.0 21.6 5.5 
Motor SS 282 172 132 160 -39.0 23.3 21.2 
Tractors 3 481 1 506 2 826 7 428 -56.7 87.6 162.8 
Source: Teck of Argentina; Centro de Industriales Metali rgicos; Asociacion de Fabricantes Automotores, and Asociacién de Fabricantes 
: Preliminary figures. The growth rates were calculated on the basis of non-rounded figures. “Thousands of tons 5 
pom er a a eee products in terms of hot-rolled products. / Thousands of units. ® Number ee 
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ce: National Institute of Statistics and Censuses; Asociacién de Fabricantes de Cemento Portland, and Instituto Argentino de Siderurgia. 
y figures. _ ° Thousands of square metres. “First 11 months. 4Thousands of tons. af 


Pee SS eT) De 1 pry : 
increase seems rather attributable to progress on construction projects already begun and to increased 
expenditure in some provinces. 2 ; 
___ Housing construction continued depressed, despite the tax incentives for the purchase of new 
houses. Official activity in the housing field did not show any significant recovery. The demand of the 
private sector, for its part, was affected by the scarcity of finance and probably also by uncertainty as to 
the future rent regulations. The reduced demand was reflected in the drop in building permits 
granted, which was particularly acute in the Federal Capital (see table 9). Furthermore, the sale prices 
of housing declined in relation to the ccsts of construction, especially in the latter part of the year. 
a v) Electricity. The generation of electric energy grew by more than 7%: there was increased 
_ production in hydroelectric and nuclear power stations, which offset the fall in generation by thermal 
q sources, whose share of total production fell to approximately 42%. In the course of 1983 several 
4 
a 


q 


a 


important additions were made to the generating facilities: the hydroelectric stations of Agua del 
Toro and Los Reyunos and the nuclear power station of Embalse Rio III were put into operation, while 
several thermal plants were enlarged. 


ee 3. The external sector 


bi 


a) General evolution, and financing of the balance-of-payments deficit 


In 1983 trade in goods registered a surplus of somewhat more than US$ 3 600 million, 
equivalent to close on 47% of the value of exports (see table 10). This was possible owing to a 
reduction of almost 16% in purchases of goods, and was achieved despite the unfavourable evolution 
of the international markets —which caused a new fall in the terms of trade of nearly 3%— and the 
difficulties in finding a market for exports, especially those of meat and industrial products. The 
merchandise trade result therefore reflects an appreciable savings effort. Nevertheless, it only 
managed to offset two-thirds of the deficit generated by the servicing of debts. This deficit rose to 
close on US$ 5 400 million and its main component —net interest payments— amounted in 1983 to 
more than half the value of exports of goods and services (see table 11). 

This heavy burden and rapid growth of interest payments had two causes: the large amount and 
rapid increase of the external debt (which in 1982 equalled more than five years of export income and 
around 50% of the annual product), and the very high international interest rates. The combined 
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Balance on current account 
Trade balance 
Exports of goods and services 
Goods FOB 
Real services 
Transport and insurance 
Travel 
Imports of goods and services 
Goods FOB 
Real services 
Transport and insurance 
Travel 
Factor services 
Profits 
Interest received 
Interest paid 
Others 
Unrequited private transfer payments 
Balance on capital account 
Unrequited official transfer payments 
Long-term capital 
Direct investment (net) 
Portfolio investment (net) 
Other long-term capital 
Official sector“ 
Loans disbursed 
Amortization payments 
Commercial banks* 
Loans disbursed 
Amortization payments 
Other sectors‘ 
Loans disbursed 
Amottization payments 
Short-term capital 
Official sector 
Commercial banks 
Other sectors 
Errors and omissions (net) 
Global balance 
Total variation in reserves 
(- sign indicates an increase) 
Monetary gold 
Special Drawing Rights 
IMF reserve position 
Foreign exchange assets 
Other assets 
Use made of IMF credit 


Table 10 
ARGENTINA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


1977 


1 127 
1 877 
6 588 
5 650 
935 
439 
212 
4711 
5 799 
912 
459 
188 
-782 
-368 
128 


1978 


1836 
2 520 
7 483 
6 401 
1 083 
475 
278 
4 962 
3 488 

1 474 


510% 


588 
-734 
-274 
315 
-720 
-54 
48 
302 
21 

1 520 
2 
102 

1 145 
-954 
47 
-914 
101 
124 
-22 
es J 
3 745 
-1 588 
-1 246 
335 
-27 

-1 554 
3 

2 138 


-169 
-1 522 


-419 


(Millions of dollars) 


1979 


-535 
403 
OE 
7 810 
1 366 
605 
266 
8774 
6 027 
2 745 
905 


"1 266 


-973 
-428 
681 


1980 


-4 774 
-3 191 
9 891 
8 022 
1 870 
810 
345 
13 081 
9 394 
3 688 
IEA 
1 792 
-1 607 
-585 
229 
-2 175 
-76 

23 

2 176 


4 492 
788 
153 

3 550 
478 
510 
-36 
-65 

89 
-155 

3 138 

4 231 

=I 229 

-2 011 
313 
-365 

1.958 
-307 

-2 598 


2 666 
-1 


1981 


-4 712 
-757 
10 854 
9 142 
1710 
887 
413 
11 610 
8 432 
3 180 
1 164 
1 472 
=D oe 
-738 
887 

-3 851 
-233 
-21 

ile yie, 


9 965 
943 
1 123 
7 899 
962 
1 034 
-48 
363 


1982 


-2 477 
2 600 
9 022 
7 598 
1 422 

682 
516 
6 422 
4 873 
1 550 
6 49 


19837 


-2 571 
Bi2TD 
9 386 
TIO 
1 676 

568 
434 

6111 

4 100 


1 410 
-295 
-1 001 
-245 
100 
1 234 
1173 


Source: 1977-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, (magnetic tape, May 1984); 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of 


official data. 
“Preliminary figures. 


b = 3 are é > 
Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. 


“In addition to 


loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. 

balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total Variation in reserves (of 

Opposite sign) and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and variations 
, 


due to revaluation. 
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Bc et ged Horry ach Table 11 


ARGENTINA: REGISTERED EXTERNAL DEBT (AT END OF YEAR) 


1978 =S1979 1980 1981 1982" 1983” 
BE ITS ES hE ca naa 2 ibe S08 


Millions of dollars 


Total 12 496 19 034 27 162 35 671 43 634 45 500 
Public 8 357 9960 14459 20024 28616 
Private 4 139 9 074 12 703 15 647 15 018 

Percentages 

Coefficients 

External debt/exports of 

goods and services 167 207 27> 329 484 485 

Net interest/exports of 

goods and services 5 5 10 27 49 53 


Debt falling due within 
the next two years 53 56 60 58 DS) 


Source: Central Bank of Argentina. 
“Includes the registered i *Prelimi 
ncludes the registered external debt plus arrears for other items. Preliminary estimates. 


effect of these two circumstances was to increase the vulnerability of the economy in the face of 
changes in the international credit markets. On the one hand, the level of real interest rates —un- 
usually high in relation to historical values, and also aggravated by the appreciable spreads applied to 
the debts of countries like Argentina— hampers the repayment of the capital; on the other hand, the 
magnitude of debt servicing causes the availability of the foreign exchange required to sustain 
domestic growth to be very sensitive to variations in the cost of credit. Hence it is doubtful whether 
the present conditions of external financing are compatible with development. 

As a result of the heavy burden of payments of interest and profits, the balance-of-payments 
current account had a deficit of almost US$ 2 600 million. Capital movements produced a net income 
of around US$ 1 600 million, which may be attributed to the procurement of new compensatory loans 
on the part of the Central Bank and to the issue of external bonds, but on the other hand the inflow of 
capital to public enterprises was only small and the operations of the private sector produced a net 
outflow of capital. Despite the fact that capital transactions did not offset the deficit on current 
account, there was an increase in the international reserves owing to a variation in counterpart items 
arising from the revaluation of the gold reserves of the Central Bank (see table 10). 

The economic policy aimed at balancing the external accounts had three main aspects: the 
negotiations for refinancing the debt, the management of the exchange rate and the administration of 
external trade. 

At the end of 1982 the external debt situation was causing urgent problems: there would be a 
large number of maturities in the near future; it was foreseeable that the interest to be paid would 
exceed the surplus obtainable from the trade in goods, and arrears of payment had built up. The 
authorities sought to arrange refinancing through agreements with the IMF and with the private 
international banks. In this way a crisis in the payments situation was avoided. Nevertheless, the 
negotiations were difficult and their results were only provisional. Thus, at the end of the year, the 
new government faced another round of hard bargaining with the creditors. 

In the last days of 1982 a credit of US$ 1 100 million was agreed with a group of banks with a 
view to regularizing the arrears of payment. The interest rate on this loan was fixed with a spread of 
1.75% over LIBOR,! and disbursement was made conditional on the signing of a stand-by agreement 
with the IMF. This agreement, which was concluded in January 1983, included a line of credit for 
US$ 1 620 million, along with a loan of US$ 580 million in compensation for the fall in exports. 


1 When the agreed commission and other expenses are included, the spread amounted to close to three percentage points 
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Fulfilment of the economic policy goals established with the IMF was one of the conditions for a 
further loan of US$ 1500 million negotiated the previous year with the creditor banks. The 
disbursement of these credits was not fully realized, not only because the government did not succeed 
in carrying out the programme agreed with the IMF, but also because the negotiations with private 
creditors ran into legal and political difficulties. In particular, delicate situations arose in connection 
with the bankruptcy law, which accorded priority to domestic creditors, and also in respect of the 
tribunals to which possible litigation would be submitted. This last point paralysed the refinancing of 
the debt of the public enterprises, since a ruling of a local court prohibited the signing of contracts that 
would involve the submission of disputes to non-Argentine courts. + 

The rescheduling of the loans obtained by the private sector with exchange insurance also ran 
into difficulties. Finally, a large part of these debts was taken over by the State, which issued bonds for : 
a five-year term for close on US$ 5 500 million. A similar system was used to regularize the US$ 1 500 : 
million of “swap” transactions. In this case, the debts were refinanced for a three-year period. Thus, ; 
although an appreciable part of the external debt was originally contracted by the private sector, a 
growing portion of the commitments with the exterior was taken over by the government. 

The programme agreed with the IMF provided that the exchange rate would remain more or 
less stable in real terms and that foreign exchange transactions would be gradually liberalized during : 
the year. In the event, the devaluation rate was lower than the rise in domestic prices, especially in the 
first half of 1983, even though the real exchange rate remained substantially higher than during the 
“exchange lag” period of 1979-1981 (see table 12). On the other hand, in the first part of the year 
there was some relaxation of exchange controls: the minimum period for import payments was 
reduced and the remittance of profits, dividends and royalties was permitted through the use of 
external bonds. Nevertheless, restrictions were subsequently reimposed; indeed, the crisis already 
mentioned in the negotiations on the official debt led in October to a virtual suspension of payments 
abroad. 

The variable evolution of the exchange regulations and of the negotiations with foreign 
creditors was reflected in the parallel foreign exchange market. The exchange rate in this market 
grew more slowly than the official exchange rate in the first half of the year, so that the gap between 
the quotations of the dollar in the two markets fell to less than 20% in June, but the differential 
increased sharply in the following months and went up to over 75% towards the end of October. 
After the elections, however, there was a fall in the demand for foreign exchange, as a result of which 
between October and the end of the year the parallel exchange rate declined in nominal figures, 
bringing the exchange gap down to around 15%. Thus, although with differing intensity during the 
year, there continued to be incentives for the evasion of exchange controls, and the possibility that 
there have been over- or underdeclarations of transactions in foreign exchange should be taken into 
account in interpreting the figures on external trade. 


Table 12 


ARGENTINA: EVOLUTION OF THE EXCHANGE RATE AND PRICES” 
———— eee 
Index of trade 


Exchange : i oe 
ee prices Relative prices 
(pesos bet (dollars) 
dollars)* i 
) Reis scanpare Of exported Of imported 
goods goods 
a ee ee ee ee 
1980 0.184 135ah 155.7 56.5 64.8 
1981 0.442 134.5 148.1 60.6 67.3 
1982 2,193 11323 139.7 74.8 91.8 
1983 10 546 106.1° 133.6" 78.5° 98.3° 
Source: ECLAC Office in Buenos Aires, on the basis of official data. 
All the indexes have as their base 1974= 100. * Excluding adjustments for taxes, surcharges, reimbursements or other fiscal or financial 
incentives. From 13 September 1982 this includes the effective exchange rate which resulted from a combination of the trade 
exchange rate (85%) and financial exchange rate (15%). From 1 October 1982 the weightings were 80% and 20% respectively. From 
November 1982 a single exchange rate has been applied once more. “The deflator employed is the wholesale price index of non- 


pi cen ee goods. The annual values are simple averages of quarterly relative prices. In the base year, 1974, multiple exchange rates 
were in force. e indexes have be calcul: i oh ined” 

: in en calculated with reference to the “combined” rates for non-promoted exports and for 
imports. Preliminary figures. 
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_b) — External trade 

i) Exports. After the sharp fall suffered the previous year, the value of exports of goods rose by 
(1.5% in 1983. This increase was due entirely to the expansion of almost 10% in the volume of sales, 
which more than offset the considerable fall which occurred once again in their unit value (see 
*-~ table 13). 

= The growth in exports was due to the bigger sales of products of agricultural origin, which 
increased remarkably to over 60% of total sales. In particular, there was a notable increase in exports 
of cereals (see table 14). Wheat sales were especially high as a result of the record harvest obtained in 
the 1982/1983 agricultural year. There was also an increase in sales cf maize, but the volume of 
sorghum exported declined slightly. On average, cereal prices showed only a very slight variation in 
relation to the 1982 values, for the drop in the price of wheat offset the rise in those of maize and 
sorghum. Towards the end of the year, however, there was a rapid improvement in prices, probably 
caused by the reduction in the supply from North America. There was also some recovery in oilseed 
prices towards the end of 1983 and this, coupled with the abundant domestic supply of raw materials, 
contributed to the 12% increase in the value of exports of this item. 
.-- In contrast, there was a pronounced fall in the sales of products of stock-raising origin. Exports 
of meat in particular suffered a sharp decline for the third year running, and their value did not reach 
‘US$ 600 million, compared with a total of almost US$1 000 million registered three years 
previously. This was mainly due to the contraction in external demand and to the policy of the EEC, 
which not only appreciably reduced its imports of Argentine meat, but has also begun to compete in 
third-country markets with highly subsidized products. 

During 1983 there was also a sharp fall (-289%) in the value of industrial exports, as a result of 
decreases in both their volume and average prices. Moreover, the contraction in the value of sales 
extended to all the main groups of products. The main causes of this decline were the reduced demand 
from other Latin American countries and the recovery of the domestic market. There was a 
pronounced decline in exports of iron and steel products, which, as already stated, suffered from 
depressed international demand and also, towards the end of the year, the imposition of restrictive 
measures by thé United States. There was likewise a decline in sales of processed foods, owing to the 
drastic fall in their prices. On the other hand, the prices of chemical products went up, though not 
enough to offset the contraction in the volumes exported. 
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ii) Imports. The value of imports of goods went down for the third year running, this time by 
16% (see table 15). This fall was not due to a lower level of activity, but rather to the substitution of 
imported products prompted by the successive devaluations, the administrative controls, and 
apparently also the increasing difficulty in obtaining commercial credit from abroad. 

As happened in the two preceding years, the most marked decreases occurred in purchases of 
final goods. Thus, imports of consumer goods came to only US$ 240 million, whereas in 1980 they 
had amounted to close on US$ 1 900 million. Thus, external purchases of durable consumer goods 
which compete with local products, and which had previously been stimulated by a policy of tariff 
reduction, were reduced to a minimum. There was also a further sharp fall (-159) in imports of 
capital goods, so that their volume barely exceeded a third of the value they had achieved in 1980 (see 
table 15). e 

For their part, imports of intermediate goods suffered a decline (-8% with respect to 1982 and - 
40% with respect to 1980) which was generalized but less abrupt than that of the other groups of 
products. This was partly due to the recovery of local supply and also to some reduction in stocks 
which apparently took place towards the end of the year. 

The import régime aimed to reconcile an adequate supply of inputs for local industry with 
discouragement of purchases abroad. Requirements for prior authorization and minimum payment 
periods were applied (although importers could make purchases by using external bonds or their own 
funds already placed abroad). The restrictions were increased in October, as a result of the failure of 
the negotiations on the external debt. This meant that the difficulties in obtaining letters of credit 
also increased. At the end of the year the new government established a temporary system for 
imports. Three lists of products were defined: the first comprised products regarded as essential, 
imports of which would be authorized almost automatically; the second list would require prior 
permission; while imports of the products on the third list were provisionally suspended. 


Table 14 
ARGENTINA: VALUE AND COMPOSITION OF EXPORTS OF GOODS 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at current prices breakdown 


1981 . 1982 1983 1970 1980 19837 1981 ~ 1982 1983° 


Growth rates 


Total 9144 7625 7721 100.0 100.0 100.0 140 -16.6 1.3 
Agricultural products 6.799 5.297.6051- 86.4) | 734 » 78:4: AS As 42224 14.2 
Livestock products 1799 1464 1 143 39:5 21.8 14.8 2h Mov=1 8,6; sopa2deD 
Meat 932 806 389. 249 TZ 7.6 = > a IE Pomee SVS, 
Wool, animal hair ; 
and horsehair 338 234 193 4.9 3.5 2) 18.20 * 30.8 a lia5 
Hides and skins 388 298 247 5.5 4.5 3.2 SN a 96 imate 
Other livestock products 141 126 114 4.2 1 1.5 D2 LONG 9.5 
Crop-raising products 4863 3645" 4°762°" 46.7" 49:8" “Gig ZOP * =250) 30.6 
ois 2°920° "1 9052 2 966" a 10 erry 38.4 67.6 -348 359 
ilseeds 1184 1161 1 300 8.0 16.6 16. - - 
Other crop-raising , “4 w- saat 
products 759 581 496 rey 11.5 6.4 18.1 23 
é : : -18. 23 Dike 14: 
Fishery products 137 188 146 0.2 1.8 1.9 -2.8 BYE ee 5 
Industrial products 2 345°" 2°328%*T G70 "13,6" 26.6 Ge eI -0.7  -28.3 
Fuels { 618 oat 363 0.4 =) 47. 120.7. -10.8 34.1 
Other industrial products DA 2h) eMe7 iio eS 7, 13.2 2-1. 16.9 -6.6 29 26.5 


Source: ECLAC Office in Buenos Aires, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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ps | Table 15 


ARGENTINA: VALUE AND COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS OF GOODS 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at current prices breakdown Satramrtaeeales 
z 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983°~ 1981 1982 19837 
Toral 10 541 9 430 5337 4564 100.0 100.0 100.0 -10.6 -43.4 -14.5 
Capital goods Dose ee UNS Me Ol eed oe ef oy ela. SRO aT 
Fuels and lubricants Tiger Oot 688 460 eo, ILE oT hf 20" 2-55.95 = 55.1 
Intermediate goods 5120 4708 3304 3054 689 486 669 -80 -29.8 -7.6 
Chemical products, 
plastics and rubber £360 827279 086. > T4100" 15.3" 129244 -6.5 -14.6 1.3 
Paper and pulp SOF 288" "175 160 59 29 3.5  -5.6 -39.2 -86 


Metals and metal prod- 

ucts, electrical equipment 

and components, spare 

parts machinery and 

transport equipment 2S Deas § 1505 240 © 326? DES D7 aS GO 39g - 1G 

Other intermediate goods b 147124924 538 534 > ISAT 10.9) . 121-194 CARB 3.0 
Consumer goods INS 732 395 240 48 17.6 DS Mal2 Se 75288— -39.2 


Source: Central Bank of Argentina and ECLAC Office in Buenos Aires. 
“Preliminary figures. 


4. Prices, wages and employment 


ara Prices 


The rate of inflation accelerated again in 1983, until it reached the highest annual values ever 
recorded: the consumer price index rose by 434%, while wholesale prices increased by 411% (see 
table 16). Throughout the year, moreover, there was a clear upward trend in the variation of prices. 
Thus, in the first six months, the CPI increased at an average rate of around 12.5% per month, but the 
figure rose to over 17% in the second half of 1983. 

Argentina has known periods in which the inflation rates have been extremely high; in some 
cases the growth in prices even exceeded 50% per month. These brusque increases were generally 
associated with sudden changes in economic policy, which signified drastic adjustments in the 
exchange rate. This was not the case in 1983; in fact, it is difficult to identify a single “shock” as the 
sole cause of the sharp rise in prices. The inflation in 1983 was rather the result of a confused process 
in which the political weakness of the government was combined with social pressures and the 
absence of clear guidelines for the expectations of the individual agents. 

In the first part of the year the economic policy aimed at a gradual slowdown of inflation. The 
agreement signed with the IMF put limits on monetary and fiscal expansion, and these were initially 
observed. At the same time, wages, the exchange rate and public service charges went up month by 
month, according to a system which took into account the inflation rate registered and official 
estimates of the future growth of prices. Likewise a system of control was established on the prices of 
the larger enterprises, which were compensated by being given credit facilities at the regulated 
interest rate. . 

Although it continued to display sharp fluctuations, the inflation rate declined for some 
months: thus, in May the monthly variation of the CPI fell below 10% for the first time since mid- 
1982. Even so, this did not suffice to produce expectations of greater stability, since both the evolution 
of prices and the economic policy itself seemed subject to changes which were difficult to foresee. The 
rise in the price of meat in June, owing in part to seasonal factors, contributed to a further rise in the 
rate of variation of the CPI and produced expectations of new increases. In addition, as the moment of 
the elections approached, the fragility of the anti-inflationary policy became manifest: the fiscal 
deficit increased appreciably (exceeding the terms of the agreement with the IMF), wage increases 
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accelerated, and the sharp rise in the parallel exchange rate further strenghtened, the spiralling 
upward trend. Moreover, the prospect of the application of stricter controls by the new authorities 
created incentives to make pre-emptive price increases. Thus, as of September there was a general 
upsurge of inflation. The growth rate of the CPI exceeded 20% in that month and came close to that 
figure two months later. 

The variability of the inflation was linked with probably erratic changes in relative prices. 
Nonetheless, some pattern can be identified in the movements during 1983. Prices of industrial 
goods, in particular, rose more rapidly than those of imported products and goods of agricultural 
origin (see table 16). This was partly due to the lag in the devaluation rate in relation to price 
increases, to the adjustments of industrial prices in anticipation of more rigid controls, and also to an 
increased supply of beef. The relative prices of public services, for their part, which had originally 
been increased as a policy objective, were indeed higher than the average for 1982, but they declined in 
the latter part of the year owing to the decision of the outgoing authorities to avoid social tensions in 
the period prior to the eléctions and the transfer of government. 


b) Wages and employment we 


Real wages rose substantially in 1983, after a prolonged period in which they had suffered 
serious losses. The recovery was general, being observable both in industrial wages and in the service 
and public administration sectors: thus, while the real average wage of workers in manufacturing 
increased by around 23%, that of public employees rose by over 17% (see table 17). 

This behaviour was probably due to two main factors. In the first place, the increase in activity, 
especially in the manufacturing sector, increased the demand for labour. In the second place, the trade 
unions were able to act with fewer constraints, so that they succeeded in exerting sufficient pressure 
to obtain rises in remunerations. Hence, the income policy that the government had proposed to 
adopt to segulate wages was forced to yield in the face of these heavy pressures. 


Table 16 


ARGENTINA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1980 1981 1982 1983 


Variation from December to December 


Consumer prices 87.6 151.3 209.7 433.7 
Food and beverages 81.7 135.8 218.4 415.2 
Clothing 54.8 104.8 289.4 486.7 
Housing, fuel and electricity 109.0 11188 181.2 512.1 
Wholesale prices >i 180.2 S113 411.3 
Imported products 59.6 237.5 497.3 342.2 
Domestic products 57.4 177.5 300.7 416.4 

Agricultural 36.1 212.8 314.0 389.5 

Manufactures 65.4 166.6 295.9) 426.6 


Variation between annual average 


Consumer prices 100.8 104.5 164.8 343.8 
Food and beverages ps | 2 178.4 339.0 
Clothing 69.1 81.4 188.3 4] 13 
Housing, fuel and electricity 104.6 Liki 133.8 366.2 
Wholesale prices 75.4 109.6 256.2 360.8 
Imported products 74.5 157.7 377.1 335.7 
Domestic products Loe 107.4 249.2 362.8 

Agricultacal 63.0 93.9 293.2 373.1 

Manufactures 80.4 112.2 234.8 358.8 


Source: National Institute of Statistics and Censuses. 
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April October _ April October April October ‘April October 


an 


Unemployment rates 


Capital and Greater 

Buenos Aires 2.3 292. 4.0 5.0 i! 3.8 49 ae. 

Cérdoba <= Zal Dad 2.9 AT eel (AS 3.9 43 BED) 

Greater Mendoza 14 53 4.2 5.3 4.8 38 4.5 4.5 

Greater Rosario 43 2.4 49 6.5 8.4 8.0 63 m7 

_ Greater Tucum4an | 6.3 8.3 8.8 10.6 EO 8.7 9.6 We 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Employment indexes (1970 = 100) 

Manufacturing 95.6 88.2 Sel 73.0 75.4 

Public sector (at 1 January) 114.2 diel Was 111.4 one jib lets 1120 


Source: National institute of Statistics and Censuses and Ministry of the Economy. 
*Preliminary figures. 


The new authorities, for their part, increased all wages in December by a fixed sum which 
substantially raised the wages of the lower-income strata. At the same time a change was made in the 
method of calculating the complementary annual salary, which also meant an appreciable rise in the 
remunerations received at the end of the year. The authorities also announced a policy of monthly 
adjustments with a view to raising real wages by around 7% in 1984. 

In keeping with the improvement in the level of activity, during 1983 there was a rise in 
employment of labour. The average unemployment rate in Greater Buenos Aires fell to 4% in 
comparison with the 4.7% rate recorded in 1982, and in October it even dropped to 3.1% (see 
table 18). There was also a fall in underemployment. Employment in manufacturing, however, 
increased only slightly (3.3%), although the growth in the number of hours worked was somewhat 
greater. This suggests that business was cautious in taking on new personnel. Furthermore, the 
drastic fall in manufacturing employment throughout several years seems to have reduced the supply 
of labour for that sector. 
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5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


a) Monetary policy 


The money supply (measured as M,) increased appreciably faster in 1983 than in the previous 
years; even so, its growth of 405% was slightly lower than the rise in prices. The amount of currency 
outside banks, for its part, grew by 370% (see table 19). 

Transactions with the external sector were once again a factor of absorption; hence the 
monetary expansion was due entirely to the growth of domestic credit. The public sector in particular 
greatly increased its indebtedness with the monetary system, both through the increase in actual loans 
and through the deficit on the Monetary Regulation Account (that is to say, on the payments made by 
the Central Bank to financial institutions in compensation for the compulsory reserves), which is 
computed as a credit to the government. 

The financial system operated during 1983 under the régime established in the July reform of 
the previous year. This reform provided, on the one hand, for the consolidation of bank credits to 
enterprises (whose indebtedness had reached critical figures) and, on the other, for the segmentation 
of the market for deposits. As a result, the interest on short-term deposits came under the control of 
the Central Bank, time-deposits of more than 90 days were permitted at freely negotiated rates, anda 
system of indexed deposits was created. Except for those at a free rate, these deposits were subject to 
high reserve requirements (initially 100%) but in compensation the Central Bank granted a 
rediscount to the banks so that they could refinance their loans. At the same time, it was decided to 
redeem the main government securities (treasury bonds, adjustable debentures) in order to reduce the 
supply of money substitutes. The regulated interest rate was initially fixed at values much lower than 
the inflation rate, so as to bring about a rapid reduction in the real volume of the debts of enterprises. 
This policy caused an appreciable fall in the liquidity ratios in the second half of 1982, since the public 
reduced its demand for deposits and, to a lesser extent, for means of payment. 

Once the initial effect of the reform had been assessed, it was announced that the interest rate 
would be fixed in accordance with the inflation rate, the aim being to avoid excessive credit costs, 
while at the same time preventing pressures on the demand for goods and foreign exchange. In the 
event the real interest rates in the regulated segment were markedly negative throughout 1983, as a 
result of which the real value of debts continued to decline. All in all, the demand for deposits did not 


Table 19 


ARGENTINA: MONETARY BALANCE 


——— EEE 
End-year balances 


(billions of pesos) IE Sa 


1981 1982 1983" 1981 1982 1983° 
—— EE EE ee Ss I ee ee PS Sy, Se 
Money 4.6 14.9 70.0 68.6 222.4 370.6 
Currency outside banks 3.0 8.7 46.3 84.0 189.2 430.5 
Current account deposits 1.6 6.1 23.6 45.4 285.7 285.3 
Factors of expansion 23.4 64.8 324.1 156.6 177.4 400.4 
Net international reserves -7.7 -35.9 180.3 , 
Domestic credit allot 100.7 504.4 210.1 224.2 400.9 
Government and public , 
institutions (net) 8.3 25eF 1976.4 456.6 208.0 668.7 
Private sector 2237 75.0 307.0 166.8 230.2 309.2 
Factors of absorption 18.7 49.9 254.2 194.5 166.3 409.3 
Quasi-money (savings and : 
time deposits) 11.4 25 123.6 LES 106.4 427.1 
Other items (net) 7.4 26.5 130.5 581.0 25Sa/) 393.5 


Source: Central Bank of Argentina. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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' : ARGENTINA 
- fall (although there was a shift towards indexed investments) probably because a good part of the 


cess of adjustment to the low returns had already taken place in the early months of the reform. 
____ The segmentation of the credit market was manifest in the large differentials in interest rates. 
_ In the first half of the year, the free-rate bank credits had a cost appreciably higher than the inflation. 
_ In August, the Central Bank eliminated this market, in order to tighten its control over credit. 
_ Nonetheless, there was a great expansion of loans outside the institutionalized system, also at high 
rates of interest. Thus in the course of 1983, while the real rate for deposits in the regulated sector was 
Negative at 30% annually, the interest charged on loans at the free rate exceeded 30%. 
In recent years the organization of the financial system has become a matter of heated debate. 
The régime adopted in 1977 sought to improve the efficacy of the channelling of savings by reducing 
controls and freeing the interest rate. In practice this system was far from achieving the expectations 
of its authors, however, and the financial crisis of 1980 (whose effects still persist) revealed the 
fragility of the system and the costly errors of those who sought and offered credit. Hence, the Central 
Bank had to take over the running of numerous institutions whose portfolios were not viable, while at 
the same time many firms were showing signs of imminent insolvency. The reform of 1982 sought to 
correct this situation, but although it alleviated the financial burden of the enterprises (through an 
implicit heavy tax on deposit holders), it did not succeed in regularizing the market, since the 
problems as regards the repayment of debts did not completely disappear, the cost of intermediation 
continued very high, and the development of parallel markets revealed the presence of imbalances. 
The authorities who took over at the end of 1983 announced their intention to introduce radical 
changes in the system, beginning with the consolidation of institutions so as to put their portfolios on 
a sounder basis and reduce the costs and margins of intermediation. At the same time, the Central 
Bank would assume the declared role of credit orientation. The controls on interest rates would be 
maintained, although with the express intention of keeping these in line with the growth of prices. It 
was hoped to increase the real size of the institutionalized system and to channel a greater proportion 
of credit towards the private sector, once the fiscal deficit had been reduced. These measures, it was 
hoped, would tend to discourage credit transactions in the marginal markets. 
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b) Fiscal policy 


The considerable increase in the National Treasury deficit during 1983 was due to the increase 
in expenditure and the fall in income, measured at constant prices (see table 20). 

The reduction in income was caused by the fall in tax revenues, which in its turn was due to a 
drop in gross tax collection and an increase in the assignment of resources to the Social Security 
System and to the National Housing Fund (in order to compensate for the suppression of the 
employers’ contributions to retirement pensions and of the contribution to FONAVI decreed at the end 
of 1980). 

The increase in Treasury expenditure (over 80% in constant values) was due to the behaviour 
of transfers and loans, which was in turn the result of three concurrent factors. In the first place, at the 
end of the first quarter the government decided to deny the public sector access to the credit of the 
domestic financial system, so that the Treasury had to make big transfers to some public enterprises 
and decentralized agencies in order to provide them with funds for the payment of commitments as 
they fell due and for the financing of operational deficits. Secondly, the Treasury had to come to the 
aid of the provincial authorities, whose finances had seriously deteriorated. Finally, there was also a 
marked increase in expenditure owing to the non-settlement of private debts which had been 
guaranteed by the National Treasury. 

The remaining expenditure remained constant or declined in real terms. Remunerations paid 
through the National Treasury grew at a rate similar to the variation in prices, despite the substantial 
improvement in the real salaries of government officials. Expenditure on non-personal goods and 
services declined slightly. There was a notable fall in interest payments owing to the redemption of 
domestic securities decided on in 1982. ? 

As regards the financing of the deficit, the advances made by the Central Bank were much 
higher than the financing needs recorded in the Treasury statements; this was due to the low level of 


2In view of the criterion used in imputing interest, the servicing of the external debt is included for the most part as negative financing 


under the heading “amortization of the adjustment’ (see table 20). 
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foreign investment in Argentine bonds, the redemption of domestic debentures, the posting as 
amortization payments of a large part of the interest payments, and also the classi ication as a 
financing operation (with negative sign) of the account designated “amortization of other debts”, 
- which appears to have included the payment of debts incurred abroad mainly in relation to purchases 
of armaments. 

Taking the public sector as a whole, the burden seems to have been maintained at a similar level 
to that of 1982, when it was far below historical levels. The low tax revenue might be attributed to a 
relaxation of fiscal discipline and to the high rates of inflation, which reduce the real value of income 
during the period between the time when the tax is incurred and that when the payment is made. 
Additionally, the behaviour of taxation in 1983 was not homogeneous, since there was an increase in 
revenues derived from taxes on foreign trade (especially export duties) and on fuels, while there was a 
fall in the remaining taxes (such as those on value added, profits, wealth and domestic taxation), 
which are included in the system of federal co-participation. The fall in the co-participation tax 
revenues, as mentioned earlier, was intensified by the increase in the real value of the funds diverted 
to the Social Security System. As a result of this phenomenon, the revenue accruing to the Treasury 
and the provinces from this group of taxes declined (after deduction of inflation) by almost 30%. This 
was one of the main causes of the deterioration of the provincial finances. 

The fiscal situation of the local authorities was likewise aggravated by the fall in provincial tax 
revenues proper and by the simultaneous increase in expenditure. This last was due to the levelling up 
of the wages of local government personnel with those of the national civil service (which meant 


Table 20 


ARGENTINA: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Millions of argentine pesos Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1981 1982 1983 
1. Current income 1°7125 23387 9 086 40 177 97.91 9168:3 342.2 
Tax revenue 1-526: 22-933 8 224 35 798 92.2 180.4 $353 
Non-tax revenue 186 454 862 4 379 144.1 89.9 408.0 
2. Current expenditure 2206 4862 11 460 TPS35™ 9204 ©1357 523.3 
Wages and salaries 918 1768 3 881 17 502 92.68) LINKS 351.9 
Non-personal goods 
and services 240 554 1.255 5459 1308 126.5 335.0 
Interest 6 41 176 497 583.3 3.29.3 182.4 
Transfers LO 25426 5 598 45 083 138.1 130.8 705.3 
Other expenditure 23 73 550 2894 2174 653.4 426.2 
3. Current saving (1 - 2) -494 -1 475 -2 374 -31 258 
4. Capital expenditure 291 1110 1 947 38 318 =. 281.4 75.4 1 868.1 
Real investment 162 483 795 2215 198.1 64.6 178.6 
Loans (net of repayments) 129 627 1 152 36103 386.0 83.7 3 034.0 
5. Total expenditure (2 + 4) 2497 5972 13 407 109 753 139.2 31245 718.6 
6. Deficit (1 - 5) 785 2585 4 321 69 576 
7. Financing of deficit 
Central Bank F/6 C2975 7 055 103 976 
Uniffied Official 
Accounts Fund 156 156 624 3 190 
Issue of securities 267 1 606 5 447 5 466 
Bond amortization payments -153 -243 -2 131 -1971 
Amortization of adjustment -414 -1 476 -4 910 -12 734 
Amortization of other debts -47 -233 -1 764 -28 351 


Source: National Treasury of Argentina. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary — 


During the past four years Bolivia has been immersed in a severe economic crisis, and the evolution 
displayed by the economy in 1983 was very similar to that of the preceding year. Thus, almost every 
indicator again showed a considerable downturn, marking the second consecutive year of deteriora- 
tion of economic activity and welfare, following the economic difficulties that started to become 
apparent in 1980 and 1981. 

Furthermore, in 1983 the country suffered a series of natural disasters (droughts and floods) 
that affected almost half of the national area and approximately two million people, causing damages 
of incalculable consequences which depressed even more the low levels of development that had been 
attained. 

The forecasts made for 1983 by the new government which took office, at the end of the 
preceding year had envisaged an economic upturn that would be achieved through a rise of 4% in the 
product, a slowdown in the rate of inflation to one-third of that of the preceding year, an increase in 
real wages and a decline in unemployment, besides an improvement in the performance of State 
enterprises and a reduction of the fiscal deficit. However, reality was quite different from those 
expectations. 

In 1983 total production, the per capita output and investment dropped again sharply. In the 
external sector imports increased, but exports, as has been the case in recent years, continued to 
shrink. Internally, prices increased even more than the preceding year, although minimum wages 
retained their purchasing capacity. Finally, although the fiscal deficit in real terms diminished by half, 
it continued to be exceedingly large. 

In 1983, the gross domestic product fell in absolute terms for the third year in a row. The 
contraction was slightly over 7.5%, after a reduction of almost 9% in 1982. Declines such as those of 
the past two years had not occurred since 1961, and this marked the continuation of a period, which 
had begun in 1976, of regular and consistent decreases in the growth rate of the production of goods 
and services (see table 1 and figure 1). 

The decline in production caused the per capita gross domestic product to drop by 10%, after 
having declined by more than 11% in 1982. Such drops, added to other lesser ones which had occurred 
in the three previous years, resulted in an overall reduction of 25% in the period 1979-1983. 

In 1983 gross national income also decreased (-7.6%), for the third consecutive year, although 
the reduction had been even larger (-11%) the year before. The decline in national incomegn 1983 
was not larger because the terms of trade rose almost 3%, after a slightly larger drop in the two 
preceding years. 

There were widespread losses in the production of goods and services. Thus, the production of 
goods declined over 13%: this was the sharpest drop ever, at least since 1970, and followed another 
fall of slightly over 10% in 1982. In 1983, the most affected subsector, was agriculture, whose output 
fell by 22%. That drop was followed —though on a lesser scale— by manufacturing (-7.5%) and 
commerce and hotel activities (-11.4%). 

Together with this widespread decrease in production, inflationary pressures flared up to 
unprecedented limits. Consumer prices (December-December) rose by over 328%, while their 
variation between annual averages (which in 1982 had been over 123%) was close to 276% in 1983. 

The external sector, for its part, continued to face serious problems. The current value of 
exports of goods and services, after having exhibited in 1982 decline of almost 10%, declined again 
the following year (-6.5%). As imports —after having recorded a fall of over 367% in 1982— rose by 
slightly over 13%, the trade balance dropped to US$ 137 million, or almost half the amount of the 
preceding year. 
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A. Basic economic indicators 


oO: os ~ oe 

Gross domestic product at market 3 aftr pb Sg 1 TAGS TERE aiieitide: | - 

prices (millions of 1970 dollars) 1930 2010 2078 2116 2 128 12407 Ak 223 eT 

Population (millions of inhabitants) §.02:.. ~$:15ui 2529 gr SAs af DAP Ane Sa 6.03 ay 

Per capita gross domestic product ee TES 

(dollars at 1970 prices) 384 390 393 390 382 368 ~ anc 294 
Growth rates > u 


B. Short-run economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at | sini 
market prices 6.1 42 3.4 18 0.6: «.1-0.9 5438 Aan eshO- 


Per capita gross domestic product 3.4 1.6 OT nc 0B. Te dahyey et: Oe toh eee 
Gross national income’ 5.8 4.2 24 ie 2.1... 2,7 co lO8y he 
Terms of trade (goods and services) 0.8 5.6 0.1 04 rovd ORAZ OG si: Gimmie29 
Current value of exports of goods ; 
and services 28: Owery LAS Leys $213 yeh 22Hl 3.0 -98 -65 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services 63. - 154. 424.6" JA Pe IES 43 3645 “154 
Consumer prices 
December-December 339. :405 a0 13.Sio 454 2223 Deca 2965 Saeas 
Variation between annual averages 4.5 B10 103... 49% toAdsdee edael 22S Soe 
Money (M,) BT Se 209) we TG 2 Gi Ree At a 20.5 2291+ SGM ; 
Current income of government 15.1 oho, 1.3) *18.08 & -4:5r-929.7938.6°9 7S { 
Total expenditure of government® 253° 229, ~-45 88 -28 -146 139.9  -49.0 
. Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 
of government® 16.9.., 30.3. 26.0, 4424, 452;  A20 S5.8 sea 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector S 


Trade balance (goods and services) -35 -64 -242 -226 90 17 280 137 
Balance on current account 640; Adbry3545n39KS 166 Apedl2en-dQIT 2232 
Balance on capital account LlGdechDSE, o26. whe 19.5: 7319 sry 53 eee 
Variation in international reserves 54 44 -55 24 = --136 23 38 -14 
External debr® Li07 ..1 458.1 762) 1 9415 2 220 3 450 9 47aae ee 
External debt service/exports of 
goods and services“ 78 25.2 7 505 306. 269, 26.0) no ae 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. Gross domestic product at market prices plus terms-of-trade effect. “Real growth rates. 
“Percentages. “Medium-and long-term external public debt at end of each year. 
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offsetting the effect of long-term capital inflows. The overall result of the external transactions 


during the year was that the country lost reserves in the amount of US$ 14 million: an amount that 
constitutes nearly one-third of the reserves accumulated the year before. 

Another serious problem that the economy and the authorities had to face was connected with 
the operation of the exchange market. Thus, one of the main limitations on the normal development 
of economic activity was the acute shortage of foreign exchange in the Central Bank to meet both the 
service of the external debt and the necessary imports. Early in the year the amount of foreign 
exchange available for the procurement of the most essential goods barely came to US$ 100 million, 
sufficient to cover less than two months of imports. : 

As a result of the foregoing, most transactions in foreign currency were conducted on the 

so-called parallel market. Given the shortage of foreign exchange its quotations attained very high 
levels, a fact that contributed, on the one hand, to the intensification of the process of dollarization of 
the economy and, on the other hand, to a further acceleration of the already high inflationary trends, 
while at the same time promoting unregistered trade. Thus, the dollar not only constituted an 
internationally accepted means of payment but was also an asset in itself, through which members of 
the public could accumulate wealth and protect themselves against the deterioration of the national 
currency. . 
In order to reduce the difference between the value of the dollar in the official market and in the 
parallel market and to give a more realistic value to the national currency, the nominal exchange rate 
was devalued in November 1983 so that the number of Bolivian pesos per dollar went up from 196 to 
500, i.e., the exchange rate increased by 155%. 

In 1983 there was a substantial slowdown in the rate of expansion of the money supply (M,), 
which increased 160% compared with 230% the year before. That important reduction in the growth 
rate of the means of payment was possible because both the net credit delivered to the public sector as 
well as financing available to the banks were considerably tightened. While the former increased only 
69%, the latter rose by 116% compared with rates of 421% and 341%, respectively, the year before. 
As the rate of price increases was higher than that of the monetary variables, the latter had a negative 
evolution in real terms. 

The behaviour of the public sector during 1983 also followed the trend of some monetary 
aggregates and prices. In real terms, the current income of the central government —which in 1982 
had already shrunk by nearly 39%— decreased in 1983 by more than 47 %. The severe fiscal crisis was 
apparent from the behaviour of the ratio current income/gross domestic product. In 1983, this came 
to only 4% whereas only two years before it had been 10%. 

Due to the highly restrictive policy begun at the end of the preceding year, in 1983 total 
government expenditure at constant values fell 50%, compared to an increase of 140% in the 
preceding year. The deficit —though substantial— was half of that in 1982, when it reached 386%. 

With respect to economic policy, two broad economic packages were approved during the year. 

In March new price increases were approved for goods included in the family shopping basket. 
There were also wage increases, while all components of the public sector were called upon to adjust 
their wage policies to that established by the government. In addition to the foregoing, a major part of 
the supplementary bonuses were included in the basic salary, and the concepts of “production bonus” 
and “professional category” were defined more strictly. Furthermore, rates of interest and compul- 
sory cash reserves were increased and new lines of credit for agriculture and mining were opened. 

Between May and September, a new scale of assumed costs for the mining sector was 
established; the income tax on natural persons was lowered; the wage ceiling for social security was 
raised and, once again, the rates of interest and compulsory cash reserves were increased. 

Finally, in November other provisions were approved whereby, while attempting to influence 
economic activity directly, it was sought to preserve the continuity of the process of legal and 
administrative rearrangement begun by the authorities. Thus, a rise in the exchange rate was decided, 
and new increases in domestic prices and other wage increases were established. In addition, the 
regularization of public sector debts with the Central Bank and a rebate of income tax retentions for 
natural persons were determined. With regard to the process of administrative rearrangement 
mentioned above, the following measures were adopted: formulation of a new banking law and 
establishment of the Stabilization and Development Board (Junta de Estabilizacién y Desarrollo), 
which became the main body for the control and follow-up of economic activity. 
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Figure 1 
BOLIVIA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
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2. Trends in economic activity 


; a) Total supply and demand 


In 1983 the total supply of goods and services diminished over 5%, following a decrease of more 
than 12% in 1982, representing a contraction for the fourth consecutive year (see table 2). 
A drop of nearly 8% in the gross domestic product, which already had fallen approximately 
10% in the period 1981-1982, contributed to this downturn. The negative impact on the supply was 
buffered in part by an increase of 15% in the volume of imports in 1983, in contrast with the sharp 
j drop of 35% recorded the year before. 
; Domestic demand, for its part, declined 5% in 1983, registering declines in both of its 
i components once again. Fixed capital investment went down by nearly 19%; as it had dropped by 
nearly 40% in 1982 and between 1979 and 1981 had suffered an overall decline of approximately 
] 50%, its 1983 level was scarcely more than a quarter of that recorded in 1978. The sluggishness in the 
: process of capital formation was reflected in the behaviour of the investment coefficient, which in 
5 1983 was equivalent to only 6% of the gross domestic product, i.e., half the level attained in 1980. 
: On the other hand, global consumption also dropped, although the 4% decrease was only half 
that recorded in 1982. Both public and private consumption contributed to this fall. 
- Although the drop in public consumption in 1983 was substantially less severe than the year 
| before (-14%), this brought its real value down to a similar amount to that of 1974. Private 
4 consumption, for its part, decreased 4% in 1983, after having declined 7.5 % in 1982, so that its value 
; was similar to that of 1977. 
; Due to a series of complex internal and external factors, the volume of exports kept on 
j dropping in 1983. With a decrease of nearly 8% this was the fourth year running of persistent drops 
4 in the volume of external sales (see table 2). 
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Total gross domestic 
product 


Goods 
Agriculture, hunting, 
forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Construction 


Basic services 
Electricity, gas and water 
Transport, storage 
and communications 


Other services 
Wholesale and retail 
trade, restaurants 
and hotels 
Financial institutions, - 
insurance, real estate 
and business services 

Ownership of dwellings 
Community, social and 
personal services 
Government services 
Less: imputed bank 


1980 


862 
361 
107 


p20) 
77 


283 
36 


247 


914 


318 
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161 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Bolivia. 


“Preliminary figures. 
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"As the individual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not 
correspond exactly with the latter. 
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BOLIVIA 
Industrial production also suffered a sharp fall (-7.5%), although this value was only half of that 


recorded the year before. Since another drop of nearly 4% had occurred in 1981, the total drop in 


manufacturing in the period 1981-1983 came to 25%. 
The other goods-producing sectors showed a less unfavourable performance. Mining stagnated, 


after declining over 9% in 1982, and the real value of construction also remained unchanged. Since in 


1980 it had dropped by 12%, while in the two subsequent years it had decreased by 35% and 40% 
respectively, however, its 1982 level was only one-third that recorded in 1979. As this sector absorbs a 
large volume of manpower, this decline helped to intensify the unemployment problem. 

The production of basic services declined over 4%, though this rate was less than the 6.5% 
drop recorded in 1982. It was due largely to a fall of 5% in transport and communications, since the 


_ other component of basic services —electricity, gas an water— decreased by only around 1.5%. 


‘Finally, production under the heading designated “other services”, which contributed slightly 
over 47% of the gross domestic product, decreased nearly 4%, thus declining for the fourth year 
running. The largest decrease was in commerce and hotel activities (-11.5%), though the decline had 
been even greater in 1982 (-16%). The magnitude of the deterioration seen in this sector was 
followed in 1983 by that in financial institutions. The other activities either stagnated (ownership of 
dwellings), or increased only slightly (community and government services). 

i) Agriculture. As pointed out earlier, one of the biggest problems that the economy as a whole 
had to face during 1983 was due to the natural disasters which devastated a large part of the country. 

In the highlands, the departments of Potosi, Oruro, La Paz, Cochabamba, Chuquisaca, Tarija 
and Santa Cruz were affected by a protracted drought which drastically reduced normal crop yields. It 
is estimated that the damaged area covered approximately 380 000 km2 —equivalent to 35% of the 
country’s areas—, and the number of people who suffered the consequences was approximately 
1 600 000. 

Furthermore, in the eastern and northern regions of the country, the departments of Santa Cruz 
and Beni were affected by unusually heavy rainfall which caused large floods and affected both urban 
and rural areas. In this case, the damaged area exceeded 150 000 km2 and, directly or indirectly, 
approximately 700 000 people were victims of this disaster. 

The problems caused by these climatic changes in agriculture, among the peasants and in the 
country as a whole were serious. With regard to agriculture, the main problems were the decrease of 
15% in the cultivated area during the crop year 1982/1983 with respect to the average for the period 
1978-1982; the damage to pastures and the loss of land due to floods and sedimentation; the scarcity 
of essential inputs and the damage to agricultural production; the drop in food availability, with the 
ensuing rise in the price of agricultural products, and, finally, the intensification of the problem of 
rural-urban migration. 

These natural disasters even affected future agricultural activities, since to satisfy food needs the 
seeds from previous harvests were often assigned for consumption,! or cattle were slaughtered to 
prevent them perishing from water shortage or floods. The increase in beef supply pushed down its 
real price and the income of small farmers and cattle raisers deteriorated. 

In these circumstances, agricultural activities suffered an unprecedented decline in 1983. 
Moreover, the enormous drop was widespread. 

Grains in general, which in previous years had accounted for about 45% of the area under 
cultivation, exhibited a downward trend. Thus, the output of wheat, which occupies approximately 
20% of the total area under cultivation, fell by 44%. Other extensive crops such as rice and maize also 
performed in a highly unfavourable manner. In the case of rice, which generally occupies 13% of the 
area sown, the volume harvested dropped by 29%, following another drop of nearly 15% in 1982. 
The production of maize experienced an equally sharp fall, since after having declined approximately 
11% in 1982, it went down again by 25%, thus sinking to a very similar level to that of five years 
before (see table 4). 

During 1983 tubers and roots, which are basic elements in the Bolivian diet, also declined 
considerably. Potato production, for example, dropped by 66%, thus sinking to a similar level to that 
recorded at the beginning of the 1960s. 


¢ 


1[n these circumstances, some products —particularly tubers— may have disappeared for ever, since they were exclusive varieties from 
the highlands which do not exist in other parts of the world. 
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Tomatoes 


Industrial crops and ~ 


‘stimulants 
Cotton fibre 
Raw coffee 

_ Sugar cane — 
Coca 


Main crops 
Grains in general 
Rice 
Maize 
Quinoa 
Wheat 


Tubers and roots 
Oca 
Potatoes 
Ulluco . 


Fruits and vegetables: 


Onions 
Peaches 
Broad beans 
Tomatoes 


Industrial crops and 
stimulants 

Cotton fibre 

Raw coffee 

Sugar cane 

Coca 


Source: Central Bank of Bolivia, National Statistical Institute and Ministry of Peasant and Agricultural Affairs. 


“Preliminary figures. 
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-__ Finally, vegetable and fruit crops were also severely affected by the climatic phenomena. In 


these products, decreases were approximately 70% for broad beans and 25% for tomatoes. 2 
The droughts and floods also affected the cattle-breeding sector. Although no data were 


available on final results for 1983, the performance of the sector was certainly unfavourable since, for 
_ example, 86% of cattle and sheep and 90% of their producers were affected by the drought that 
devastated the departments of La Paz, Oruro and Potosi. 7 


The shortage of food obviously contributed to a turnabout in the parity ratio between prices for 
crop farming products and industrial goods, with the former more than recovering the level of the 
most favourable years. Thus, in 1983 there was a sharp increase (50%) inthe parity index, following a 
drop of 23% in 1982 with respect to the preceding year which had“ interrupted the persistent 
improvement exhibited by the terms of trade between agriculture and industry. Nevertheless, these 
data should be viewed with caution. On the one hand, this increase was due to the transient food 
shortage mentioned above; on the other hand, it did not necessarily mean a proportional improve- 
ment in the income of peasants, since an important part of the increase in wholesale prices was 
appropriated by middlemen. 

In brief, 1983 was a devastating year for Bolivian agriculture. In the face of such a serious 
situation, and as soon as it became aware of the extent of the problems, the Government approved an 
emergency plan designed to confront them. In its first phase, this plan was oriented to fostering 
winter crops. To that end the Central Bank approved credits amounting to US$ 11 million, with 
nominal interest rates ranging between 38% and 48% annually, which in real terms were markedly 
negative. In addition, an amortization period of one year was granted. In the second phase of the plan, 
“designed for summer crops, funds amounting to US$ 61 million, with interest rates similar to the 
previous ones, were made available. Furthermore, thanks to credits granted by the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB), US$ 43 million was allocated to the agricultural sector for the procurement 
of inputs, tools and working capital. Finally, studies with a view to the continuation of the agrarian 
reform process were initiated during the year. 

ii) Mining. In addition to the problems that have traditionally affected this sector, others arose 
in 1983 which increased its difficulties. The main problem stemmed from the exchange policy and the 
foreign exchange shortage existing in the country. The scanty foreign currency reserve in the Central 
Bank had to be carefully managed in order to be able to cover both the cost of servicing the external 
debt and the most essential imports (food, medicines, etc.). Therefore, the Central Bank could meet 
only a very small part of the demand for foreign currency for other imports, and so the foreign 
exchange that the mining sector required for the purchase of inputs, machinery, etc., had to be 
procured in the parallel market, at higher prices than the official rates. 

Other factors that also had a considerable influence in increasing the costs of production were 
the price increases of all national and imported goods and inputs, the periodic wage adjustments and 
tax increases. 

These domestic difficulties were compounded by others coming from the exterior, among 
which the most important were the international crisis and the fall in the demand for raw materials. 

In brief, the problem faced by the mining sector was due, on the one hand, to increasing costs 
and, on the other, to the impossibility of passing on such increases to sales prices, since these were 
governed by a depressed international market. 


2The situation, serious though it was at the national level, was even worse at the department level, as shown by the following figures for 
typical products of the departments most affected by the natural disasters: 


Po- Broad 


Wheat Barley Oats Oca Quinoa 
tatoes beans 
Growth rates (%) 

La Paz: 

Northern highlands -82.2 -32.4 -67.0 -100.0 -100.0 -100.0 -71.0 

Central highlands -98.0 -13.0 -77.5 -100.0 -100.0 -100.0 -65.0 
Oruro: 

Central highlands -100.0 -12.5 -83.8 -48.0 - -100.0 -49.7 
Potosi: 

Central highlands -70.8 -46.4 -28.6 a -16.6 -100.0 -100.0 

Central valley i -74.7 = ais -29.2 -52.0 -100.0 -63.0 
Sucre: 

Northern valleys 39.6 -72.6 -100.0 100.0 -100.0 
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In the light of the above, the mining product in 1983 suffered a slight decline (-0.4%), adding to 
the drop of over 9% the year before. Consequently, the sector continued to stagnate, as it has done 
since 1971. 

Production of tin —by far the most important mineral— fell by over 11% in 1983 (see table 5). 
This fall followed that registered in 1982, so thag in the 1982-1983 biennium production decreased by 
20%. With the exception of 1981, output had fallen steadily since 1978 and, with the decline in 1983, 
it sank to its lowest level in the past 19 years. The fall in the volume of tin production occurred in spite 
of a slight upturn in its international price, which went up from US$ 5.74 per pound in 1982 to US$ 
5.88 per pound a year later, but this rise did not compensate for the decrease of over 10% in 1982. 
Furthermore, Brazil was added to Bolivia’s traditional Southeast Asian competitors, since it has been 
constantly increasing production from deposits with lower operating costs, and in 1983 it expanded 
its volume of production by 60%. 

In 1983 the production of antimony fell 29%, following on the fall recorded the preceding year, 
and as a result productiorrfell to its lowest level since 1970. The negative effects of this decline were 
further increased by the sharp new reduction of nearly 20% in this metal’s international price in 
1983, following a reduction of 18% the preceding year. . 

Lead production, which fell approximately 2.5% in 1983, after another.drop of over 25% in 
1982, sank to its lowest level since 1965. There was a substantial decline in its international price, 
which went down by 24% for the second year in a row. : 

Copper production decreased approximately 30% during the period 1982-1983, while tungsten 
output fell by 12% in the same period. 

In 1983 silver production increased by 10% and gold production by over 6%. The increase in 
silver production was in line with the trend that had been apparent since 1979 and had only been 
interrupted in 1982. The steep rise in the price of silver from US$ 7.79 to US$ 11.42 per ounce, more 
than offset the fall of 28% it experienced in 1982. 

Finally, although gold production increased by slightly over 6%, this was not enough to offset 
the sharp drop of nearly 40% registered the year before. Because of this, production in 1983 was only 
64% of that recorded in 1981 (see table 5). Furthermore, the 13% rise in the international price of 
gold in 1983 failed to cancel out the sharp drop of 20% recorded in 1982. 

During 1983 prospecting for gold was promoted in order to increase production. To that end, 
from May onwards, a more realistic price policy was implemented —in contrast with that in force for 
other minerals— consisting of the purchase of the extracted metal at a higher exchange rate than that 
prevailing in the official market. The results were very positive: whereas between January and April 
the State had only purchased 76 kilogrammes, in the two following months it purchased 367 kilos. 


Table 5 


BOLIVIA: INDICATORS OF MINING PODUCTION 


ne 


Thousands of tons Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Production of the most 
important minerals’ 
Antimony 15.4 15.3 13.9 9.8 6.9 - -9.1 -29.4 
Copper 1.8 2.6 22 1.9 5.8 44.4 -15.3 -13.6 
Tin ; 272 29.7 26.7 LaF -1.8 9.2 -10.1 -11.2 
Silver 190.0 205.0 1 er 191.1 4.4 79 -15.3 10.0 
Lead Nae 16.7 12.4 i2it 12.4 -2.9 -25.7 -2.4 
Tungsten 33 3.4 3.2 30. ated 30-58. Sey 
Zinc 30.2 47.0 45.6 464 Was aoe 17 
oe 1 459.0 2 064.0 1 249.0 1 428.0 53.9 41.5 -39.5 G3 
ther minerals a =A 8.0 4.0 ( 
é 3% Ne , -50.0 
Source: National Association of Medium-Scale Miners. 
“Preliminary figures Tons. * Kilogrammes. 
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< figures, for the period January-September. Corresponding to January-September in relation to the same period of 1982. 


Moreover, mining claims increased considerably during the year, investments of up to US$ 200 
million were announced, and a Bureau of Gold Control (Oficina de Control Aurifero) was also 


established. a 


Among other mining policy measures adopted during the year by the Government, the 
following may be highlighted: i) granting of credits of US$ 60 million to the sector for the purchase of 


_ inputs and tools and for working capital; ii) compensation for the general increase in prices, for 


increases in electricity tariffs for private industrial use and for higher railway freight charges, through 
a rise in mining sector “assumed costs” for tax purposes; and iii) centralization, through the Central 
Bank, of the payment of mining and hydrocarbon royalties of public and private institutions (decided 


at the end of 1983). 
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Finally, it is necessary to point out the special importance of the statement made in April by the 
trade unions regarding the introduction of self-management of the Bolivian Mining Corporation 
(Corporacién Minera Boliviana). After the relevant negotiations, the Government approved in 
November the legal measure providing for co-management in that State enterprise. 

As regards the production of crude petroleum, this fell by nearly 10% in the first nine months 
of 1983 (see table 6). With the exception of 1982, when it expanded by slightly over 10%, production 

has persistently diminished since 1974. 

Domestic gasoline sales dropped by 4.5%, while those of fuel oil and gas oil fell by 8%, thus 
continuing the depressive trend evidenced by these derivatives. In the first case, a drop such as the one 
mentioned above had not occurred since 1973 and the same was true of gas oil. These drops may be 
ascribed, inter alia, to the acute deterioration of the economic situation, which necessarily had as one 
of its impacts a downturn in the demand for fuels for domestic and industrial consumption. In 
contrast, kerosene sales rose by 11%, although such an increase was still not enough to offset the 
drops in preceding years (see table 6). 

As far as prices are concerned, in 1983 fuels experienced large nominal price increases, on top of 
those that occurred in 1982. The largest price increases were for high octane gasoline (186%) and fuel 
oil (173%); prices of other products also increased in similar proportions. In spite of such increases, 
however, these fuels still remained extremely cheap in international terms. Thus, even at the official 
exchange rate high octane gasoline was sold during most of the year at the equivalent of 12 U.S. cents 
per litre, and at the exchange rate prevailing on the parallel market, the price was merely 5 cents. A 
similar situation was observed for the rest of the fuels. 
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In the context of fuel prices in neighbouring countries, the situation had negative consequences 
for the economy. In Peru, for example, the average price of gasoline during 1983 was approximately 
30 U.S. cents. Such big differences in prices had very marked repercussions. On the one hand, they 
fostered unregistered trade, and on the other hand, the short supply of dollars existing in the economy 
could have been supplemented with dollars deriving from this form of foreign trade. 

Even though fuel prices were reviewed when the November devaluation was effected, the fact 


that they were very low in international terms and the difference between the official exchange rate 


and that in the parallel market meant that this unregistered trade with neighbouring countries 
continued to be attractive. 

Finally, in 1983 a study was begun of a new comprehensive law on hydrocarbons which 
envisaged the termination of the operating contracts signed with foreign firms and the possibility of 
the State enterprise Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos taking charge of every phase of the 
exploitation and processing of natural resources. 


3. The external sector 


a) Overall trends 


During 1983, the three main interrelated problems of the external sector continued to be the 
behaviour of exports, the external debt and the exchange rate. 

Export activities continued to experience great difficulties. In 1983 the volume of exports went 
down steadily for the fourth year running, and the volume of sales was lower than in 1970. At the 
same time, the persistence of the international crisis prevented the unit value of exports from 
compensating for that trend. 

Nor could the small foreign exchange reserves be expanded by increasing the country’s 
indebtedness, since Bolivia’s commitments stood-at untenable levels. Thus, instead of granting new 
credits, most of external creditors, demanded net payments. For that reason, it was not easy 
simultaneously to meet the debt payments and pay for imports of essential goods for the economy. 
The debt service accounted for a relatively modest share of exports of goods and services (31%), but 
even so it was not possible to meet all the commitments expiring during the year, and the country 
accumulated large arrears. 

Other important problems were those related to the exchange market, which suffered from 
great instability due to the shortage of dollars during the year. Dollars were necessary for imports, and 
as the amounts that could be obtained in the official market were limited and controlled by the 
Exchange Policy Commission (Comisién de Politica Cambiaria), importers had to purchase them in 
the parallel market, thereby forcing up their price. This in turn caused sharp increases in domestic 
prices. Moreover, bearing in mind the high rate of inflation, the majority of the economic agents 
protected their wealth through the accumulation of dollars, thereby providing yet another stimulus 
for exchange rate increases in the parallel market. 


b) External trade 

1) Exports of goods. In 1983 the value of exports fell slightly more than 8.5 %. Thus, the value of 
external sales diminished for the third consecutive year, with an overall drop of 20% in the triennium 
(see table 7). 

The decline in 1983 in the value of exports of goods was due exclusively to the fall of nearly 11% 
in the volume exported, since the unit value increased slightly over 2%. In contrast, in 1982 there was 
a drop of both the volume exported (-6%) and the unit value (-3.5%). 

The decline in the volume of exports confirmed once more the serious domestic restraints 
which prevent the export sector from expanding its sales. Except for 1976 and 1979, the volume of 
exports have been declining steadily since 1975. 

Furthermore, the drop in exports was very widespread, and except in the cases of silver and 
sugar the value of the main export products shrank considerably (see table 8). 

Thus, metallic tin exports, which accounted for one-fifth of external sales, dropped over 26%. 
Due to that fall and that registered in the preceding year, the overall drop in the period 1982-1983 was 
over 34%. The decline in 1983 was due exclusively to a drop in the volume exported, since the unit 
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Table 8 


BOLIVIA: EXPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


Millions of dollars ane Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983* 1973 1983 1980 =1981 1982 1983° 
‘Total 1036 995 898 819 100.0 100.0 208 -3.9 -9.7 -88 
Main traditional exports 886 902 817 767 866 936 194 18 -94 -61 
Metallic tin 239 ~- 266 237 Ps Diy 2 1 BES kegs SIG) Ser 
2 Tin concentrate 2 139 aT 41 5? meee) BO e735") ALO 46:7 29 
Silver 118 Fz 37 59 3.8 727 W03-49= 38.0 E4816 59/4 
Zinc a7 40 38 33 Ted 40) Pea 59 8.1 SO) ile? 
~ Tungsten 47 43 34 20 32 DArersA San aki 209 — 2411 
Antimony 26 34 18 =) 5.0 cee Derg Geol Mend O st 
Other minerals 3 24 14 m2 79 se O65 5220.0's 241.6 
4 Petroleum x By. as a 14.5 fe 4 sf ie 2 
E Natural gas 22M Spell) 382 378 55. AGN AIO SF 32.5 "155" Ee? 
Main non-traditional 
exports i933 80... 5213.4 6.3, 29.3) (38.0 , -13.9, 35.0 
2 Sugar mi 6 8 iB 3.6 LS, 464557 -88.2 33.3 B75 
Coffee 21 fe Cis Oo 3. 258 dep si) 
Wood iis «12 See W io MO. -41.9 33.3 
4 Handicrafts : 9 8 5 : 20008 == Lie 47) 
; Other 38 45 39 - = es ES heen 4 1553 oe 
——————— eee a 
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Source: Central Bank of Bolivia. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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preceding years, when there had been drops of 39% and 49%, respectively. This cerca : 
possible because both the volume and, especially, the unit value went up with respect to 1982, Gehan ; 
and 51% respectively. Nevertheless, even with the upturn in the sales of this product, its value _ 
remained well below the levels recorded in 1980-1981. “ 

Lastly, in 1983 there was also a considerable shrinkage netiee fia cu. exports Wik 
dropped by 35%, thus evolving negatively for the third consecutive year. The only positive aspect in 
the behaviour of these products was the sharp 1 increase in sugar sales, which amounted to US$ a 
million. However, in spite of their growth in 1982 and 1983, the value of these exports was still well 
below the 1980 level (see table 8). 

ii) Imports of goods. In 1983, the value of imports of goods rose over 12%, which was due 
exclusively to expansion of the quantum, since their unit value decreased (see table 7). 

The increase in the volume of external purchases in 1983 came after four years of decline in a 
row, but even so the quantum only reached a value close to that of 1973. 


Table 9 

‘ 

BOLIVIA: AVERAGE PRICE OF TIN ON THE LONDON METAL EXCHANGE F 

(Dollar per pound) 

; 

; 

Price index Reslinuee i 

: Unit value (1970 dollars) 
poms United States of Bolivian 
price : 
wholesale imports of 
price ~ goods and 
servic (1/2) (1/3) 


(1) (2) (3) 


Se ee ese 


1970 1.6 100.0 100.0 1.6 1.6 
LOW i) 103.2 102.4 1.4 18s. 
1972 (Ney) 107.8 108.2 ta 1.6 
1973 ZI 1219 124.2 Ly 7 
1974 B07. 145.0 : 152.4 yee, 2.4 
1975 Dypll 158.4 171.6 1.9 1.8 
1976 3.4 165.7 180.0 2.0 Lg 
1977 4.9 Lao 198.5 2 25 
1978 5.8 189.5 218.1 3.0 iG 
1979 7.0 213.4 256.0 52 Ziff 
1980 7.6 243.3 283.6 3.1 2of, 
1981 6.4 265.4 294.3 2.4 Zee 
1982 5.8 2710 293v1 Bol 1.9) 
1983 9) 274.7 288.9 eal 2.0 


Source: UNCTAD, International Monetary Fund (IMF) and ECLAC estimates. 
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Source: Central Bank of Bolivia. 
_ “Figures estimated for the entire year on the basis of the evolution of the first nine months. "Rates calculated on the basis of behaviour 
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expected for the whole year. 
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“Za On the other hand, in 1983 the unit value declined (by approximately 3%) for the second 
consecutive year (see table 7). 
Considering imports by groups, the value of consumer goods dropped substantially. Thus, in 
1983 they fell by over 28%, following another fall of over 65% the preceding year (see table 10). 
_ These declines affected durable and non-durable goods more or less equally. Their most serious 
feature was the fall in purchases of non-durable consumer goods, since this coincided with a poor crop 
year, thus producing an unprecedented contraction in agricultural supply and an inordinate increase 
in food prices. 
The value of imports of raw materials and capital goods increased 25% in the former case and 
17% in the latter, but even so these increases could not offset the declines recorded in 1982. 
Considering the components of the first-named category, purchases of raw materials for agriculture 
~ stagnated during the year, whereas those for industry and, especially, construction materials expan- 
ded considerably. The value of imports of capital goods for industry and transport equipment also 
increased during the year, though at very different rates. In contrast, purchases of equipment for 
agriculture suffered a very sharp drop. 


c) The terms of trade 

Due to the increase of slightly over 2% in the prices of exports and the drop of 3.3 % in the unit 
value of imports, the terms of trade improved by over 5% during 1983. This performance reversed 
the trend of the two preceding years, when the terms of trade fell by 6% and 2%, respectively (see 
table 7). 
Lastly, due to the sharp fall in the volume exported (-10.6%), the improvement in the terms of 
trade could not prevent the purchasing power of exports from shrinking by nearly 6%. This decline 
occurred for the third consecutive year, since in 1982 there was a slightly larger drop (7.57%), and in 
the preceding year it had also declined (-6.3%) (see table 7). 
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Interest received_ 
Interest paid — Ps 
Labour and ownership 

Private unrequited transfers 

Balance on capital account 

Official unrequited transfers 

Long-term capital 
Direct investment 
Portfolio investment 
Other long-term capital 

Official sector“ 
Loans received 
Amortization payments 
Commercial banks* 
Loans received 
Amortization payments 
Other sectors‘ 
Loans received 
Amortization payments 


Short-term capital -61 40 _147 -20 148 -403 
Official sector 42 -53 1926 => e729 200 118 
Commercial banks 38 51 -11 -19 6 20 
Other sectors -141 42 -34 28 -58 -145 << 

Errors and omissions -79 -85 -28 -260 -329 -34 61 

Global balance* 67 -84 19-147 6 32 -15 

Total change in reserves 

(- sign indicates an increase) -44 55 -24 136 -23 -38 14 

: Monetary gold -8 ~2 2 “2 3 “2 Er 

Special Drawing Rights 1 -11 Ale! - - - - 
IMF reserve position -2 -3 12 - - - - ‘ 
Foreign exchange assets -60 56 =39 72 6 -56 19 ; 
Other assets 24 -4 -14 6 -17 5 -8 
Use made of IMF credit - 20 - 61 -9 15 3 


Source: 1977-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook; 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. *Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. 
loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. “The global 
balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in reserves (of 


opposite sign) and the global balance represents counter part items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and variations 
due to revaluation. 


“In addition to 
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4) The balance on current account and capital movements 


During 1983 the current account deficit rose to over US$ 250 million, representing an increase 


of more than 100% over 1982 (see table 11). 


The merchandise trade balance yielded a surplus of US$ 275 million in 1983, which was US$ 
124 million less than in 1982. The decline in the positive balance of Bolivia vis-a-vis the rest of the 
world was due to the behaviour of both exports and imports. Thus, exports fell by US$ 70 million, 


___ while imports expanded slightly more than US$ 50 million. In spite of this latter increase, external 
__. purchases remained extraordinarily compressed with respect to previous years (see table 11). 


Real services maintained their usual negative behaviour. In 1983 expoits corresponding to 
invisible transactions increased 14% to nearly US$ 100 million, but as payments for similar imports 
rose 15% to US$ 234 million, the relevant deficit expanded slightly 

As had occurred in previous years, the bulk of net payments to the exterior was connected with 
factor services. In 1983 nearly US$ 430 million was paid to the exterior under this heading, and 
although the increase over the preceding year was only US$ 10 million, the absolute level of payments 
was six times higher than that recorded in 1977 (see table 11). 

The amount of profits remitted to the exterior was relatively modest and remained within the 
same order of magnitude of previous‘years. The major part of payments in respect of factor income 
stemmed from net disbursements for debt interest, which came to US$ 399 million in 1983. This 
amount was only 2% higher than the payments recorded in 1982, but it was much greater than the 
figure of US$ 65 million in 1977. The extent of the sacrifices that the country had to endure to meet its 
external commitments is evidenced in the ratio between net interest payments and exports of goods 
and services. In 1983 that ratio was 47%, and the year before 43%. 

Net long-term capital movements —after having shrunk considerably in 1982, when they 
dropped 65% — more than recovered in 1983, when they reached US$ 512 million. However, the 
effect of the larger inflow of long-term resources was offset to a great extent by a large net short-term 
capital outflow, which amounted to US$ 400 million in 1983. 

Among the different capital flows that entered the economy during 1983, the second place in 
order of importance was occupied by unrequited public capital transfers, which rose by 134% to a 
record nominal figure. The origin of a large part of these funds was the assistance provided by other 
governments to the country, mostly connected with the natural disasters that ravaged the economy in 
the first part of the year. 

Taking into account the behaviour of the different capital movements, the capital account 
received a net foreign exchange inflow of US$ 237 million, that is, only US$ 80 million more than in 
1982, and as the capital account surplus was lower than the current account deficit, the country lost 
reserves in the amount of US$ 14 million in 1983 (see table 11). 


e) The external debt 


The high degree of external indebtedness continued to place serious restraints on the economy 
during 1983. The year-end debt balance increased by 17%, and the debt service grew 7 % compared 
with 1982, due entirely to interest payments, since payments of principal were practically paralysed. 

The level of indebtedness continued to represent a heavy burden for the economy. The debt 
service/exports of goods and services coefficient was 31%, that is, slightly higher than that recorded 
in 1982 (27%) (see table 12). Moreover, that coefficient would have been still larger had it not been 
for defaults in the payment of certain commitments. 

In 1983 the Government carried on with the process, uninterrupted since 1980, of renegotia- 
ting practically all the loans granted by international private banks to the country. The first steps in 
this direction were taken in March, and consisted of an unofficial moratorium in respect of 100% of 
the capital payments that were due between April and October of that year, resulting from the 
medium- and long-term debt of the public sector. A new rescheduling of payments of interest arrears 
was also carried out, under which the country committed itself to pay them between April and 
September. A second round of negotiations took place in May. In this case, it included credits already 
rescheduled in 1981. Capital maturities for 1983, 1984 and 1985 were also postponed. However, in 
practice these agreements never materialized because the Government could not implement the 
stand-by loan programme of the International Monetary Fund, which the private creditors had 


prescribed as a precondition for negotiation. 
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Among other debt reschedulings carried out during the year, it is worth mentioning that agreed 
with Argentina, whereby Bolivia rescheduled its payments amounting to US$ 660 million for a period 
of 10 years, including three years’ grace, at an interest rate of 8%. ; 

In practice, debt service problems inhibited the granting of new loans by foreign banks. In 
contrast, credits granted by multilateral agencies and those derived from bilateral agreements 
expanded in 1983 at the rates of 17% and 49%, res pectively. Particularly significant were the credits 
from the Inter-American Development Bank and the Andean Development Corporation in the 
amount of US$ 82 million, intended for the agricultural and mining sectors. In addition, there were 
others from different governments and several international agencies. 


f) The exchange rate 


One of the major problems that both the economy and the authorities had to face during 1983 
was that of the ups and downs experienced by the exchange market. Its typical high degree of 
instability and the great sensitivity developed by the agents acting within it made its control by the 
economic authorities difficult in practice. In addition, it is difficult to separate the behaviour of this 
market during 1983 from what had occurred in recent years, from the external debt problem and from 
the foreign exchange scarcity existing in the economy. 

Following the devaluation carried out in 1972, the exchange rate remained fixed until the end of 
1979. During that period, exports had a less dynamic performance than imports. Thus, between 1972 
and 1979 the average growth rate of external sales of goods was 19.5%, while FOB imports of goods 


rose over 24% a year. ? 


Table 12 


BOLIVIA: MEDIUM AND LONG-TERM EXTERNAL PUBLIC DEBT 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 


Millions of dollars 
Total contracted, at 


year-end af 5 iPOD 52442, 13 A021 e3 498) 23164290 3782 ged 525 

Total disbursed, at 

year-end 707, 786.883" 1 107 14589 1-762 1 940 2? 290? 450 2a a eee 

Debt service 53 76 92 111 161 355 262 281 272 246 263 
Principal 35 54 65 71 101 271 144 122 104 96 95 
Interest 18 22 27 40 60 84 118 159 168 150 168 


Growth rates 
Total contracted, at 


yead-end os cbs te = 23.4 27.0 17 4.1 3.8 19.6 

Total disbursed, at 

year-end mbsyil dl 2icel2S 25.3 31.7 20.8 10.1 144 10.4 -3.1 | Ff 

Debt service e434 P21 O 20.6 45.0 120.5 -26.2 7.2 -3.2 -9.5 6.9 
Principal atl S42 b204 92 42.2 1683 -46.8 -15.3  -147 -7.7 -1.0 
Interest Se PN GA 48.1 50.0 40.0 40.5 34.7 3:6.5 107 12.0 


Main indicators 
Debt service/exports of 


goods and services 18.5. 12.8.5 18:9 17.8 23.2 50.5 30.6 26.9 26.8 26.9 30.8 
Principal/exports of 

goods and services 1 etal Yd lal os 11.4 14.5 38.5 16.8 11.7 10.3 10.5 11.1 
Interest/exports of 

goods and services 6.3 3.7 pa! 6.4 8.6 Li 13.8 15.2 16.6 16.4 19.7 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data published by the Central Bank of Bolivia. 
“Preliminary figures. 


>This process became especially acute between 1974 and 1978, when exports of goods grew 19% annually, while FOB imports of goods 
increased over 30%. g 
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sd 

Leong Shae consequence of the foregoing, there was generally a trade deficit, but there were no 

% difficulties in financing this, since the economy was receiving a strong inflow of external credits. 
_ Until 1979, the credits received by the economy amounted to US$ 1 940 million. 

sale In 1979, a part of the disbursed credits began to fall due, meaning a rise in the external debt 
_ service costs. In the face of these looming difficulties, the first process of renegotiaton of the debt 

___ Service was initiated. Furthermore, at the end of the year and with the purpose of reducing the foreign 
exchange outflow for import, the peso was devalued from 20.02 pesos per dollar to 24.53. 

In the period 1980-1981, the trade balance produced a small surplus, but the net foreign 
exchange reserve position was negative, so that it became increasingly difficult to meet external debt 
payments and imports. Besides, in 1982 new debt services fell due which could not be paid for. On the 
other hand, the maintenance of a fixed exchange rate from the end of 1979 through early 1982, 
together with domestic rates of inflation higher than the international rates,‘ amounted to 
subsidizing the consumption of foreign products. 

In view of the foregoing, efforts were made to alleviate the foreign exchange shortage that 
began to be openly perceived since early 1982 by devaluing the currency in February of that year, 
raising the exchange rate by 76% to 43.13 pesos per dollar. In spite of this marked depreciation of the 
peso, however, speculation in dollars could not be restrained and the national unit of account 
practically lost its own identity. 

In these circumstances, two exchange areas —the official market and the parallel market— 
were established in March 1982 with the purpose of increasing the stability of the exchange market. 
In addition, the rule whereby it was mandatory to surrender 100% of foreign exchange from public 
and private sector exports to the Central Bank was modified. These latter measures produced still 
greater instability, however. Prices soared, and the dollar reached a value in the parallel market that 
was up to six times higher than its official price (September 1982). 

Against this background, a change of government took place in October 1982, and in November 
three measures in the exchange area were implemented in an attempt to solve the above problems. In 
the first place, a new devaluation was approved and at the same time a fixed exchange rate was 
reinstated, so that the area of free dollar quotation legally disappeared. The exchange rate rose by 
354% from 43.13 to 196 pesos per dollar. Concurrently, a system of exchange control was introduced, 
whereby all foreign exchange operations were to be conducted through the Central Bank. Finally, the 
so-called dedollarization of the economy was carried out, which consisted in converting into national 
currency all debts contracted in dollars, attempting thereby to make the performance of the economy 
independent of the dollar price in the parallel market. 

The dedollarization performed in November 1982 had, iter alia, the following objectives. On 
the one hand, it tried to restore a higher degree of control over the financial and monetary system; the 
process of dollarization of the economy which had taken place virtually meant the substitution of the 
dollar for the national currency in the majority of domestic transactions, and made control of the main 
monetary variables —and hence of the economy as a whole— increasingly difficult. 

The other objective of dedollarization was to bring some relief to dollar debtors. Debt service 
costs had become very heavy as a result of the large borrowing incurred in the past, and the 

_ ever-increasing price of the dollar in the parallel market made it increasingly difficult for debtors to 
pay their commitments; this problem affected especially the productive sectors, whose financial costs 
were increasing as time went by, with an obvious impact on prices, which helped to increase the rate 
of inflation. 

Dedollarization was carried out when private banks had accumulated foreign currency 
surpluses, and for that reason different exchange rates were applied to the assets and liabilities of 
banks. ° 

This was the broad background against which the performance of the exchange market during 
1983 should be set. In essence, its behaviour throughout the year intensified the tensions noted 
earlier. 
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4The consumer price index in Bolivia grew between November 1979 and January 1982 by 514%, whereas in the same period the 


wholesale price index “in the United States increased by 21% ; = 
5 Between July and September 1982, the average rate of increase in consumer prices was nearly 20% per month, 
6See R. Morales Anaya, “Evaluacion y andlisis de las medidas de politica cambiaria de noviembre de 1982", in Puntos de Vista, No. 3, 


September 1983, 


iil? 


During the last two months of 1982 and January 1983, the difference between the price of the 
dollar in the official and the parallel markets diminished considerably, and never exceeded 70%. 
Accordingly, in those months domestic prices remained relatively stable and their rate of expansion 
slowed down considerably; thus, in November they increased nearly 19%, but in December and 
January there were more moderate increases of 7% and 0.6%, respectively. 

Later, between February and May there was some stabilization in the parallel market of the 
dollar, and its price even went down. In the course of the year the gap between the two prices 
expanded, however, so that the economy found itself once more in a situation of great instability. 

As there was not enough foreign exchange, there was an ever-increasing gap between the 
official value of the dollar and its value in the parallel market. The value of the dollar for its part, 
determined the price of other goods, and controls established to prevent price increases were not 
effective. At the same time, the strong inflationary expectations of the economic agents fostered the 
hoarding of goods, causing in the short run a false shortage of certain items which led to new price 
increases. = 

Finally, price increases were passed on once again to the exchange market, thereby further 
increasing the price of the parallel dollar. 
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Table 13 


BOLIVIA: EVOLUTION OF EXCHANGE: RATES 


Nominal exchange rates Indexes of effective real 
(pesos per dollar) exchange rate” 
Oficial” sate 5 Bubevts fei sort 
mports 
(paxchas)) (purchase) 

1975 20.00 v2 96.6 102.7 

1976 20.00 = 102.8 108.4 

LWT, 20.00 m 9o.1 106.4 

1978 20.00 a 102.8 110.3 

1979 20.39 = 104.8 107.5 

1980 24.51 se 100.0 100.0 

1981 24.51 x oD 76.0 

1982 99.00 144.0 J Fp Se 130.4 

1983 230.00 646.0 76.5 78.4 
1981 

I 24.51 a 85.6 76.0 

II 24.51 ~~ 78.6 80.8 

lll 24.51 - 69.9 ps 

IV 24.51 A 69.8 72.3 
1982 

I 40.70 44.8 O91 101.9 

II 68.60 90.3 127e1 loys: 

ll 116.50 196.6 135.0 140.5 

IV 169.90 244.4 12735 131.4 
1983 

Nf 196.00 415.5 117.0 121.0 

I 196.00 398.2 90.0 91.8 

Il 196.00 662.6 63.8 65.0 

IV 331.00 1 107.7 64.9 66.7 


Source: Central Bank of Bolivia; ECLAC, on the basis of official data; and International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statisti 
Exchange rate used by the banking system to convert foreign currency into national currency. Ss These are the indexes pies: , ficial 
exchange rate for the peso [except during March-October 1982, when a real rate obtained from the average official rate (weighted 40%) : pe 
open-market exchange rate (weighted 60%) was in use] vis-a-vis the currencies of trading partners, weighted accordin a the rel * = f 
exports or imports to or from those countries. With respect to the methodology and sources used to calculate the eee real nual de 
see the Statistical Appendix of ECLAC, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1981, United Nations publication, Sales No. E pire fe 
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____ As from June, an enormous difference between the dollar price in the two markets occurred 
_ again. The difference in that month was 120%, and each month it increased progressively, until it 
_ teached 340% in October. At the same time, the growth rate of the general consumer price index 
: between the same months (June-October) was nearly 86%. ; 

xy In November, with an exchange rate in the parallel market amounting to nearly four and a half 
_ times that in the official market, the official peso/dollar rate was modified from 196 pesos to 500 
Pesos. Following this devaluation, the gap existing between the two markets in which the dollar was 
_ traded was somewhat reduced, but it still remained large, and in November and December the dollar 
exchange rate in the parallel market was two and a half times higher than that in the official market. 

Finally, in the highly unstable situation described above, the effective real exchange rate could 
not help reflecting the inflationary tensions nor the highly speculative process which developed in 
the economy. The annual average indexes of the effective real exchange rate for exports and imports 
dropped 40% in both cases (see table 13), and the levels at which the two indexes stood were very 
close to those of 1981, which in turn had been the lowest since 1970. 

In brief, the fundamental problem in 1983 continued to be the shortage of foreign exchange in 
the economy, both to meet the external debt service costs and to pay for essential imports. That 
caused complaints throughout the year by the import sectors, which also complained about the slow 
procedures of the Exchange Policy Commission (Comisién de Politica Cambiaria) —established in 
November of the preceding year— in relation to the study and approval of import licenses. 
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7 4. Prices, wages and employment 


a) Price trends 


In 1983 the rate of inflation remained in the triple-digit level for the second consecutive year. 
The December-December variation in the consumer price index was 329%, a slightly higher rate 
than that of 1982 (see table 14). Although all the components of the consumer price index exhibited 
substantial increases, food prices took the lead with a growth rate of 344%. Clothing and the 
“miscellaneous” component showed similar increases, while the housing component rose somewhat 
less (228%). 

The variation between annual averages also grew at an accelerated pace. Thus, the general 
consumer price index expanded 276%, after having grown by 124% in 1982. The same happened 
with all components of the consumer price index, a remarkably fast increase being observed in the 
price of food products, which rose by 304% or nearly two and a half times the rate of 1982. 

Wholesale prices rose even faster than consumer prices. The December-December general 
index rose by 518%: an increase of slightly over 100 points with respect to 1982. The highest price 
increase (693%) was in the case of imported products, which had risen by 543% in 1982. The rate of 
increase in the prices of agricultural products also accelerated (601% compared to 275% the 
preceding year). As for the prices of manufactures in 1983, they increased less than the year before, 
although they still rose at a rapid rate (345%) (see table 14). 

The variation between annual averages of the wholesale price index was 416%. In contrast with 
what occurred with the December-December variation, in this case the prices of agricultural products 
increased the most (518%), while import prices rose 489%. Manufactures, in contrast, rose 
somewhat less (312%). 

The overall high rate of inflation for the year showed different fluctuations during the period. 
Thus, during the first six months, in spite of the marked acceleration during February and March in 
the monthly rates of consumer price rises (10.2% and 11.8%, respectively), the general trend was 
towards a slower increase. Month-to-month variations in the general price index in April and May, 
and especially in June, were smaller (see figure 2). 

In the second part of the year, in contrast, the tate of variation of prices accelerated conside- 
rably. Between July and December the growth rate was never below 10% per month, and it ranged 
around 25% in August, November and December. . 

Price increases stemmed from the food shortage noted earlier, which was especially severe in 
the second half of the year, and from difficulties in importing products due to the lack of foreign 
exchange. Moreover, the depreciation of the peso vis-a-vis the dollar meant that prices of both 
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imported and national products increased because they were in practice indexed according to the 
exchange rate in the parallel market. o 

Another important inflationary factor was the fiscal deficit, which expanded in nominal terms 
by 90%, following a considerable higher rise in 1982. The expansion of the means of payment needed 
in order to cover the fiscal deficit also influenced the rate of domestic price increases. 

Unregistered trade in goods also affected the rise in the cost of living. Several attempts were 
made to reduce the extent of this activity, which arose mainly for two reasons. One was the enormous 
disparity between the official exchange rate and that in the parallel market, and the other was the 
considerable differences between the prices of essential goods in the country —subsidized in many 
cases— and the price of the same goods in neighbouring countries. 

Finally, and within the context of the pricing policy implemented throughout the year, it is 
worth mentioning the two price increases for essential goods approved by the Government, one in 
March and the other in November, an the progressive approach of these prices to the equilibrium 
levels of the market. The policy of progressively reducing the subsidies had a dual purpose: to 
promote domestic production, and to prevent the diversion of national products to other markets. 


b) Wages and salaries 


During 1983, wages and salaries were one of the issues that received most attention in the 
package of economic policy measures put into effect. This was basically due to two different reasons. 
On the one hand, in previous years real wages had suffered a significant deterioration, and the 
repercussions of this process were not only economic. On the other hand, the wage structure in force 
up to then had formed a complex system of remunerations which made wage policy management 
more difficult. 

With respect to the first issue, since 1980 there had beena steep fall in the purchasing power of 
wage earners. That year, real average wages decreased by 5.5%, and in the two following years the 
drops were even larger: in 1981 wages fell nearly 9% and in the following year the decline was 27% 
(see table 15). 


Table 14 


BOLIVIA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Variation December-December 


Consumer price index 5). 10.5 | so 45.4 25:9 251 296.5 328.5 
Food 5:3 10.3 14.8 45.4 22.6 26:6 2731352 343.6 
Wholesale price index 11.4 9.5 18.6 43.5 3.2 ZR. A406 Ml 517.8 
Imported products 14.5 14.1 24.5 aD 36.4 37.2 543.0 693.0 
Domestic products 
Agricultural products 13.4 12.0 295 44.4 36.2 14.4 274.6 601.1 
Manufactures 8.8 5.6 hil 53.5 33.8 31.1 395.8 344.7 
Variation between annual averages 
Consumer price index 4.5 8.1 10.3 hia 47.2 52.1 12355 275.6 
Food 2.4 8.1 10.0 18.6 47.6 ee 123.9 303.7 
Housing 9.5 12.0 lice 213 47.8 S27 100.4 1S 
Clothing 10.9 4.0 8.8 Ja 42.6 24.0 129.0 249.9 
Miscellaneous 4.2 8.4 13.0 28.8 49.5 23.1 142.0 237.1 
Wholesale price index 6.6 10.2 15.6 23:9 49.3, Sp: 227.9 415.9 
Imported products 8.47 15. 25.5" 18.0, on a5G | aaa Mage a ae 
Domestic products 
Agricultural products 6.3 19 20.5 27.8 54.6 24.7 139:7 517.6 
Manufactures GON OCSAN) HM IRSeY SCR RAT Se aR es BMS 


Source: National Statistical Institute and the Central Bank of Bolivia. 
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1981 1982 1983 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the National Statistical Institute. 
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Wage losses in almost every branch of economic activity were considerable. In 1981, the real 
wage index in mining decreased by 12%, and this downturn was followed by another of 38% one year 
later. In manufacturing, the overall drop in the index between 1981 and 1982 was 45%, and in the 
petroleum industry the same index, after having practically stagnated in 1981, fell 52% the following 

ear. 
: It may be assumed that in 1983, as a consequence of the sharp nominal wage increases 
implemented during the year, the deterioration exhibited by average real wages may have been 
checked. On the basis of the data available up to March, average real wages are estimated to have 
fallen 2.5% with respect to the 1982 average. 

The new government, which took office at the end of 1982 formulated its wage policy in the 
light of the decline in real wages. For that reason, in analysing the evolution of that policy during 1983 
account should be taken of the measures that were adopted in this respect in November of the 
preceding year. 

In the first days of November 1982, the Government introduced a set of provisions designed to 
rationalize the wage system. To that end, a general wage increase was approved, both for the public 
and private sectors. For wage earners receiving 15 500 pesos or less, the increase was 30%; in the case 
of wages over that amount, an increase of 4 650 pesos per month was established. 

A minimum monthly wage of 8.490 pesos was also established, to be adjusted —on a one-time 
basis— after 100 days. Once that adjustment had been implemented, future adjustments would take 
place at certain intervals and would conform to criteria to be developed later. 

In March 1983, as a consequence of the decision adopted in November of the preceding year, a 
sliding scale for the minimum wage was applied, involving an increase of 46% in the minimum wage 
for the public and private sectors. The figure was set bearing in mind the fact that in the period 
between November 1982 and February 1983, prices had gone up by the same amount; the minimum 
wage therefore went up from 8 490 pesos to 12 400 pesos per month. 

On the other hand, in March 1983 two other important measures were taken. Firstly, from that 
date on, the principle of the sliding scale for the minimum salary was introduced. This meant that in 
the future, for the period of one year, the minimum wage would be adjusted according to the evolution 
of the price index. The sliding scale would be applied every six months, except if the increase in the 
price index in the meantime exceeded 40%, in which case the wage increase would be equal to the 
percentage of price increase, beginning to count from that date on a new period of six months for the 


Table 15 


BOLIVIA: EVOLUTION OF AVERAGE WAGES IN 
SELECTED ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


1970 1972 1974 to7G@- Lak 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
a eae ace eee eee ee, Ee oe ee a a 


Nominal wages in Bolivian pesos 


Mining 1064 1174;2071 2364 238% 3479 4560 5313 7 838 
Manufacturing 903. 1141 @eli2 25739 3 WS 43928 S282 ‘oad 8 912 
Petroleum 1064 1174 2071 5363 8911 10040 14847 19 443 20723 


National average 1045 1178 2161 2728 3371 . 3979. 5.540...6 681-.10.889... 24 433° 
Indexes of real wages (1970 = 100) 


Mining 1000 99.9 828 83.3 76.4 78.4 76.4 67.3 41.4 
Manufacturing 100.0 1144 98.9 113.7 110.5 114.0 102.3 91.8 59.6 
Petroleum 100/0) (99:9 82-Sal8S.Ome 2G 247.6 248.7 246.5 117.5 


National average 100.0 102.1 87.5 97.9 101.3 99.9 94.4 86.2 62.8 GES. 
Annual variation of 
the national index - -1.9 -18.7 20.4 0.4 -1.4 -5.5 -8.7 2H -2.4 


Source: Ministry of Labour, National Wages Commission. 
4 she 
Includes the cities of La Paz, Santa Cruz, Cochabamba and Oruro, and refers to the first quarter of the year 
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a Table 16 


BOLIVIA: EVOLUTION OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT“ 


1983 
1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 Central axis” 
July-Sept. 
> —_—O——. ae — eee 
Unemployment rate 4.5 a2 ye 8.6 a 12.26 


Underemployment rate 43.9 46.1 48.5 50.9 DD 


Source: National Statistical Institute, Permanent Household Surveys. 
“Total capitals. ° Comprises the cities of La Paz, Santa Cruz, Cochabamba and Oruro. 


future application of the sliding scale. Secondly, all workers who received wages higher than the 
minimum —except those who earned more than 50 000 pesos— received an equal increase of 3 910 
pesos. In accordance with the behaviour exhibited by prices in the following months, a new rise in the 
minimum salary of workers in the public and private sectors was agreed in July. In this case, the wage 
increment was 41%, bringing the minimum wage to 17 484 pesos. 

From October until the end of the year, wage policy became much more complex. Between July 
and October some sectors of economic activity had received new wage increases in accordatice with 
the existing regulations. Consequently, in October a rise of 23% in the minmum wage from 17 484 
pesos to 21 500 pesos was decided in order to standardize the situation of all wage earners. Also in 
October an additional increase of 40% was applied to that amount, so that the minimum wage rose to 
30 100 pesos. Moreover, the establishment of a compensatory bonus of 22 500 pesos, to be paid in 
three months starting in November, was also agreed. As a result of all these increases, the minimum 
wage in November and December amounted to 37 600 pesos. 

Another fundamental objective established by the economic authorities, which they attempted 
to achieve from the end of 1982 and throughout 1983, was to rationalize and simplify the wage system 
in the country. Until October 1982, the forms of payment exhibited a great variety, with different 
components according to the type of establishment, and there were even cases in which each firm set 
its own remuneration pattern. The system was organized on the basis of a relatively low basic wage or 
salary, increased by the addition of countless compensatory bonuses. ’ 

In view of this situation, there were attempts, through different measures adopted as from 
November 1982 and during 1983, to modernize the wage structure. To that end a series of steps 
pointing in the following directions were taken. On the one hand, except for those bonuses paid for 
seniority, overtime, dependency allowances, etc., all others were consolidated and incorporated into 
the basic wage. On the other hand, the concepts of production bonus and professional category were 
redefined, since they no longer answered the purpose for which they had been created. 

Finally, other important measures were adopted during the year, among them a ban on the 
granting by public and mixed enterprises, as well as by decentralized public institutions, of wage 
increases departing from the wage policy defined by the Government. An electricity tariff of a social 
nature was also established, providing for a minimum consumption at a preferential price. 

Furthermore, in the second half of the year frequent references began to be made to a 
widespread urge for higher wages not matched by an increase in production and productivity, and it 
was decided that in the future both concepts should be taken into account in the indexes used for wage 


calculations. 
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c) Evolution of employment and unemployment 


Because of the generalized crisis, the unemployment already existing in the Bolivian economy 
expanded further during 1983, thereby confirming the trend of previous years. The unemployment 
rate ranged around 12% (see table 16). 


7 As evidence of the degree of anarchy prevailing in the field of wages, it may be noted that by November 1982 the wage structure had 
become so heterogenedéus that, in addition to the basic wage and seven compensatory cost-of-living bonuses, there were a number of other 
supplementary bonuses making up the total wage. Their number changed from one branch of economic activity to another; for example, in 
manufacturing the number of supplementary bonuses amounted to 53; in services to 40; in the banking sector, to 38; in commerce to 31, and to 
smaller numbers in the other economic sectors. 
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The factors leading to this increase in unemployment were related, among others, to the sharp 
fall in production and import difficulties. In addition, as a consequence of the natural disasters that 
affected almost the entire agricultural sector, unemployment increased sharply in rural areas, and this 
contributed to increased migration to the cities. As employment possibilities in urban areas were not 
very favourable, the already extremely high levels of underemployment got worse. 

According to surveys undertaken by the Ministry of Planning and Co-ordination, the repercus- 
sions of the droughts and floods were enormous. Forty-six per cent of the rural population suffered 
the loss of between 50 and 100% of their sources of employment, meaning fewer jobs for some 
300 000 persons, representing 19% of the rural economically active population, or 22%, if only the 
highland departments are considered. 


5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


a) Evolution of the means of payment 


Although the monetary base expanded considerably in 1983 (181%), this was a much slower 
rate of expansion than in 1982, when it rose nearly 300%. This slower growth rate was made possible 
because the process of monetization of assets followed by the Central Bank diminished considerably 
(see table 17), the reason being that in 1983 the net credit granted to the public sector and the 
financing made available to banks increased by only 69% and 116%, respectively, compared with 
increases of 422% and 341% the preceding year (see table 17). 

In 1983 the approach taken two years earlier was maintained and the financing granted to the 
central government suffered a sharp fall. The growth rate of credits granted to the rest of the public 
sector also diminished very considerably after the large increse that they had experienced in 1982. 

As a consequence of the smaller increase in the monetary base in 1983, the variations 
experienced by the currency outside banks and the cash reserves of banks were also smaller than in 
1982. In that year they had been enormous (258% and 365%, respectively), but in 1983 they grew by 
only 158% and 221% (see table 17). 


Table 17 


BOLIVIA: MAIN MONETARY INDICATORS 


Year-end balance 


(millions of pesos) Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982-1983". 1980 1981 1982 1983? 
ii ee base 13742 16195 63726 143379 39.6 17.8 293.5 180.6 
rigin 
International reserves (net) -2219 -6021 -63 531 972 
Credit to public sector (net) 13329 16878 88070 34186 683 266 421.8 68.9 
Central government 8028 11 205 222 --139:018 81.6 ~. 39.6 
Other public sector 2.501 5673) 289848. iy 5 205, peo a 7.0 1448.0 77.5 
Financing to banks 3983. 4-770 “21 038) 741 S85. 54.45 oe 341.0 116.2 
Other items (net) -1 353 568 18150 -66 635 3 095.4 
Destination 
Currency outside banks 9461 10 852. 38.808 - 84.502. 31.9. 149 258.4 158.0 
Cash reserve of banks 4281. ~ 5-343. "24 828 58 877 #604 =eae 364.7 221.0 
2. Demand deposits 4777 6301 17659 36044 63.8 31.9 -180.3 165.4 
3. Money supply (M,) 14238 17153 56557 120546 41.1 20.5 229.7 160.2 
4, Fixed-term deposits 8855 12421 41979 79800 34.2 40.3 -237.9 105.6 
5. Money supply (M,) 23093 29574 98536 200346 38.4 28.0 233.2 135.3 


Source: Central Bank of Bolivia. 
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The growth rate of demand deposits also decreased; in 1983 they expanded 165%, compared to 


slightly over 180% the year before. 

- Asa result of the increase in currency outside banks and the expansion of demand deposits, the 
_money supply (M,) rose by 160%, i.e., less than in 1982. The expanded money supply (M,), for its 
part, grew by 135%, compared with 233% in 1982, but in view of the high domestic inflation, the 

large nominal increases in the monetary supply represented sharp contractions in real terms. 

4 As regards domestic nominal interest rates, those for both deposits and loans were raised in two 
occasions during 1983. However, the most significant fact was the deterioration they experienced as a 

consequence of the price increases that occurred during the year. In real terms, interest rates on 
credits granted by the banking system for commercial or productive activities were sharply negative 
(-53%). At the same time, the rate of return for private persons making savings or fixed-term 
deposits was also negative (-59%) (see table 18). 

These negative real interest rates explained, in part, why the public preferred to maintain an 
important share of their wealth for transactions in cash, instead of letting it lose its value. Something 

_similar may have occurred with respect to the rate of return of credit operations carried out by banks. 

In 1983, legal cash reserve rates were modified on two occasions, the first as part of the package 

of measures approved in March, and the second in July. In both cases, the rates were raised for both 

national and foreign banks by between 5 and 12.5 points, depending on whether they referred to 
demand deposits, deposits in savings banks, etc., in national currency. For demand deposits and 
fixed-term deposits in foreign currency, the cash reserve rate remained 100%. 

One of the main reasons for raising interest and cash reserve rates was to restrict the surplus 
liquidity in the economy and thus reduce the high rate of price increases. 

Lastly, it is worth mentioning that in view of the big price increases experienced during the year 
and the strong speculation with the dollar, there were few incentives to make any productive 
investments. In actual fact, the most profitable economic activity was indebtedness in national 
currency. Those who were in a position to do so applied to the banking system for credits in national 
currency and then converted the resources thus obtained into dollars in the parallel market in order to 
protect their wealth, or to perform later the reverse operation, according to the rate of variation of the 

exchange rate in this market. Taking into account the rapid price increases in the economy, the 
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profitability of the operation stemmed essentially from the fact that interest rates were negative, 
while in the second place there was also a small increase in the value of the dollar in real terms on the 
parallel market. Furthermore, the mere conversion of wealth into dollars allowed its owners to 
protect themselves from the deterioration of the Bolivian national currency. 


b) Central government income and expenditure 


In nominal terms, the behaviour of central government current income and total expenditure 
during 1983 was quite different from that recorded in 1982, for while the former nearly doubled, the 
latter markedly slowed down their high rate of expansion. As a consequence of these different forms 
of evolution the fiscal deficit at current values grew in 1983 considerably less than the preceding year. 
Thus, whereas in 1982 the deficit increased at a rate of nearly 1 000%, a year later it expanded by only 
90% (see table 19). 

The above considerations, however, have little significance in the context of the inflationary 
process in which the economy was immersed between 1982 and 1983. For that reason, it is more 
realistic to make the corresponding comparisons in real terms. 

In constant values, current income shrank by 47% during 1983, so that it amounted to only half 
the value of the preceding year and one-third of the 1981 level. This was therefore the fifth 
consecutive year of persistent decline in the real income of the central government (see table 20). 

As may be seen from the figures, the main income of the National Treasury showed a negative 
performance during the year. The main declines in central government revenue were in the field of 
mining and petroleum royalties and customs revenue. Income from foreign trade operations dropped 
nearly 72%, following another decline in 1982 of 46%. However, the steepest falls of 1983 were in 
royalty income: mining royalties decreased nearly 90% and petroleum royalties approximately 74%. 
The smallest downturn was in domestic income tax, which fell by 27% (see table 20). 

On the expenditure side, the total amount suffered a drop of 49% in real terms, in contrast with 
the increase of 140% recorded in 1982. Payments for personal services fell 35% in the first nine 


Table 19 


BOLIVIA: MOVEMENT OF NATIONAL TREASURY FUNDS 


Millions of pesos Growth rates 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Current income 8 384 11793 14069 19316 38217 40.6 19.3 37.3 97.8 
Inland revenue 3 621 4 460 5 08st 7 950 16 051° Zoe 13.9 56.5 254.1" 
Customs revenue 2064" ~~2:563" 31150 3 800 3 453° 24.2 22.9 20.6 39.1° 
Additional export tax 807 127 10 65 162° -84.3 -92.1 550.0 285.7% 
Mining royalties 1 433 1771 889 1 776 797° 32.8 -49.8 99:7 =)1U6) 
Petroleum and gas royalties 80 1852 2 406 4 186 2054" 2 215.0 29.9 73.9 26.8" 
Other income 480 L020) 20535 1539 3 386" 2025.0 1485 -39.3 444.4° 
Total expenditure 15035 21521 24286 130275 249116 43.1 12.8 436.4 91.2 
Personal services 5948 9706 11931 2355115 40 201° 63.2 22.9 97.1 212.47 
Non-personal services 587 946 1 147 2 567 3 149° 61.1 22 123.8 450.5% 
Materials and supplies 692 1512 2532 3340 5689° 1185 675 319 33362 
Fixed and financial assets 317 1 345 1 599 1 564 2 849° 324.3 18.8 2.2 291.84 
Public debt 1 831 3 817 3 093 75 954 7 203° 108.5 -18.9 2 355.6 747.44 
Transfers and contributions 3 424 2.552 2 674 5 910 12 969° -25.5 48 121.0 371.07 
Other expendirure 2236 1642 1310 17425 16890 -266 -202 12301 169.7% 
Deficit 6651 9728 10217 110959 210899 46.3 5.0 986.0 90.0 
‘ h 


Source: Central Bank of Bolivia. 
Data refer to September and rates were calculated with respect to the same period of the preceding year. 


re mes ee example illustrates the above more clearly. ‘The real interest rate of credits for commercial and private activities was 
6. The pro itability of the process of taking out debts in pesos and converting them into dollars is explained by the fact that, for every 100 

pesos of indebtedness with the banking system, only 47 pesos had to be paid back in real terms, and as in addition the dollar had a he hei — 

real terms, this further added to the profitability stemming from the debt depreciation. be upy = 2 
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BOLIVIA 
Table 20 
BOLIVIA: MOVEMENT OF NATIONAL TREASURY FUNDS 
Millions of pesos of 1970 Growth rates 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 
a ee ee STS a ATP BeOS be aa 

Current income 2201 2102 1898 1166 614 -4,5 -9.7  -38.6 -47.3 
Inland revenue 950 795 685 480 2587 “6,9. =13.8 -29:9 26.97 
Customs revenue 542 457 425 229 S54 -15.7 TNO © Eoin 
Additional export tax 212 23 1 4 3c -89.2  -95.6 300.0 aa 
Mining royalties 350 316 120 107 ise -9.7 -62.0 -10.8 -89.87 
Petroleum and gas royalties ra) 330 325 253 BS) MAT Ta SN 22798 4-73 8" 
Other income 126 182 342 93 544 4A 8729 272/892 -12054 

Total expenditure 3946 3836 3276 7862 4003 -2.8 -14.6 139.9 -49.0 
Personal services 561° 1-730" 1609" Ll ATO" GAG" 10.8 LOD AIS. me BRE 
Non-personal services 154 169 155 155 51° 9.7 -8.3 ae Oe 
Materials and supplies 182 270 342 202 91° 48.3 266 -40.9 -10.77 
Fixed and financial assets 83 240 216 94 46° 18922 D100 = 565 22193" 
Public debr 481 680 417 4584 1G" AIS 38:7 9992 57 
Transfers and contributions 899 455 361 ea) 208° -494 -20.6 =e Spy 
Other expenditure 587 293 v7 ONS? OTe -50.0 -39.6 494.4 -4437 


Deficit 1746 1734 1378 6696 3 389 -0.6 -20.5 385.9 -49.3 


Main ratios (percentages)” 


Deficit/total expenditure 44.2 45.2 42.0 85.1 84.6 
Deficit/gross domestic 

product Ph 9.0 7.2 Bhewi 9 Zallai 
Current income/gross 

domestic product i IES) 10.9 10.0 6.7 3.8 
Total expenditure/gross 

domestic product 20.6 19.9 Ly 2 45.5 249 


Source: Central Bank of Bolivia. 
“Data refer to the period January-September, and rates have been calculated with respect to the same period of the preceding year. 
Figures calculated on the basis of real values. 


months. The value of purchases of materials and supplies, as well as that of fixed and financial assets, 
decreased 11% and 19%, respectively, whereas the entry “other expenditure” fell 44%. Disburse- 
ments for transfers and contributions declined considerably less. The only expenditure that increased 
in real terms was that in respect of non-personal services —partly because of the disbursements that 
had to be made to confront the disasters that affected the economy during the first part of the year— 
and public debt services, which were exceptionally high. 

As a result of all the above, the deficit shrank 49% in real terms, after having expanded in 1982 
by the enormous amount of 386%. 

In spite of the foregoing, the figures for 1983 continued to evidence the crisis in which the 
central government is still entangled. Current income as a percentage of the gross domestic product, 
after having declined from 10% in 1981 to less than 7% in 1982, went down yet again in 1983, when 
it represented less than 4% of the product. 

With respect to expenditure, there was a substantial improvement in 1983. This item, which in 
the preceding year had been equivalent to 45 % of the product, decreased practically to one-half of this 
(25%) a year later. A drop of this size was made possible because, although in both those years the 
product shrank significantly, in 1982 real expenditure expanded, while in 1983 it decreased. 

In view of all the above, although the deficit had declined from its 1982 level of the equivalent of 
39% of the product, it still stood at an extremely high level in 1983 (21%). 
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° Evidence of the seriousness of the speculation problem was the establ 
amounting to 50% of the value of transactions not in keeping with legal requirements. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 

Application of the economic adjustment programme agreed with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) was undoubtedly the central element in Brazilian economic policy in 1983. This programme 
was drawn up at the end of 1982 and enjoyed the financial support of the Fund, which thus also gave 
its backing for the refinancing of the debts with foreign commercial banks and the procurement of 
fresh credits. A salient feature of this programme was the policy of austerity in public expenditure, 
which was to be applied more vigorously than in preceding years with a view to reducing the high 
fiscal deficit. 

Another significant feature of the adjustment programme was the adoption of an exchange- 
rate policy designed to improve competitiveness in the export field. In view of the unsatisfactory 
balance-of-trade results observed early in the year, an extraordinary devaluation of the cruzeiro was 
decreed by the authorities in February. The poltcy of periodical mini-devaluations in line with 
domestic inflation which was continued thereafter enabled the real exchange rate thus established to 
be maintained —a situation which contrasted noticeably with events following the previous major 
devaluation of December 1979. 

The authorities also gave particular attention to wages policy, especially with regard to the 
prevailing system of adjustment of personal remunerations. The Government took the view that the 
index-linked wage policy was itself causing further inflation and adversely affecting the efficacy of the 
economic adjustment measures. It was consequently decided to modify the wage-adjustment 
procedures as from the beginning of the year. 

An initial change in the corresponding regulations was accordingly introduced in January 1983, 
with the aim of keeping increases at the lowest wage levels (which had previously been subject to six- 
monthly adjustments at rates in excess of inflation) strictly in line with the variations recorded in the 
national index of consumer prices. As a result of continuing inflation and the difficulties being 
encountered in applying the economic adjustment programmes, wages legislation was again 
amended in July by limiting wage adjustments to a maximum of 80% of the variation recorded in the 
consumer price index. These modifications met with vigorous opposition in Congress, which even 
rejected the Government-sponsored amendments on two occasions. It was therefore not until 
November that the new wage-readjustment policy involving a partial reduction in the level of 
indexation applicable to wages was finally enacted. 

Considerable difficulties were also encountered in 1983 in the procurement of external 
resources, and the inflow of loans was smaller than it had been before the severe contraction 
experienced as from September 1982. Credit procurement mechanisms were at the same time 
substantially modified, since the international banking system refused to continue granting new loans 
in the manner hitherto applied, whereby Brazilian institutions and foreign banks negotiated the 
loans freely and independently. In view of this adverse circumstance it became necessary to initiate 

_negotiations between the Government and the country’s foreign creditor banks, the latter being 
represented for this purpose by committees. Under the new system, both the granting and 
disbursement of loans became subject to the fulfilment of the terms agreed with the International 
Monetary Fund and to such othér requirements as might be introduced by the banking committees. 

Negotiations between the Government and the International Monetary Fund began in 
November 1982. In January 1983 the Government submitted a formal request in the form of a letter 
of intent specifying the adjustment programme it intended to apply in order to correct the internal 
and external imbalances affecting the national economy. 

In Februafy 1983 a credit was approved by the IMF in favour of Brazil for the amount of 
US$ 4 900 million under an extended three-year agreement, in addition to a new compensatory 
financing loan of US$ 500 million. In the same month negotiations were concluded by the 
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Government with foreign commercial banks for the refinancing of the existing indebtedness and 
procurement of fresh credits. The total resources thus promised by the commercial banks amounted 
to US$ 4 400 million, while the conversion of amortization commitments into new loans came to 
approximately US$ 4 500 million. i 

The adjustment programme agreed upon with the IMF included a set of measures in the 
exchange rate, monetary and fiscal spheres, and established quantitative quarterly limits as regards 
the net international reserves to be held by the national monetary authorities (Central Bank and 
Banco do Brasil), external indebtedness, exchange-rate variations, finance requirements of the non- 
financial public sector, and net domestic assets of the monetary authorities. ' It was specified in the 
agreement that in the event of non-fulfilment of these specific quarterly targets loan disbursements 
would be withheld and would be resumed only after consultations and the establishment of new 
quantitative goals. The programme also included annual targets with regard to inflation, growth of 
federal government income in real terms, expansion of the monetary base and means of payment, and 
trade-and current account balances in the national balance of payments. A number of economic policy 
measures were also agreed, such as the elimination of subsidies, establishment of new taxation and 
adjustment of the rates of existing taxes, containment of public expenditure, elimination of 
government expenditure charged to the monetary authorities, liberalization of the financial system 
and reduction of import and foreign-exchange restrictions. 

Since the economic targets established for the first quarter of the year were not fulfilled, the IMF 
suspended payment of the disbursements due to be made in May and August. The foreign commercial 
banks took a similar attitude, withholding the disbursements scheduled to be made from May 
onwards. These decisions by the IMF and the commercial banks compelled the authorities to 
renegotiate the quantitative limits agreed upon at the beginning of the year. In September 1983 Brazil 
asked to be excused from the commitment to comply with the former targets, and new quantitative 
limits were agreed with the IMF and confirmed ina third letter of intent. The adjustment programme 
was at the same time expanded to include monthly targets with regard to growth of the money supply, 
the monetary base and the financial requirements of the federal and State governments, 
municipalities.and public enterprises. In contrast with what had previously been agreed with regard 
to the quarterly goals, however, non-fulfilment of these monthly targets would not now cause the 
automatic suspension of loan disbursements by the Fund but would only make it necessary to carry out 
mutual consultations. 

Disbursements under the expanded agreement arrived at with the IMF were resumed in 
November 1983, and in December the commercial banks disbursed the suspended installments of the 
group of loans approved early in the year. In the last quarter of 1983 Brazil also set in motion 
negotiations with the foreign commercial banks with a view to obtaining a second group of loans to 
cover the accounts for that year, plus resources to finance the 1984 balance of payments. These 
disbursements were not however received before the year’s end, with the result that some of the 
targets undertaken with the Fund remained unfulfilled. 

The performance of the Brazilian economy in 1983 was undoubtedly unsatisfactory, as 
evidenced by the severe contraction (-3%) in economic activity, which caused a considerable 
reduction in per capita income for the third consecutive year (see table 1). In addition, a further 
increase was recorded in the already high rates of inflation and of urban unemployment. The external 
sector difficulties continued, especially in the balance-of-payments capital account. The high rates of 
interest in the international financial markets continued to affect the Brazilian economy adversely, 
and these interest rates, coupled with the high level of the foreign debt, were again the cause of a 
considerable transfer of resources to other markets. It nevertheless proved possible to achieve a 
substantial reduction of the balance-of-payments current account deficit, thanks to the positive 
balance on foreign trade in goods and services. Trade in goods showed a record surplus due to a 
significant recovery in exports and a further considerable reduction in imports. 

= The gross domestic product declined by 3.3%: the worst result recorded in this respect since the 
crisis of the 1930s. The per capita product, for its part, fell by 5.4%, which came on top of the 5% 
contraction experienced in the two preceding years. These results were decisively influenced by the 
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Net domestic assets were defined in the first letter of intent as the difference between commitments vis-a-vis the private sector and the 
net international assets of the monetary authorities. In the third letter of intent issued in September, these assets were defined as the difference 
between the monetary liabilities and net international reserves of the monetary authorities. 
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; - Money . AD OTs iar 02 ee ON mee S20 
_ Wages and salaries* 50.4 en Bros Vigel ltd 
: Rate of urban unemployment’ Hg x 6.3 79) 6.3 6.7 
ss Current government income 43.8 46.0 139.2 85.4 1042 145.5 
4 Total government expenditure*® me eae SE es CS 89.4 123.7 
Fiscal deficit/total goverment expenditure se 40.0 36.5 41.5 36.9 25.2 


Millions of dollars 


C. External sector 
Trade balance (goods and services) “2830 =) 019 -5.935.- -1677. -2795 4054 
Balance on current account -7 039 -10 483 -12 848 -11 760 -16314 -7 560 
Balance on capital account” 11666 7582 9379 12381 11119 5 446 
Variation in international reserves 4640 - 2860 -3 322 TAT 4 N57 = 1587 
Total external debt® _ 52 285 58907 68354 78580 87580 96500 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis, of official data. 

7 “Preliminary figures. - ’Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect, less net factor payments to the rest of the world and net 
” private transfer payments. “Consumer price indexes for Rio de Janeiro. “The general price index is a weighted average of the 
wholesale price index (60%), the corr -of-living index for Rio de Janeira(30%) and building cost in the same city (10%). “Average 
nominal wage in industry. JWeighted average of rates in main metropolitan regions. * Including financial costs relating to the 
public det, except redemptions of securities. "Including long-and short-term capital, unrequited official transfers, and errors and 
omissions. ‘Including the total medium-and long-term debt plus short-term indebtedness to financial institutions reporting to the 
Bank for International Settlements. the figures consequently differ in composition from those given in table 25. 
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severe contractions in the levels of activity of the manufacturing and building sectors. Real income 
registered an even more disadvantageous trend than that of the gross domestic product, since the 
terms of trade deteriorated for the sixth consecutive year. | ‘eT ; ic 

Employment in the formal sector fell by more than 3%, reflecting the considerable decline 
observed in this connection in manufacturing and construction, while employment in the services 
sector showed an increase of slightly more than 1%. On the other hand, the rise in the average 
unemployment rate in the main metropolitan areas was relatively modest, increasing only from 6.3% 
to 6.7%, so that it failed to provide a clear indication of the real situation in the labour market. As in 
1982, this development may be explained in part by a contraction of the economically active 
population, since many people out of work, discouraged by the prolonged recession, * gave up seeking 
employment. 

Inflation rose appreciably in 1983. The general price index recorded a growth rate of 211% and 
showed a marked acceleration in the first nine months of the year. Prices rose in the first quarter at an 
annual rate of 170% —already a much higher figure than in 1982— and the annualized rate reached 
almost 300% in the third quarter. There was-a significant decline in the final quarter of the year, but 
even so the final 1983 rate of inflation was more than 200% per year. These results considerably 
exceeded the targets established in the letters of intent submitted to the International Monetary 
Fund. 


In order to reduce the rate of inflation, the Government —in addition to applying the measures 
provided for in the adjustment programme agreed with the Fund— resorted to administrative price 
controls and introduced the already-mentioned amendments in wages policy. 

The decidedly unsatisfactory results of the anti-inflation policy may be explained by various 
factors, prominent among which were some measures deriving from the application by the 
Government of the adjustment plan itself, such as the curtailment of production subsidies in the case 
of farm products, the running-down of price-regulating stockpiles, and the devaluation of the 
cruzeiro vis-a-vis the US dollar. Also influencing the worsening inflationary situation were the 
natural disasters experienced in the course of the year (floods in the central-southern areas of the 
country, continuation-of the drought in the northeast forthe fifth consecutive year), which 
appreciably reduced domestic supplies, especially of basic food products. Inflationary expectations 
had been rising since the end of the preceding year as a result of the supply problems already referred 
to and fears of a severe devaluation of the cruzeiro due to the critial situation in the external sector. 
The existence of a generalized indexation system also helped to accentuate these expectations, as well 
as creating greater difficulties in the application of anti-inflation measures. 

The area where the most favourable results were achieved was that of foreign trade, a positive 
balance of some US$ 6 500 million being recorded on the merchandise trade balance, surpassing even 
the ambitious goal of US$ 6 billion established by the economic authorities at the beginning of the 
year. The increase of 8.6% in exports represented a partial recovery from the considerable 
contraction of the preceding year and was due to the improved external competitiveness of Brazilian 
products arising from the depreciation of the cruzeiro in.real terms. Recovery in the export field 
would have been greater had it not been for the fact that sales to developing countries, especially in 
the Latin American region, which in recent years had become important clients, fell drastically due to 
the severity of the economic crisis also affecting them. Imports ‘continued to decline due to the 
application of more restrictive measures on external purchases and the incidence of the domestic 
recession. 

Non-factor services showed more favourable resylts than in the past, the deficit on these 
transactions amounting in 1983 to US$ 2 400 million compared with US$ 3 600 million in the 
preceding year. As a consequence of these combined results, trade in goods and services in 1983 
showed a surplus of US$ 4 billion, in contrast with the deficits recorded in previous years. The deficit 
on current account, for its part, was substantially lower and was equivalent to only 45% .of that 
recorded in the preceding year (see figure 1). 

In spite of the noticeable improvement in the balance-of-payments current account, 
considerable difficulties continued to be encountered on the capital account, aggravating the situation 
experienced as from September 1982, when the inflow of medium- and long-term foreign loans was 
drastically reduced. Furthermore, the net outflow of short-term capital and the suspensjon of 


*See the section on Brazil in ECLAC, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1982. 
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corresponds to the consumer price index for Rio de Janeiro, and from 1980 onwards to the consumer 
price index for the entire country. CMillions of dollars. 4Percentages. Includes the total 
medium- and long-term debt plus short-term debt to financial institutions reporting to the Bank for 
International Settlements. The above series therefore differs from the figures shown in table 25. 
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disbursements by the Fund and international creditor banks gave rise to serious balance-of-payments 
problems, with the result that pending foreign payment commitments began to accumulate rapidly. 
This situation induced the authorities to seek to negotiate the gfficial debt with the Paris Club and to 
request new loans from the foreign commercial banks (second phase of renegotiation of the external 
debt). Due to the non-receipt of the first disbursements under the new credit facilities requested from 
the foreign commercial banks, by the end of the year the arrears in settling commitments due to the 
banks amounted to US$ 2 340 million. The problems arising from these arrears made it necessary for 
the economic authorities to institute the centralization of all foreign exchange operations in the 
Central Bank as from August 1983. 

As in former years, the economic adjustment plan included limits on the annual expansion of 
the monetary base and means of payment. In addition to those traditional indicators, quarterly targets 
were specified in respect of the net domestic assets controlled by the monetary authorities and loan 
requirements in the non-financial public sector. The programme also included various measures to 
reduce the financing needs.of the public sector, outstanding among them those aiming to eliminate 
expenditure carried out in former years by the federal government and charged to the monetary 
authorities through the medium of “open accounts”. In 1983, a significant proportion of this 
expenditure was covered with resources from current government income. As for the rest of the 
public sector, strict limits were fixed in regard to the expansion of credit granted by the financial 
system to public enterprises, State governments and municipalities. 

With the same purpose of curbing monetary expansion, credits to priority activities such as 
agriculture, exports, and the alcohol-fuel programme were made subject to maximum growth limits 
in accordance with monetary budget availabilities. These credits had not formerly been liable to 
limitations of this mature since they, too, had been chargeable to the above-mentioned “open 
accounts’. On the other hand, loans to other sectors granted under non-preferential conditions were 
liberalized by eliminating ceilings on their expansion. 

Other important changes were introduced in the sphere of interest rates, all types of which 
were made subject to regulation by the Central Bank. Furthermore, preferential rates for priority 
activities were raised, with the aim of reducing the official subsidies granted in this respect. 

In the sphere of fiscal policy, measures were introduced to improve the collection of tax 
revenues, although the increment targets in real terms set in this connection were not reached, since 
various types of taxes were affected by the decline in the level of economic activity. On the other hand, 
the planned results in the policy of restraining government expenditure were attained, since it proved 
possible to reduce outgoings both in the case of those chargeable to the Treasury and those effected 
through the monetary authority. In the latter instance, considerable reductions were achieved in the 
amount of subsidies granted in connection with credit and the marketing of basic commodities. 

Despite these measures and the results obtained in the fiscal area, considerable difficulties were 
encountered in fulfilling the quarterly goals of the adjustment programme as regards net domestic 
assets held by the monetary authorities. In the first quarters of the year the results were close to the 
goals so defined, but towards the end of the year it became impossible to fulfil them, due mainly to 
delays in receipt of the second group of loans from the foreign commercial banks. Another factor that 
prevented fulfilment of the goals was the big injection of money made necessary in December to 
redeem the considerable volume of public-debt securities due for settlement at that time. 

The monetary base and means of payment grew by approximately 90%, so that the 
corresponding goals for the year were close to being fulfilled. This was mainly due, however, to the 
contraction induced by the considerable decline in international reserves. According to other liquidity 
indicators, the increases were greater than planned, although still considerably less than the variation 
in prices. 

Monetary control came up against serious difficulties as a result of the problems arising in the 
management of the domestic public debt. Thus, in order to alleviate the pressures on interest rates 
and relieve the lack of liquidity which was affecting many economic sectors, the Central Bank had to 
inject almost 2.3 billion cruzeiros into the monetary market: a sum equivalent to more than 100% of 
the monetary base at the beginning of the year. In addition, due to the above-mentioned redemption 
of securities, the balance of the public debt outside the field of action of the monetary authorities 
contracted by more than 30% in real terms. Monetary control was furthermore hampered by the 
inability of several public enterprises to meet their foreign debt servicing commitments, for which 
the Banco do Brasil had to assume responsibility. 
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pre Table 2 


BRAZIL: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
KR 
Millions of dollars Percentage 


at 1970 prices breakdown gy 
1981 1982 1983° 1970 1983° 1980 1981 1982 19837 
_ 
Total supply 120 749 121551 116572 106.5 1046 76 -24 07 -41 
Gross domestic product err 
at market prices 113 966 115 220 111418 100.0 100.0 1 aed Ll -3.3 
Imports of goods and 
services 6 783 6 331 5 154 6.5 4.6 3.3 -106 -67 -186 
Total demand 120 749 121551 116572 1065 1046 76 -24 O07 -41 
Domestic demand 410,691 © 112:323» 105/945), 00:5. ..95.1 67 -4.3 ASo oche.¥ 

Gross domestic investment Ddef: st 

Gross fixed investment D> 28RD IAS, yABACS op 2L5 IIS Dyes aid hn Gaby? 2180 
Construction Ia 24f AD 18S oh2 150 12S 109 78 -43 -0.4  -20.0 
Machinery andequipment 10 038 8 555 ¥ 3519 9.0 6.6 2.3 -12.0 -148 -144 

Changes in stock nz ‘ 

Total consumption 85 40Ge 88580") B64760.6778 OTN: 3B aga! -24 
General government 10076 10680 10680 = 10.5 9.6 18  -2.0 6.0 - 
Private FE 3305 wht, 00S! s TS 796 A O13. 77-680 1.87 -3:5 3.4 -2.7° 

Exports of goods and 

services” RUDI! 228, 0 Gert O04 9g 2 tee 21 eo Seale 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the National Accounts Centre of the Getulio Vargas Foundation. 

“Preliminary figures. °The figures for exports and imports of goods and services were taken from balance-of- payments data expressed 
in dollars at current prices, which were converted to constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for the 
purpose. “Changes in stocks are included in private consumption. 


Investment expenditure by public enterprises was significantly lower because of the controls 
exercised by the Department of State Enterprises (SEST) and the impossibility of financing the 
planned investments by means of external resources. As in 1982, this contraction of public 
investment had a negative effect on the capital-goods manufacturing sector and the building industry, 
which were the most depressed activities in the year under review. 

Despite the significant reduction of both current and investment expenditure in real terms, 
difficulties were experienced in meeting the goals established as regards the borrowing needs of the 
public sector, due to the big increases in its financing costs caused by the steep revaluation of the 
domestic debt and the considerable international devaluation of the currency. Public-enterprise debt 
servicing costs amounted in 1983 to 30% of their operating income, comipared with 25% in the 
preceding year. However, if the amount corresponding to revaluation of the domestic and foreign 
debt in accordance with monetary correction and exchange rate variations is excluded, the results 
obtained must be regarded as satisfactory, since operational financing needs, defined as the difference 
between nominal financing availabilities and the amount of the above price and exchange rate 
revaluations, dropped from the equivalent of 6.2% of the gross domestic product in 1982 to 2.9% in 


1983. 
2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


Total supply dropped by 4% in 1983, thereby aggravating the accumulated contraction of the 
two preceding years, which had shown the most unfavourable results in this respect since the 
economic crisis of the 1930s. The decrease in total supply reflected the contraction of 3.3% in the 
gross domestic product and the severe drop in imports for the third consecutive year. The latter led to 
a further deterioration in the import coefficient, which in the year under review reached the lowest 
level since 1966 (see table 2). 
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On the other hand, a clear upswing (15%) was observed in the volume of exports of goods and 
services, thereby restoring (after the drop recorded in 1982) the growth trend recorded between 1968 
and 1981, when exports rose at an average annual rate of more than 107%. Exports thus became the 
only main economic variable to show a favourable result in the year under review. vue 

In contrast, the main components of domestic demand contracted sharply in the year. Private 
consumption fell by approximately 2.5%, while gross fixed investment declined for the third 
consecutive year, this time by the unprecedented amount of 18%. The coefficient of gross capital 
formation consequently dropped appreciably, to the lowest level in the past 30 years. 

Significant changes occurred in the financing of gross domestic investment, with the 
proportion accounted for by external resources falling from 14% in 1982 to 10% in 1983, the latter 
result being less than the average for the period 1975-1981. This reduction in the share of external 
saving was due to the country’s need to obtain a high trade surplus by transferring real resources 
abroad in order to counteract the balance-of-payments crisis, caused, among other factors, by the 
lower procurement of new external loans. It may be noted that gross national saving, as a percentage 
of the gross domestic product, has been declining since 1975 due to the increasing transfers of 
resources abroad as a consequence of the deterioration in the terms of trade over the five-year period 
1978-1982 and the extremely sharp rise in interest rates ‘affecting the foreign debt (see table 3). 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


During 1983 the production of goods fell considerably (-6%), thereby aggravating the 
unfavourable trend of the two preceding years. The production of basic services continued to grow 
moderately while that of other services showed a slight contraction (see table 4). 

Salient aspects in the production of goods were the considerable declines in manufacturing and 
building activities, while agricultural production showed modest growth. Vigorous expansion was 
again observed in the output of the mining industry (14.5%) but its incidence was small due to its 
relatively scant significance in the composition of the overall product (1%). 


Table 3 


BRAZIL: FINANCING OF GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 


Average 
1975- 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
1979 


Percentages of gross domestic investment” 


1. Gross domestic investment 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2. Gross national savings 88.6 86.8 88.6 85.6 90.0 
a) Domestic savings 96.0 102.0 113.0 113.5 125.6 
b) Net factor payments‘ -5.5 -7.1 -9.8 -13.4 -15.4 
c) Terms-of-trade effect -1.9 -8.1 -14.6 145 202 
3. External savings 11.4 132 11.4 14.4 10.0 
. Percentages of gross domestic product 
1. Gross domestic investment 26.6 22.7 222 22.0 18.7 
2. Gross national savings 23.6 Loy, 19.7 18.8 16.8 
a) Domestic savings 25.6 23.2 25.1 25.0.0 193.5 
b) Net factor payments‘ -1.4 -1.6 2.2 3.0 29 
c) Terms-of-trade effect -0.5 -1.9 39 32 3.8 
3. External savings 3.0 3.0 25 BD os 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. : 
Preliminary figures. The original information is expresed in constant values at 1970 prices. 


Includes unrequited private transfer payments. 
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hotels and business services. : 


In the field of services the most dynamic sector was once again electricity, gas and water, which 
expanded in the year by almost 8%. Although greater than in the preceding year, however, this 
increase was still less than the considerable expansion recorded in this sector between 1970 and 1980 
(an annual average rate of 12%). 

i) The agricultural sector. The agricultural product showed an increase of 2.2%, after having 
gone down by 2.5% in the preceding year. This favourable trend in the year under review was mainly 
due to the big increase (80%) in the production of coffee, which partly compensated for the steep 
decline recorded in the preceding year when output of this product was severely affected by frosts (see 
table 5). 

Among other export products, favourable results were obtained in crops of major importance 
such as soya, sugar cane and cocoa, while decreases were recorded in the production of items of less 
significance such as tobacco, cotton, peanuts and castor oil seed. Soybean output increased by close on 
14% despite a loss of one million tons due to adverse climatic conditions almost at the end of the 
harvest period. As in former years sugar cane production showed a favourable rate of expansion, due 
both to an increase in area sown and yields obtained. Since the commencement of alcohol production 
for energy purposes in the mid-1970s, the area devoted to the cultivation of sugar cane has expanded 
by more than 60% (from 2 to 3.3 million hectares), and output has grown by 130%. 

The production of crops destined primarily for the domestic market contracted very 
considerably, mainly because of the natural disasters already mentioned. A further contributing factor 
in this context was that, due to the official foreign-exchange policy and price controls, which had a 
particular effect on food products mostly consumed by the lower-income sectors, farmers gave 
priority to the production of commodities for export. 

With the exception of wheat, output of the crops intended mainly for the domestic market 
showed severe contractions. There was a particularly acute drop in the bean harvest (-45%), due to 
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reductions both in area sown (-30%) and yields obtained (-20%). The smaller area cultivated was 
attributable to relative lack of interest in this crop on the part of producers, due to the very 
unfavourable prices obtained the preceding year. Other crops for local consumption-which declined 
considerably were rice (-20%), potatoes (-15%), maize (-14%), tomatoes (-11%) and yuca or manioc 
(-109%). These severe reductions were mainly caused by adverse weather conditions. 

On the other hand, despite the smaller area sown, wheat production rose appreciably (23%) 
thanks to considerably improved yields which were nearly double those previously obtained. This 
product therefore recovered from the poor results of the preceding year and even exceeded the output 
levels obtained in 1981, which were the highest recorded so far in the country’s history. The 
considerable contraction in the area sown to wheat was attributable to the difficulties faced by 
producers as a result of harvesting failures in the preceding year in the southern part of the country 
due to unfavourable climatic conditions, and also to delays in fixing the amount of financing for the 
crop and uncertainty in connection with the subsidy applicable to wheat consumption. 

Livestock output rose by 3% in 1983, assisted by further increases in the production of beef and 
poultry and partial recovery in the case of pork apd milk (see table 5). 
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Table 5 


BRAZIL: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 


1975 - 1980 1981 SSDI ese 0 ee 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Index of agricultural 
production (1970 = 100) 136.7. 1/0,95— 1825-1779. 4616 6.3 6.8 -2.5 Fai 


Production of main crops 
(thousands of tons) 


For export 

Coffee (beans) 2 545 2122 4064 1 854 3331 -204 915 -544 79.7 
Soya : 9'893°—- 15 156. 15-007 12-835" 14582 48.0 -1.0 ~ -14.5 13.6 
Oranges 31566 54459 56966 57939 58136 29.0 4.6 1.7 0.3 
Sugar cane 91525 148 651 155 224 186 392 216 703 7.0 LO | OSes 
Cocoa 282 319 336 364 380 = -32.1 Di) 8.3 4.6 
Tobacco 286 405 365 422 395 24:0n% sh 9a 15:6 -6.2 
Cotton 1 748 1 673 Le 32 1 935 1 604 2.3 3.5 1p Peo eed Wr 
Peanuts , 442 483 355 317 284 45m) =26:5° a2 lO S104 
Castor oil seed 354 281 222 192 L723 5 3.9 -34.2 -10.8 
For domestic consumption : 
Rice 7 782 99/768 8.228 9 716 7.750 20.7 -15.8 18. S202 
Beans 2 282 1 968 2 341 2 906 1587 = -10.0 18.9 24.1 45.4 
Maize 16839 20372 21117 21865 18743 249 36. 35 444 
Yuca 26118 23466 24 803 24009 21746 -6.0 Se -3.2 9.5 
Potatoes 1 655 1 940 b O12 2 148 1 819 -9.9 -1.5 12.3 75.3 
Tomatoes 1,050m 2,53 SeytliAS2rn sede Slauee WS4tp omer s eh beet ee ae 
Wheat 1 788 2 702 2 209 1 849 2 265 =ihel. ex LS 2a 6.3, 22.9 


Livestock production 
(thousands of tons) 


Beef 1790" 2084" T2159 2505s? 44 
1 -1.4 TZ, elo) 2.0 
Pork 496 699 707 622 654 = 14.5 es 21240 at 
Mutton and goat meat 20 16 15 16 16 78 = -6.3 6:7 
Poultry 373. s/1914\ bed O4ines LATO 2208nd 3823 ni3 eal palais 
ilk 7708 9945 10775 10366 10729 06 83 38 35 
Source: Fundacié itu ilei i isti ; j eS 
ache ae to race nies 2 nae e Estatistica (IBGE), Levantamento sistemdtico de produgd agricola, December 1983. 
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, BRAZIL: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 

eee eet Sees se ie i 

1970. . 1975-1980 1981 1982. 1993¢ ___ Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of mining production 
(1970 = 100) 100.0 147.6 187.3 187.7 203.3. 232.8 126 0.2 8.3 14.5 


= 


Production of some 
important minerals 
(thousands of tons) 


Petroleum? 9681 10286 10564 12378 15080 19142 9.3 17.2 21.8 269 
Natural gas‘ 1264 1625 2207 2497 3028 4011 15.5 13.1 21.3 32.5 
Coal 5172 6309 16006 17409 19150 21125 148 88 10.0 10.3 
Iron ore 36 381 89 893 114692 98700 99 457 110 397 19.3 -14.0 0.7 11.0 
Bauxite 510 969 4696 4663 4200 lias O57 99 
Zinc 7 49 105 97 TZ = aie co. Oke: 5 
Cassiterite? 4 5 7 8 8 Ss a0 Oe : 
Nickel ore 202 266 483 476 860 me eo =e O00 
Manganese ore Peet OO ae OO 20 ce O10 819) 


Source: Fundacién Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica (IBGE), National Petroleum Council, Department of National Mineral 
Production, and Central Bank of Brazil. 
“Preliminary figures. ’ Thousands of cubic metres. “Millions of cubic metres. “Metal content. 


ii) Mining. The mining product again showed a high rate of growth in 1983 (14%), decisively 
influenced by considerable expansion in the production of mineral fuels and recoveries in the output 
of some metallic minerals (see table 6). 

Petroleum and natural gas exploration and development investments again gave excellent 
results in the year under review. Petroleum production rose in the year by the unprecedented extend 
of 27%, while that of natural gas increased by 33%. Much of the output of petroleum (60%) came 
from offshore deposits, especially from the Campos area located in the Atlantic off the State of Rio de 
Janeiro. Crude oil production thus rose to an average daily volume of approximately 400 000 barrels 
—thereby approaching the target of 500000 barrels adopted for 1985 when the ambitious 
investment programmes were undertaken with a view to achieving a significant reduction of imports. 

Coal production rose by 10%, continuing the rapid rate of expansion observed since 1975. In 
the case of coal for the metallurgical industry the rate of increase was 16% while that for energy 
generation amounted to 6%. 

Iron ore output rose by 11%, thereby recovering from the drop recorded in 1981 and the static 
situation prevailing in 1982. The increase was due to greater demand from the steel industry and, toa 
lesser extent, higher exports (4%). The infrastructural work being undertaken in connection with 
the Grande Carajas project was again delayed, however, due to insufficient financial resources, with 
the result that iron ore exports from this region will only be able to commence in 1986. 

With the coming into operation of the copper refinery at Caraiba in November 1982 it became 
feasible to start extraction of this mineral. Local supplies will cover 40% of the input of the refinery, 
the remainder being supplied by imports of concentrate. 

iii) Manufacturing. The product of the manufacturing sector declined in 1983 by 6.3% —the 
largest contraction recorded since the crisis of the 1930s, with the exception of the slightly greater 
drop recorded in 1981 (see table 7). This decrease was mainly attributable to the domestic recession, 
since foreign sales showed signs of recovery, stimulated by the devaluation of the cruzeiro in real 
terms. 

The industries most affected by the crisis were those turning out capital goods. Production 
declined in their case by 20%, after having dropped by almost 11% in 1982 and by 19% in 1981. The 
output level of these producers in 1983 was therefore less than 60% of that recorded in 1980 —a 
situation reflecting the severe contraction of gross domestic investment since 1981. The production 
of intermediate goods, which had fallen by more than 10% in 1981 and remained unchanged in 1982, 
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showed a further contraction of 3% in 1983 to a level 13% lower than that recorded three years 
earlier. The output of consumer goods also declined considerably, the drop of 5% in the case of non- 
durable consumer goods —the largest contraction since the beginning of the present crisis— being 
especially significant. 

Of the 17 branches of industrial activity, only two —food and pharmaceutical products— 
reported higher production levels than in 1980. Moreover, only the producers of food products, paper 
and paperboard and rubber products recorded increases in output in 1983. The sector most affected by 
the prevailing crisis was that producing non-metallic minerals, which suffered a drop of 15%, due 
mainly to severe reductions in public investment. . 

The production of transport equipment fell by almost 9% due to considerable decreases in the 
manufacture of light commercial vehicles, utility vans, trucks and buses which more than offset a 
recovery in the production of passenger cars. The number of buses and trucks manufactured in the 
year was equivalent to only slightly more than one-third that produced in 1980, the severe contraction 


Table 7 


BRAZIL: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Indexes (1975 = 100) ; Growth rates 
1970 1980 1981 1982 1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Industrial product” 12:42 29.5) 927.6. 27.7. VO59 7 ee 
Manufacturing production 60.4 142.8 128.6 128.8 120.7 Le - 29 0.1 = -6.3 
Types of goods 
Capital 44.5 1349 109.7 97.8 78.0 6.5 -18.7 -10.8 -20.2 
Intermediate‘ 60.5 151.7 135.8 ~ 1364514325 8.3 -10.5 055-2230 
Consumer durables AD Sa l5 722, LIA Aga 123.6e 1187 Pee lOne B27 2 8.0 -40 
Consumer non-durables 743... 130.1 127.2, 12950 0122.8 52 -2.2 1D sea doe 
Industrial branches 
Food products 74.2 134.1 133.7 135.0 140.8 ral -0.3 1.0 43 
Beverages 63.7; 144.8 9195.6. 127 d.nLI 77 243 6 3.-9b 76 Os aide 
Tobacco 695. 126.0 S127iGeeI261) 122-4 -9.0 12 -1.2 -2.9 
Textiles 78.4». 125.9 116.6  121:8 . 109.4 SMe Be. 44 -10.3 
Clothing 80.8 1247 1244 1283 1144 6.2 -0.2 3.1 -10.8 
Paper and paperboard 86.7 ..168.5 153.9 1612 > 153.9) 9.6 -86 4.7 pm 
Petroleum products » 120.2 “L162 ~ 199 TiS 0) 46 ees 3.2 -4.1 
Other chemical products 58.97 177.0 155.2 159.2 147.6 8.9 -12.3 2.00 eos 
Pharmaceutical products PIA EO aay r a eee 13.1 5.0 ie? -5.4 
Perfumery, soaps and candles G21 1749 177 AE LIZA 9.4 1.2 -2.8  -L5 
Rubber products SEB AAS MIDS 217 TER 9.0 -11.0 -1.6 0.4 
Plastic articles 46.3.5 152.0)~ 417.65 9:430,5>: LIG3er 112:404 22600) 10.9109 
Non-metallic minerals 57.9 1444 135.9 131.5 110.6 6.5 919 chs di2aain Lad 
Metallurgy 63.2451 62:6 4 u1DT Sell SO Dee lo oes ey PO a -0.7 -1.4 
Machinery 41.0 142.4. 129.4.» 101.2. 89.8.5 153. -16.1. -15.2. 2114 
Electrical equipment 49.6 »5149.9° 125.2 1214 103.4 dele 16.92. 35 = 13 
Transport equipment 43.1 127) 45 92.5 ewes 2 BL 2.0 -27.6 6.7 -88 


Other indicators of 
manufacturing production 
Industrial electricity 
: e 
ee 174A 4.3) Ge Orr oS 19 -=5.0 2.4 D. 
Employment 110.0 “IOS. Sol. ek 5.2 Shes -Oyos ==ole 
Source: Fundacion Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica (IBGE). 
The indexes for 1983 were calculated on the basis of the increments shown in the new IBGE index, which only provides information for 1982 
and 1983. This new index was drawn up using 1978 prices whereas the indexes shown in this table for the period 1970-1982were estimatedon 


the basis of 1970 prices. Billions of dollars at 1970 prices. “Includes mining. 


earn Include: 
products. Billions of kWh consumed by the manufacturing sector. SIndexes (1976 = 100). SME a BPE 
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BRAZIL: MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION 


Thousands of units ~ Growth rates 
1975 1980 1981 1982 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Se te ee ge 


Motor vehicles 979 1165 780 860 896 er LE os 10.1 4.3 
Passenger cars S41), ~ OL. BOG tsAd ont 576 9.6—--32.4 16.9 21.3 
Light commercial and 

utility vehicles * 339 448 285 328 278 -5.5 -36.6 i539) -15.1 
Trucks 83 102 76 47 36 95 -25.5 -38.2 -24.0 
Buses 10 14 13 10 6 10.2 -7.4 -26.2 -36.9 


Vehicles fuelled by 
gasoline or alcohol’ 


Vehicles running on gasoline 886 795 pin! Tae |) 263 -21.9 -29.6 1.0 =o) 
Vehicles running on alcohol - 254 132 238 592 es: -48.2 80.6 149.1 
Conversion of vehicles 

from gasoline to alcohol - 29 16 1 - -43.9 -92.1 


Source: National Association of Motor Vehicles Manufactures (ANFAVEA). 
Including multi-purpose light commercial vehicles. "Only includes passenger cars, light commercial and utility vehicles. 


being due to lower external as well as domestic demand. The drop in domestic sales, for its part, was 
due to the recessive situation being faced throughout the country and the greater restrictions imposed 
by the banks on financing for these types of vehicles. The production of passenger cars, on the other 
hand, continued the recovery begun in the preceding year. The output level nevertheless remained 
lower than that recorded in 1980. The manufacture of alcohol-powered vehicles in 1983 showed an 
increase of 150%, while that of gasoline-powered passenger cars dropped by 54%. The production of 
vehicles running on alcohol thus represented 87% of the passenger cars turned out in the year (see 
table 8). The growth in the production of alcohol-powered passenger cars was due, as in 1982, to the 
existence of a number of incentives for the use of this type of vehicle, such as the lower cost of fuel 
compared with gasoline (40% cheaper per litre and 30% per kilometre run), assurance of alcohol 
supplies throughout the country, credit and tax benefits (granted mainly in the case of vehicles for use 
as taxis, though this incentive was discontinued in mid-1983), and less restrictions on the supply of 
alcohol during weekends (the sale of this fuel continued to be allowed on Saturdays, whereas that of 
gasoline remained banned). 

Although the metallurgical subsector reported a further decline in output in 1983 (-1.5%), 
several types of iron, steel and non-ferrous manufactures showed a marked recovery (see table 9). 
Particularly worthy of note were the improvements recorded in the output of pig iron (19%), steel 
ingots (13%), flat rolled products (17%) and aluminium (28%). These increases were mainly due to 
larger foreign sales, since the domestic market remained relatively slack. As already mentioned, 
copper production rose considerably as a consequence of the coming on stream of the Caraiba Metais 
refinery in the Bahia area. This plant has an annual refined copper output capacity of 150 000 tons, 
and its operation contributed to a reduction of imports of this commodity. 

The end of 1983 saw the entry into operation of the Tubarao steel mill, an enterprise in whih 
SIDERBRAS is associated with a Japanese-Italian consortium and whose production of semi-finished 
steel plate will to a large extent be exported. As a consequence of the restrictions imposed by the 
Department of State Enterprises, the resources obtained by SIDERBRAS for its investment budget 
were only sufficient to meet financial commitments, thereby causing a severe curtailment of the 
investment programme. Development of AGOMINAS and other projects consequently remained 
incomplete. . 

The lower output results of the producers of beverages (-8%), textiles (-107%) and clothing (- 
11%) were due to the reductions in consumption of these articles caused by the deterioration in real 
wages and employment. The production of foodstuffs, on the other hand, showed a moderate rate of 
growth (4%), attributable to favourable results in activities linked with the processing of important 
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agricultural crops for export and the higher output of alcohol motor fuel. Finally, paper and 
paperboard production rose in 1983 by 3% thanks to a significant increase in exports. 

iv) Construction. The product of the construction sector declined sharply (by 19%) in 1983, 
thereby notably accentuating the crisis which began in 1981 and brought toan end a decade of growth 
at an annual rate of almost 10%. Asa result of this fall in activity, employment in construction, which 
had already contracted significantly in the main urban areas in the three preceding years, underwent a 
further marked decrease in 1983 (see table 10). . 

This severe reduction was due to the policy of containment of public sector investment and the 
fact that the recession also discouraged investment by private interests. At the same time the 
construction of dwellings came up against serious difficulties due to the lack of financial resources 
both in the context of the National Housing System and in the private sector. 

v) Energy. Notwithstanding the economic recession, final commercial energy consumption 
rose by almost 2% —an increase similar to that recorded in the preceding year. The total 
consumption of petroleum products fell, however, for the fourth consecutive year as a consequence of 
the substitution of petroleum by other sources of energy (see table 11). 

According to preliminary data from ELECTROBRAS, gross electricity production in the year 
amounted to 152 417 GWh, of which 94% represented hydroelectric energy, whose output increased 
by 7% compared with 1982. Industrial consumption rose by 6.5% due to the introduction of 
preferential tariffs which had the effect of encouraging substitution for other energy sources. Home 
and commercial consumption increased still more, reflecting greater use of domestic electrical 
appliances. 

Installed capacity for electricity generation grew by 4% to 40.5 million KW. Almost the entire 
increase was due to the expansion of hydroelectric facilities, since thermal electric generation capacity 
rose by only 1% to 6.1 million KW. Projects under construction, including expansion projects, 
represented a total capacity of 32 million KW, of which hydroelectricity will account for 28.4 million 
KW. 

The policy of replacing petroleum with other energy sources has proved notably successful, as 
evidenced by the fact that the consumption of petroleum products, as a percentage of total 
commercial energy consumption, fell from 60% in 1970 to 41% in 1983; fuel oil demand decreased 
for the fourth consecutive year, due to replacement with coal and electricity, and the consumption of 
gasoline fell for the fifth consecutive year as a result of the contraction in the use of privately-owned 


Table 9 


BRAZIL: METALLURGICAL PRODUCTION 


Thousands of tons Growth rates 


1975 1980 1981 1982 1983... 1980., 1981... JOB? ome 


Iron and steel 


Pig iron 7264 -12'960;5 11 0225 11054 13200 det” -=T S80 0.3 19.4 
Steel ingots 8308 215 339-213 231 -— 127996 “4676 10.4 -13.7 -1.8 12.9 
Rolled products 6 7200 13 °3070 3 1 258" Tes 3r 28s 54 17 Shor? tS 8.9 
Flats oid bo | 7 315 p92 6 236 7 292 9.8 -19.0 a> 16.9 
Non-flats 4 570 5 995 5 167 > O17 4 961 14.0 -13.8 -9.9 -1.1 
Alloy steels 256 535 572 580 DIBA 34 -14 -03 
Non-ferrous metals” 
Aluminium 145 314 293 345 443 Ties -6.6 lief 28.4 
Copper 33 63 45 62 “41031816 “DRG Ieagae TEES 
Tin i 9 8 9 13% = L209 PE ties 19:2 36.1 
Nickel 2 34 2, 5 11 17 -8.0 108.7 123.2 
Lead 63 85 66 48 49 -9213)4.99522:6- 226:7 1.6 
Zinc 39 96 111 110 Lt 21.8 155 -0.9 0.5 


Source: Conselho de Nao-Ferrosos e Siderurgia (CONSIDER). 
*Primary and secondary metal. 
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€ average of indexes for Belém, Fortaleza, Recife, Salvador, Belo Horizonte, Curitiba, Porto Alegre and Brasilia. 


Sern he a 
bes ys Table 11 
BRAZIL: FINAL ELECTRIC ENERGY CONSUMPTION‘ 
3 Millions of TPE? ea egees Growth rates 
oe 1970 1980 1981 1982 1983° 1970 1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Electricity? TP 4Sh 360 382.408" 308 440 “11.6") 20° 61-569 
Coal and gas 1.6 Sail 4.8 5.8 6.4 4.6 6.9 7k eo NOS wae? 
Charcoal 1A 1m) 3.3 3.6 4.0 39) AS lO! 2 ee -Br4 OD> aaliles 
Fuel oil (ES Spee Pe ae Safe ee LS tee 94) wel ileal Olly n= ites 
_ Diesel oil Soeeele’ 15. 15:45 15:2. 146.164 TO aks; Poy eee 
Gasoline eee fee 64-2020) 68-135 +48 0 
=z Liquefied 13) 3.0 32 3.4 3.6 Sy/ 3.9 8.7 512 8.5 6.3 
4 Other petroleum 
4 derivatives * 1.3 3.9 3.8 4.0 AP == aa) AS AOS) | sile7/ 4.5 6.8 
3 Alcohol motor fuel 0.1 2.0 iy) 2.6 a) 0.4 218) 18iS lO £4837 5.9 
- Total «35.9 93.1 88.8 91.1 92.6 100.0 100.0 48. -4.5 2.5 7 
e Petroleum derivatives Pag. AS bite 38.0. 60.3. 6411 ~-15. -88. -47 LA 
3 alcohol and gasoline _ [te 206, 10.0 1'0;5 98 206 106 -9.0 -61 48 -67 
; Energy /product ratio 
e (1970 = 100) 100.0 113.3 110.2 111.4 118.0 - - -2.8 -2.7 ies 5.8 


Slr ne ya Sassen 

Source: 1970-1982: Ministry of Mines and Energy, Balanco Energético Nacional 1983; 1983: Estimates prepared by ECLAC, on the basis of 

figures provided by ELETROBRAS, Ministry of Industry and Trade, and the National Petroleum Council. 

“Excluding firewood-and sugar-cane bagasse. ’Tons of petroleum equivalent. °Preliminary figures. 4 A pproximately 
92% was produced by water power and 8% by thermal energy. Electricity consumption in MWh has been converted to TPE by applying the 
coefficient 0.29 TPE/MWh, in line with petroleum consumption at the country’s oil-fired thermal power plants. “Includes kerosene, 
naphthas and other energy products. 4Commercial electricity consumption divided by gross domestic product. 
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vehicles and the replacement of gasoline with alcohol for private transportation purposes. Diesel oil 
consumption, for its part, fell by 1.4%, more in response to the economic recession than to 
substitution by other forms of energy. ene pee 
c) Developments in employment and unemployment asia 
Formal-sector employment in urban centres dropped in 1983 by almost 5%, thereby making 
still more acute the downward trend observed since 1981.3 The level of employment was thus 10% 
lower in 1983 than three years earlier. Manufacturing and construction were the sectors showing the 
most unfavourable results in 1983, with decreases of 7% and 20%, respectively (see table 12). 
The level of employment in manufacturing —which had already fallen in the two preceding 
years— continued to decline in 1983 (see table 13), so that its annual average for the year was 20% 
lower than in 1980. The fall in employment was in fact greater than the contraction of activity in the 
manufacturing sector during this period. Labour productivity rose in consequence at an annual 
average rate of 2.6%,~evidencing the fact that the enterprises involved made considerable 
adjustments in an effort to deal with the recession. The lower employment level in the industrial 
sector was of a generalized character, no increase being recorded in any of its component branches. 
The activities showing the greatest reduction in the number of persons employed were the metal 
products and machinery branch (-15%), non-metallic mineral products (-13%), electrical equipment 
(-12%) and textiles (-11%). 
According to official statistics, unemployment in urban areas rose from an average of 6.3% in 
1982 to 6.7% in 1983. It began to increase from the first quarter, but diminished in the final quarter of 
the year, though without recovering the low level recorded in the same period of 1982 (see table 14). 
This unemployment trend was not however adequately representative of the situation in the 
labour market, since it failed to reflect the severe drop in formal employment levels in urban sectors. 
This manifest contradiction may well be due to the transfer to the informal sector of many persons 
losing employment in formal activities and to a reduction in rates of participation of the economically 
active population, especially among women and young people. The latter circumstance would in its 
turn be attributable to the magnitude and prolonged duration of the economic depression, which 
must have discouraged many persons from continuing to seek employment in view of the scarcity of 
available opportunities. 


Table 12 


BRAZIL: INDEXES OF URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Base: 1977 = 100) 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Belém 113.8 113.0 Te? LES 113.4 
Fortaleza 110.2 113.7 110.9 LI52 112.8 
Salvador 104.0 110.1 110.3 L222 109.6 
Recife 110.8 114.8 114.5 112.0 106.2 
Belo Horizonte 108.3 113.1 111.8 110.7 104.2 
Rio de Janeiro 104.5 104.1 100.2 97.0 92.8 
Sao Paulo 103.2 103.8 97.2 93.6 89.3 
Curitiba 100.2 98.8 96.7 96.8 oi 
Porto Alegre 105.1 109.1 107.4 106.6 105.2 
Brasilia 107.6 107.3 106.5 106.7 TOva7 
Average for metropolitan 
areas 105.6 107.5 104.0 102.0 98.7 
Industry 102.6 102.8 93.2 87.7 81.2 
Civil construction 89.9 87.8 85.8 78.6 63.4 
Commerce 109.0 113.9 {13.3 113.9 115.4 
Services 1S 115.8 Lby2 120.1 121.9 


Source: Ministry of Labour, National Employment System (SINE). 
Calculated on the basis of employment information from the household survey Pesquisa Nacional de Amostras Domiciliarias (PNAD) 


3 Accordin, i i ini 
ccording to information from the Ministry of Labour based on the results of a survey covering the country’s 7 000 largest enterprises 
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Source: Fundacién Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica (IBGE), Monthly Employment Survey. 
“Weighted according to the population of each city. 


3. The external sector 


a) General trends 

A drastic contraction in the procurement of external loans took place in the second half of 1982. 
This circumstance, coupled with the significant growth of the current account deficit, helped to cause 
a large deficit on the overall balance of payments, which could only be financed by means of a 
significant loss of international reserves and special short-term operations involving foreign 
commercial banks, the United States Treasury, the Bank for International Settlements (BIS) and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Moreover, as a result of a variety of external developments it became evident that the volume of 
new loans that Brazil might be able to obtain in international markets in the coming years would be 
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considerably less than in the past and that traditional mechanisms for the procurement of external 
resources would be insufficient to finance the current account deficit and the amortization of the 
foreign debt. , ’ a a, 

Under these circumstances, the financial authorities drew up an economic adjustment 
programme at the end of 1982, to be given the financial support of the IMF, which was designed to 
confront the difficult short-term balance-of-payments situation and to introduce structural changes 
in the medium term with the aim of reducing the relative role of external savings and improving the 
efficiency of the economy through the medium of relative price adjustments. 


In the planning for the future of the external sector carried out in 1982 it was envisaged that the 
current account deficit capable of being financed by the maximum amount of external resources 
available in the form of direct investment and foreign loans (net of amortizations) could not exceed 
US$ 6 900 million. Since the projected deficit on the services account came to US$ 12 900 million, it 
would be essential to attain a surplus on the trade in goods of at least US$ 6 billion in order to reach a 
position of equilibrium ia the 1983 balance of payments (see table 23 below). 

With a view to ensuring the necessary external financing for the coming years, negotiations 
were started with the IMF at the end of 1982 with the aim of obtaining a group of loans, and a 
financing plan was submitted to the foreign commercial banks comprising four projects for the 
purpose of: obtaining new additional loans (project 1); converting amortization commitments into 
long-term loans (project 2); and recovering or maintaining short-term lines of credit (projects 3 and 
4). The negotiations between the Government of Brazil and the international commercial banks thus 
in effect took the place of the former direct individual negotiations between those banks and the 
Brazilian recipients of such external loans. These negotiations included in a single package all the 
financial loans that Brazil intended to request over a given period of time (in principle one year) and 
were supported by —and subject to— the terms of the economic adjustment programme agreed with 
the IMF. 

The latter programme established specific balance-of-payments goals for the three-year period 
1983-1985. With regard to the current account, the country’s financial authorities adopted as their 
goal the reduction of the deficit (excluding re-invested profits) from 4.5 % of the GDP in 1982 to 2.2% 
in 1983, 1.5% in 1984 and 1% in 1985. The global balance of payments should reach a position of 
equilibrium in 1983, and show surpluses of US$ 1 billion in 1984 and US$ 2 billion in 1985. These 
developments would enable the ratio between debt-servicing requirements and exports of goods and 
services to be reduced, slow down the growth rate of the commitments of the international 
commercial banks in Brazil, and transform the net international reserves position of the monetary 
authorities from a significant deficit at end-1982 into a surplus at the end of 1985. 

The financial authorities aimed to improve the external competitiveness of Brazilian exports 
by raising the exchange rate in real terms vis-a-vis the US dollar. To this end, in December 1982 the 
monthly accumulated value of the mini-devaluations to be made during 1983 was calculated in sucha 
way that on average it would be 1% higher than domestic inflation. On 21 February 1983, however, 
an extraordinary increase of 30% was instituted in the exchange rate. This measure was deemed 
necessary in view of disappointing results observed in the trade account in January and in order to 
facilitate fulfilment of the balance-of-payments goals. Furthermore, the Government undertook to 
protect thereafter the degree of external competitiveness thus achieved by means of systematic mini- 
devaluations which would be at least equal to domestic inflation. 

The annual average exchange rate (in terms of cruzeiros per dollar) rose in 1983 by 222%, 
representing a real devaluation rate of 35% (see table 15). With respect to the currencies of Brazil's 
main trading partners, and taking into account the geographical distribution of exports of 
manufactured products in the period 1978-1982, the devaluation of the cruzeiro in real terms 
amounted to approximately 30% (see table 16 and figure 2). The real devaluation of the cruzeiro vis- 
a-vis the US dollar in 1983 thus exceeded that of most of the Latin American currencies. In the case of 
the European countries and Japan, part of the effects of the maxi-devaluation were absorbed by the 
new appreciation of the dollar vis-a-vis the currencies of those countries. 4 


: Due to the exchange rate policy applied in 1980, the appreciation of the dollar vis-a-vis other currencies as from 1981, and the 
devaluations carried out throughout Latin America in 1982, the extraordinary devaluation of the cruzeiro in February 1983 failed to recover 
completely the level of competitiveness of Brazilian exports achieved just after the maxi-devaluation of December 1979 (see table 16) 
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Source: International Monetary Fund (IMF), International Financial Statistical. - 
*Correspond to the wholesale price index for manufacturing industries calculated by the Getulio Vargas Foundation. 


. Within the framework of trade policy the maxi-devaluation was accompanied by the 


reintroduction of taxes of between 10% and 20% onexports of a number of basic commodities (these 
taxes were, however, reduced or eliminated in the course of the year) and a reduction in the tax on 
financial operations (IOF) in the case of certain raw materials —mainly non-ferrous metals, iron and 
steel products and agricultural inputs. Although the fiscal credit subsidy in favour of exports and 
other trade-policy mechanisms were maintained in 1983, the intention nevertheless remains to 
adjust exchange-rate policy in the medium term in such a way as to make possible the elimination of 
export subsidies and the reduction of import restrictions. ° 


5In order to compensate for the effects of the maxi-devaluation of February 1983, the percentages of financing of working capital for the 
production of manufactured goods for export to which exporting firms are entitled in accordance with Central Bank Resolution 674, were 
reduced by 25%. Annual interest rates applicable to this type of financing were increased from 40% to 60% in June 1983, and —as from 
1 January 1984— to 3% per annum plus the variation in the nominal value of Index-Linked Treasury bonds (ORTN) during the period of the 


respective loans. 
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The extraordinary devaluation carried out in February had a favourable effect on the subsequent 
evolution of the trade balance. Exports also benefited from the economic recovery in the United 
States. On the other hand, the economic recession and restrictions on external purchases brought 
about a significant contraction in imports. ° As a consequence of these changes, the goal established in 
connection with foreign trade in goods was exceeded, since a surplus of US$ 6 500 million was 
achieved. ‘ 

Brazil had considerable difficulty, however, in fulfilling the goals established as regards 
domestic economic policy and the quarterly balance-of-payments targets, measured in terms of the 
variations in the net international reserves held by the monetary authorities. The adverse 
performance of the balance of payments was mainly due to lower-than-expected inflows of external 
resources in the form of direct investment and short-term capital, due primarily to the disappointing 
progress of the corresponding projects (3 and 4). The situation became more acute when the IMF 
decided in April to hold up the new loan disbursements due under the extended agreement: a 
circumstance that caused the commercial banks, in their turn, to postpone the remaining 
disbursements of new pledged loans (project 1).’ 

Due to these impediments, significant delays were incurred in settling overdue foreign debt 
payments, which, by the end of August 1983, amounted to US$ 2 500 million. These delays compelled 
the financial authorities to institute the centralization of all foreign exchange transactions in the 
Central Bank as from 1 August 1983. The primary purpose of this move was to administer foreign 
payments in such a manner as to keep delays in payment of the public and private foreign debt within 
certain time limits in order to avoid a default situation. ® 

In September, after agreeing new economic-policy goals with the IMF, the second phase of 
renegotiation of the foreign debt was put in hand in order to obtain additional resources for financing 
the 1983 balance of payments and to ensure the availability of the necessary external resources for the 
following year. These negotiations covered a total of US$ 11 billion,® broken down as follows: 


- Renegotiation of the debt-servicing commitments subject to the intervention of the Paris 
Club, amounting to an initially estimated value of US$ 2 billion; 

- New loans from the commercial banks for US$ 6 500 million; 

- Commercial credits from government agencies for the sum of US$ 2 500 million. 


Balance-of-payments estimates indicated that some US$ 3 550 million of the new loans 
granted by the commercial banks should be received by Brazil before 31 December in order to comply 
with the IMF requirements in respect of the level of international reserves and to cover the arrears of 
foreign debt service payments. However, as the corresponding disbursements were not forthcoming 
before the end of the year, these goals remained unfulfilled. The balance of payments for 1983 showed 
a final deficit of US$ 2 100 million. On the other hand, the fact that the group of requested loans was 
not received within the year meant that the goal of limiting the growth of the foreign debt was more 
than fulfilled. 


°The main instruments used in the effort to limit imports were: 


- Discontinuance of the issue of import permits for a large number of products. 

- The application of surcharges in the case of imports of “luxury” goods. 

- Extension of the tax on financial operations (IOF) to purchases of foreign exchange for all imports not expressly exempt from this 
levy. Imports of petroleum were also made liable to this tax as from December 1983. 

- The submission to CACEX (the Banco do Brasil’s Foreign Trade Portfolio) of annual import programmes by enterprises intending to 
effect imports. Until August 1983 this requirement only applied to the larger importers, but subsequently it was extended ea 

- Requirement to obtain external financing, for certain minimum terms varying according to the type of product, as a requisite for th 
granting of import licenses. : sateen 

: Application of a maximum annual limit for all public sector imports (with the exception of wheat and petroleum). This limit, which 
pedi at US$ 3 630 million in 1981, was reduced in 1982 to US$ 3 028 million and still further reduced to USS 1 989 million in 

83. 


- Centralization of all foreign currency transactions in the Central Bank, thereby obliging the commercial banks to open foreign 
currency clearing accounts with the Central Bank. e 


7The pending disbursements in the framework of the programme agreed with the IMF and of project 1 with the commercial bank 

made at the end of the year, thereby enabling the bridging loans received from the Bank for International Settlements to bdipaid off oe 
8 This measure continued in force until March 1984, when the first disbursements received from the foreign commercial bi a ne hi 

new loan arrangements made it possible to settle these overdue foreign debt commitments. ery Sa 
*Not counting the IMF programme, the conversion of debt amortization payments due to the commercial banks i 

(project 2), and the recovery or maintenance of short-term lines of credit (projects 3 and 4). i ie tics 
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- urce: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 

4 *These indexes were obtained by adding together the real exchange rates of Brazil's most important trading partners, weighted in accordance 
with the geographical composition of Brazilian exports and imports. The countries included in the calculations are: United States, Canada, 
Japan, the Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium-Luxembourg, France, Italy, Netherlands, United Kingdom, Spain, Switzerland, Argentina, 

Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela. All the indexes refer to wholesale prices, primarily of domestic and industrial products. 
»In the case of Brazil the wholesale price index for manufacturing industries drawn up by the Getulio Vargas Foundation was used. 


_____ In spite of these difficulties, notable progress was made in 1983 in the sphere of the external 
- accounts. As already mentioned, the surplus on merchandise trade exceeded the established goal and 
; the current account deficit was spectacularly reduced from US$ 16 300 million in 1982 to less than 


US$ 7 600 million. !° 


b) Merchandise trade 


i) Exports. Exports of goods in 1983 amounted to US$ 21 900 million, 8.6% more than in 
1982, but 6% below the 1981 level. This favourable development was mainly due to an improvement 
in the external competitiveness of Brazilian products as a consequence of the exchange rate policy 
adopted, the economic recovery in the United States of America, and the domestic recession inside 
Brazil. The initially forecast value of US$ 23 billion was not achieved because exports continued to be 
affected by the difficult economic and financial situation faced throughout Latin America as well as in 


10 A surplus of US$ 9 100 million on trade in goods was established by the financial authorities as a goal to be fulfilled in 1984, together 


with a reduction of the current account deficit to US$ 5 billion. These developments would make possible an overall balance-of-payments surplus 


of US$ 4 300 million. 
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other developing countries, the high value of the US dollar and the resurgence of protectionism. The 
recovery expected by the financial authorities in the international prices of basic commodities also 
failed to materialize, and the unit values of most of the products in this category exported by Brazil 
remained at the same low levels as in 1982. Furthermore, export prices of industrially-processed 
goods suffered a severe drop. As a result, the average unit value of exports showed a further decline of 
6% which partially counteracted the effects of their extraordinary increase of over 15% in volume 
(see table 17). 

The value of exports to the member countries of the Latin American Integration Association 
(ALADI) dropped by 28% in 1983 after having contracted by 32% im the preceding year. 
Consequently, the value of these exports in 1983 was only half that recorded in 1981. On the other 
hand, exports to member countries of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) (with the exception of Venezuela. and 
Ecuador) rose in value by 21% and 22% respectively, thereby partially recovering from their severe 
contraction in 1982 (see table 18). 


Figure 2 a 


BRAZIL: EVOLUTION OF INDEXES OF EFFECTIVE REAL 
EXCHANGE RATES FOR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data obtained from the International Monetary Fund 
4Excluding petroleum-ex porting countries (Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait). 
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Table 17 


BRAZIL: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


1976 —-1977 - 1978.._.1979 . 1980- 1981 1982 1983° 


Growth rates 
Exports of goods, FOB 


Value 1.3 | 4.6 22.2 32.1 tsb, 13:3 8.6 
Volume Pe a ea eee TY GO 15:3 
Unit value 15.4 11.6 -7.0 hl 8.0 -7.5 -7.2 -5.9 
Imports of goods, FOB 
Value 25 -2.6 13.4 31.8 27.8 25:8 e122 2205 
Volume -3.3 -5.1 a) a9 -0.8 = -13.2 -8.8 -15.4 
Unit value 6.0 2.6 7.0 19:9 28.8 10.9 -6.2 -6.0 
Terms of trade (goods) 8.7 8.5 -13.1 -8.8 -15.7 +167 -3.8 -0.1 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade (goods) 92.8 100.8 87.6 79.9 67.4 56.1 54.0 53.9 
Purchasing power of exports 
of goods 148.9 ly 3 A 1695 1732" 178.7 185:9 = 16720" 1925 
Purchasing power of exports 
of goods and services Le ey iy oe Oa 5. 208-6 183.68) 203-2 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. 


The main factor in the growth of Brazilian exports in 1983 was however the sales to the United 
States market which grew by 26% to reach a value of US$ 5 billion, representing 23% of all Brazilian 
exports in the year. The increases in exports to the European Common Market (4.5%) and Japan 
(10.5%) were more modest due to the slower economic recovery in these economies and the 
depreciation of their currencies vis-a-vis the US dollar. 

The large increase in exports to the United States was achieved despite a significant resurgence 
in 1982 and 1983 of protectionist pressures against the importation of certain Brazilian products. 
United States industrialists made several requests in those two years for the imposition of 
countervailing customs duties and/or anti-dumping taxes in respect of some imports from Brazil, 
especially steel products. However, the Governments of Brazil and the United States managed on the 
whole to prevent these moves from giving rise to the institution of compensatory import tariffs. To 
this end they agreed to introduce suspension agreements whereby the net subsidies estimated by the 
US Department of Trade were counteracted by the levying of an export tax in Brazil. Approximately 
25% of the value of exports to the United States in 1983 was subject to export-tax payments arising 
from these negotiations, which were primarily intended to obviate the imposition of compensatory 
import duties. In addition, exports of other articles, such as sugar, special steels, textiles and ready- 
made clothing, were subjected to quantitative restrictions. 

Exports also showed considerable changes in composition. A renewed tendency was thus 
observed in 1983 towards a greater proportion of industrially-processed products in total exports and 
a decrease in the relative significance of sales of basic commodities. 

The growth of exports of commodities (3.4%) was led by coffee beans (12%), soya (soya meal 
shipments rose by 11% and beans by 151%), unrefined sugar (24%), and cocoa beans (31%).'! On 
the other hand the value of exports of iron ore fell by 18% due both to lower volume and a drop in 
prices (see table 19). 

The considerable increase of 25% in the value of exports of semi-manufactured products was 
fairly diversified in origin, higher values recorded in the case of cocoa, pig iron, tin and ferrosilicon 
being particularly noteworthy. 

1 The growth of overall exports of coffee (10%) and sugar (6.9%) was lower than the above-mentioned rates due to decreases in exports 
of these products in semi-processed or manufactured form. The increases in value of overall soya and cocoa exports amounted to 20.8% and 


29.3%, respectively. 
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The increase of 10% in exports of manufactured goods was primarily due to higher sales in the 
United States market, especially of iron and steel products (58%), footwear (37%), textiles, motor- 
vehicle parts and chemical products. At the same time a spectacular increase (of 364%) occurred in 
the value of exports of aluminium and manufactures thereof, which reached a total of US$ 264 
million. In contrast, despite the severe contraction of domestic demand, reductions were recorded in 
the value of exports of transport equipment (-16%), and machinery and mechanical products (-8%) 
which depend to a relatively greater extent on markets in the developing countries. 

ii) Imports. The overall value of imports of goods in 1983 came to US$ 15 400 million —20% 
less than in 1982 and a third lower than in 1980. 

An item of considerable influence in this result was the 18% drop in the value of imports of 
crude oil, which alone account for more than half of the country’s foreign purchases. In physical 
terms, imports of petroleum reached an average daily volume of 726 000 barrels compared with 
793 000 in 1982.12 The average price paid per barrel dropped for the second consecutive year, from 
US$ 33 in 1982 to US$ 29.50 in 1983. 


Table 18 


BRAZIL: EXPORTS OF GOODS, BY GROUPS OF COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION 


Millions of dollars FOB Percentage Growth rates 
breakdown 
1980 1981 1982 1983. 1980 1983 "1980" *198T° 1982381985 
Total 20 132 23293 20175 21899 100.0 100.0 32.1 15.7 -13.4 8.5 
Developed market- 
economy countries 12092 12942 12316 14099 60.1 644 23.8 7.0 -48 145 

United States, Canada, 

EEC‘ and Japan 10,450 .4:11554 pls 002,,. 112 495, 519S eS 74 {212 410.64 SSG 
United States 32509 -~y 4.111... 24.034, 5.064.) 17-40 23.1.) 193 Sly De i Ores 
Canada 243 290 Zoi 312 1.2 V4_ 21.7. 19:55. -20:3.8 849 
EEC 5 466. ~-5.933 _ 5,443, 5 688. - 27.2 22608 19:0) SS meee 
Japan 19232) tel 220 ete 4 peel ok 6.1 26965 58.9 > RG -— Oa te 

Others‘ 1 6415 2yy1.388 241 313 coe 4604.58:25 9 736943. 3y ae 5 Ae 

Eastern Europe 307" =£'699 © PYOVPS 44BYS* 65 6:67"35.99530:02=29/9Re2n0 
Developing countries” 6.474: 8,296... 6417 6083. 322) 278 485 928.0 27g ae 
OPEC 1-232, --- F962" 1446 © O35] aa On 75 1OAT” O92 -3 14 Ee 
Others 5 241" 6334" "5072 -"4"446°" "26.0" "2013" 39.) 20. 9nee1) 9 ei 
ALADIY 3.458... 4 209....2 862:. 2054 J72...94 3975 .907 370 tages 
Argentina 1 091 880 666 657 5.4 3.0. 51.9. -19.4 = 243s 
Chile 451 640 289 192° 2.2 O99 242 AD A oan 
Mexico 470 643 324 173 23 08 610 36.9 -49.6 -46.6 
Paraguay 409 450 324 234 = 2.0 Rl 26.2" ee ee 
Uruguay aut 373 138 104 ie 0.5 49.3 20.1 -63.1 -24.4 
Andean Group F262 PP QI2 Ie INT 26 694 36 3.2 276 68.3 -84 -38.0 

Other developing 

countries 1 783c0, Zullo Dee lO mee So UR te ee ee 40 8.2 


Supplies to ships and 
aircraft; undeclared 


exports 260 356 251 O75 1.3 1.3 82.0 368 -295 9.5 
ae ECLAC, on the basis of data from Banco do Brasil, Carteira de Comércio Exterior (CACEX). 
uropean Economic Community (10 countries) * Including Puerto Rico “South Africa, A i i i i 
4 , Australia, Austria, Spain, Finland. 
Iceland, Malta, Norway, New Zealand, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Yogoslavia. “Includes ae po an 
Asia. Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries, excluding Venezuela and Ecuador. Latin American Integration 


Association. 


12 az7ili i ; i ili 
Brazilian imports amounted in 1979 to one million barrels per day. Subsequent reductions have been due to the displacement of 
5 . . . . . O° 
petroleum by other sources of energy, higher domestic oil production, and the domestic economic recession 
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pig . Table 19 


BRAZIL: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


——eee—————eeeee 


Millions of dollars Percentage : Growth rates 
breakdown 
1980 1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983° 1981 1982 1983° 
Total 20 132 23 293 20175 21899 100.0 100.0 100.0 15.7 -13.4 8.5 
Commodities $488 8.920. 8.238 8517). 74:8 42.2"°38.9... 5.1. +716. 3A 
Coffee beans 2486 1517 1858 2078 343 123 95) -39;/ 0m? 2Seadas 
Iron ore 1564 1748 1847 1520 Te 78 G9 was Beare, 
Soya meal and cake 1449 2136 1619 1792 LG. ie 8.2 47.4 -242 10.7 
Soya beans 394 404 123 309 1.0 2.0 1.4 2 -GO.Geulpl 2 
Unrefined sugar 625 579 259 320 46 Bull Li 37-4 =3) e236 
Others E970 2556 962532 2498 25.6 OS la 28 = O29 eS 
Industrial products 11376 14000 11686 13075 24.3 56.5 59.7 23.1 -16.5 11.9 
Semi-manufactures Zo. 2G 1453) 186. Sl lie 62 96 =325, 226 
Manufactures O28 est 10253" 11 290) 15.2) 448" 5G” 3168 “57 2108 
Transport equipment 1514 2080 1719 1450 0.5 WS 6.6> 374-74 2156 
Machinery, boilers and 
mechanical apparatus 1384 9 550 ~ 1 198. 1.106 1.8 6.9 Sal eagh L210 eae) are 
Processed coffee 287 244 256 246 1.6 1.4 Ld -15.0 A." 3.9 
Electrical machinery 
and equipment 462 561 406 448 0.6 2:5 2.0 2A" =27-6 “10:3 
Footwear 408 586 524 715 0.3 2.0 39 45.6, -10:;6 36 
Orange juice 339 659 575 609 0.5 ey 2.8 944 -12.7 aD) 
Manufactured iron and 
steel products 625 801 79) 2EME25 5 LS 3.1 Sy 2825-07 eS 
Others 4009 5403 4780 5 461 S0 goo” 12498. 34:8 Cols 14D 
Other products’ ee sie ST 50T > OF 13 Le 38 237 228 
Source: Banco do Brasil, Carteira de Comercio Exterior (CACEX). 
“Preliminary figures. "Includes consumption on board ships and aircraft, re-exports and special transactions. 


If petroleum and its derivatives are excluded, the total value of imports dropped in the year by 
22%. This contraction was moreover fairly generalized in terms of economic destination (see 
table 20). Among raw materials, there was a further drastic reduction (-61%) in imports of iron, steel 
and non-ferrous metals, due mainly to the continuation of import substitution processes which 
enabled the value of these imports to be reduced in 1983 to US$ 335 million, or less than a quarter of 
the 1980 figure. 

The drop in imports was also generalized in terms of their geographic origin, for there was a 
drop in purchases from all groups of countries (with the exception of Eastern Europe) in 1983, the 
reduction of 33% in imports from the ALADI countries being particulary noteworthy (see table 21). 

The improvement in the merchandise trade surplus from US$ 780 million in 1982 to 
US$ 6 500 million in 1983 was mainly due to the lower purchases of petroleum already mentioned. 
These contributed decisively to the US$ 2 500 million reduction during the year in the trade deficit 
with the OPEC countries (including Venezuela and Ecuador). Furthermore, trade with the United 
States, which prior to the present decade customarily showed a deficit, recorded a surplus of 
US$ 2 700 million in 1983: more than double the surplus of US$ 1 200 million registered in 1982. 

iii) Terms of trade and purchasing power of exports. Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
terms of trade remained stable in 1983 as a result of similar declines in the unit values of exports and 
imports. This checked the prolonged deterioration that had been taking place since 1978, during 
which period a decline of 46% took place (see table 17). 

The drop in export prices mainly affected industrial products, since on average commodity 
prices maintained the same unit prices as in 1982. It is probable that in order to maintain their 
competitiveness in foreign markets exporters of manufactures may have absorbed part of the 
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Total 


Developed market-economy 
countries 


United States, Canada, 
EEC’ and Japan 
United States” 
Canada 
EEC’ 
Japan 
Others ‘ 
Eastern Europe 


Developing countries 4 
OPEC* 
Others 


ALADY’ 
Argentina 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Others 


Other developing 
countries 


Millions of eae 


1980 
22955 22 091 19 395 


9 494 


9 496 
4 101 

814 
eee 
1 066 


Bes es 
249 


12 058 
8 434 
3 264 


2 692 
757 
431 
570 
934 


932 


1981 


8 255 


8 255 
3 504 

534 
2978 
1 240 


4752 
242 


12 667 
8 598 
4 069 


3 126 
587 
784 
968 
787 


943 


1982 


6 635 


6 635 
2 861 
452 
2 441 
880 


3 774 
463 


11 424 
7 468 
3 956 


3 286 
550 
789 
970 
STE 


669 


1983 
15 408 


5 305 


5 305 
2 409 
493 
1 842 
561 


2 896 
503 


9 007 
5 750 
3 25 


2 204 
«358: 
708 
663 
474 


1 053 


‘Percentage 
breakdown 
1980 1983 
100.0 100.0 
414 344 
414 344 
17. Qe L5G 

aS 3.2 
1D 12.0 
4.6 3.6 
4230547 H1SS 
1.1 3.3 
pe gee 
SO. oe Shek 
ue ere 
1 La 14.3 
3.3 23 
19 4.6 
25) 4.3 
41 cE 
4.1 6.8 


1980 
26.9 


18.9 


195 


26.6 
136.0 
Ls. 
-1.8 


7d 
3.9 


enw 
40.9 
24.8 


21.9 
-15.6 
Tk 
150.4 
11.4 


34.3 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from Banco do Brasil, Carteira de Comercio Exterior (CACEX). 
“European Economic Community (10 countries). 


Iceland, Malta, Norway, New Zealand, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 
Asia. “Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries, excluding Venezuela and Ecuador. 


Association. 
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Including Puerto Rico. 


3.8 


-13.1 


-14.6 - 


-34.4 
=15.2 
16.3 


-11.9 
-2.8 


Jak 
1.9 
24.7 


16.1 
-22.5 
81.7 
69.8 
-15.7 


1.2 


29:0, 


373 


“South Africa, Australia, Austria, Spain, Finland, 
Including socialist countries of 
Latin American Integration 


7! 


2 


‘ 


= 


- 
4 
z 
1 

, 
a 
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_ appreciation in the value of the US dollar by lowering their prices in that currency —a practice that 


ce facilitated by the exchange rate policy. The drop in import prices, for its part, was attributable 
1 to lower oil Prices and to the lower dollar prices of imports from countries whose currencies also 
declined in value vis-a-vis the US dollar. Since there was not significant variation in the terms of trade 


during the year, the notable increase in the volume of exports (15.4%) was reflected in an equivalent 


rise in their purchasing power. <i 
¢) Services trade and factor payments 7 


The traditional deficit on the trade in real services contracted significantly from close to 
US$ 3 600 million in 1982 to slightly more than US$ 2 400 million in 1983. Freight and insurance 
payments were 13% lower than in 1982, in line with the decline in imports of goods. Since, on the 
other hand, freight and insurance earnings increased in a similar proportion, the corresponding 
deficit fell from US$ 1 450 million in 1982 to US$ 980 million in 1983. Outgoings on account of 
foreign travel contracted much more markedly (-40%) due mainly to the measures adopted to 
discourage this form of expenditure. !3 
+ After their spectacular rise in previous years, net interest payments fell from nearly US$ 11 400 
million in 1982 to less than US$ 9 600 million in 1983. This reduction reflected the drop in interest 
rates in international financial markets in the second half of 1982. 


d) The current account position and its financing 


i) Background. In 1983, the deficit on current account contracted spectacularly to US$ 7 560 
million, compared with more than US$ 16 300 million in the preceding year. The ratio between this 
deficit and the value of exports of goods and services thus fell to 32% after having stood at 74% in 
1982 (see table 22). 

Despite this favourable result, it proved impossible to finance the current account deficit as 
originally envisaged, with the result that the balance of payments as a whole showed a final deficit for 
the year of more than US$ 2 100 million. 

Negotiations to ensure the financing of the current account deficit and foreign debt 
amortization payments had been initiated at the end of 1982, when Brazil applied for access to a 
number of IMF facilities and submitted four financing proposals to the international commercial 
banks. The first global balance-of-payments forecasts for 1983 envisaged a surplus of about 
US$ 1500 million. Those forecasts were, however, subsequently reviewed and the objective was 
adopted of achieving a state of equilibrium in the overall balance. This objective also became one of 
the goals included in the programme agreed with the IMF. 

The IMF agreement was signed on 25 February, together with projects 1 and 2 as proposed to 
the commercial banks concerning new loans and the conversion of debt-amortization commitments 
into long-term loans. 

Several difficulties regarding the capital account arose in the course of the year, however. When 
Brazil failed to fulfil its principal economic policy objectives in the first quarter of the year, the IMF 
decided not to release the disbursements programmed for payment in May and August, each 
amounting to 374 million Special Drawing Rights. This decision in its turn caused the international 
commercial banks to freeze the disbursements corresponding to project | due for delivery in June and 
September, amounting in each case to US$ 635 million. As a result, by September the accumulated 
disbursements for the year under the IMF agreement and project 1 were some US$ 2 billion less than 
the inflow originally foreseen. After the establishment of amended economic policy goals, the IMF 
released in November the remaining disbursement installments programmed for 1983, and after the 
signing of the new agréement between Brazil and the IMF the international commercial banks, in 
their turn, disbursed in December the rest of the loans corresponding to project 1. 

These problems were aggravated by other unfavourable developments. Direct investment 
proved to be considerably less than the amounts originally forecast, and there was a significant net 
outflow of short-term capital, due, among other reasons, to an increase in export financing by the 


- 

13In September 1982 it was decided to apply the tax on financial operations (IOF), at the rate of 25%, to purchases of foreign exchange for 
tourism abroad. In March 1983 the maximum amount of foreign exchange allowed for this purpose was reduced, but the IOF tax was eliminated 
at the same time. The limit was again reduced as from 1 August. 


SS 


In erest peers 
Interest paid 
Others 
Unrequited private transfer payments == 70 
Balance on capital account _ al 
Unrequited official transfer ‘payments se . 


Long-term capital — 10088 §#« | una 


11659 suleg offi rks re abe 
Direct investment (net) — : 1 882 2-225) 1544 geo wae | 258 OF 
Portfolio investment (net) nt Lett 2 659 FF SBS, sWheesdent wath: 
Other long-term capital 8 205 Vo .3:984, 5 206 9 348. 4. 
Official sector‘ 3 965 3 370 -14 one 
Loans disbursed 6 240 4 665 1 841 1 650 
Amortization payments -2 062 -1 278 --1 366 -1 319 has 
Commercial banks‘ 1,853 486 2 105 4054 L ¢ exit sue 
Loans disbursed 2 898 1 981 4 005 6 409 4 239° vachtanees 
Amortization payments -1 043 -1 494 -1917 -2 361 “BOI9 FE | as 
Other sectors‘ 2 387 -272 3115 5 234 2 053 ae 
Loans disbursed 4 979 4 248 6 085 F655 HOGG cei. 
Amortization payments 5 -2 169 -3 781 -3 394 -3 761 = 264 <bean 
Short-term capital 273. -122 2372 + 52 3476+ oy i 
Official sector 499 274 31 -6 3 879 Ba 
Commercial banks 897 -422 608 1 039 -136 
Other sectors -123 26 1996 99 -267 
Errors and omissions (net) 300 235 -343 -418 -369° u 
Global balance” 4627-2900 . _ -3 469 621 i ALSU9S ee? 114 
Total variation in reserves ; 
(minus sign indicates an increase) -4 640 2 860 3 322 -747 4 157 1 587 
Monetary gold -4 - -103 -130 824 
Special Drawing Rights -30 -144 -1 -68 452 - 
IMF reserve position 13 -60 -103 80 -23 287 
Foreign exchange assets -4 619 3 063 3 301 -844 2 245 714 
Other assets - - 228 215 109 £ 
Use made of IMF credit - 2 - 5 550 2 094 


Source: 1978-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook; 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. 

‘ln addition to loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. 
“The global balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in 


reserves (of opposite sign) and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, 
and variations due to revaluation. 
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_ Banco do Brasil and the disappointing progress in projects 3 and 4, the aim of which was to restore or 
_ maintain short-term lines of credit (see table 23). Preliminary estimates also revealed that the 
current account deficit would exceed the forecast goal of US$ 6 900 million (excluding reinvested 
profits and dividends) and would reach a level of approximately US$ 7 700 million. In these 
_ circumstances, Brazil was unable to comply fully with the service of the foreign debt, with the result 
_ that arrears of payment in this respect amounted at the end of August to US$ 2 500 million. 

The review of economic policy goals carried out in September in conjunction with the IMF 
cleared the way for the second phase of the external financing programme. In this new stage the 
economic authorities sought additional financing in order to fulfil the balance-of-payments goals by 
eliminating the global deficit before 31 December 1983 and consequently also settle the arrears of 
payments on the foreign debt. Financing was also sought to ensure fulfilment of the 1984 goal of 
increasing the net international reserves by US$ 1 billion. 

The balance-of-payments projections available in September showed a probable deficit of 
US$ 4 500 million. It was estimated that US$ 700 million corresponding to debt servicing payments 
due in 1983 could be refinanced with the assistance of the Paris Club, leaving a shortfall of US$ 3 800 
million to be financed with additional resources (see table 23, second column). The main source of 
this initial financing would be new loans from the foreign commercial banks to a total value of 
US$ 6 500 million for 1983 and 1984. 

The first disbursements of the second set of loans from the foreign commercial banks failed to 
materialize within 1983, however, and this was the main reason for the deficit finally recorded in the 
overall balance of payments for the year. 

ii) The programme agreed with the IMF. Brazil's request to the IMF for a group of loans was 
formally submitted on 6January 1983 through the first letter of intent and the technical 
memorandum appended to it. Brazil requested access to IMF resources to a value of 4 489 million 
Special Drawing Rights (approximately US$ 4900 million), which was equivalent to 450% of 
Brazil's quota. Of this total, 249 million SDRs corresponded to the first credit tranche and 4 239 
million SDRs to an agreement under the policy of extended access to the resources of the Fund, fora 
three-year period. The Executive Board of the IMF approved the request on 28 February 1983. Brazil 
also requested maximum access to the resources available for compensatory financing and the 
financing of buffer stocks. 

As is usual, financing under the extended agreement was subject to an economic and financial 
adjustment programme which included the following programme criteria '4 in the external sector for 
1983: 

- Maintenance of international reserves. It was agreed that one goal would be the attainment of 
equilibrium in the global balance of payments, which meant that the net international reserves held 
by the monetary authority (Central Bank and Banco do Brasil), adjusted in accordance with the 
monetarization of gold and exchange rate fluctuations, should not amount at 31 December 1983 to 
less than the level recorded one year earlier (-US$ 2 884 million). This equilibrium should be reached 
by means of successive reductions of the accumulated deficits at the end of each quarter (see table 24). 

- Growth of the external debt. Maximum limits were established for the net quarterly growth of 
the external long- and short-term public and private debt, in line with the balance-of-payments goals. 
The growth of the debt was defined as the difference between foreign debt disbursements and 
amortization payments, adjusted in accordance with variations in the net position of certain types of 
short-term debt. The quarterly goals for 1983 were, however, modified in the course of the year and 
the goal for the year was amended in September in order to incorporate the new loans from the 
international commercial banks. 

- Exchange policy. In its first letter of intent Brazil undertook to adjust the cruzeiro/US dollar 
exchange rate in such a manner that the accumulated devaluation per month would be, on average, 
one percentage point higher than domestic inflation measured in accordance with the general price 
index (IGP-DI). This commitment was modified in the second letter of intent as a result of the 30% 
devaluation introduced on 21 February 1983. Under the new commitment the periodical increase in 
the exchange rate would, asa minimum, be equal to the general price index variation. As from the 
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14"Performance criteria” are targets that must be fulfilled as a pre-condition for payment of the disbursements planned in the extended 


agreement. 
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Other financing sources — er or Soe 


Financial loans a 9 150 
Project 1 : 2 061 2 083 
Disbursements zat 4400 4422 
Amortization of bridging loans sen 42339 eh 332 
Project 2 4 600 4 820 
Committed in 1982 1 200° 1 435 
Others . 852 
Short-term capital : 1 300 896 
Projects 3 and 4 1 300° 
Others = As 
Other capital movements we -214 
Monetary authority liabilities BIS -500 -500 
United States Treasury -876 -876 
Other short-term liabilities - 89 
Use of IMF credit 24849 si 9224S 
Refinancing via the Paris Club - 714 
C. Errors and omissions res - 
D. Balance-of-payments result (B-A+C) - -2 911 
E. Variation in reserves, in balance-of-payment 
terms (- indicates an increase) f -858 
F. Financing deficit (-(D+E)) c= 3 769% 
Delays in payments of external 
commitments : - = 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of the following information: 


Original forecast: National Monetary Council, External Sector Programming in 1983. 
Galveas, A crise Mundial e a Estrategia Brasileira de Ajustamento do Balanco de pagamentos. 


714 


=2 O94 


-858 
3 769 


20 
2 340 


2 340 


Revised forecast: Central Bank, Brazil Economic Program, Internal and External Adjustment, October 1983. 
Actual figures and projections for 1984: Central Bank of Brazil, Brazil Economic Program, Volume 2, March 1984. 
“Basic data for the second phase of the external financing programme. ” Excluding profits and re-invested dividends. 


“Of opposite sign. “Less export loans, after deduction of amortization payments received. 
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“Data shown in Galveas. 
‘Galveas shows an increase in reserves of US$ 1 600 million. * Excluding refinancing via the Paris Club. 
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Short-term 3304 5590 .. 5979 6897 6748 389 918 -149 1158 
Bank for Interna- ; 
tional Settlements + - 500" == 1.050" = 1 090 = 1-050" - 550 = 1 050 -500 
United States is 
me 22 wTreasury! o> a be 876 = : 2 = -876 2 ape 676 
Others 3304 4214 Be A929" * “SBT = 67 48 715 918 901 +2 534° 
4 Use of IMF 
Ss credit” == OA4. 145602. 1456 0 1456 So? 696.4 912 SATA 240 ed 152 
- C. Net reserves 
a (A-B) 1048 -2 884 .. ~-4494 -5299 -5687 -1610 -805 -388 -2 803 
D. Adjustments for 
‘-“ counterpart items - a = 226 404 527, 226 178 123 Syl 
- E. Net reserves, ‘ 
adjusted (C-D) 1048-2 884 .. 4720 -5703 -6214 -1836 -983  -511_ -3 330 
Goal established 
; with the IMF 
First letter of 
intent - -2884 -4384 -4384 -3584 -2884 -1500° 700° = = 
Third letter of 
intent ; - - - - -5984 -2 884 EF 3 1002 - - 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information given in: IMF, International Financial Statistics, April 1984: Central Bank of Brazil, Monthly 
Report, March 1984 and Brazil Economic Program, Internal and External Adjustment. Volume 2, March 1984. Technical 
memorandums attached to the Brazilian letters of intent. 

“On the basis of data | published by the Central Bank of Brazil. On the basis of data published by the IMF. “Obtained through 
differences. Central Bank and Banco do Brasil. Method of calculation employed to determine balance-of- payments performance in 
the framework of the corresponding goal agreed with the IMF. “Includes arrears of payment of the debt to a value of US$ 2 340 
million. SRe-purchase commitments. 8 Maximum balance-of-payments deficit accumulated in the year. 
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third letter of intent, the minimum devaluation commitment was linked with the evolution of the 
general price index, corrected for fortuitous factors (the so-called “expurgated index ). was 

- Trade policy. The agreement with the IMF included some provisions concerning import 
restrictions and payments relating to international transactions, as well as certain practices which in 
effect gave rise to the existence of multiple exchange rates (the most significant practices of this 
nature at the end of 1983 were the tax on financial operations (IOF) and the credit premium for 
exports, both of which are due to disappear in the course of 1985). Certain restrictions affecting 
remittances abroad in respect of royalties, technical assistance, profits and dividends were eliminated 
in 1983, as well as taxes affecting exports of certain basic commodities (mainly orange juice and cattle 
hides). Brazil also made some adjustments —mainly in respect of payment periods— in bilateral 
payments agreements with Hungary and Romania (both of these countries being members of the 
IMF). 

iii) The projects submitted to the private banks. In December 1982 Brazil submitted to the 
foreign commercial banks_a plan in connection with its external financing needs for 1983. In October 
1983, within the second phase of external finance programming, a new plan was submitted regarding 
additional external financial requirements in 1983 and 1984. On both occasions four projects were put 
forward with the aim of obtaining new loans, converting amortization commitments into long-term 
loans, and restoring or maintaining short-term lines of credit. 

The projects submitted in December 1982 were as follows: 

Project 1: New loans to the value of US$ 4 400 million, to be disbursed in March (US$ 2 500 
million), June, September and December 1983 (US$ 635 million each). Part of these loans was 
advanced at the end of 1982 in the form of bridging loans to a value of US$ 2 339 million. The 
corresponding agreements were signed on 25 February 1983. 

Project 2: Conversion into new long-term loans of debt amortization payments due to be made 
to the commercial banks in 1983. It was initially estimated that this project would involve some 
US$ 4 billion. This amount was subsequently raised to US$ 4 600 million. 

Project 3: Maintenance of US$ 8.8 billion of short-term lines of credit for commercial 
transactions, through the renewal of expired credits. 

Project 4: Reinstatement of lines of credit in the external inter-bank market (very short-term 
inter-bank deposits lodged with agencies of Brazilian banks abroad) to a total of US$ 10 billion. 

The four projects submitted to the foreign commercial banks concerning additional financial 
requirements in 1983 and the financing of external resources needed in 1984, for their part, were as 
follows: 

Project A: New loans to a value of US$ 6 500 million (of which US$ 3 500 million should 
become available in December 1983), mainly in order to finance debt arrears. 

Project B: Conversion of amortization payments falling due in 1984 into new loans, to a value of 
US$ 5 billion. 

Project C: Maintenance of short-term lines of credit for commercial operations, to the extent of 
US$ 10 billion. 

Project D: Maintenance of inter-bank deposits at agencies of Brazilian banks abroad to a value 
of US$ 6 billion. 

iv) Agreement with the Paris Club. At the end of November 1983, Brazil negotiated in Paris 
the reprogramming of debt service payments in connection with direct government loans and 
commercial loans covered by guarantees or insurance extended by foreign governments or their 
institutions. The renegotiation plan covered interest and amortization payments falling due between 
1 August 1983 and 31 December 1984 as well as accumulated arrears at 31 July 1983. 

The value of the debt subject to this reprogramming exercise was estimated at between 
US$ 2 400 million and US$ 3 800 million, according to initial estimates drawn up by the 
Government of Brazil on the one hand and information received from the corresponding creditor 
governments on the other. The discrepancy was mostly due to the fact that guarantees provided by 
— governments are not always referred to in the documentation relating to commercial loans to 

razil. 

With regard to interest and amortization payments due between 1 August 1983 and 31 
December 1984, Brazil negotiated a nine-year rescheduling agreement with a five-year grace period 
on the following terms: 
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oo 85% to be paid in eight equal half-yearly installments between 1 January 1989 (end of the 
period of grace) and 1 July 1992. 
- 15% to be paid as follows: 5% in accordance with the originally-established credit periods, 4% 
- on 30 June 1985, 3% on 30 June 1986 and 3% on 30 June 1987. 


It was additionally agreed that the accumulated arrears at 31 July 1983 would be settled in three 
equal payments on 31 March 1984, 30 September 1984 and 31 March 1985. 


e) The external debt 


As had been the case in 1982, a corollary of the difficulties that had to be faced in order to finance 
the current account deficit was the fact that Brazil’s external debt grew more slowly in 1983 than had 
been originally foreseen. 

As already noted, Brazil entered into a commitment with the IMF to limit the net increase in the 
short- and long-term public and private debt to a level of US$ 6 billion. Subsequently, in the context 
of the second external financing programming phase, this limit was raised to US$ 9 billion, thereby 
incorporating the first disbursements of the second group of loans requested from the foreign 
commercial banks, due to be received before 31 December 1983. However, on account of the 
difficulties mentioned in the preceding section, the actual growth of the foreign debt, measured in 
accordance with the definition agreed with the IMF, amounted in 1983 to only US$ 3 500 million. 

The registered external debt rose by 16%, from US$ 70 200 million at the end of 1982 to 
slightly more than US$ 81 300 million at 31 December 1983. For its part, the unregistered (short- 
term) debt dropped from US$ 13 billion to US$ 10 300 million (see table 25). This was due both toa 
reduction in the traditional lines of credit associated with foreign trade and the amortization of debts 
contracted at the end of 1982 through the medium of special short-term operations connected with 
the level of international reserves (bridging loans to a value of US$ 3 715 million). This contraction 
was, however, partially compensated by the accumulation as at 31 December 1983 of external debt 
arrears amounting to US$ 2 340 million which acquired the nature of a non-traditional form of short- 
term debt. 

In these circumstances the total external debt (short- and long-term, public and private) 
reached a level slightly in excess of US$ 91 600 million at 31 December 1983 —10% more than it had 
been one year earlier. 

Debt servicing costs, for their part, were again equivalent to an extraordinarily high proportion 
(73%) of exports of goods and services. They also exceeded, for the third time in four years, the 
amount of medium and long-ter credits obtained (see table 26). 


4. Prices and wages 


a) Prices and anti-inflationary policy 


The economic adjustment programme agreed upon by the Government of Brazil with the 
International Monetary Fund sought as one of its aims to bring about changes in relative prices and 
reduce subsidies and price controls. It was also announced that policies with regard to prices would be 
pursued in such a manner as to stimulate economic activities. In order to reduce the fiscal deficit and 
improve the efficiency of the economy it was decided to adjust the prices of public services and of 
products subject to price control im accordance with their corresponding costs. Prices of essential 
goods that in 1982 had not risen in line with domestic inflation would for their part be gradually 
readjusted in order to eliminate their relative lag. . . Pk doth 

The adjustment programme laid down goals for reduction of the high rates of inflation, in spite 
of the probable effects of the freeing of official price controls. The first letter of intent envisaged a 
reduction in the annual average rate of inflation from 95% in 1982 to 78% in 1983, while the rate of 
increase in prices from December to December was scheduled to decline from 99% in 1982 to 70% in 
1983. However, as a result of the extraordinary devaluation of the cruzeiro in February and problems 

15Of the amortization payments due in 1983 on the medium- and long-term foreign debt, amounting to US$ 7 591 million, US$ 4 532 


million was converted into new loans within the framework of project 2. (This consisted almost entirely of amortization payments on the 
external debt arising from financial credits, 887% of which were converted into new loans.) 
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Source: Central Bank of Brazil, Boletim Mensal, January 1984 and Brazil Economic Program and External Adjustment, Volume 3, May 1984, 
(table 34). 


“Preliminary data. 
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of supply in the case of some essential food products, it became evident even in the early months of 
the year that it would not be possible to fulfil those goals. They consequently had to be modified on 
two occasions. 

_ Average inflation in 1983, measured in accordance with the general price index !° based on 
domestic availability (IGP-DI), amounted to 155%, while the increase in this index in December 1983 
compared with the same month in the preceding year came to 211% (see table 27). These 
discouraging results were due to a number of factors, prominent among which were the elimination 
_or reduction of subsidies for food products and fuels, depreciation of the national currency in real 

terms, import restrictions, the heightening of inflationary expectations, the general system of price 

indexation applied in the country, and problems of supply in the agricultural sector. 

The natural disasters which struck the country in the course of the year caused serious problems 

3 in the supply of farm products, and especially those mainly consumed by the general population, such 
_ as beans, rice, yuca and maize. Shortfalls in the supply of essential products, coupled with the 
measures adopted by the Government to reduce subsidies for basic foodstuffs, brought about 
_ markedly higher price increases (356%) than those recorded in the general price index (238%). 
_ Other factors contributing in this respect were the limitations on the formation of buffer stocks of 
_ agricultural products due to the restriction of credit for this purpose with the aim of controlling 
_ monetary expansion. 
ss Inflationary expectations, for their part, were considerably accentuated from the beginning of 
~ the year as a result of the extraordinary devaluation of the cruzeiro in February, the centralization of 
foreign exchange operations in the Central Bank, the already-mentioned problems of supply in the 
case of several essential agricultural products, and the difficulties experienced in the negotiations 
with the IMF and foreign commercial banks. 

As in previous years, the effects of the anti-inflationary policy were seriously restricted by the 
generalized indexation system. In 1983 this mechanism continued to be applied to assets and 
liabilities in the financial system, sales of real estate, judicial liabilities, the exchange rate, and wages 
in both the public and private sectors. The Government, however, attempted to reduce this self- 
fuelling source of price increases by modifying some indexation mechanisms. An effort was made to 
avoid the impact of certain extraordinary factors such as severe food price increases deriving from 
natural disasters and increases in the prices of such items as fuels resulting from the elimination of 
subsidies, which tended to accelerate the inflationary process through the application of automatic 


16 The general price index is calculated by the Getulio Vargas Foundation and represents a weighted average of wholesale prices (60%), 
the cost-of-living index for Rio de Janeiro (30%), and building costs in Rio de Janeiro (10%). 
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December-to-December variation 
General price index* , ‘ 7 ; : 
Total supply 40.5 76.8 108.5 92.8 


Domestic availability 40.8 RES ec LOZ DG2 to sei 
Wholesale price index t 
Total supply 42.3 a3 118.7 90.5 
Agricultural products 47.6 “580.5 138.2 70.7 
Industrial products 39.9) 78.8 110.3 eek, 
Domestic availability 43.0 80.1 123 94.3 
Raw materials 85:2, 76.3 110.7 86.1 
Foodstuffs 51.9 84.8 130.8 85.9 
Consumer price index, 
Rio de Janeiro 38.1 76.0 86.3 100.6 _ 
Food 44.4 86.4 90.9 96.0 
Building costs, 
Rio de Janeiro 37.0 63.1 113.0 86.1 
National consumer price index - of 95.3 Sule 


~ Variation between annual averages 
ila ~ 
General price index 


Total supply ah 54.3 98.4 106.8 

Domestic availability 38.7 53.9) 100.2 109.9 
Wholesale price index 

Total supply 37.5 Da) 106.5 108.2 : 

Domestic availability 38.9 55.4 109. 2erest MB T 94.0 164.9 

= Consumer price index, 

Rio de Janeiro 38.6 Saf Oe 105.6 98.0 142.0 
Building costs, 

Rio de Janeiro 37.9 49.3 96.9 101.0 98.2 119.6 
National consumer price index . = fis 99.8 96.8 134.8 


Source: Getulio Vargas Foundation, Conjuntura Econémica, and Central Bank of Brazil, Informativo Mensal, various issues. 


“The general price index represents a weighted average of the wholesale price index (60%), the cost-of-living index for Rio de Janeiro (30%) 
and building costs in that city (10%). 


'’ The national consumer-price index (INPC) shows only the information after adjustment, i.e., after eliminating the incidence of the 
above-mentioned extraordinary factors. 
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_and it was decided that these prices could only be raised by up to 90% of the variation in value of the 
index-linked National Treasury bonds (ORTN). This proportion was subsequently reduced to 80% 
under a new Inter-Ministerial Price Council resolution adopted in July. 

_ Finally, a contractive trend was introduced in the sphere of fiscal and monetary policy in order 


_ to reinforce the struggle against inflation. However, the increase in the velocity of circulation of 
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money reduced the efficacy of those policies. 

; The rate of inflation in 1983 was more than double that recorded in the three preceding years, 
when it had been around 100%. This acceleration in the growth of prices became evident from the 
beginning of the year and reached its maximum severity in the third quarter, when the three-monthly 
rate of increment in the general price index was equivalent to an annual rate of almost 300% —a level 
never before reached in this country. The rate declined in the fourth quarter, but still continued at 
over 200% (see table 28). These results considerably exceeded the ceilings established in the 
adjustment programme, even though these had been raised twice in order to incorporate the 
incidence of factors not initially considered. 

Prices of agricultural products rose noticeably faster than those of other items. In the wholesale 
price index, they showed an increase of 336% in the year, while the prices of manufactured goods rose 
by 200%. The food component in the Rio de Janeiro consumer price index rose by 250%, while the 
rest of the index rose by less than 180% (see table 27). This situation helped to aggravate the 
difficulties faced by the lower-income sectors of the population, because of the greater incidence of 
foodstuffs in their “shopping basket”. 

For its part, the National Consumer Price Index (INPC) increased by 173% —a trend similar to 


that observed in the general price index. !* 
18 The INPC is fulfilling an increasingly important role in the generalized system of indexation in the Brazilian economy. This index has 
traditionally served as a basis for the calculation of half-yearly wage readjustments. Since 1981 it has also been taken as the basis for the monthly 


adjustment of support prices for agricultural products, and it has been used since December 1982 to determine the annual adjustments of housing 
rents, which were formerly amended in accordance with the variation in value of the Index-Linked Treasury bonds (ORTN). 
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As a result of the measures taken to curb rising consumer prices, the housing and public service 
sections increased to much less than the general index (118% and 127% respectively). In the case of 
housing, the relative price lag was attributable to an alteration in the method of readjustment of 
housing rents which, as from December 1982, was fixed at 90% of the variation in the National 
Consumer Price Index (INPC). This percentage was reduced to 80% in July, when wage policy in 
general was amended. The relatively lower increase in public service prices, for its part, was due to the 
fact that in the face of accelerating inflation the authorities decided to postpone readjustment of the 
prices and tariffs applied by government-owned enterprises. 


b) Wages 

In contrast with the two preceding years, indicators relating to the industrial sector revealed a 
drop of nearly 9% in 1983 in the average annual real wages paid to production workers (see table 29). 
This development was attributable to the accelerating inflationary process and to a change in the 
wage-adjustment mechanisms applicable to workers. Thus, the existing wage law was modified at the 
beginning of the year by reducing the percentage of half-yearly readjustments of wages in the bracket 
of up to three minimum-wage rates from 110% to 100%-of the variation in the INPC index. This wage 
readjustment system was again altered by the authorities in July, when a uniform readjustment 
percentage was established equivalent to 80% of the increase recorded in the national consumer price 
index, thereby eliminating the differential increments according to amount of remuneration 
established in the 1979 wage law. At the same time, a ceiling was placed on wage increments due to 
higher productivity. This type of wage adjustment became subject to annual determination by the 
Executive in accordance with the previous year’s variation in per capita income. However, the 
frequency of wage readjustments was kept at six months. 

In view of vigorous opposition in the Nation Congress —which on two occasions rejected the 
legislative decrees changing the provisions concerning wages— the Executive found itself compelled 
to alter the proposed wage readjustment system. once again in order to avoid a further rejection by 
Congress, since this would have meant a return to the 1979 wage law, as modified in 1980. The new 
legislative decree was eventually only endorsed by Congress in November, thereby bringing to an end 
a period of several months of uncertainty in the sphere of wage policy —a fact that toa certain extent 
affected the negotiations with the foreign commercial banks concerning the second group of loans. 

The new wage readjustment system restored the concept of scaled increments, granting 
adjustments equivalent to 100% of the variation in the national consumer price index to workers 
earning up to three minimum wage rates. Those earning higher wages were assigned appreciably 
lower readjustment percentages compared with those in force at the beginning of the year. Thus, 
levels of remuneration equivalent to 10 minimum wages, which in 1982 had been granted 
readjustments to the extent of 103% of the variation in the INPC index, became entitled to only 80% 
of that variation, and in the case of remunerations equivalent to 20 minimum wages, the 


Table 29 
BRAZIL: AVERAGE WAGES IN UNDUSTRY 


(Base: 1976 = 100) 
eK eS 


Average nominal wage Consumer prices Average real wage 

Index Variation Index Variation® Index Variation 
1977 1502 50.3 146.9 46.9 102.3 

é ; : : 28 

1978 226.0 50.4 210.6 43.4 1073 4.9 
1979 356.3 SAT) 327.3 55.4 108.9 IS 
1980 685.8 92.5 620.6 89.6 110.5 1.5 
1981 1 488.9 ili lige! L27 1.7 104.9 aa ell 6.0 
1982 3 190.3 114.3 2 480.8 95.1 128.6 98 
1983 6 229.3 117.2 5 896.9 137.7 117.5 8.6 


Source: Getulio Vargas Foundation and Fundacion Instituto Brasileiro de Geograffa e Estatistica (IBGE). 
Calculated on the basis of a simple average of the consumer Price indexes for Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Belo Horizonte and Porto Alegre 
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79 . Table 30 


BRAZIL: COST OF LIVING AND MINIMUM WAGES 


Indexes (1978 = 100) Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Nominal wage 


Sao Paulo 285.9 580.0 1 153.4 52.4 87.6. 1020S 98.9 114.5 
Rio de Janeiro 285.9 580.0 1 153.4 52.4 87.6 102.9 98.9 114.5 
Belo Horizonte 285.9 580.04 2161534 52.4 87.6 102.9 98.9 114.5 
Porto Alegre 307.7 624.3, 9) 1.2415 Due 98.3 102.9 98.9 114.5 
Federal District 285.9 580.0) 991 153.4 52.4 87.6 102.9 98.9 114.5 
Recife 316.3 656.8 1 345.1 62.7 94.4 107.7 104.8 120.9 
Cost-of-living index 
Sao Paulo 267.4 25-1 PNET 50.2 78.0 95.6 89.6 135.6 
Rio de Janeiro Pays 73:8" 1 1360 S257 82.8 105.5 98.0 142.0 
Belo Horizonte 336.0 687.5 1 345.3 64.1 104.8 104.6 95.7 136.3 
Porto Alegre 293.6 G225aTev2257 53.0 91.9 112.0 96.9 141.0 
Federal District 308.4 O563% 1535255 S17) 98.1 112.8 106.1 154.6 
Recife 324.6 708.3 1 463.8 63.0 99 118.2 106.7 167.4 
Real minimum wage 
Sao Paulo 106.9 110.9 116.3 185 53 Bul 4.9 -9.0 
Rio de Janeiro 102.4 101.1 101.5 -0.2 2.6 -1.3 0.4 -11.4 
Belo Horizonte 85.1 84.4 85.7 -7.1 -8.4 -0.8 IS -9.2 
Porto Alegre 104.8 100.3 101.3 1.4 3.4 -4.3 1.0 -11.0 
Federal District 92.7 88.4 85.3 -2.1 -5.3 -4.6 -3.5 -15.8 


Recife 97.4 92). 91.9 -0.2 -2.4 -4.8 -0.9 -174 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the Central Bank of Brazil and the Getulio Vargas Foundation. 


readjustment percentage was reduced from 84% to 68% of the INPC variation. Furthermore, no wage 
increases in recognition of higher productivity were awarded in 1983, since under the Executive's new 
provisions this form of additional remuneration was reduced to zero on the grounds that the previous 
year's general per capita income level had fallen. In addition, as already mentioned, the Government 
eliminated from the INPC —and consequently from legal wage adjustments— the incidence of 
extraordinary or fortuitous factors, with the result that in Rio de Janeiro, for example, the consumer 
price increments considered for wage readjustment purposes amounted to 164% compared with the 
rise of 178% recorded in the uncorrected consumer price index. 

Moreover, the readjustments of minimum wage rates granted in May involved differential 
increments depending upon the region concerned. This decision was adopted with the aim of 
gradually establishing a uniform minimum wage rate throughout the country. Thus, as from that 
month the differentiation in question consisted of only two minimum wage ranges: for the southern 
and south-eastern!? regions and the Federal District, the minimum wage was fixed at 34 776 
cruzeiros (an increase of 47%), while in the rest of the country it was set at 30 600 cruzeiros (an 
increment of up to 50.5%). A flat-rate increase of 64.2% was given throughout the country in 
November, equivalent to the half-yearly variation in the national consumer price index (INPC). 

These minimum wage adjustments were, however, clearly lower than the rise in consumer 
prices in the major cities, so that minimum remuneration levels fell in real terms in all those urban 
centres, particularly outstanding in this respect being the decline of more than 15% in the Federal 
District and Recife (see table 30). This reduction of wages in real terms was mainly the result of the 
acceleration of inflation and, to a lesser extent, the fact that the correction already referred to in the 
consumer price-index failed to reflect the real rate of inflation. 


19 This region includes the States of Espiritu Santo, Minas Gerais, Rio de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo, Parana, Santa Catarina and Rio Grande do Sul 
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Wages of public servants —the readjustment of which is not regulated by the wage law— were 
raised by 40% in January and 30% in June in the case of civilian personnel, and by 58% and 30%, 
respectively, in the case of the military. These increases were considerably lower than the rate of 
inflation, so that the wages of civilian personnel fell in real terms by more than 20% and those of 
military personnel declined by 11% compared with the preceding year. State administrations and 
municipal corporations followed the wage policy of the federal government, in general. c 


5. Monetary and fiscal policy 
a) Monetary policy 


The economic adjustment programme agreed with the International Monetary Fund included 
the establishment of limits on the growth of the monetary base and means of payment. It was also 
agreed that monetary policy would be assessed in the light of the variation in the net domestic assets 
held by the monetary authorities, for which maximum growth rates were fixed. This policy was 
supplemented by the control of public sector financing requirements, increases in the preferential 
interest rates formerly granted to priority sectors, and the elimination of quantitative restrictions on 
unsubsidized credits, together with other economic policy. measures. 

In the first letter of intent, net domestic assets were defined as the difference between monetary 
liabilities to the public (including foreign currency deposits in the Central Bank) and the external 
assets of the monetary authorities in the form of net international.reserves and other net external 
assets. The goals in connection with the financing needs of the public sector included the federal 
government, State and municipal administrations, government-owned enterprises, social security 
bodies and government funds and programmes administered by the banking system. 

The goals with regard to public sector financing needs and net domestic assets of the monetary 
authorities could not be fulfilled, however, in the first half of the year. This was mainly due to the 
extraordinary devaluation of the cruzeiro in February and its subsequent effects on the rate of 
inflation, monetary correction and domestic and foreign indebtedness. The consequent suspension of 
disbursements under the extended agreement with the Fund in April made it necessary to negotiate 
new limits. 

In the September letter of intent the quarterly limits were revised and methodological changes 
were also introduced. In the calculation of net domestic assets held by the monetary authorities, 
foreign currency deposits with the Central Bank (i.e., foreign loans not yet used by Brazilian debtors 
and external assets consisting of trade balances relating to contracts in non-convertible currencies) 
were no longer considered. In this manner the direct influence of devaluation of the cruzeiro on the 
commitments of the monetary authorities was eliminated. ?° 

In order to achieve the monetary policy goals the authorities used classical instruments of 
control —such as obligatory bank reserves and liquidity rediscounts— together with methods of 
direct control, such as the establishment of ceilings for interest rates and credits granted by the 
financial system to the public sector. 

In order to restrict the expansion of domestic liquidity the obligatory reserves in respect of 
demand deposits in the medium-sized and large commercial banks were raised from 40% and 45% to 
45% and 50%, respectively. ! The legal reserve level on time deposits in commercial, investment and 
development banks was also raised, from 5% to 10%.?? 


: °The formula or definition used to calculate the net domestic assets of the monetary authorities in accordance with the first letter of 
intent dated 6 January 1983 was: 
NDA = (ML + FCD) - (NIR + OEA) 


where: 

NDA = Net domestic assets 

ML = Monetary liabilities to the private sector 

FCD = Foreign currency deposits with the Central Bank 
NIR = Net international reserves 

OEA = Other net external assets. 


This definit; : eae : : ; We 
aa it efinition was modified in the letter of intent dated 15 September 1983, items FCD and OEA being eliminated so that the final 


NDA = ML - NIR 
(See: Marques, Maria S., and Batista, Paulo N., “O terceiro acordo Brasil-FMI", CEMEI/IBRE/FGV, 1983.) 


21 4 j 
‘On the other hand, the legal reserve level of 36% applicable to small commercial banks was maintained, as were the lower reserve rates 
in force in less developed regions. 


22 ae e ‘ “ . . 
The commercial banks are required to deposit these reserves with the Central Bank and are paid interest on them at a rate equivalent to 
the variation in value of the Index-Linked National Treasury bonds (ORTN), plus 6% per annum 
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z Mists Another feature of monetary policy in 1983 was the change in the interest rates on special lines 
of credit granted by the Central Bank. In this respect the inflation indicator used for the indexation of 
these rates was changed, replacing the National Consumer Price Index (INPC) with the index of the 

nominal value of Index-Linked National Treasury bonds (ORTN). Moreover, the practice of pre- 
fixing the price index variation for use in calculating the actual rates payable by debtors was 
discontinued. In the case of rediscounting operations, the Central Bank stipulated that interest rates 
would be equivalent to the variation in value of the ORTN bonds plus 18% per year, whereas they had 
formerly been determined in accordance with the variation in the INPC index plus 10% per annum. As 
regards lines of credit for the agricultural sector, the applicable interest rates were fixed at 85% of the 
variation in value of the ORTN bonds plus 3% annually in the case of crop financing operations or 5% 
annually in that of agro-industrial activities (in coming years these rates will be raised until they 
incorporate 100% of the variation in value of the ORTN securities in 1985). For the less developed 
regions, such as the north and north-east, the rates of interest fixed were equivalent to only 70% of 
the ORTN variation. For other agricultural financing operations, interest rates were made equivalent 
to 100% of the ORTN variation plus annual surcharges of up to 12%, depending on the type of 
transaction involved. 

The cost of pre-shipment financing for exports of manufactured goods, for its part, was fixed 
from June 1983 onwards at an annual rate of 60%. (As from 1984 these rates will be equivalent to 
100% of the variation in value of the ORTN bonds plus 3% per year.) For special programmes such as 
POLONORDESTE and PROTERRA the applicable rates of interest will amount to 55% of the variation in 
value of the ORTN. 

Apart from these changes aiming to establish less negative interest rates in real terms, more 
rigid control was established on the expansion of lines of credit for priority activities such as 
agriculture, exports and the alcohol programme. The system of “open accounts” for these activities, 
which had been used in recent years and which had shown itself to be a destabilizing factor in the 
monetary budget, was consequently eliminated. 

In order to mitigate the impact of inflationary expectations on interest rates, the monetary 
authorities eliminated the limits on the expansion of loans granted by the financial system and fixed 
the rates of interest applicable to loans granted by the commercial banks. Interest rates on credit 
operations of up to 180 days using domestic resources were initially restricted to 6% monthly in the 
case of the small and medium-sized banks and 5% in that of the large banks. In other credit 
operations of commercial, investment or development banks (except when employing foreign 
resources) rates were limited to a maximum equivalent to the full variation in value of the ORTN 
bonds plus 20% annually in the case of the large banks and 24% in that of the small and medium- 
sized banks. The limit on loans for up to 180 days was subsequently eliminated in view of the rising 
inflation. 

The main factors of expansion of the monetary base in 1983 were the loans granted by the 
Banco do Brasil, the redemption of federal public-debt securities, credits granted by the Central Bank, 
and lines of redit for the marketing of wheat and fuels (see table 31). Although the loans granted by 
the Banco do Brasil were the factor that most contributed to monetary expansion, they continued to 
contract in real terms for the fourth consecutive year. The large-scale redemption of federal public- 
debt securities, for its part, was responsible for a bigger increase in the monetary base. On the other 
hand the incidence of lines of credit for the marketing of wheat and fuels declined in the course of the 
year thanks to the gradual elimination of subsidies for the consumption of those products. In practice, 
the higher price of fuels —which rose by nearly 300% — made it unnecessary to increase the 
resources of the petroleum account. The expansion of this account in the first half-year amounted to 
320 billion cruzeiros, whereas in the second half of the year it was nil. 

Outstanding among the factors of contraction of the monetary base were the transfers carried 
out by the National Treasury for 2 700 million cruzeiros, a sum 300% greater than in the preceding 

ear. 
- The means of payment expanded in 1983 by 92% and the monetary base by 89%, both 
increments being much lower than the 200% rise in the level of prices. The growth rates of M, and 
M, were greater —131% and 170%, respectively— but even so considerably lower than the rate of 
inflation (see tables 32 and 33). Likewise, if securities in circulation outside the banking system are 
added to the above concepts, the expansion of liquidity, measured in accordance with this new 
indicator, was still considerably less than inflation. 
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This low growth rate of the monetary aggregates in comparison with price increases brought 
about a noticeable rise in the velocity of circulation of money. Because of the inflationary process and 
the availability of an up-to-date financial system offering a range of investment opportunities, the 
economic agents avoided holding monetary assets which gave no return or only a nominal return ata 
much lower level than that of expected inflation (for example, currency and demand deposits). In 
1980 the last-mentioned had represented 33% of total financial assets held by the public, whereas at 
the end of 1983 they were equivalent to only 16%. The preference for other high-liquidity assets 
brought about a considerable increase in savings deposits (see table 34). This expansion was partly 
due to the fact that the liquidity of these deposits increased in 1983 since, on the one hand, monthly 
payments of both the interest and the adjustment for monetary correction were authorized and, on 
the other, the sum exempt from income tax in such deposits was also increased. 

The goals established for the net domestic assets of the monetary authorities were not fulfilled 
at the end of the year, since the level of net international reserves was lower than planned bacause of 
the non-receipt by that date of disbursements under the second group of loans negotiated with the 
foreign commercial banks. 


Table 31 


BRAZIL: MAIN FACTORS OF EXPANSION AND _CONTRACTION 
OF THE MONETARY BASE 


(Variations in billions of cruzetros) 


1981 1982 1983° 
1. Factors of expansion 1 615 3255 8 139 
Credit to the agricultural sector 574 1 431 2 280 
Crops 384 794 1 446 
Marketing of wheat 65 284 517 
Minimum prices 95 181 -139 
Sugar: exports and cost equalization 32 172 456 
Credit to exports 276 494 974 
Credit to the public sector 203 403 2 290 
Public debt - 218 2 290 
Special operations 203 186 - 
Credit from the Central Bank 358 280 762 
Special funds and programmes 227 tas 458 
Transfers to financial institutions 25 95 118 
Others 106 108 186 
Others credits from Banco do Brasil 157 381 1 248 
Credit to PROALCOOL 106 68 116 
Other accounts (net variation) -58 198 468 
2. Factors of contraction 1127 2 224 6 161 
National Treasury 253 686 PETA 
Cash results 3 7 14 
Transfers 250 680 2 696 
Foreign-exchange operations 231 528 1 813 
Resources of Banco do Brasil 487 
Resources of funds and programmes : 335 811 
Time deposits with Banco do Brasil 91 110 304 
Amortization of debt of the social 
security system < 
Public debt SDE a a 
Obligatory deposit in respect of time 
deposits “ s 529 
3. Monetary base (1 - 2) 489 1 031 1 978 
Source: Central Bank of Brazil, Informativo Mensal, January 1984, and Getulio Vargas Foundation, Conjuntura Economica, February 1984. 


“Preliminary figures. Net purchases of federal government public debt securities. 
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| Table 33 
- BRAZIL: PRIVATE SECTOR LIQUIDITY 


(Percentage variations between end-year balances) 


} M'? M2? 
1974 33.5 32.8 40.2 
1975 . 428 47.7 543 
1976 37.2 37-2 48.2 
© 1977 575 48.0 52.2 
1978 42.2 49.3 53.0 
1979 73.6 75.5 772 
1980 70.2 65.7 725 
1981 74.7 96.4 114.5 
1982 69.7 87.3 103.6 
1983 92.0 (493 169.8 


Source: Getulio Vargas Foundation, Conjuntura Economica, February 1984. 

*M! = Means of payment (currency outside banks and demand deposits). 

’ M2 = M1 + demand deposits in public savings banks and National Co-operative Credit Bank, plus time deposits. 
“M3 = M? plus savings deposits. 
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The public debt placed outside the sphere of operation of the monetary authorities amounted at 
the beginning of 1983 to 11% of the gross domestic product. However, since the monetary 
authorities had to redeem securities corresponding to that debt in the course of the year —provoking 
monetary expansion to a value of 2 300 million cruzeiros— the amount in circulation fell to a level of 

- 8% of the gross domestic product. This contraction of securities in circulation was attributable to 
declining interest on the part of the public and of the financial system, which in turn was due to the 
policy followed until September by the monetary authorities, who refrained from issuing new 
securities containing an automatic adjustment clause based on variations in the rate of exchange. 
These had formerly proved very attractive on account of expectations of further devaluation of the 


cruzeiro. 
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the oe banks because of the uncertainty concerning 
also regarding the current economic recession. As eee & ie ie he interest on 
borrowers the financial i institutions found i it neers > increase their foreign pei dep 


USS 2 billion more thar the balance the year Laie: 

With regard to loans to the public sector, the economic authorities took vigorous st teps to 
comply in the second half of 1983 with the goals agreed with the IMF. Through the medium of 
Resolution 831 the Central Bank established maximum limits on the expansion of credit from the 
financial system to the public sector in general. These limits were determined monthly by the Central 
Bank on the basis of guidelines suggested by the Inter-Ministerial Committee for the Control = 
Budgetary Implementation set up in August 1983. 


b) Fiscal policy 


~ 


Fiscal policy was one of the central aspects of the economic adjustment programme applied by 
the Government in 1983, since considerable emphasis was placed on a drastic reduction of the total 
public sector deficit. To this end, rigorous quarterly goals were established with regard to the 
procurement of loans by the sector (see table 36). According to these goals, the financing 


Table 34 = 


BRAZIL: DEPOSITS AND OTHER DOMESTIC LIABILITIES OF THE 
FINANCIAL SYSTEM WITH THE PUBLIC 


(Billions of cruzeiros) 
— 
End-year balances Growth rates q 


1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982’) 1983° 


ee 


Demand deposits L R36c2b 2O7EN Bazar wee aro 69.6 73.8 63.7 96.9 
Fixed-term deposits 6394+ -1.5604043;360: [9380 55.9 1441 115.4 = 179.2 | 
Savings deposits 985 2485 5720 18 361 88.1 1523, 93-1302, 42200 
Bills of exchange 275 494.1785 4677 47.1 FO Gi OLS 162.0 
Real estate bills 16 27 30 76 235 68.8 G8) 156.4 
Total 3053 6544 14132 38 867 69.1 1144 116.0 175.0 


Source: Central Bank of Brazil, Boletim Mensal, January 1984. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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= Siete gi SAO ah O46, - 400-0 12RG > 19485. 17ho 
463 2893 3106 8285 945 1518 1481 1863 
66 ~——*i168 466 $0.0 ~ 1444-13945 1775, 


pprivaer "| ee ee iy PES OSS ILS WATT 186 
. eee test Ssocintods eee Gi ere ed 29ers Fe) EO aire 
_ Federal Savings Bank (CEF) 475 2999093 222572 169216 979. 130:1'< 135.320 HOR 


*Stute/Savings Banks = 06 >= 7194» 5092 10093) 2716 717) 162.4 110.39 153.1 
National Economic and Social c 


Development Bank (BNDES) 390 855 2089 5821 66.7 sO pg 1h4 Big 177 


State development banks | 192. 446 9654, 2408 6.15 915251 IGA 49S 


_ National Co-operative Credit 


Bank : 20 73 128 293 150.0 265.0 75.3 1289 

B Social Integration Programme 13 20 34 83 44.4 53.8 70.0 144.1 
Official sector 3248 6555 13635 33336 73.1 101.8 1080 144.5 
Private sector 2645 5652 12071 30665 73.7 113.7 113.6 154.0 
Total 5 893 12207 25706 64001 73.4 107.1 110.6 149.0 


2 Source: Central Bank of Brazil, Informativo mensal, January 1984. 
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Preliminary figures. 


requirements of the public sector were to decrease from 13.8%” of the gross domestic product in 
1982 to 7.9% in 1983. In order to attain this goal, an increase of 16% in real terms was planned in 
federal government revenue, for which several measures were adopted in the sphere of taxation, 
especially as regards income tax. An effort was also made to implement a more suitable policy 
concerning the prices and tariffs charged by public enterprises, bearing in mind not only their 
financial situation but also the prevailing conditions of supply and demand.” 

With the aim of reducing public expenditure, an attempt was made to limit staff costs and 
transfers to decentralized units and enterprises. It was also laid down that during the period covered 
by the agreement with the Fund, government expenses defrayed by the monetary authorities would 
be eliminated through a substantial reduction in their total amount and the gradual transfer of the 
remainder to the federal budget. Lt, 

The expenses of government-owned enterprises were more severely reduced, especially in 
capital investment. It was decided not to undertake any major new project in 1983 (except for the 

° 


23This percentage was subsequently reviewed and raised to 15.8%. 
24Hydroelectric power plants, for example, were operating below their full generating capacity. 
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Carajds project, financing of which was fully ensured from abroad), while the implementation of 
projects begun in previous years would also be slowed down. . 

Application of the adjustment programme in terms of income —both in the fiscal sector and as 
regards the operating income of public enterprises— was not however carried out as strictly as 
originally intended and the results achieved in this respect consequently fell short of official 
expectations. On the other hand, in the matter of expenditure —other than that of a financial 
character— the planned action was applied with great severity and a substantial reduction in real 
terms was achieved. It was not possible to reduce financial costs due to the incidence of adjustments in 
the value of loans, especially those of external origin, since the increase in the rate of exchange was 
considerably higher than the rise in domestic prices. 

_ Asa result of the appreciable increase in financial costs, the financial requirements of the public 
sector reached a level equivalent to almost 18% of the gross domestic product, compared with less 
than 16% in 1982 (see table 37). The goal agreed with the Fund in this respect was raised on three 
occasions in order to adjust the nominal values in the light of the higher rates of inflation being 
registered. The goal finally established was fulfilled at the end of the year. 

In view of the difficulties inherent in the use of nominal limits it was decided to introduce an 
additional indicator —given the name of operational financing— which was defined as the difference 
between nominal financing and an amount taking account of the effects of monetary correction and 
exchange rate variations on the value of the loans.”> In the light of this new indicator, the results of 
the policy of restraint on the financing needs of the public sector were significant. Operational 
financing actually fell from 6.6% of the gross domestic product in 1982 to 2.5% in 1983 and there was 
a clear decline in the total public sector deficit (see table 37). 

It is estimated that the total central government deficit, which in recent years had reached a 
level equivalent to 5% of the gross domestic product, dropped to 4% of the GDP in 1983 as the result 
of a reduction of current expenditure equivalent to 12% in real terms (see table 38). Excluding 
financing costs, since the greater part of these were in effect debt amortization,*® the total federal 
government deficit was equivalent to 0.7% of the gross domestic product, whereas in 1980 and 1981 
it had amounted to approximately 4% and in 1982 to 2.6% of the GDP. 

Federal government tax revenues in 1983 showed a nominal increase of 145%, but this was 
equivalent in real terms to a contraction of 3.5%, thereby failing to fulfil the corresponding goal 


Table 36 


BRAZIL: GOALS AND ACTUAL RESULTS OF SOME INDICATORS AGREED 
WITH THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND FOR 1983 


(Billions of cruzeiros) 


—_-:?.skxk«kxkxkxyvw@O_OOllreeh=*=lo 


Net domestic assets of the Financing requirements of 
Quarterly monetary authorities * the public sector? 
periods 
Actual 
Goals 
results en's 
a eee 
c 
; 6 150" eS 2 800 LS 
rt 6 950 = 5 000 8 334 
. 5 600 5 417 14 900 13 263 
3 540 6 646 24 600 23 60 
ean Central Bank of Brazil, Brazil Economic Program, Internal and External Adjustment, March 1984 
alance at end of quarter. Accumulated flow in the year “Inthe “ its i i 
! goals for the first three quarters deposits in f i 
the Central Bank and other external assets were included in the definitionof net domestic assets of the ficnney sens fick acer “a The pol 


was not achieved due to delay in reaching agreement on the second group of | ith th i i i 
Biot wscmaaih cc group of loans with the foreign commercial banks, the first desbursement of 


See Same ‘ ; ab Satie ; ; 
= ea concerning this concept are still going on. The results shown are therefore preliminary 
jomesti g inanci é S izati 
ee Stic gee debt financing costs may mostly be regarded as amortization payments since the interest rates implicit in the 
- Pp ne securities were invariably negative or extremely low compared with the prevailing Treasury Bill discount rates or with the 
adjustment for monetary or exchange rate correction in the case of nominal ORTN bonds 
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_B. Monetary and exchange-rate correction 1 755 4 854 20 290 


C. Operational financing (A-B) 1 596 CME il 3 314 
& Percentages . 
Nominal financing/gross domestic 
product < 12.5 15.8 17.9 
Operational financing/gross domestic | 
product 59 6.6 25: 


= Source: Central Bank of Brazil, Informativo mensal, February 1984. 


“Preliminary figures. Payments made by Banco do Brasil in respect of the external debt of government-owned enterprises. 


established in the adjustment plan (see table 39). This was due to the unfavourable performance of 
several important taxes such as those on manufactured products, fuels and lubricants, imports, 
financial operations, and the tax on the use of vehicles. The general economic decline, which 

particularly affected the industrial sector, had a negative influence on these taxes, and they were also 
affected by the fact that the authorities refrained from adjusting taxable values in line with the rate of 
inflation in order to avoid the possibility of these tax dues rising more steeply than taxpayers’ 
incomes. 

Revenue from the tax on manufactured products (IPI) showed a severe drop of 25% asa result 
of a decline of 20% in gross collection and a decrease of 6% in refunds. The IPI tax on cigarettes and 
tobacco, which represents approximately 40% of total gross revenue under this levy, showed a drop 
in real terms since tax rates rose less than the general price index, and moreover the consumption of 
cigarettes fell. Although refunds were lower in real terms they still came to a significant amount since 
they represent one of the most important incentives for exports of manufactured goods. 

The poor results of the tax on fuels and lubricants were due to a contraction in sales of gasoline, 
which is the petroleum product paying the highest tax. The results were also influenced by the 
changes made in the system of collection of this tax with a view to attenuating the rise in fuel prices, 
which were considerably affected by the devaluation of the cruzeiro and the elimination of the subsidy 
which had favoured several petroleum products. 
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_ FINSOCIAL in June 1982. Collection of corresponding tax bega 
the tax rate was set at 0.5% of the value of sales of goods-pro« 
amount of sales tax paid in the case of service enterprises. 
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ate Table 38 — By seni “ sn 9 
BRAZIL: CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE FEDERAL SECTOR F athe 
VRE Ses 
Billions of cruzeiros Growth rates 
1981 1982 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Current income 2262" 4618" 11-436 139.2 85.4 "10429 145.5 
Total expenditure* 3865 ~ 7319 16 368 126.3 101.1 89.4 123.7 | 
Direct administration 1026°°.277/2 . 45683 58.3 1044 TZ POACOAS 
Transfers to official banks Zi 259. 851 ie 29.8. 30663. 25651 
Transfers to autonomous institutions OSGeo See ol 170.9 160.9 S802) 62.4 
Expenses defrayed by the authorities 
Expenses defrayed by the monetary . 
authority” 1300 2060 3625 1983 51.5 58.40tmn76.0 
Subsidies to wheat, sugar, petroleum . 
and other basic products 2 278 e102 P1953 ef, » ESF APSNGS 4 
Subsidies for preferential- 
interest loans‘ b O22 oS 2438 ree = 32.0 80.0 
Public debt financing costs 562° 1 3275 eai19 622. 2173 136.55 2105) 
Interest payments and monetary : 
correction ORTN 100 404 _ 1573 214.3 S72 303.6 289.8 ; 
Discounting of National ; 
Treasury Bills 462 923 2546 76) 68S, 1000 se | 
Total deficit L 6032270" .5-053 107.0 128.2 68.6 87.1 
Deficit excluding financing costs“ 1041 1374 915 228.2 98.3 89.6 53.7 
Percentages 
Fiscal deficit/gross domestic product 6.0 51 4.0 “ 
Fiscal deficit/gross domestic product : 
(excluding financing costs) @ 39 2.6 0.7 
Fiscal deficit/total government 
expenditure 41.5 36.9 252 
Fiscal deficit/total government 
expenditure (excluding financing costs) 4 315. 22.9 Wh) 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official information. 
“Excluding amortization payments. Not including payments made in respect of the service of the external debt of government-owned 
enterprises. “Estimated by the Central Bank on the basis of the difference between rates of inflation and average preferential-credit 
interest rates. The deficit particulars shown exclude financing costs since, due to the fact that implicit interest rates in the case of 


public-debt securities were nearly always negative, payments of financing costs were in effect almost entirely debt-amortization payments. 
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rmarked for social programmes 39 81 144 966 110.2 1074 766 - 5714 
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| Taxes: 
_ Others taxes Ager Wiis: = tat i oye) O50 0 14D 7 aa 16.) 
Others current income 163-245, S30 LH/6 1589 48.6 1259522209: 
Levies i 55 85 T52, 9319 1565,_ 540% 7s, se 109.8 
Motor vehicle lecensi fees oA 4l 63 1207 2AS 1G) OO a0) 102.4 

= Other levies -~ 14 22 32 TT 133.9 53:8" 453 13720 
_ Sundry income ~ 109-5160 <401 ~ 1456 160.4 14578-1542 7 2651 
‘Current income of state government“ 744 1469 3014 6663 110.8 97.5 105.2 121.0 
_ Tax on circulation of merchandise 608 1210 2468 5484 1086 99.0 104.0 122.2 
_ §%o Paulo BI SBN | S96 2170 1003 Oa 91.7 103.4— 147.9 
Rio de Janeiro ; 65 120i" 266 500.2 28.8) 98.9. 1043 1143 
Minas Gerais 56 eit 225 466) 11.0:9'-— 98-0 1022 106.7 
Southern region” Me <1 299: gA5G: 19096. 119.2 - 1047 992 eo 
Others States 119 250 SAG es) A el ey Oh, 140.2 


Transfers from the National 
Treasury in respect of tax receipts 


earmarked for the States 136" 360° 547° 1180 1201' ~ 90.9 TING = 1158 


Current income of municipal 
corporations 
Transfers from the National 
Treasury in respect of tax receipts 
earmarked for municipal corporation C139) 301 686 90.3 116 611277 


Source: Central Bank of Brazil, Boletim mensal, January 1984. 
“Includes only collections under the two headings specified. Other tax income ts received but the two factors shown represent a high proportion 
of the tax revenue of the States. ’Comprises the States of Parana, Santa Catarina and Rio Grande do Sul. 
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The considerable contraction of current federal government expenditure in real terms was 
attributable both to items payable from the resources of the National Treasury and to a reduction in 
the subsidies financed by the monetary authority. Expenditure ‘corresponding to personal 
remunerations and family allowances rose in nominal terms by 115%, equivalent to a contraction in 
real terms of 15%, thereby reflecting the wage policy applied by the federal government. The only 
items of expenditure showing increases in real terms were those relating to debt servicing costs and 
expenditure incurred in assisting the victims of floods in the south of the country and of drought in 
the north-east. 

Subsidies disbursed by the monetary authority showed an even greater contraction in real terms 
than the expenses defrayed by the Treasury, thereby demonstrating the clear intention of the 
financial authorities to reduce this type of expenditure. The raising of interest rates on credit 
operations for priority activities brought about a significant decrease in subsidies under this heading, 
but the effects of this were not felt throughout the whole year, since the new measures were only 
instituted in July. With regard to other subsidies, the Government achieved an appreciable reduction 
but was unable to eliminate them entirely. The only subsidies to continue in future will be those 
covered directly by the National Treasury in accordance with budget items specifically established for 
the purpose. Consolidation of the Brazilian budgetary system will thus be achieved, with consequent 
elimination of a disturbing factor in the management of monetary policy in recent years. 

The operating income of autonomous institutions and government-owned enterprises rose less 
than the level of prices since, with a view to slowing down the rate of inflation, the financial 
authorities did not readjust their tariffs or selling prices in line with related costs as envisaged in the 
adjustment programme agreed with the IMF. Expenses incurred in payment of personal 
remunerations and family allowances went down sharply on account of the Government's wage 
policy and the severe restrictions on the engagement of additional personnel. Real investment 
expenditure rose by 88% in nominal terms, which was equivalent at constant prices to a reduction of 
nearly 20%. This was due to the strict policy of containing expenditure applied by the Ministry of 
State Enterprises and the difficulty experienced in obtaining resources from abroad. On the other 
hand, financing costs rose by 17% in real terms, thus preventing the achievement of better results as 
regards the reduction of the overall public sector deficit. 

In spite of this reduction of imbalances, the financial situation of the public enterprises was 
critical in 1983 due to the inability to obtain external financing. Many of the enterprises concerned 
were unable to meet their external liabilities, and these consequently had to be covered by the Banco 
do Brasil on behalf of the federal government, which had undertaken responsibility as guarantor in 
the corresponding loan contracts. 

Finally, income received by the States and municipal corporations fell in real terms, evolving 
even more unfavourably than the revenue of the federal government. This was due to the fact that the 
tax on the circulation of merchandise (ICM) —the main source of income of the State 
administrations— and transfers from the federal government to the State and municipal 
administrations deriving from taxes prescribed for specific purposes fell sharply in real terms as a 
consequence of the economic crisis. 

In addition to this unfavourable trend in the area of tax revenue, the States and municipal 
corporations were adversely affected by the restrictions placed by the Government on the granting of 
credit to the public sector by financial institutions and the impossibility of procuring external 
resources. 
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COLOMBIA 


1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


The growth rate of economic activity has gradually slackened since 1979. Thus, the gross domestic 
product grew 5.4% in 1979, 4.1% in 1980 and 2.3% in 1981, while the rates for the Past two years 
were the lowest since statistical records began to be kept: 0.9% in 1982 and 0.8% in 1983 (see 
table 1). There have, however, been some indications of a change in this trend since mid-1983. 

This stagnation has been particularly notable in agriculture and industry, which grew much 
more slowly than the average rate for the other sectors from the outset of this process. The situation 
has only changed in the past few years, when such low growth rates have spread to the whole 
economy (see figure 1). 

The production situation has been reflected in employment levels, although with some time 
lag. At the beginning, laws prohibiting the immediate laying-off of workers reduced the direct effects 
~ of this phenomenon, but the rules governing the dismissal of workers have recently been made more 
flexible, the accumulated effect of several years of slack production thus made itself felt in the space of 
a few months, with the unemployment rate rising from 9.0% to 12.7% during 1983. 

There were different reasons for the lack of growth in industry and in agriculture. The flagging 
performance of industry was clearly related to the drop in demand, initially prompted by falling 
exports (as a result of weakening world markets) and by the rise in imports brought about by the 
policy of relaxing controls on the external sector. Thus, the decrease in production was initially felt in 
export activities, such as textiles and clothing, and in production activities which lend themselves 
more easily to import substitution, such as textiles, the products of basic metal industries and 
transport equipment. This was later compounded by the way in which fiscal and monetary policy was 
handled. In 1980 an energetic policy of expanding public investment was implemented which 
generated a large fiscal deficit, and the action subsequently taken by the monetary authority to ward 
off the monetary effects of this fiscal imbalance entailed a severe restriction of credit and a rise in 
interest rates which affected industry as a whole and particularly the production of durable consumer 
goods. The fiscal deficit thus completed the chain reaction of recessionary factors which had begun 
with the stagnation of exports and the increase in imports. 

In contrast, the decline in the agricultural growth rate was due to supply-side factors. 
Throughout the past decade, technological research and investment in this sector had been 
slackening-off, and the effects of this have been felt in the past four years. The level of productivity of 
most crops has evolved only slowly, and there has been no major expansion of the agricultural 
frontier. In addition, some crops which play a very important part in the sector's performance have 
run up against a series of adverse phenomena which have not been controlled satisfactorily. Thus, for 
example, cotton and rice have been affected by productivity and price problems which have given rise 
to inefficient crop shifts and to a significant reduction in the overall growth of production. 

The drop in industrial demand was initially manifested in terms of volume; its impact on prices 
was not felt until 1981, and then only very slightly. Moreover, the decrease in the growth rate of 
industrial prices from 25% to 20% was not accompanied by a parallel change in costs, since real 
interest rates, real wages and the real exchange rate rose steadily. The burden of this adjustment was 
therefore mainly taken up by company earnings. Prices were not significantly affected until mid- 
1983, when the drop in aggregate demand caused by the decline in industrial and agricultural 
production, the monetary squeeze and the fall in both legal and illegal exports to Venezuela and 
Ecuador led to a’considerable drop in the growth rate of prices. Thus, the rate of increase in food 
prices slipped from 25% in 1982 to 17% in 1983 and that of the general price index declined from 
24% to 17% over the same period. 
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1979-1980 1981 


< 1977... 


a 


1978 

A. Basic economic indicators ; 
Gross domestic product at market prices 
(millions of 1970 dollars) 


17 865 19379 20421 21 256 


Population (millions of inhabitants) 24.2 LAs 272 ed 25.8 26.4 ets “97 5 
Per capita gross domestic product mat WE 
(1970 dollars) 739 784 809 824 823 815 804 
Gross rates 
B. Short-term economic indicators 
Gross domestic product 4.2 Sous see 4.1 2 OL" 0.8 
Per capita gross domestic product 2.0 6.2 a2 1.9 0.1 >. -1.2 -1.4 
Gross national income TZ 7.4 49 40 . 04 0.8 1.0 
Terms of trade (goods and services) 41.2 -143 -104 2.8 -17.3 10.6 1.3 
Current value of exports : ' 
of goods and services 22:5 16.3 14.3 17.4 -19.3 14.1 -15.9 
Current value of imports 
ef goods and services tal 24.2 14.4 39.2 10.4 22.8» te=2200) 
Consumer prices 
December to December 29.3 17:8 29.8 26.5 26.7 25.0 16.7 
Variation between annual averages 34.8 1 a 24.7 Lila 28.1 24.6 19.8 
Money 30.4 "30.3 242° (27.9) "12" a5 ae ae 
Wages and salaries® -5.6 11.5 6.5 0.8 1.4 37 5.0 
Unemployment rate* XS 8.8 8.8 9.6 8.2 a2 11.8 
Current government income 29.9 32.6 36.3 3255 35.0 25:7. 28.3 
Total government expenditure 29.9 35.8 38.9 50.3 31.6 35/3 35.6 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure ' 
of government 10.17) hd see Bites eae Adi got Sat 224 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) 643 532 606°. -141 —-1,733 , =2 503-1 579 
Balance on current account 435 294 490 -159 -1895 -3196 -2.152 
Variation in international reserves 661 O76"! Fae teas F 199 -694 -1812 
External debt’ 4106 4247 5117 6277 7930 9421 10740 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. * National index for manual workers. 


“Real wages for manual workers in manufacturing. 
4 Average annual rate for Bogota, Barranquilla, Medellin and Cali. “Percentage. nN Surplus. * Total disbursed debt. 
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_ steps taken to accomplish this came into conflict with the need to keep inflation under control and to 
_ ‘maintain exchange stability. Managing the economy was especially difficult because of the change in 
_ external sector conditions that took place early in the year when devaluations in neighbouring 


countries caused exports to plummet, thus causing the reduction in reserves to be far greater than had 
been forecast late in the preceding year. 

Against this background, a two-pronged policy was followed which was aimed both at 

reactivating the economy and at halting the deterioration of the external sector. The methods 


_ employed were to set the rate of devaluation above that of inflation, to expand the fiscal deficit, and to 


restrict imports by various means. The first two mechanisms, however, exacerbated the balance-of- 
payments problem. The high rate of return on external transactions caused personal savings and 
internal liquidity to be shifted to deposits abroad and to the payment of the external debt. A process 
was thus begun whereby the expansion in credit for the private sector was cancelled out by the drop in 
international reserves, which, in turn, raised the amount of the fiscal deficit needed to counter the 
constraining effect which that reduction had on aggregate demand. The decrease in reserves and the 
rise in the fiscal deficit were thus both greater than would have been desirable. 

Moreover, the raising of the real exchange rate and the expansion of export subsidies were not 
enough to offset the effects of the shrinkage of external markets caused by the world recession and the 
measures adopted to remedy it. In practice, the policy which was applied was not successful in 
counteracting the quantitative controls placed on imports by Ecuador, Venezuela and other countries 
with a view to adjusting their balance of payments. Under these circumstances, the value of exports of 
goods and services fell 16% below the level of the preceding year, while the drop in external sales of 


_ Manufactures was even greater, since these products are more varied and their markets are more 


highly concentrated in Latin America. 

The policy for regulating imports was, on the other hand, both sound and well-timed. The 
action taken in this area made it possible to reverse the trend towards a rapid growth in imports 
which had been observed in previous years and to reduce the drop in international reserves by 
US$ 1 billion. The recovery of the domestic market for the products of the industrial sector modified 
the latter’s make-up. Thus, the production of consumer goods and raw materials, which had been the 
most severely affected by the relaxation of controls on foreign trade, since they were the products 
which lent themselves the most to import substitution, rose substantially during the second half of 
the year, thereby altering the downward trend in industrial activity. Industrial production reacted 
positively to this and, after having dropped by an annualized rate of 6% in June, it closed the year with 
only a very slight decrease. Even so, the manufacturing sector’s response to the import restrictions 
policy may be said to have been slow and limited. Although the decrease in industrial imports made 
room for a 10% increase in production, the actual production barely maintained the level of the 
preceding year. 

Another factor favouring the recovery of production activity was the expansion of construction. 
The Government launched a determined policy to increase financing for housing, and the deposits 
made for this purpose rose 43% in 1983, while the surface area constructed climbed 34% in relation 
to the preceding year. This was partially offset by the drop in public investment, however, and the 
value added in construction rose only 3%. 

Government action to boost’ agriculture was relatively dispersed. Generally speaking, it was 
aimed at expanding credit and improving external competitivity. The sector's recovery during the 
second half of the year does not, however, appear to reflect a change in the structural factors which 
had curbed its growth in previous years. Thus, the 2% increase in the agricultural product was 
primarily due to rapid growth in coffee production and to the return to normal cotton production in 
the second half of the year: both typically cyclical phenomena. 

With respect to monetary policy, the national budget was responsible for a 44% increase in the 
monetary base, while the rise in credit for the private sector was responsible for a further 27%. The 
external sector, however, counteracted a greater expansion with a 57% decrease. Since the bank 
multiplier, for its part, rose 11% the net result of these changes was an expansion of nearly 26% in 
the means of payment. This figure, which would be high under normal circumstances, cannot be 
regarded as being so in this case in view of the recession and the under-utilization of the economy's 
installed capacity. In effect, the figure is compatible with an inflation rate of under 20% and a slight 
recovery in industry, so in this sense the monetary policy is a suitable one for reconciling the goals of 
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Stability and growth, at least in the short run. The most serious consequences of the lack of policy co- 
: ordination were seen in the path followed by the monetary aggregates: 70% of the total monetary 
expansion took place in the last two months of the year, thereby giving rise to unneces sary difficulties 
in the economy. 
___ For the time being, aggregate demand does not pose a problem with respect to maintaining the 
downward trend in inflation. Most industrial sectors have a wide margin of under-utilized capacity 
and have had serious difficulties in adjusting their prices. The reduction in industrial prices in real 
terms has not been accompanied by a like decrease in costs, for in 1983 real industrial wages rose 5%, 
real interest rates fluctuated around 15% and the real exchange rate climbed 8%. Because of this, 
many industrial companies’ profits have been lower and a number of them have reported losses; 
naturally, a situation such as this cannot continue for long. Unless substantial progress is made with 
fespect to an earnings policy which can bring about a rapid adjustment in these variables, the first 
reaction of companies upon observing any upsurge in demand will be to raise the prices of their 
products. - 

Fiscal policy has unquestionably been one of the most complex elements of all in managing the 
economy. The Government introduced tax reforms in order to change the trend towards an increase 
in the fiscal deficit. In general terms, wide-ranging amnesties were granted in order to facilitate the 
incorporation into the tax system of individuals who had been operating outside of it, new forms of 
estimating income were introduced and the existing ones were broadened, penalties for tax evasion 
were increased, and tax rates were lowered. The combined effect of these adjustments was an 
estimated increase of 15 billion pesos in tax revenue for 1983. Inasmuch as this was a one-time 

_ increase, this sum suggests that the scope of the reform was quite modest and only made a small 
contribution to lowering the fiscal deficit. At the end of the year, however, the Government made a 
series of changes in the sales tax in order to change it into a value added tax. Although these 
adjustments represent an increase in the existing tax rates, their real impact will depend upon their 
administrative base, which does not appear to be very solid. In any event, tax receipts could be 
increased significantly by these means. 

However, along with the tax reform, it became necessary to increase the fiscal deficit in order to 
offset the monetary effect of the drop in international reserves, which was compounded early in the 
year by the devaluations in Venezuela and Ecuador. The purposes of these measures are not mutually 
contradictory despite appearances. The tax reform was applied on the basis of a long-term view and 
its object was to raise tax revenue. In contrast, the increase in the fiscal deficit was an attempt to solve 
a short-term problem by means of increased spending. In this latter connection, it should be noted 
that such a large increase in the fiscal deficit, which will inevitably place severe constraints on future 
action, was not necessary; the same result with respect to aggregate demand could have been achieved 
with a smaller deficit, provided that interest rates were not kept at a level which induced people to 
transfer domestic resources abroad, thereby exacerbating the drop in reserves. 

The steps taken by the Government to reactivate the economy were successful in halting the 
process of economic decline by mid-1983. At the same time, it proved possible to reduce the inflation 
rate from 24% in 1982 to 17% in 1983. The economic recovery has been very weak, however, and 
does not appear to be enough to reverse the upward trend in unemployment. Moreover, some of the 
measures which have been taken speed up the drawing down of international reserves, which will 
inevitably act as a brake on the reactivation of the economy. What provides the most food for thought, 
however, is that future action does not seem to have been made any easier. The effectiveness of the 
means used thus far to bring about a reactivation will be sharply reduced later on. Thus, imports have 
been reduced to the point where the supply of essential raw materials and capital goods has been 
affected; the expansion of construction is limited by the enormous amount of financial resources 
required to sustain it; the enlargement of the fiscal debt is held back by the impossibility of continuing 
to lose international reserves. Furthermore, the decreasing level of investment in machinery and 
equipment is an indication that entrepreneurs are adjusting installed capacity to suit the new demand 
conditions, and this could severely limit the recovery of previous levels of activity. The consolidation 
of the first signs of an improvement in economic activity therefore depends on the ability to make 
adjustments in the economic policy programme with a view to strengthening existing mechanisms 
and supplementing them with others which will ensure a longer-lasting and more sustained impulse. 
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2. Recent economic trends 


a) Total supply and demand 


The growth rate of economic activity has declined steadily since 1980. In 1983, the product 
increased scarcely 0.8%, which was the lowest figure in the past 20 years. As a result of this, together 
with a 19% reduction in the volume of imports of goods and services, total supply fell by 1.4%. 
Indeed, in absolute terms the drop in imports far exceeded the small increase in the product (see 
table 2). This is an indication that import restriction policies have not been as successful as hoped. 
The increase in the demand for nationally-produced goods which is implicit in the decrease in 
imports did not bring along with it an equivalent increase in production. 

The main factor which accounted for the behaviour of final demand was a sharp drop (-15%) in 
investment in machinery and equipment. The expansion of public investment and housing 
construction was not enough to offset this fall. As a result, gross capital formation declined by 3.6% in 
comparison to the preceding year. The decrease of almost 13% in the volume of exports of goods and 
services also contributed to the shrinkage of demand. Household consumption, however, maintained 
its 1982 level and was the steadiest camponent of final demand. 

The drop in demand has created a situation in which there is an excess of capacity that 
discourages investment projects. During the past two years, entrepreneurs have been reluctant to 
obtain bank loans and to use the systems of import preferences in order to set up new plants and to 
expand existing ones. This unsatisfactory investment performance has altered the causes and 
characteristics of the stagnation of the economy. In effect, because of its adverse effects on capital 
formation, the initial slackening of effective demand has given rise to expectations which tend to 
cause this stagnation to gradually turn into a problem of supply. 


Table 2 


COLOMBIA: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Millions of dollars Percentage G i 
at 1970 prices breakdown ee 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Total supply 23919 24681 24329 109.1 109.9 110.0 5.1 2.4 3.2. -1.4 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 21740 21943 22118 100.0 1000 1000 41 2.5, See tS 
Imports of goods and 
services 2 Bb Delon 74; TLS Sa ernie? 50 bel oat OST 10:0" 17.0 5.1 257 Os 
Total demand 23919 24681. 24329 109.1 109.9 110.0 5.1 2.4 3.2 -1.4 
Domestic demand 22 364 23039 22900 101.2 101.9 103.5 5.4 Sie 3.0 -0.6 
Gross domestic 
investment 4 662° 4895" 4719" 202 194 713 109 382 5.0 -3.6 
Gross fixed investment 3938 4310 4063 180 174 184 13.2 6.3 NS eae 
Construction OGG? TZ aS Bere 8.6 9.9 14.6 7.8 74 40 
Machinery and 
equipment in D7. 2acerse2h198 1 866 7.8 8.8 8.5 11.8 48 11.5 -15.1 
Changes in stoks 724 585 656 22 2.0 29 
Total consumption 17702 18144 18181 810 825 82.2 4.2 0.9 25 0.2 
General government 203 Tibet ay 10 A 2b Sil 9.3192 1O8iS V1 LS eh2s 3.7 4.0 2.7 
Private 15 327 15674 15644 717 720 707 Sena) tact 
Exports of goods and a2 oe a oe 
services 1 555 1642 1 429 7.9 8.0 6.5 16 -88 5.5 -12.9 
Source: ECLAC calculations based on figures supplied by the National Bureau of Statistics (DANE). 
Preliminary figures. The figures for exports and imports of goods and services were taken from balance-of- payments data expressed 


in dollars at current prices, which were converted to constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for that purpose 
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COLOMBIA: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY KIND OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


ga Eg en 


| 4 Millions of dollars Percentage 

at 1970 prices breakdown a 

or 1980 1981 1982 1983 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 1983° 

= : ee 

Gross domestic product’ 19 354 19906 20002 20169 100.0 100.0 1000 55° 2.9 05° 08 

4 Goods PETOT S55) | 995s 9 558" SL OMeRACO AA AO 0 dey ee 1G 

Agriculture, hunting, 

. forestry and fishing 4 TRO rA'D25)) A:85121)'4:933 0 QF op Aden BAO Ui IBe Biyorsh9. DA 
Mining and quarrying 196 206 214 235 2.4 1.0 Lok pS Opes D3, ra9i8 
Manufacturing reek, 7 F582 Shanks 9245 AS TAS. Ia Sy do ND | 4.0 1B 12 
Construcction 780 843 897 925 4.0 4.0 4 sos sl. Gr) am Sal 
Basic services 2502), 12 703. 2790, 2815 107 ial Sa 30 Se 3 8 
Electricity, gas y water 305 321 341 362 1.2 1.6 LS te Hk0e Day 0:4 oa Os) 
Transport, storage and 
communications 2257 2382 2449 2451 DD eH TESS 2A 56 238 08: 
Other services 8352 8703 8970119914 41:1.5142.7 443. S10 4.2 3.1125°1.6 
Wholesale and retail trade, 

_ restaurants and hotels EOL) OO Re gente, . yi Veeck MISA, 13D 20m 1.6 2:2)" =-0:6 


_ Financial institutions, insurance, 
real estate and business services 2805 2966 3069 3148 14.5 14.3 1533 6.5 Se) ah5) 2.6 


Ownership of dwellings SF nt 20 65 528 8.1 7.0 1: Gomme Wace: Sasi Yue a 
Community social and personal 
services DOLE VOD SoMa S25 155 15.0 15.8. 5 

Government services PPS R22 AERO 1946 7.8 8.8 Ds = a Oe e, 
Less: Imputed commissions for 
banking services 530 626 692 699 2.8 2a 3.4 Mp2 — 18s, 10: 5eeh 20 


Source: 1970-1982: ECLAC calaulations on the basis of figures supplied by the National Bureau of statistics (DANE); 1983: ECLAC estimates 
based on official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. ° As the individual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the farmer does not 
correspond exactly with the latter. “The discrepancies between these growth rates and those shown in tables 1 and 2 are due tothe fact 
that they involve different measurements of the product: in this instance, at factor cost, and in the other cases at market prices. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


The decline in economic activity first began in industry and later spread to agriculture. For 
several years, growth in these two sectors was less than the average for the economy. This gap 
narrowed in 1983, when the recession spread evenly to all the main economic sectors (see table 3). 

i) Agriculture. During the past four years, agriculture has grown much more slowly than its 
historical average. Indeed, in 1982 agricultural production actually fell (by 1.9%), while in 1983 it 
only rose by 2.1% (see table 4). This performance has been due to specific problems with some 
products. There was a decrease in the productivity of the cotton crop, which represents a large 
proportion of crop-farming output, and lower international prices had a substantial effect on its 
profitability. There have been very sharp fluctuations in the rice crop as a result of the support price 
policy. The steps taken to regulate coffee production have not had the expected effect and have given 
rise to phenomena which are difficult to understand. The influence of long-term policy has been even 
more significant. Spending on technological research has fallen during the past ten years and 
investment in machinery and infrastructure has grown only very slowly; the effects of this have been 
felt in all their intensity during the past four years, during which time productivity has not increased 
and the extension of the agricultural frontier has been limited. 

Crop performance varied significantly in 1983. In 1982, the fastest-growing agricultural sector 
was cereals, especially rice, while the output of oilseeds was lower than during the previous year. In 
contrast, in 1983 the output of cereals fell and the production of oilseeds rose (see table 4). The sharp 
changes in relative prices produced marked fluctuations, many of them due to the setting of the rice 
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support price during the second half of 1982. At that time, agriculture was having serious difficulties 
and external prices were depressed. Planting cotton, in particular, was unprofitable because of the 
decrease in productivity and the drop in external prices. Within this frame of reference, the raising of 
the rice support price by 22%, which was much greater than the increase in the external price, gave 
this crop a clear advantage over most crop-farming products. As a result, production soared, but the 
rice could not be placed on external markets, partly because of the enormous difference between the 
external price and the support price. The Agricultural Marketing Institute (IDEMA) had to use large 
amounts of funds to buy up the surplus, and stocks grew considerably. This situation began to change 
in early 1983. The over-production of rice and the difficulty of marketing it were a clear indication to 
producers that the policy could not be continued for long. Planting consequently dropped and rice 
production fell 12%. At the same time, various aspects of cotton cultivation improved. The price set 
by the Government in 1983 for domestic sales was higher than the international price; the external 
price improved, and there was a recovery of productivity in a number of areas. The external prices of 
most export crops also rose during the second half of the year. As a result of these changes, cotton 
production recovered during the second half of the year and the output of soya and African palm 
increased substantially, thereby setting the stage for a reversal of 1982 trends. It should be noted, 
however, that many of the problems caused by massive crop shifts could have been avoided with a 
more orderly and well-timed pricing policy. 


Table 4 


COLOMBIA: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983%§ ————————— 
1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of agricultural 


production (1970 = 100) 153 156 1622°158,9%-71622)-. 40. -26 4293 ho see 
Crop farming 158.0 161.5 164.0 aa de 3 Dinmn?2- O98 F5t = 
Stock-raising 150,.6— 155.7 —“1Gi-7 = Pree 8: 34 39 


Production of main crops” 
(thousands of tons) 


Cereals 
Rice 1932-19798 1-788 — 2-018 167 80 nO: sO eel 2 OS 
Maize 870 854 880 898 864 02 18 3.0 2.05 3:8 
Sorghum 501 431 D2 576 97 31 AUP 234 = Oe 33 
Wheat 42 46 62 71 78s MOS 9.5 348 145 9.9 
Oilseeds 
Raw cotton 282 353 366 154 130...°14.5¢, 25.25 *6@) SI Op abo 
Sesame 16 13 12 7) 5 143 -18.7 -7.7 -41.7 -28.6 
Soya ‘ 146 155 89 99 L2eagi ls 6.1, -42:6. “12 Bo 
African palm*® 62 70 80 85 102" 265" 129 las 65. 200 
Staples 
Common beans is) 84 74 4S 82 27° 12,0 Lk" Paley ie 
Potatoes T 966: *T1°7275-*2°105 (2°49 2188) “21S Pei ae Poel 1.8 
Yuca" 2; O81 S271509 2 1500 2127000 GuHSSS 1.8 333 = “E5710 522235 
Other 
Refined cane sugar“ 10545 11653 11778 11891 12542 101 10.5 a 1:0; 1 S85 
Unrefined cane sugar 
(panela)’ 984 988 935 884 780 7.8 04 -5.4 -5.5 -118 
Coffee : 694 753 782 774 870. 103 8.5 4:9 hss a eS 
Bananas’ 802 944° 1 O78 Vay. dele eh ieee eae 6.4 2:3 
Tobacco 60 47 49 47 AS 13.0. -20 9 = ae oy 4 ee 
Source: aoa a the basis of data supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture, the Banco de la Republica and the National Coffee-Growers 
“Preliminary figures. * Agricultural year. “Calendar year. “Production of oil pulp. 


“Coffee-growing year, 1 October to 30 September. 
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Table 5 
COLOMBIA: TRENDS IN COFFEE PRICES AND IN THE RETENTION QUOTA 


Prices Retention Ad valorem 
9 Export res quota” tax 
External fereyment Domestic 
es ee ee eee a a ee re US SOT! Wohl Wie s norrniery fo ads 
1979 March 1.37 188.4 6 400 ; 45 16 
June 2.18 251.0 7 000 ete 16 
September 2.13 251.0 7 900 58 16 
December 1.84 251.0 8 300 58 16 
1980 March 1.81 251.0 8 733 58 16 
June 1.67 287.3 8 733 62 16 
September 1.25 287.3 8 733 62 16 
December 1.28 182.0 9 200 15 13 
1981 March 1.31 182.0 9 200 15 13 
June 1.08 186.6 9 200 20 13 
September 1.34 186.6 9 200 25 rz 
December 1.45 206.5 10 330 30 12 
1982 March 1.45 217-3 11 050 59 12 
June 1.41 206.5 11 050 ae 12 
September 1.32 206.5 11 050 35 12 
December 1.34 206.5 12 100 40 9 
1983 March Lavy 191.0 12 100 40 9 
June 1.12 191.0 12 800 40 9 
September 1.04 191.0 13 570 45 6.5 
December 1.41 204.5 14 400 58 6.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica. 

“Dollars per pound. Corresponds to the prevailing price on the New York commodities exchange for the “other milds" variety, plus 
US$ 0.02. Dollars per 70 kg bag of raw coffee. “Pesos per 125 kg load of parchment coffee. “Per 70 kg bag 
exported. * Percentages. Tax on the value in foreign currency of the coffee export repayment price. 


Nonetheless, the 1983 drop in cereal production did not have any major effect on supply, since 
it was more than offset by the drawing down of the stocks accumulated in 1982. 

Trends in the production of staple foods were uneven. While bean output climbed 12% and 
potato production rose slightly, yuca production fell by over 22%. 

The coffee production situation has also affected overall agricultural performance. The increase 
in external coffee prices which began in 1975 as a result of the frosts at that time in Brazil pushed 
domestic prices up 80% between 1975 and 1978. This rise stimulated production, which increased at 
an average annual rate of 12% between 1976 and 1981. Some of the increased output could not be sold 
on international markets, and Colombian coffee stocks climbed from 2 million to 10 million bags 
between 1976 and 1983. World coffee stocks rose from 27 million to 46 million bags during the same 
period. In response to this situation, domestic prices began to be lowered in 1978 and various sorts of 
administrative measures were taken to curb planting (see table 5). Nonetheless, the results of this 
policy have been slow in coming (which is only natural, given the long interval which elapses between 
coffee planting and harvesting) as well as erratic. Production dropped 1% in 1982 but rose sharply 
(12.5%) in 1983. That increase, which went against all predictions, accounts for nearly one 
percentage point of the agricultural sector’s growth rate. Its main effect, however, was a further 
increase in coffee stocks. 

Thus, it is clear that the increase in crop-farming output over the previous year was not due to 
fundamental changes in structural factors affecting the sector’s growth, but primarily to the rapid 
expansion of coffee production (which, for the reason given above, will probably not continue for 
long) and to the resolution of serious temporary difficulties which had affected cotton-growing. 
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In 1983 the Government attempted to boost crop-farming production in various ways. Firstly, 
it promoted a significant expansion of credit: the financing provided by the Agricultural Finance 
Fund, for example, rose 37%. It also extended preferential treatment with respect to exchange 
dealings to crop-farming activities. The export subsidy for these products, which had been under 10% 
before and which had been lower than the percentage received by industrial products, was in most 
cases set at the ceiling of 20%. 

ii) Industry. After having grown at an average rate of 7% during the first part of the 1970s, 
industrial production steadily declined from 1979 on. After increasing by only 1.2% in 1980, it fell by 
around 3% in both 1981 and 1982 and dropped a further 1% in 1983 (see table 6). As already stated, 
however, this downturn seems to have been reversed in mid-1983. 

The decline in industrial production was brought on by a contraction in demand. The initial 
cause of this contraction, which first became evident in 1980 and which deepened in following years, 
was the drop in exports. Another even more important cause was the policy of relaxing restrictions 
on the external sector. The reduction of tariffs, the drop in the real exchange rate and the elimination 


Table 6 
COLOMBIA: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


(Growth rates) 


1981 1982 1983° 
Total’ -2.8 -3.1 -1.1 
Consumer goods” -2.7 -4.5 0.4 
Foodstuffs -6.5 -1.5 3.4 
Beverages -2.6 -6.1 6.1 
Tobacco 8.1 4.9 1.9 
Textiles 23 -6.5 5G 
Clothing Lek -7.8 94 
Leather and leather products 29 -7.2 -18.9 
Footwear Fe) -9.9 1.6 
Wooden furniture -8.5 -22.3 14.6 
Printings, publishing and related activities -5.9 1.8 71 
Articles of clay, pottey and china -4.0 -3.4 93 
Miscellaneous industries -6.6 -26.1 123 
Intermediate goods -2. 
Lumber industry 60 a ip 
Paper and paper products -2.1 4] AT 
Industrial chemicals -12.4 0.8 14, 
Others chemicals -5.3 68 3 
Petroleum products 12.8 0.1 He 
Other petroleum and coal products -2.2 53 oe 
Rubber products Da) -10.0 es 
Plastic products 6.2 Ke a 
Glass and glass products -2.9 -0.8 e 
Other non-metallic mineral products -2.1 4] ee 
Basic iron and steel industries 39 5.5 sa 
Basic non-ferrous metals industries 0.2 96 a 
Capital goods S 
Metal products, except machinery i: ak mae 
Machinery, except electrical appliances TI 26 au 
Electrical machinery and appliances 72 35 ae 
Transport equipment and material -11.6 155 il: 
Professional and scientific equipment 19.3 13 na 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the National Bureau of Statistics (DANE) 
Preliminary figures. Does not include coffee hulling. 
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COLOMBIA 
. ee J o. 3 Table 7 
COLOMBIA: CONSTRUCTION PERMITS APPROVED 


Thousands of square meters Growth rates 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 

_ Total area 6093 5941 6134 6148 sce LAD BD. a Ade 30.2 
Ten principal Cities 4859 4653 5150 5168 4978 -163 “43. 10.7 03 22.6 
Bogota 2014 1893 1914 2321 1943 -180 -6.0 LA 26213 deg lifal 
Barranquilla BAL A yet Le irnile tacked hd ny Alay ae sell 8.7 2 Ded ODS 
Bucaramanga 7.1 mS Nang il ie PEN 0 Re i I rr ea iy A A By 
Cali fle 1G3> FOU O00 651) = ES Deas 5" iO 
Cartagena 81 113 90 69. 9 253° ~2090) 395% 204 =23.3.~ 309:7 
Cacuta DB o7 7 aU a -S1 a 29.5 99.0. 166.) — «418 
Manizales 237 163 188 123 EA eS iat A Nes Sos Face i Dei ee hy Ae 
Medellin S509 10354 "1 35291317 Sl 145622435, BF 50:9 -2.5 0.1 
Neiva 121 42 29 49 83°) 2103) 653953 0.04 69.0 149 
Pasto 58 69 58 55 2479 -2h6IM IBD BISMIO8 15. 252m? 

46 other cities 1234 1287 984 980 mg we 4.3 -23.55 -0.4 
Total area of new housing 4717 4634 5052 4716 .. -20.6 -1.8 9.0 -6.6 oye 
Ten principal Cities 3750 3670 4196 3916 3982 -23.3 -2.1 143 -6.7 33.9 
Bogota 1488 1566 1575 1771 1386 -31.6 Dies 0.699812:4 17-0 
Barranquilla 238 178 152 128 355 -42.9 -25.2 -146 -15.8 210.4 
Bucaramanga TSO pet 2S Gree i290 ee 222, 159s el Se len 229 56-23-44 
Cali G6 ts 9665 GE) L511 1598 SB 16i7? 2362 4 35 Aas: 
Cartagena 61 60 vi 41 199 496. DG 21 43,817 4198 
Cucuta 58 53 33 95 7 Ms aes Hamat, y Or MN |: es P| 
Manizales 192 136 155 78 177. -12.7 =+-29.2, 14.0 -49.7 219.8 
Medellin‘ IO a76F Ol? © 986" 959 27-8. TAsl nn S69 BA ATA 
Neiva 110 39 24 34 80 358.3 -645 -385 41.7 304.3 
Pasto a 54 50 50 BSBA? DITA POLY A - 6.0 

46 other cities 967 964 856 800 Be t2ta8.2 te soele = deg, 05 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the National Bureau of Statistics (DANE). 

“Preliminary figures, January-October 1983. Growth rate for January-October 1983 with respect to the same period of 1982. 

Includes permits approved in the metropolitan area of Yumbo. “Includes permits approved in the metropolitan areas of Bello, 
Envigado and Itagiii. 


of quantitative restrictions led to a substantial increase in imports. At the same time, some of these 
measures, together with some errors in the domestic pricing policy, led to a very big increase in 
contraband trade. Thus, a portion of domestic manufacturing production was gradually replaced by 
imports. Subsequently, multiplier phenomena which exacerbated the problem began to appear. The 
drop in industrial production lowered the growth rate of the gross domestic product and this, in turn, 
resulted in a drop in aggregate demand which primarily affected industrial activity. 

The available figures appear to indicate that the decline affecting industry was halted during the 
first half of 1983 and that there was some recovery during the second half of the year. This turnaround 
was clearly associated with the economic policy applied, since the Government made a number of 
drastic changes in external sector policy from mid-1982 onwards. As well as raising the tariffs on 
most industrial products, it made sharp cuts in the number of goods subject to the free importation 
system and applied a policy of strict controls on contraband. Moreover, the exchange rate has been 
rising faster than the difference between domestic and external inflation, and the dollar on the 
parallel market was much higher than the official dollar exchange rate. All of this helped to reduce 
legal and illegal imports and to expand the domestic market for national industry. The increase in the 
demand for nationally produced goods which took place as a result of the drop in imports stimulated 
an expansion of industrial production, especially of consumer goods and raw materials, which are the 
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imports that can be most easily substituted by domestic production. Even so, the response of 
industrial production to the increased demand was not entirely satisfactory: the decrease in imports in 
1983 amounted to over 30% of total industrial production, but the latter showed no increase over the 
preceding year. space 

Another factor which had a clear effect on industry was interest rates, which have stayed at 
excessively high levels for several years and which have ended up by undermining the financial 
structure of enterprises. The biggest industrial companies’ balance sheets show a general decline in 
profits, and several of them are running at a loss. 

One factor which helped to aggravate this situation was the exchange policy that began to be 
applied in 1982. In the past, some manufacturing companies had been able to sidestep high domestic 
interest rates by borrowing abroad at a much lower financial cost. This possibility ceased in 1983, 
however, when the policy was adopted of raising the nominal exchange rate several points above the 
rate of inflation. This has given rise to an industrial cost structure which product prices are unlikely to 
be able to absorb. a 

iii) Construction. The value added in construction rose 3% in 1983. This increase was 
substantially less than in previous years, and had a different origin. Between 1980 and 1982, the 
growth in the sector's activity was due to the increase in public investment, which more than made up 
for the decline in housing construction. In 1983, however, expansion was due to a very significant 
increase in housing construction, which grew by 34% (judging from the permits approved in the 
country’s ten main cities), thereby cancelling out the effects of lower public investment (see table 7). 

The considerable expansion in housing construction was the result of a deliberate government 
policy aimed at reducing the housing deficit and stimulating recovery in the economy in general. The 
main mechanism used for this purpose was the housing savings system, which received preferential 
tax and interest rate treatment as from the beginning of the year. As a result, deposits in the system 
rose 43% in 1983, thereby even exceeding the demand of those seeking credit. Indeed, financial 
intermediaries had great difficulty at the beginning in mobilizing the resources, and their loans 
increased only 35%. 

The government initiative of offering a no-down-payment housing programme through the 
Institute of Real Estate Credit (ICT) was equally significant. In 1983 the Institute began the 
construction of 100 000 basic housing units, which was much more than in previous years. The 
programme's continuance is threatened, however, but the lack of a suitable financing system; the 
deficit of the ICT has grown considerably and has primarily been financed by delaying payments to 
contractors. Although the Government has made major adjustments in order to provide the ICT with 
more resources, it is unlikely that this will be enough to maintain the dynamism exhibited by the 
housing programme in 1983. 


Table 8 


COLOMBIA: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 


i 


G h 
1979 * 1980 1931. 1982. 1a” rowth rates 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1983% 


Gross mining 


product” 165: § 1). 196s x92 206aniu 2) Freee BS5 16 189 5.4 3.9 9.8 
Petroleum’ 45.3 459 489 51.6 53.6 -5.0 1.3 6.5 pi 39 
Iron ore 378.0 491.0 4106 4454 4491 -166 29.6 -164 8.5 0.8 
Gold ; 265.6 497.0 5166 459.6 447.1 4.2 87.1 BD te SIM0 -2.7 
Silver ; 93H -T40:5 94 153.34esb 242 76.9 1231 50.3 -5.1 -6.8 38.1 
Platinum 12.9) 143 :148.05 192k 99aurr]3 4ynonMOB ove kSule 1904 asl 
Salt 633.6 887.1 7163 423.0 5220 -15.6 400 -193 -409 234 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Ministry of Mining and energy and the Banco de la Republica. 

(Preliminary figures. Thousands of dollars at 1970 prices. “Millions of 42-gallon barrels. 

Thousands of tons. “Thousands of troy ounces. 
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saw, Table 9 


COLOMBIA: PETROLEUM INDUSTRY INDICATORS 


G 
opie 100 ee 
1980 1981 1982-1983" 


Millions of barrels 


Productions Le 

Extraction of crude oil 459 489 516 536 eur th 165 5.5 3.9 

Output of petroleum 

products 59.3 63.3 62.6 68.6 0.1 6.7 -1.1 9.6 
External trade 

Imports of crude oil 73 RE 73 14.1 -18.4 5.5 -5.2 93.2 

Imports of petroleum 

products 13.0 11.0 11.0 75 -2.6 -15.4 - -31.8 

Exports of petroleum 

products 9.4 10.4 12.0 ig2. -10.5 10.6 15.4 43.3 

Millions of dollars 

Imports of crude oil 220 267 249 381 43 21.4 -6.7 53.0 
_ Imports of petroleum 

products 491 417 413 244 36.4 -15.1 -1.0 -40.9 

Exports of petroleum 

products 240 271 291 378 63.7 12.9 7A 29:9 

Energy balance -471 -413 -378 -247 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica and the Ministry of Mining and Energy. 
“Preliminary figures. 


The expansion in construction has not had all the reverberations that had been expected. Thus, 
as may be seen from table 6, the industrial sectors which produce building materials showed no 
growth in relation to the preceding year; glass production dropped 3.5%, the output of other non- 
metallic mineral products fell nearly 3% and that of the lumber industry decreased almost 4%. 

iv) Mining. In 1983 the mining sector continued to be the fastest growing economic activity. Its 
added value climbed nearly 10%, which was far more than during the two previous years (see table 8). 
This expansion took place even though the mining of iron ore rose less than 1% and the production 
of gold, silver and platinum continued to decrease, largely because of the decline in the international 
prices for these products in recent years. 

Consequently, the increase in mining activity is primarily accounted for by the growth in the 
output of oil, natural gas and coal. After steadily declining during the 1970s, crude oil production has 
been climbing systematically since 1980. Its mean annual growth between 1980 and 1983 was 
approximately 4% (see table 9). Nonetheless, the decrease in external prices has slowed the rapid 
growth it showed early in the decade. Exploration, especially for new deposits, has diminished in 
recent years, and there has also been a reduction in partnership contracts. On the other hand, the 
Colombian Petroleum Company (ECOPETROL) has invested heavily in increasing existing deposits by 
means of secondary recovery procedures. This effort has been aimed at making full use of the present 
sources rather than creating new ones; this will make it possible to maintain the expansion of 
production for several more years, but not over the long term. 

Fuel consumption rose 2.5% in relation to the preceding year. This figure, which is very low in 
comparison to past statistics, was a clear reflection of the recession. 

Fundamental changes were made in the production structure of petroleum products in 1983. 
Crude oil imports were increased very sharply (93%) so that existing refining capacity might be fully 
used; partially as a result of this, the output of petroleum products rose nearly 107%. In turn, this 
increase allowed’gasoline imports to be reduced and exports to be increased, thereby significantly 
improving the oil balance, whose deficit was lowered from nearly US$ 380 million in 1982 to less 
than US$ 250 million in 1983 (see table 9). 
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Natural gas production was 8% greater than in the preceding year. Most of this increase was 
taken up by thermoelectric plants and by the increase in household consumption, which has been 


encouraged by the domestic fuel pricing policy. 


c) Employment 

Predictably, the slowing down of production activity affected employment. The unemployment 
rate had already climbed in 1982, and it shot up much faster in 1983, rising in the country’s four major 
cities from 9% in December 1982 to 12.7% in December 1983 (see table 10). 

The increase in unemployment, which was observed in all cities for which data are available, 
was especially marked in Bogotd, the city with the lowest unemployment levels in recent years. 
Medellin, however, continued to be the urban centre with the highest rate of unemployment. 

The process by which the unemployment rate has feached its highest level since 1974 has 
developed over a long time. The labour force has recently been growing at an annual rate of over 3%, 
which is far above the average rate of increase in the value added during recent years. This imbalance 
between the labour supply and demand had not been reflected in unemployment figures, however, 
due to institutional restrictions preventing the dismissal.of workers. Because dismissal procedures 
have recently been made more flexible, however, everything seems to indicate that the effects of the 
imbalances which had built up over a number of years are now being felt within a short span of time. 
This situation might be alleviated to some degree by taking special steps to stimulate some sectors, 
such as construction, which are in a position to absorb manpower rapidly. Basically, however, a real 
solution can only be found if overall growth rates are high, and this is no easy task for an economy 
exhibiting serious weaknesses in some of its main productive activities as well as in the external 
sector. 


Table 10 


COLOMBIA: TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


1982 1983 
1980 1981 1982 1983 pon oo ee 
March June tem- cem- March June tem-  cem- 
ber ber ber ber 
Rate of un- 
employment 9.6535, BIZ 6, I: 2v— ld 1B 29 coy DO oy7 D3 BO She 122 al 
Bogota 8.0 DIES) 7A 9.4 8.6 7.0 6.8 Ve) LS 9.4 3.905 Tes 
Barranquilla 82, 111 104 138° 96. 113) (105) Us colle one 
Medellin 14.7 13.07 A355 TT 126 EES 6! SP rey sige. Tag 
Cali 10.0 8.9 9167 S16 9.7 9.6 99 D.0r8 TDS eas: 2S ees 
Bucaramanga vi ¥ 8 rr 6.6 wd 8.0 8.5 4 9.2 + 
Manizales as or x seen plOS ts 9:9 toy 12.8 sx tp 9 
Pasto = 2 - az 6.9 23 8.0 =e, S125 Be LG 
Gross rates of 
Participation 41.0 389 39.2 40.7 38.7 39.5 39.1 39.4 6 40. . 
Bogota 342 389 400° 418 401 403 304° 401° 401 “7 as rr 
Barranquilla 413 364 345 364 335 348 348 348 367 354 369 366 
Medellin 42.2 393 388 40.1 381 390 394 387 39.7 406 40.2 39.9 
Cali 40.0 40.5 41.0 412 40.2 412 413 411 405 413 415 414 
Bucaramanga f- x a iene echt See i AS00 pale S| : 
Manizales ae zs $. a a 009) ue BO me SOA 
Pasto : ... £9 is mee! th Sane at ee 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the National Bureau of Statistics (DANE). 
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poMliengs bak evgpshunncy dy emocgg: 
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er oer 4350 eg 


o a7 


903 


ee igg Stat “igo 35 10a = 35.5 
EA rae ae iO, Ae. Se 
any tS eepe as MOD 624A 


19.7 10.4 ai 25.1 93 135. -eme 
109 - °"3.3 ary 11.2 -0.7 76. “3918 
8.0 6.9 9.0 126 10.0 ae 


19.1 24.2 14.4 BD.2 10.4 22.8 23.0 


Vv WO 159 6.6 17.0 34 25a -19.3 

Unit value = rae 6 ri i3 19.0 ripe -2.3 -4.7 

_ Terms of trade (goods) Speloe) -20.9 -13.7 -2.5 -22.6 13.5 22 

_ Terms of trade (goods and services) 41.2 -14.3 -10.4 -2.8 -17.3 10.6 13 
_ Purchasing power of exports of ~. 

_ goods and services 15.1 8.6 6.5 -1.3 -24.6 16.8 -11.8 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
*Preliminary figures. 


3. The external sector 


a) Merchandise trade 


The merchandise trade balance has been negative since 1980, and the deficit has reached high 
levels during the past three years. In 1983, however, the deficit of US$ 1.6 billion was a good deal 
lower than the US$ 2.4 billion deficit in 1982. This decrease was due entirely to the sharp reduction in 
imports, which went down by 22% as a result of the highly restrictive policy applied. 

i) Exports. Exports have tended to flag since 1981, and this process was even more marked in 
1983, when their value fell by 15% (see table 11). 

: The performance of the various export products was far from uniform. There was a moderate 
decrease in agricultural exports, while mining exports nearly doubled but industrial exports fell 
sharply (see table 12). 

The downward trend in exports has been no accident: it has coincided with the world recession. 
Colombian exports are concentrated in a number of markets, especially Latin American ones, which 
cannot be easily replaced and which have dropped off considerably in recent years. 
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In 1983, exchange policy was handled in a way which was intended to reverse the downward 
trend in exports. To this end, a policy was applied of raising the nominal exchange rate faster than 
both past and expected inflation. In addition, export subsidies were increased substantially; after 
having been maintained at around 10% in previous years, they rose to nearly 20%. Nevertheless, this 
policy has had very modest results: as already noted, exports fell sharply in 1983, and there were no 
signs of any appreciable recovery for 1984. er “ 

The exchange policy’s relative lack of effectiveness is clearly related to the nature of the world 
economy. The actions taken in many countries to revive and reorient their economies have clearly had 
a protectionist slant and have consisted of expanding production for the domestic market by reducing 
imports. Thus, the only means which many countries of Latin America have found of dealing with the 
obligations stemming from their excessive external borrowing has been to cut back imports, which 
were reduced by around 45% between 1981 and 1983. Colombia has not been able to escape the 
consequences of these policies, and the exchange adjustments have in fact not been enough to offset 
the quantitative measures taken by some countries to limit imports. Thus, the devaluation of the peso 
was by no means able to offset the effects of the devaluation and the establishment of preferential 
exchange rates in Venezuela and Ecuador, which had a very negative effect on Colombian exports. 
The difference between the trends in exports of manufactures and agricultural products tends to 
corroborate this statement. Because agricultural products are homogeneous and are less heavily 


Table 12 


COLOMBIA: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB’ 


Percentage 
breakdown 


1981 1982 1983° 1980 1983° 1981 1982 1983° 


Millions of dollars Growth rates 


Total 3 003 2 999 2 793 100.0 100.0 -24.7 -0.1 -6.9 
Total, excluding coffee 1543 1060 1299 40.5 46.5 -4.3°  -31.3 22:5 
Agricultural products 1809 1939 1 860 68.9 66.6 -34.1 7.2 -4.1 
Coffee 1460 1599 1494 59.5 53.5, -38.5 9.5 -6.6 
Bananas 136 154 166 Daf 5.9 24.8 [5e2 7.8 
Flowers 108 115 123 2) 4.4 5.9 6.5 7.0 
Beef 60 4l 30 1.8 Died: -14.3 -31.7 -26.8 
Shrimp 16 21 14 0.5 0.5 -5.9 31S =33.3 
Other 29 9 33 «192 60.8) 69.0 266.7 
Mining products 11 16 31 0.5 BL ey 335.3 45.5 93.8 
Coal 6 13 25 0.2 0.9 - 116.6 92.3 
Other 5 3 6 0.3 0.2 -54.5 -40.0 100.0 
Manufactured products 1183 1042 901 30.6 32.2 2.9  -11.9 -13.5 
Raw sugar 75 48 69 4.4 25 -57.1 -36.0 43.8 
Cement 68 56 34 1.3 12 28.3 -17.6 -39.3 
Textiles 124 90 82 oy! 2.9 -16.2 -27.4 -8.9 
Clothing 120 149 74 3.0 2.6 13% 24.2 -50.3 
Leather and footwear 45 61 34 1.0 12 125 35.6 443 
Metal products, | 
machinery and equipment 182 174 133 4.0 4.8 14.5 -4.4 -23.6 
Fuel oil, 33 48 Vearaae i, ihn 7a Ss keel 
Publications 42 39 30 ie i anh - TI 3 4 
Cardboard boxes 49 39 30—~C<*C es ms 
Precious stones 62 41 32 1.6 ral -1.7 33,9 -22.0 
Other 363°) 3978 ON37P4 AG ZT ORAM) NSS NTE FUR kg 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Colombian Foreign Trade Institute (INCOMEX). 


“Based on export records. The totals differ from the balance-of-payments figures. Preliminary figures 
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55.30 
57.70 


eee = 60.24 89.9 92.4 
aerll 62.65 87.4 89.7 
BoP It 65.14 85.6 87.8 
Ao 68.38 sox 84.7 87.4 
1983 
I. 72.14 86.9 89.0 
Fiat yy 76.34 84.9 86.9 
wet Ut 80.87 86.9 89.4 
. IV 86.09 90.3 93.2 


SS 
A Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the International Monetary Fund. 
This corresponds to the average of the indexes of the real exchange rates for the peso with respect to the currency of main trading partner 
_____- countries, weighted according to the relative importance of exports to those countries or imports from them. For information regarding the 
___ methodology and sources used for the calculations, see the technical appendix in the Economic Survey of Latin America, 1981. 


‘concentrated in Latin America, they can be shifted more easily to other markets, whereas 
manufactures are more limited in this respect. It is not easy, for example, to shift exports of boilers 
and home appliances, which have traditionally been sold in Latin America, to the markets of Europe 
and the United States. The shrinkage of the Latin American market has therefore almost inevitably 
affected the external sales of these products. 

The evolution of the exchange rate over the past eight years is shown in table 13. The real 
exchange rate began to drop as from 1975, witha slight recovery in 1983. These figures do not include 
export subsidies, however, which have played a very important role in the Colombian economy. If 
these subsidies, which decreased in 1975 and then moved back up in the second half of 1982, are taken 
into account then the pattern appears to be less irregular, and the difference between the current 
exchange rate and that of 1975 would be less. In that case, the improvement in the exchange rate 
might be said to have begun in mid-1982, and its recovery would be much greater than what is shown 
in the table. In sum, the real exchange rate would not be more than 20% below that of 1975, and the 
upturn over the past year and a half would be of the order of 15%. 

ii) Imports. Variations in the value of imports have traditionally been very closely linked to 
trends in the gross domestic product; this has not been the case, however, in recent years, when sharp 
fluctuations have been recorded. Thus, during the period 1979-1982 imports grew much more rapidly 
than the gross domestic product, and in 1980 their value rose by nearly 44%. As from mid-1982, 
however, they began to decrease and in 1983 their value fell by 22%. 
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These changes have not been chance events. Indeed, both were brought about by deliberate 
economic policy moves. Thus, in the 1978-1982 period, the real exchange rate was reduced, tariffs 
were lowered and the number of products whose importation was prohibited was decreased. The 
resulting drop in the relative prices of trade goods encouraged the purchase of these products abroad 
and helped to displace the purchase of national products. Imports therefore shot up while the output 
of some nationally-produced goods which had previously enjoyed greater protection decreased 
considerably. As already mentioned, the decline in industrial activity which began in 1980 is primarily 
accounted for by this factor. The harmful effects of this policy led to its modifications as from 1982. 
Since then, tariffs have been raised, the exchange rate has been raised faster than inflation and, even 
more significantly, the list of prohibited imports has been greatly expanded. Between 1982 and 1983, 
the percentage of imports subject to the prior licensing system rose from 38% to 53%. ¢ 

At the outset, the import restriction policy was intended to bring about reactivation, and this : 
was the means used to attempt to reorient the demand which had previously shifted to the exterior 
towards domestic production. Broadly, these measures were intended to restrict imports of consumer 
goods first, then those of raw materials, and only lastly those of capital goods. Their effects began to 
be felt from the second half of 1983 onwards and, as shown in table 14, consumer goods and especially 
durable consumer goods were the imports which fell most. 

The aims of import controls changed as the international reserves progressively sank. Thus, the 
restrictions have gradually been extended to include imports of capital goods and of some raw 
materials for which local substitutes cannot readily be found. The recessionary effects of these 
measures have not yet been felt because of the excess installed capacity which exists and the 
availability of stocks, but it is to be expected that this situation will act as a serious limitation with 
respect to future reactivation efforts. 


b) The balance of payments 


The effects of the reduction in exports were more than offset by the drop in imports. As a result, 
the merchandise trade deficit fell from US$ 2.4 billion in 1982 to US$ 1.6 billion in 1983 (see 
table 15). The negative balance on merchandise trade was compounded by the effect of interest 
payments, which were over US$ 600 million more than income under the same heading. The deficit 
on current account thus reached US$ 2.15 billion; although this is less than the deficit for 1982, it is 
still excessive. 


Table 14 


COLOMBIA: IMPORTS OF GOODS, FOB’ 


:___—— 


>, P 
Millions of dollars aes Growth rates 
1981 1982 1983? 1975. 1980 1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Re eae cht Sos 5 obtained ag eg 
Total‘ 6094 6095 5030 100.0 100.0 100.0 169 12.6 - -17.5 
Consumer goods 770 1062 576 LES 94 POM 11 S472 awe 937 See 
Non-durable 325 449 344 6.5 x5 68 17.9 9.8 38.1 -23.4 
Durable 445 613 232 5.0 8.6 4.6. 63:4. 4193782628 
Intermediate goods 3°12 2723) © 2 27 48.3 49.0 50 -2ee Lt 
‘ ‘ d : 17-3. 4=12"5) =7e 
Petroleum and fuels 902 645 650 2.0 15.0 20218 a ee eee ee 
For agriculture 188 217 183 ips 3.0 3.6 49.1 146 15.4 15.7 
For industry 2022 1861 1 694 44.8 31.0 3347 43 104 -80 9.0 
Capital goods 2172 2242 1 866 39.9 36.3 37 
ita ; , : SUS 217.7 OG i 
Building materials 126 125 104 1.9 iv ZL. -3).6 = 88:0 a Nee 
For agriculture 82 87 74 2 lips. oe Ed Oe fee Eo 6.1 14.9 
For industry . 1350 1297 1 043 20.3 20.9 205 17.8 T1S6 3,9 -19.6 
Transport equipment 614 733 645 15.5 12.9 12.8% 28:39. 212) 8194 -12.0 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Colombian Foreign Trade Institute (INCOMEX) 
, the data are based on import records and therefore differ from the balance-of-payments figures , 
Preliminary figures. Includes small lots of unclassified imports. ; 
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99 
969 
1 
725 
105 
-12 
632 
397 
Loans rece! 601 
Amortization payments -189 
Commercial banks“ - : 3 : . A 
___ Loans received = = = = : 2 
; Amortization payments = - - - ‘ 2 = 
Other sectors® 177 - 235 247 639 1 054 
Loans received — 533 208 512 437 990 1 334 
Amortization payments -155 -208 -276 -190 =391 -279 
_ Short-term capital -257 14 176 40 389 384 420 
_ Official sector -4 15 -22 -56 35 42 140 
Commercial banks -203 14 376 172 189 146 120 
_ Other sectors -50 -15 -178 -75 165 197. 160 
Errors and omissions (net) 159 19 68 WSs 316 63 -352 
__ Global balance 572 448 1 459 1 054 433 -974 -1 812 
_ Total variation in reserves 
3 (- sign indicates an increase) -661 c676n) an li 552m 1,311 -199 694 1 812 
__ Monetary gold -13 -56 -75 -324 -289 -187 
_ Special Drawing Rights -4 -18 -45 -14 -31 -40 -19 
IMF reserve position -41 Zz -6 -49 -30 -16 -81 
_ Foreign exchange assets -603 -604 -1 425 -925 151 936 2060 
_ Other assets ‘ : . 2 2 = ve 


Use Made of IMF credit - 5 = 2 . 2 


Set aaa aa EEE EES SaS EE 
Source: 1977-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, April de 1984; 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. “In addition to 

loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. “The global 
balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in reserves (of 
opposite sign) and the global balance represents counter part items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and variations 


due to revaluation. 
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Net external financing covered only a minimal part of the deficit on current account. Capital 
income fell sharply and was not even enough to offset the disbursements represented by amortization 
and interest payments. The country was thus exporting resources precisely at the time when it was 
suffering from one of the worst trade imbalances in recent years. Given these circumstances, the 
current account deficit was mainly financed from the international reserves, which went down by 
US$ 1.8 billion. This meant that, in 1983 alone, the country lost one-third of the international assets 
it had accumulated between 1975 and 1981. This brought the reserves down to US$ 3.1 billion by the 
end of 1983. oS 


c) The external debt 


Generally speaking, Colombia has followed a moderate policy with respect to external 
borrowing. As shown in table 16, the balance of the disbursed debt rose only very slightly between 
1975 and 1978. This trend began to change in 1979, when the debt started to rise rapidly; as a result, 
the balance of the debt more than doubled between 1978 and 1982. For its part, the ratio between debt 
service and exports of goods and services, which had remained moderate —under 20% — until 1980, 
started to move up quickly as from 1981 until, by 1983, it was around 35%. In view of the fact that 
amortization payments have continued to rise, this coefficient may also continue to increase. 

Despite its considerable increase in recent years, external indebtedness is still within what 
would be considered manageable bounds under normal circumstances. The outlook for the world 
capital market, however, appears to complicate the situation for Colombia. In 1983, following a major 
borrowing effort on world markets, barely US$ 275 million was contracted with private banks. The 
international banking system has given clear priority to the largest countries of the region, which are 
also the most heavily-indebted countries and could place the world financial system in a difficult 
situation. Consequently, much of the cost of the adjustment appears to fall on the countries which 
followed prudent borrowing policies. In Colombia, this is compounded by the fact that the adjustment 
process has been carried out very slowly, partly because the authorities put their faith in the 
comfortable reserve position they had enjoyed until 1981. In 1983, however, the situation was quite 
different: Colombia had the largest trade deficit in the region, yet the rise in its real exchange rate was 
the most moderate. As a result, the Colombian peso has been revalued in recent years in relation to 
the average level of currencies in Latin America. 


Table 16 
COLOMBIA: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 
(Millions of dollars) 


a 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Debt disbursed (at year-end) 3°712-°3' 951-4 106 4-247. 5 117 6 277" 7930" 9°42 P™ 10m 40 
Public ; 2527 2642 2842 2962 3456 4174 5168 6078 6752 
Private 1185" 1309 1 264: > 1285. (1 G61. 2-103. 2762= 5 345 3 988 

Servicing of debt cs 452 505 486~—Ss«O611 866° « 915%9 262990332 Da 
Payments of principal 217 247 246 327 458 305 323 411 534 

Public debt 99 125 188 215 418 258 266 336 347 
Private debt 107 63 71 90 40 47 57 75 187 
Payments of interest and 
commissions 235 258 240 284 408 608 878 921 895 
Public debt 108 119 133 135 231 284 402 600 510 
Private debt 117 127, 103 117 177 324 477 Pi 385 

Servicing of debt/exports of 

goods and services* 21.25 182) 1435 154° 9°19, 126 172g 7 34:7 

ee ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica. 

a rans fi ; iit . . ’ . on & agineas 

pisoappi , TohOuiaa ee ene ca de la Republica, ii) external liabilities of goods and financial 
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: COLOMBIA 
tae Table 17 
COLOMBIA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


(Percentages) 


7b air. . 1978 1979, 1980, 1981; 1982 1983 


. Variation from December to December 
Consumer price index* a 
Total for manual workers 25.9 29.3 17.8 29.8 26,5. 1 = 26.7 23.9 16.7 
Food 27.8 35.0 11.9 32.1 25.4 28.2 24.9 17-2 
Total for non-manual workers _—25.4 Bid 19.7 26.5 24.5 25.6 24.5 16.5 
Food 28.0 34.4 14.1 32.1 26.7 28.8 Zak 17.4 
Wholesale price index ar 19.7 21.6 27.4 25.4 PD 24.6 18.4 
Imported products 14.2 11.7 21.2 20.6 23.6 22.4 18.5 23.4 
Domestic products 35.6 21.8 20.7 28.7 26.5 2593 27.0 23.4 
Agricultural products 37.8 26.4 21.7 28.3 21.3 29.3 32.3 18.5 
Manufactures 24.0 18.2 ik: Wg 33.3 30.0 20.9 20.2 16.1 
Housing construction cost 
index 
- Whole country 18.9 22:3 3207. 30.0 26.9 22.0 21.7 24.6 
Bogota 18.9 18.6 36.4 29.7 27.4 20.2 22.0 17.1 


Variation between annual average 


Consumer price index* 
Total for manual workers 19.9 34.8 17.1 24.7 272 28.1 24.6 19.8 
Food 20.2 4352 12.6 22 28.7 28.5 25.4 20.6 
Total for non-manual workers 20.4 313 18.9 23.8 24.9 26.0 24.5 1 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the National Bureau of Statistics (DANE) and the Banco de la Republica. 
“National average. 


4. Prices and wages 


a) Prices 


Inflation has slowed since 1982. After having fluctuated around 26% between 1976 and 1981, 
the rate of variation in the consumer price index dropped to 24% in 1982 and to less than 17% in 
1983. The wholesale price index has followed a similar pattern, although with a time lag which has 
shortened in recent years; in 1982 it rose nearly 25% and in 1983 it climbed by somewhat more than 
18% (see table 17). 

Relative prices changed considerably in the 1980-1982 period. While the growth rate of 
industrial prices fell from 30% to 20%, the rate for agricultural prices increased from 21% to 32%. 
The stability of the inflation rate during this time therefore stemmed from the fact that the changes 
in some prices were offset by opposite changes in others. The drop in inflation only became 
appreciable in 1983, when the growth rates of agricultural and manufacturing prices tended to 
converge. During that year, the upward trend in the rate of increase of agricultural prices was greatly 
diminished and that of industrial prices also fell somewhat. The pattern followed by the latter has 
been very closely linked to the decline in effective demand which began in mid-1979. The drop in the 
rate of production and sales which was initially observed later prompted entrepreneurs to accept a 
reduction of prices in relation to costs. The faster increase in the prices of agricultural products 
stemmed from supply problems caused by the slackening of agricultural production in recent years. 
The change in this trend seen in 1983 was not, however, due to the restoration of normal production 
conditions. What apparently happened was that the effects of supply shortages were neutralized by 
the drop in the demand for foodstuffs due to the decrease in national income. The reduction in the 


Ikehy, 


} 


inflation rate is thus accounted for by the industrial slump which has been occurring for same time 
and by the decrease in the demand for foodstuffs brought about by the recession. Sa Ghie sd 


b) Wages and salaries : 

In 1983, wages in industry rose 26%, while in commerce they increased 19%. Nominal 
industrial wages have followed a steady pattern: the drop in their growth rate in 1983 was only slight 
and was much less than the decline in inflation. As a result, real wages increased 5% during the year, 
so that they have risen by an average of 3% per year in the 1981-1983 period (see table 18). 

Although nominal wage increases may seem reasonable when they are deflated on the basis of 
the consumer price index, they appear to be excessive if they are compared with industrial prices, 
whose evolution has been well below the average. In terms of prices in that same sector, industrial 
wages have increased at an average rate of 7% in recent years, and this has been one of the main 
reasons for the large companies’ declining profits. 

The pattern followed by daily wages in agriculture and wages in the commercial sector has been 
more erratic. After dropping in real terms during the 1980-1982 period, the former increased in 1983.. 
In contrast, the latter climbed nearly 5% in 1982 but dropped slightly in 1983 (see tables 18 and 19). 

Wage trends reflect a series of general patterns which have been observed repeatedly for 
several years. First of all, industrial wages are much more rigid than others and adapt to changes in 
inflation more slowly. These wages are not determined by the market as much as other 
remunerations and are therefore more sensitive to economic policy. 

The Government has had some influence in determining wage levels by virtue of the minimum 
wage and the wages paid in the public sector. The breadth of impact and effectiveness of such 
measures, however, vary according to the characteristics of each sector. Traditionally, the minimum 
wage has been closely linked to industrial wages, has had a more distant relation with wages in 
commerce, and has had practically no link with agricultural day-wages. Thus, variations in the 
minimum wage have been similar to those in industrial wages, not very different from those in the 
commercial sector, and have had no relation whatever to daily wages in the agricultural sector (see 
table 20). This asymmetric pattern is not always taken into account, however, when the minimum 
wage is set; it is often assumed that it influences all wages equally. 

The lack of co-ordination between adjustments in the minimum wage and inflation has pushed 
up real wages in industry, thereby lowering companies’ profits. Moreover, a considerable imbalance 
has arisen between those wages which can be regulated and those which cannot. Industrial wages 
have risen much more than wages in rural areas and in the commercial sector, thus distorting the 


Table 18 


COLOMBIA: EVOLUTION OF WAGES AND SALARIES 
IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


(Growth rates) 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
ea ee a ere ae a its 
Nominal wages 
Industry 
Non-manual workers 22.9 24.5 25,9 26.6 29.0 27.8 25.2 
Manual workers Diol 30.4 32.8 28.1 2957 28.8 26.2 
Commerce 32.4 26.5 28.3 32.1 26.3 30.9° 19.4 
Real wages 
Industry 
Non-manual workers’ —-5.9 4.1 1.6 1.4 2.5 2.6 4.4 
Manual workers‘® -5.6 IL-5 6.5 0.8 1.4 ai 5.0 
Commerce* 1.0 6.8 3.8 2.6 -0.6 4.8 0.2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the National Bureau of Statistics (DANE). 
Preliminary figures. Deflated by the consumer price index for non-manual workers. “Deflated by the consumer price index for 


manual workers. 
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, on the basis of data supplied by the National Bureau of Statistics (DANE). Wintec 

the consumer price index for manual workers. 


Table 20 = 
COLOMBIA: MINIMUM LEGAL DAILY WAGES 


a (Averages) 


Pesos Real growth rates* 
1978 1979 196D > 1981 1982-1983" 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 .1983 


Rural wages” 71 105 140 TF 2254 wacee 995.7. - IBF 5.4 0.4 DD 4.2 


a i Soa 


Urban sector‘ 


‘ ee} 
High 83 115 150 190 247 $08) eal Sel veers 3.0 0.6 37, 4.1 
Low 78 105 140 Aj 254 29) 134 8.6 5.4 0.4 DES) 4.2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica and the National Bureau of Statistics (DANE). 

Deflated by the consumer price index for manual workers. Crop-farming, stock-raising, forestry, hunting and fishing. 
“Remaining economic activities. 4In the departmental capital cities and adjacent municipalities. 


“In the remaining municipalities. 


overall operation of the economy. The high industrial wages impede normal operations and provide a 
strong incentive for companies in that sector to use a variety of labour-substituting procedures. 
Furthermore, the relative improvement in urban income encourages people to move to the cities and 
runs counter to the trend which should result from the migration of the labour force from rural areas 
to urban centres. Thus, since the rise in industrial wages has decreased the demand for manpower 
while increasing the supply, it has had a negative effect on the urban employment picture. Its effects 
have also been compounded by the unemployment stemming from the sharp drop in production. 
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5. Monetary and fiscal policy od ree fw 


a) Monetary policy 

The means of payment grew by over 25% in 1983 in comparison to the preceding year. This 
was the result of a 13.5% increase in the monetary base and a rise of nearly 11% in the bank 
multiplier (see tables 21 and 22). 

The issue of money in various forms to finance the national budget was the main source of the 
expansion in the monetary base. Firstly, the Central Bank granted direct credits to the national 
government. Thus, as may be seen in table 22, credit extended to the Treasury rose by US$ 47 billion. 
The remainder was accounted for by the international reserves, because the fiscal deficit has in large 
part been financed with the artificial income derived from the increased valuation of the international 
reserves. By this means, 55 billion pesos were issued. The input from external credit, on the other 
hand, was very limited. All in all, the Government made a very substantial contribution (44%) to the 
increase in the monetary base. 

Rediscounting was another important factor in monetary expansion and represented a 
considerable change in the way monetary affairs had been handled in recent years. Since 1975 a great 
effort had been made to reduce the Central Bank's direct financing of the private sector as much as 
possible; during the past year and a half, in contrast, ample use has been made of this mechanism to 
ease the situation of companies experiencing difficulties due to the recession. Special lines of credit 
have been created to finance the acquisition of financial institutions, to help some sectors suffering 
from specific problems, and to undertake a series of activities whose purposes have not been clearly 
outlined. It is estimated that over 40 special lines of credit were authorized in 1983. These measures 
reduced the monetary authority’s discretionary powers for regulating the amount of credit, inasmuch 
as the opening of a line of credit furnished other groups with a powerful argument for requesting 
similar treatment and exerting pressure to that end. Perhaps the only thing which averted an even 
bigger imbalance was the recession, which dampened the demand by companies. Consequently, bank 
credit expanded by 23 billion pesos, which was significantly less than the amount authorized by the 
Monetary Board. 

Development agencies did not act with a great deal of discipline either. Their disbursements 
rose by 27 billion pesos while the amount they took in rose by only 14 billion pesos, the difference 
being covered by Central Bank issues. The main cause of the imbalance was the Agricultural Finance 
Fund: the Government implemented an ambitious policy for expanding agricultural credit in order to 
help the sector recover, and this gave rise to a 37% increase in credit, which was far in excess of the 


Table 21 


COLOMBIA: EVOLUTION OF THE MAIN MONETARY AGGREGATES 


ee ee a ee eee 
Year-end balance in 
billions of pesos 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 


Means of payment (M,) 167.6 214.3. 259.7 325.7 408.9. 24.25 927.97 31.2 es eee 
Currency 66.9: 83.3. 100.6 129.4. 165.99 23.2..4°2454, 420.85 284 bee 
Current account deposits 100.7... 131.0, 159.1, -196.6...243.0) 23.6. =-30,1. 921.5522 age 
Quasi-money (M,) 126.1. 2144  336.0°° 417.5 5684) 255 =9700 4 567 24 40 ee 
Deposits in housing 

corporations 33.2 83.2" 1222 1722 2445 ~ 022 005 908 = 0 0 eee 
Savings deposits 46.0 583° 72.7 843°" 13246 568 2608 24678 16.0) sae 
Time deposits certificates 26.9" 72:8 “14. T** 161.07 191:89" 215.6" 1706" 93/g2 74 Te Som 
Extended money supply 
(M, = M,) 293.7 248.7 595.7 743.2 977.3 ~ 248° ~“46.0--~ 39.0 24.8 31.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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DOG 877. Os 298316 1:17:59 102.8 47:9. 54.0 V3: > DADS: 22125) 
0.7 OB O.Te52° 04 O53 S406 9 943 2125 -)-429* 250 


int 0.6 0.4 0.3 1.0 0.8 2138.5. --33:5 » 25.0 233.0) -20:0 

Private sector 1446 AO. 1 205)4 Ed, on BS 44 49.0.2 32.6 6.3 5.90 820 
_ Money market operations Pe ee 2 8 BI OES TAS 2.0 62.8  -49.0 
_ Long-term external / 


Uae % Oa 1s ey DET 275, 220) (44) . 27.2 23,4 — 18.4 

her liabilities 04 -04 04 -04 -04 

_ Treasury currency in 
_ circulation 12 1.8 ae | 3.5 BE L200 120.0,27 1b2, 4066, —. O95), 
‘Bank multiplier $272 5126. it 2as, 13445 148 ooe4/7- -08. -05 6.5. 310.6 
Means of payment 167 214 2a, 2 08, BS 28.9.) 218 y ide 4 298 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica. 
“Preliminary figures. ) 


possibilities for attracting deposits. Another factor in the imbalance was the construction sector's 
housing saving system. The low rate of return on such deposits spurred a large amount of 
withdrawals late in the year, which had to be covered by loans from the Banco de la Republica. 

The policy for open market transactions was also highly expansionary. As shown in table 23, 
Banco de la Republica bonds decreased by a total of 36 billion pesos. This was partially offset by its 
private sector liabilities, which for the most part corresponded to the increase in deposits made in 
order to obtain exchange permits for transfers out of the country. The net expansion under these two 
headings amounted to 16 billion pesos. 

The compulsory bank reserve policy also served the purpose of expanding credit to the private 
sector, since the 100% marginal legal reserve which had been required for several years was 
eliminated in early 1983, and the average cash reserve has been gradually declining. 

The expansion in credit to the private sector was accounted for by the development agencies 
deficit, the opening of new lines of credit, the reduction in open market transactions and the drop in 
bank cash reserves. The first three factors accounted for 27% of the expansion in the monetary base, 
while the last-named was responsible for an 11% increase in the multiplier. 
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The expansion of domestic credit was partially offset by the external sector deficit, which 
prevented a greater increase in the monetary base. 

The most negative aspect of this situation was the lack of co-ordination between interest rate 
and exchange rate policies. Bank loans rose 18% in real terms. One of the primary objectives of this 
policy of expanding financial resources was to lower interest rates, but the exchange policy seriously 
interfered with this, for in effect it provided for what was virtually a pre-announced devaluation of 
28% per year which, combined with international inflation, results in an external interest rate of 
nearly 40%. Under such circumstances, the expansion of financial resources had no major effect on 
domestic interest rates, whereas it did stimulate the outflow of capital. The extent of this 
phenomenon cannot be accurately estimated because of the widespread illegal transfers which took 
place, but judging from the situation with respect to minor and services exports and the parallel 
exchange rate for the dollar, this outflow probably accounted for a large percentage of the decrease in 
the international reserves. 

These sources of expansion did not act in isolation. Domestic credit did not expand due to the 
fact that early action was taken to offset the slowdown in the external sector. Domestic credit, 
budgetary credit and the external sector deficit are normally closely related, but they became even 
more so due to the lack of co-ordination between the policy concerning domestic interest rates and the 
devaluation. The greater profitability of external transactions clearly encouraged the use of resources 
for acquiring foreign excHange and paying the external debt. The expansion in domestic credit 
exacerbated the external imbalance, which in turn increased the fiscal deficit that was necessary in 
order to neutralize the dampening effect which this imbalance had on aggregate demand; and this, in 
its turn, resulted in greater public spending, more imports and a larger drop in reserves. Thus, a large 
part of the monetary policy’s negative effects involved the country’s international reserves. 

The interaction of these effects resulted in a 25% increase in the means of payment, which was 
similar to the figure for 1982 and the average in recent years. Although it is higher than the increase 


Table 23 


COLOMBIA: TRANSFERABLE SAVINGS 


Billions of pesos Growth rates 
1980. 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Total 299.1" > 443-7) 582.5 752.8 65.1 48.3 31.3 25.8 
Financial system 244.8 388.1 494.8 665.3 63.2 58.5 27.5 34.5 
Savings deposits Doe JQ. 84.3 106.0 24.3 Zink 16.0 55} 
Time deposit certificates 69.9 140.7 IGEU Ss 2h 165.8 101.3 14.4 312 
CAV deposits 83.8 L222 TAL8S~ -244:5 58.1 45.8 40.6 42.3 
Commercial finance company 
promissory notes 18.8 36.6 44.7 56.1 93.8 94.7 Oo a Pe 
Mortgage notes 11.1 12.0 14.1 16.0 2.8 8.1 EAS il ates 
Coffee bonds 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.7 -4.8 - - 17S 
Coffee certificates 14.8 20.6 39.2 
Electricity certificates - - - 6.0 - - - ; 
Banco de la Republica securities 49.2 51.3 84.3 48.0 90.7 4,3 64.3 -43.1 
Share securities ' 21.4 18.6 17.9 3.5 201.4 -13.1 -3.8 80.4 
Exchangeable securities LS OY, 24.0 13.8 63.8 2k 147.4 -44.4 
Agro-industrial securities 5.0 6.2 10.6 10.4 3 24.0 71.0 -1.9 
Exchange certificates 13.4 16.8 F129 20.3 ac] 25.4 89.9 -36,4 
National Government securities a 4.2 3.3 19.5 5.6 -17.6 -21.4 490.9 
Economic development bonds 5.1 4.2 3.3 2.5 -5.6 17.6 -2 14 24.2 
National savings bonds 17.0 . . . are 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica. 
Preliminary figures Savings and housing corporations. 
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COLOMBIA 
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COLOMBIA: BANKS INTEREST RATES“ 


1980 1981 1982 1983 
Effective nominal rate 36.4 38.6 35.9 34.2 
Inflation rate 26.5 26.7 23.9 16.7 
Effective real rate 78 9.4 9.7 15.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica. ane 


“Corresponding to time deposit certificates. 


in nominal income as of the end of 1982, generally speaking this percentage is acceptable. The 
amount of installed capacity that is being used, prevailing expectations and the conditions created by 
the recession make it possible to absorb a larger expansion in demand than the average in recent 
years. In this sense, the monetary policy followed during the past two years is compatible, in the short 
term, with inflation of under 20%. These conditions may of course change as past levels of activity are 
regained. In that event, a policy of greater austerity would be needed in order to bring about a 
systematic reduction in the rate of inflation. 

The lack of co-ordination between domestic credit and exchange policies was reflected less in 
the year-end monetary aggregates than in the trends they followed during the course of the year. The 
attempt to compensate for the decline in reserves by expanding domestic credit led to a series of 
adjustments which magnified the phenomenon that the authorities were trying to counteract. The 
efforts in this direction initially proved to be fruitless, and the means of payment decreased during the 
first few months of the year. The contraction caused by the drop in reserves was actually not reversed 
until the last two months of the year. This irregular pattern in the money supply introduced untoward 
elements into the functioning of the economy. The sharp decline which occurred early in the year 
exacerbated recessionary trends, and the big expansion seen late in the year is likely to create other 
types of problems at the outset of 1984. 

Interest rates have been one of the most complex aspects of economic management. The 
process of relaxing financial regulations which was begun in 1973 reached its culmination, in practice, 
in 1980, when intermediaries were authorized to establish interest rates on time deposits without 
restriction. The importance of this step lay in the fact that this rate had traditionally been one of the 
main points of reference used by the intermediaries in order to set the interest rates for loans. The 
elimination of restrictions on the former gave the banks virtually total discretionary powers in setting 
the latter, and since that time the interest rates on deposits have been excessively high. Table 24 
indicates that they have fluctuated between 8% and 15% in real terms, and other less refined 
information suggests that the rate on loans is over five percentage points higher. 

The high interest rates prompted a rapid expansion in transferable savings, which have 
increased much faster than inflation and nominal income (see table 23). Economic agents have 
shifted their stress from securities and direct investments in companies to financial paper, making 
corporate financial structure increasingly dependent on bank credit. 

Up until 1982, the growth of transferable savings was accounted for by the securities of the 
banking system and those issued by the Banco de la Republica in order to make transactions on the 
open market. This changed in 1983, when the Government reduced the interest rate on stock 
certificates and began to offer high-yield public debt bonds. The main source of expansion in 
transferable savings thus became public debt bonds. 


b) Fiscal policy 

The economy has shown a growing fiscal deficit since 1980. The action taken by the monetary 
authorities to eliminate this by reducing domestic credit speeded up the rise in interest rates and 
posed companies with serious problems of liquidity. In this sense, the fiscal deficit acted as a 
recessionary factor and has definitely contributed to the decline in economic activity during the past 


three years. 
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In late 1982 the Government approved a fiscal reform which was then revised and adjusted by 
the Congress in 1983; as a whole, it was presented as a means of expanding the tax base. The 
adjustments made were designed to help incorporate people into the tax system who had been 
operating outside of it, to create and strengthen systems for estimating income in order to prevent tax 
evasion, and to reduce tax rates as a means of encouraging people to fulfil their tax obligations. - 

As a first step, an amnesty covering assets was declared and it was provided that individuals 
who brought their tax payments up to date would be exempt from audits of their previous statements. 
At the same time, mechanisms for estimating income which had been introduced as part of the 1974 
reform and whose effectiveness had been demonstrated were extended to include other sectors. Thus, 
the tax on estimated income was extended to cover limited-liability companies, and new estimates 
were established in relation to sales of goods. Systems were also established for deducting taxes at the 
source,-thus facilitating the administrative monitoring of tax evaders. The rates of the various taxes 
were also reduced, and some standardization was sought in order to avoid encouraging the creation of 
corporations and the use of substitute names. The double taxation of corporations was indeed 
eliminated in part, and the tax on windfall profits was corrected for inflation. Finally, the penalties for 
tax evasion were increased and the use of substitute names was made a criminal offence. 

Table 25 provides a preliminary indication of the reform’s impact. It shows that income tax 
receipts rose 55 %, which was considerably greater than the growth of the gross domestic product in 
nominal terms. It is difficult at this time to ascertain exactly how much of this increase might be 
attributed to the new tax measures; however, a tentative approximation based on a review of 
historical series suggests that the reform accounted for approximately 15 billion pesos of the increase 
in receipts. This is barely 15% of the effective fiscal deficit, and is clearly a very modest result, 


Table 25 
COLOMBIA: EFFECTIVE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


Billions of pesos Growth rates 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1979 1980 1981. 1982 1983 


Current income 114.6 151.8 204.9 257.5 283.0 36.3 32.5 35.0 25.7 10.1 
Tax revenue TI2G6TSIAS 8 20 Y* - 25255" 2755. S75 B22 35.1 25.6 9.0 
Income and comple- 
mentary taxes STB SPD E5306 65:2 OOO 226 C164 
Sales taxes 23. 0raer 30520840: 55 24916: 1eHSI9% BSL. 1 S228 Be 3a 18.8 
Customs duties and 
surcharges 16.6: 24.8 92946-3660 ~38.84 = 2435: 49:2-e90k8. 5s 244, 4.1 
Profits on exchange 
operations 23.8 5.30.22. 35: St PAS 1502 1183 26 4 ik he Re 
Gasoline taxes 8.0 U4 18.1 20.1 24.2 371s e414 ee O02 11.0 204 
Others 4.3 4.9 4.8 6.7 6.9 8.2 Lae -2.0 39.6 2.9 
Non-tax revenue 2.0 3.0 3.8 5.0 TL -43 SUN Ace 316. 540 
Current expenditure 82.6 121.3 153.8 211.0 271.2 44.7 46.7 26.8 37.1 28.4 
Current savings 31.9 30.6 51.1 465 11.8 190 -43 67.0 -9.0 -74.6 
Investment 26.0 42.0 61.1 80.2 84.7 23.7 61.6 45.5 31.3 5.6 
Total expenditure 108.6 163.3 214.9 291.2 355.9 38.9 50.3 31.6 35.5 22.2 
Surplus or deficit 6.0 -11.4 -10.0 -33.6 -72.9 2.1 -12.3 236.0 116.0 
Financing 
External credit Sey 16.5 19.5 14.9 9.9 
Domestic credit -11.2 -5.9 -9.5 18.8 63.0 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Banco de la Republica. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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: f 
especially as the reform provides for a number of one-time adjustments. It remains to be seen how 
_ much the elasticity of tax payments has been changed. What is clear, however, is that the initial 
impact of the reform, which is usually greater in such cases, has been very limited. 

_ Table 25 also shows that tax receipts from external sector activities plummetted. Customs 
duties rose barely 4% in nominal terms, while exchange profits dropped in nominal terms. 
_ Surprisingly enough, the receipts derived from the tax reform did not offset the drop in receipts from 
the external sector. As a result, total tax revenue, which rose 9% in nominal terms, fell 7% in real 


__ terms. The fiscal adjustments did not even manage to counteract the cyclical trends of the external 
: sector. 


Operating expenses rose 28%, and investment expenditure climbed 6%. Total expenditures 
thus rose 22%, which is excessive in view of the fact that this percentage has been calculated on bases 
that have been greatly expanded in recent years. 

* The fiscal deficit has gradually increased since 1980. For 1983, it is estimated at 100 billion 
pesos, which is equivalent to 25% of the means of payment and 4% of the gross domestic product. 

This deficit was financed in three ways. Firstly, the Banco de la Republica opened up special 
lines of credit worth 38 billion pesos in order to finance the treasury deficit. Secondly, the 
Government took very active steps to place 17 billion pesos in securities on the open market. Thirdly, 
the income generated through the special exchange account from the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange amounted to 55 billion pesos. ! 

The fiscal deficit is one of the most difficult aspects of economic policy to analyse, partly because 
its impact has varied as external conditions have changed. Until 1982, it was accompanied by an 
expansion in international reserves which led the monetary authorities to restrict credit to the private 
sector. It acted as a recessionary factor, in that it helped to raise interest rates and reduced long- and 
short-term financing for industry. Given this frame of reference, it was logical to design a policy for 
recovery based on a reduction of the tax imbalance. However, conditions changed drastically during 
the first half of 1982, when devaluations in Venezuela and Ecuador increased the decline in the 
international reserves. This drop could not be offset by increasing the amount of credit extended to 
the private sector because, as a result of the recessionary conditions, at that time the sector was 
reluctant to accept funds. The fiscal deficit was an essential element in compensating for the drop in 
aggregate demand caused by the external sector deficit, and in this sense it clearly played an 
expansionary role during the year. The difficulty did not lie in the fact that this deficit existed, but 
rather in the lack of co-ordination of economic policy as a whole. The stimulus created by the gap 
between interest rates on domestic and external operations accelerated the drop in international 
reserves and caused the fiscal deficit to increase more than was necessary to maintain aggregate 
demand. The short-term economic situation was dealt with in a way which involved an unnecessary 
sacrifice of long-term conditions. The 1983 fiscal deficit will affect the future pattern of expenditure, 
and the outflow of capital will lessen the manoeuvring room open to the authorities in trying to 
reactivate the economy. 


\Despite the fact that revenue under this heading is derived from a monetary issue, in table 24 it is classified as tax income. Strictly 
speaking it should be shownas part of the fiscal deificit financed with credit from the Banco de la Republica. Therefore, the deficit discussed in the 


text is greater than the deficit shown in table 24. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary _ 

In a framework of widespread economic depression in Central America and amid the constraints 
imposed by a stabilization programme, the economy of Costa Rica achieved, during 1983, a slight 
improvement on the preceding year's very low level. This occurred despite the persistence of some of 
the external factors that had adversely influenced the economy, which, in addition, was faced at the 
beginning of the year with various disequilibria, especially in the financial area.! However, the gross 
domestic product's growth rate of a little less than 1% did not suffice to make up for the steep decline 
recorded during the two preceding years. Nor did this growth succeed in reversing the downward 
trend of the per capita product, which decreased for the fourth year in succession and thus dropped to 
a level lower than that of 1973 (see table 1 and figure 1). 

A stand-by arrangement with the International Monetary Fund had been signed at the end of 
1982. This agreement, which came into force during 1983, established a number of fiscal, monetary 
and exchange objectives which combined to form an economic stabilization programme. Most of 
these objectives were fulfilled and, as a general rule, economic policy developed within the constraints 
implied, except in the fields where a more favourable evolution of economic variables gave a certain 
amount of elbow-room, or in the few cases in which it was impossible to reach the goals agreed upon, 
because of the disproportionate political and social cost involved. 

If little headway was made in the area of the real economy, in 1983 some important advances 
were achieved in the reduction of certain financial disequilibria. Albeit they were not fully reflected in 
production as regards its quantitative results, they interrupted its downward trend and helped to 
establish more favourable bases for the evolution of the economy in the immediate future. 

In the first place, economic policy was highly successful in stabilizing the exchange rate. As 
from early 1981 and up to the third quarter of 1982, dollar quotations had been affected by marked 
speculative propensities in a free market whose operation was unregulated and chaotic. This led to 
successive devaluations which introduced biases and disequilibria throughout all productive activity. 
Thenceforward the monetary authorities assumed control of external operations, whereby a measure 
of rationality was infused into the management of the exchange rate, and the atmosphere of 
generalized speculation which exerted pressure upon it was mitigated. 

Secondly, and in close relation to the above, during the year there was an exceptional 
deceleration of inflationary pressure, which helped to shape a scenario more propitious to productive 
activity. The consumer price index rose by less than 11% between December 1982 and the same 
month in 1983, as against almost-82% in the corresponding period of the year before (see figure 2). 

Thirdly, a selective and more liberal wage policy was applied, which, given the marked slowing- 
down of inflation, resulted in a significant recovery of real wages, especially those earned by the 
lower-income strata. Thus, the increase in the minimum wage was so substantial in real terms as even 
to offset its sharp deterioration during the two preceding years. 

Lastly, in the external sector too results were obtained that helped to curb the downward trend 
of the economy. The renegotiation of part of the external public debt to private creditors and bilateral 
sources was successfully concluded, and the delinquent interest payments which had piled up were 
liquidated. Consequently, in 1983 the economy was no longer subject to’ the pressures that had 
negatively influenced the balance of payments in the past, and access to external financing was 
reopened to the private sector. Similarly, a considerable inflow of external capital became available,’ 
which allowed freer room for manoeuvre in the management of the balance of payments. 

1See the chapter on Costa Rica, in ECLAC, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1982, Santiago, Chile. 


2See section 5 below. 
3Of these inflows 91% was allocated basically to debt service payments. 
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Furthermore, the government made efforts to promote a rapid expansion of external sales, 
with the aim of reactivating the economy and ensuring an increasing flow of foreign exchange by 
virtue of which deferred external debt commitments could be met over the medium term. 

Perhaps the only financial field in which the objectives of the stabilization programme were not 
fully attained was the maintenance of fiscal discipline. Here political pressure, in conjunction with the 
social costs implied by the interruption of high-priority programmes, wage increases, the 
considerable rise in public debt servicing, and expenditure on security made it impossible to reduce 
the central government deficit, despite a significant tax effort. Nevertheless, thanks to the notable 
improvement in the financial situation of the rest of the public sector, its total deficit declined froma 
figure equivalent to 9% of the gross domestic product in 1982 to approximately 3% in 1983. 

Almost all the components of domestic demand, except private investment, reversed the 
downward trend they had been following. Even so, their growth was insufficient to counteract the 


— Table 1 


COSTA RICA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market prices 
(millions of 1970 dollars) 2 099 2 202 2 220 2 170 9% 1 989 
Population (millions of inhabitants) ALS) 2k 2.28 2.34 2.41 2.47 
Per capita gross domestic product 
(1970 dollars) 977 995 974 926 820 805 


Growth rates 
B. Short-term economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 6.3 4.9 0.8 -2.3 -9.1 0.8 
Per capita gross domestic product 3.0 1.9 -2.1 -4.9 -11.5 -1.8 
Gross income 2.4 4.7 0.4 shed, -11.1 22 
Terms of trade (goods and services) -15.5 -1.3 -2.4 -23.1 -9.2 ie. 
Current value of exports of goods : 
and services Foi 8.9 9:2 -1.9 -8.9 -3.9 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services alah 19.2 9.1 -21.4 -26.5 11.2 
Consumer prices 
December to December 8.1 $31: 17.8 65.1 81.7 10.7 
Variation between annual averages 6.0 9.2 18.1 37.0 90.1 32.6 
Money 22.0 94 15.0 52.2 67.5 35.9 
Wages and salaries“ 8.8 4.5 0.8 -11.8 -19.7 9.7 
Unemployment rate? ° 4.6 49 5.9 8.7 9.4 9.0 
Current income of government i729 5.7 21.0 41.7 TRS 61.0 
Total expenditure of government 27-2 20.3 26.8 9.8 64.4 67.9 
Fiscal deficit/total government 
expenditure” 30.5 39.0 41.8 24.8 18.8 223 
Fiscal deficit/gross domestic product? 6.0 8.0 9.1 4.3 3.2 4.8 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -266 -421 -459 -127 113 -36 
Balance on current account -364 -554 -658 -407 -206 -383 
Balance on capital account 491 436 749 358 331 401 
Variation in net international reserves 18 -113 33, -65 125 18 
Total external debt’ i rL2 1 463 2 140 2 414 2 860 4 096 
OP 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Provisional figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect. °G 1 real i ili i 
Social Security Fund. 4 Percentages. °As of oe sete “Disbursed shia tekce eal ie ae 
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contractions they had suffered in the two preceding years. Moreover, the evolution of some external 
variables was unfavourable, although less so than in the past. Firstly, during most of the year 
-Anstabi y in quotations for the main export products persisted, so that the terms of trade 
deteriorated still further.4 Secondly, the volume of exports of goods remained stationary, while their 
it value was reduced for the third year running. In these circumstances, the value of external sales of 
_ g00ds and services declined by almost 4%. This situation was influenced not only by conditions in the 
traditional markets —notwithstanding the economic recovery in the United States—, but also by the 
Stagnation of Central American demand and the financial constraints affecting the region's trade. 
___ In addition, both the very low level at which —despite its partial recovery— domestic demand 
remained, and the public sector's relatively limited financial capacity to provide incentives to the 
production apparatus, contributed to the atony of economic activity. Thus, albeit public investment 
was the most dynamic demand variable, its real amount was still 45% below the figure attained in 
e . 1980. Moreover, in 1983 private investment again declined. This was one of the most serious 
_ symptoms of weakness in the production apparatus, which is projecting over the medium term and 
__ shows that the private sector is maintaining a listless attitude, despite the great efforts made by the 
_ State to reduce disequilibria and restore stability to the system, even at the cost of the social sacrifice 
_ which the fall in real wages has implied. 
| Mainly owing to the limitations imposed by stabilization policy and by the financial straits of 
public institutions, it proved impossible to implement promotional programmes capable of 
encouraging production by way of a considerable expansion of domestic demand. 

On the supply side, the most dynamic variable consisted in external purchases of goods and 
services. Although during the first quarter their evolution was in keeping with the atony of 

production, during the second they underwent an acceleration which, although serving to absorb part 
of the inflationary pressures, once again aggravated the external imbalance; thus the deficit on the 
balance-of-payments current account jumped from under US$ 210 million in 1982 to a little over 
US$ 380 million in 1983. 

From the sectoral standpoint, depression continued in most of the productive activities. 
Outstanding features, however, were the appreciable recovery in the agricultural sector, and the 
further expansion of the energy sector, which was linked with an increase in household consumption 
and with exports of electricity to neighbouring countries. 

3 In consonance with all this, employment problems also continued to make themselves felt. 
Although the unemployment rate declined towards the end of the year, its annual average was still 
very high (9%). Moreover, such indicators as the decrease in the proportion of the total working-age 
population represented by employed persons and a certain stagnation of the labour force also point to 
the persistence of a difficult employment situation, which had the effect of weakening family income 
in the middle and lower strata. 

Owing to the strong pressure exerted by the consumer sector, and notwithstanding the price 
objectives established by the government, an active policy was pursued to control the widespread 
increases observable since the preceding year. Thus, the number of products subject to control was 
enlarged, authorizations for increases were limited, administrative mechanisms for ensuring 
compliance with ceiling prices were strengthened, and the increments budgeted for in the tariffs and 
prices of public services were deferred and in some cases reconsidered. 

Lastly, monetary policy was directed towards endowing economic activity with the necessary 
resources, while taking care, however, that these were not disproportionately increased, to prevent 
the generation of new inflationary pressures. The money supply, for example, was augmented by a 
percentage similar to the combined growth rates of prices and of production. Outstanding among the 
causes of its expansion was credit to the private sector, while that granted to the public sector evolved 
more slowly. 

In short, in 1983 there were manifest signs of a return to stability, fostered by a restoration of 
confidence in the system on the part of the various economic agents. Proper management of the main 
macroeconomic prices —wages, exchange rate and interest rates— had a steadying effect on 
expectations, and made it possible to eliminate obstacles to the normal operation of the economy and 
to arrest the recessive trends that had been observable. Full recovery of the economy, however, will be 
consolidated only if the external context takes a more favourable turn. 


4During the past six years the deterioration of the terms of trade was continuous. In the whole period they fell by 42%. 
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1970 1975 1980 1983 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


4Annual growth rate. bAverage annual rate for country total. ©Percentage variation from 
December to December. 4Millions of dollars. ©Percentages. 
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ETM Ie Table 2 
fe COSTA RICA: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown ~ Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 19837 1970 1980 19837 1980. 1981 1982 19837 


_ Total supply 2°780. .2585...2 264 2302. .126.6..125.2 115.8 .-06—-7.0 -12.4°) 1.7 
Gross domestic product nF ee 
_at market prices 21220 2 170 1973 ol 9897 1000s 100.0. 1000. 0:8 .-2:3 29:1 + O8 
Imports of goods 
_° and services MOO na (ALD ae 2 L 513s0 s20,007 o20.206 215.8 120.5, 925.9 =298 Tus 
Total demand 2780 2585 2264 2302 126.6 125.2. 115.8 -0.6 . -7.0..-12.4. 1.7 
Domestic demand 2 DAL end, WGA bl, 165i eB 5.0 a 10S Ti OE SurpAnlix <LonknrtAd 4.5 
Gross domestic 
investment Cio. 5 400 208 220 20D. 629.0. 10 66) 37.7. 45,1 58 
Gross fixed 
investment S61 422 258 Zod 195 2.5 «12,.0" EDAy =24,9 38/2 io 
Construction 332 249 180 169 98 149 8.5 2.0 -24.8 -27.9 -5.9 
Machinery and 
- equipment 229 173 78 70 O.7220103 3.5 -22.0 -25.0 -54.5 -10.5 
Changes in stocks 82 -22 -50 -19 1.0 Sif ee 0 
Total consumption 1704 1664 1557 1625 845 767 818 -24 -24 -64 44 
General government 312 294 286 2942 12:65 14.0 - 2514.8 gedlids 925.6 nie? Bye 2h7 
Private 1 S929 S/O Ae 2 hg 331. TPLTES Yer Tt ay mae ONY AN Ome Je =) ag M27 emer 


Exports of goods 
and services a tee 2h ey ee 4] 21.6 19:55 23.0 23.4 20.5 4-8 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures suplied by the Central Bank of Costa Rica. 
“Provisional figures. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


With the exception of fixed capital formation and the volume of exports, both supply and 
demand variables discontinued the downward trend they had followed during the preceding three- 
year period. Their increments were so moderate, however, that in no instance did they suffice to offset 
the contractions that had taken place in the years in question (see table 2). The expansion of total 
supply was mainly due to import behaviour, while that of total demand stemmed chiefly from the 
reactivation of public expenditure and the rise in private consumption. 

The total supply of goods and services increased by about 2% in 1983, after undergoing a 
marked decline in the preceding three-year period. This improvement was due toa slight recovery on 
the part of the gross domestic product and a more perceptible increase in imports of goods and 
services. Even so, the volume of external purchases reached only the absolute levels that it had already 
attained by the beginning of the 1970s. This suggests that during recent years some structural change 
in the operation of the economy may have occurred under the pressure of the severe constraints 
imposed by the current recession. In fact, while the proportion of the gross domestic product 
represented by imports was nearly 27% in 1970 and in 1980 was still over 25%, in 1983 the import 
coefficient was only 16% (see table 2). 

On the side of total demand, the most striking feature was an almost 5% increase in private 
consumption, together with a partial recovery in public consumption. In contrast, gross fixed 
investment contracted for the fourth consecutive year —although less sharply than in the three 
preceding years—and the volume of exports of goods and services was reduced by more than 8%. 

Despite financial difficulties and the need to reduce the fiscal imbalance —one of the goals of 
stabilization policy—, public expenditure was a dynamizing element in demand. During the past 
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decade, it had played an important role in economic growth, with respect both to investment and to a 
outlays in connection with the expansion of social services. However, as tax revenue increased more — 
slowly, serious imbalances in the public finances were gradually accumulated. This led to a real 
contraction of public expenditure in the two-year period 1981-1982, which strengthened the 
depressive trends of the economy.? =~ ot “ee 

The private sector, on its part, continued to maintain a cautious attitude towards investment. 
This could imply that the evident symptoms of stabilization and the still weak indicators of recovery 
have made no substantial difference to the expectations of the entrepreneurial sector. Among the 
factors that are having an inhibiting effect on private capital outlays may be mentioned the following: 
the financial troubles of many enterprises, the problems faced by the Central American Common 
Market, the considerable percentages of idle production capacity, the high rates of interest and some 
credit restrictions. In any case, the decline in investment is of special importance because it has 
repercussions that spread beyond the immediate conjuncture, in so far as it represents the 
decapitalization of certain major sectors of production, an event which would cramp economic 
growth possibilities over the medium term. 

In contrast, private consumption increased by almost 5%, after continuously declining in the 
preceding three-year period. In addition, during thé year changes probably took place in its 
composition —as has been pointed out before— in consequence of the differential behaviour of the 
income of the various population strata.° A wage policy clearly designed to benefit the lower income 
groups was again put into effect in 1983. This necessarily entailed rationalizing the expenditure of the 
middle strata and safeguarding at least the consumption of lower income wage-earners. 

The quantum of exports of goods and services, in its turn, dropped by 8.5%. This behaviour 
reflected the juxtaposition of structural problems and unfavourable conjunctural factors. On the one 
hand, external demand was characterized by weakness and instability. On the other, despite the 
efforts made in recent years to support export-oriented productive activities —development 
programmes, exchange measures, credit preferences, etc.—, no significant results have been noted up 
to now, not only because the effects of the incipient and uncertain economic recovery of the developed 
countries are not yet perceptible, but also because of the abnormal state of intra-Central American 
trade. 


b)  Bebaviour of the main sectors 


The level of activity of the sectors of production continued to fall, although more slowly than in 
1982. This indicates that the generalized economic crisis persisted. Production of non-basic goods and 
services remained virtually stationary at the preceding year’s low levels, despite the appreciable 
recovery in agriculture. Basic services showed a growth rate of about 6%, mainly influenced by the 
notable 18% expansion of production in the electricity, gas and water services (see table 3). 

i) The agricultural sector. After a year in which an irregular rainfall régime affected harvests in 
the preceding crops cycle, the favourable weather conditions in 1983 made it possible to obtain 
normal yields in most crops. With the aid of the traditional agricultural support policies —credit 
assistance, preferential interest rates and other development programmes— and of certain measures 
introduced during the year, the agricultural sector enjoyed a recovery which signified a growth of over 
4%, as against a contraction of nearly 7% in 1982. 

Since the present administration took office in May 1982 agriculture has been one of its main 
concerns. The idea implicit in the slogan “back to the land”’ was to promote measures which will 
invigorate agricultural activities as a means of broadening the domestic market, ensuring food 
security and increasing production for export. But financial difficulties, the need to cope with other 
urgent priorities deriving from the conjuncture, a heap of administrative obstacles, and conflicts 
between economic policy objectives held back this programme. Nevertheless, support measures were 


* Apparently this is one of the structural factors that has worsened in the present conjuncture, mainly owing to the relative inelasticity of 
public expenditure, which it is difficult to reduce, on the one hand because of its strategic importance in social services and therefore in the degree 
iF ee large aa ta onthe other hand, because of its close relationship with economic growth. It is asignificant fact that the decline 
Of productive activity during the past two-year period was accompanied by contractions i bli i i i 
Cont Oth ke reand eeehee toe P y n public expenditure and that the slight recovery in 1983 

6See the chapters on Costa Rica in Economic Survey of Latin America, 1981 and 1982, Santiago, Chile. 
7See “Volvamos a la tierra’, Government Programme, 1982-1986. 
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COSTA RICA: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY KIND OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY AT FACTOR COST 


Millions of dollars Percentage a 
at 1970 prices breakdown Growth rates 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983* 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Gross domestic product’ 1965 1787 1801 100.0 100.0 1000 “08 -04 -91 08 


Goods 849 742 7505i444.9 43.9 420. -01 -1.6 -12.7 0.9 
: Agriculture 387 368 385.4 25.0; 18,8 —295 -0.5 Sei -4.9 4.4 
Manufacturing“ DSe 2 209 tu 294), 45.2 acGTEO Ncr165 0.8 -05 -149 -18 
Construction 111 75 71 47 Wee 4.0 =i 27 =-32:6- - --6.0 
Basic services 198 198 210 6.8 9.9 11.8 6.7 14 -0.2 5.7 
Electricity, gas and water 51 54 64 2.0 2.4 £6 11-8 7.8 SNCs 
Transport, storage and 
communications 147 144 146 48 ile 8.2 2 -0.7 =2i2 1.0 
Other services 878 825 825 48.3 46.2 46.2 0.8. -3.5.--6.0 - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
restaurants and hotels 268 223 221 gee 15:2 12.4 -3.0 -10.6 -168 -0.9 


Financial institutions, 
insurance, real estate 


and business services 2. ~ L09e 282 Ory) 3.69 lal 158 5.7 -04 0.7 ites 
Ownership of dwellings 144 145 145 8.4 iss 8.1 2.4 ey OG =-03 
Community, social and 
personal services 333 323 6225 WD? -16.9°218.0 2.8 05  =-2.9  —-0.6 
Government services 244 239 239 Si Dal 2s 3.6 LS) a2 : 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Costa Rica. 
“Provisional figures. ” As the general method applied consisted in extrapolating the individual activities and the totals independently, 
the sum of the former does not coincide with the latter. “Including mining. 


launched, such as a programme to increase agricultural production (Programa de Incremento de la 
Produccién Agricola-PIPA), a national dairy development programme (Programa Nacional de 
Fomento Lechero), and a local irrigation project (Proyecto de Riego en el Tempisque), and progress 
was made with the implementation of a development programme for livestock production and 
animal health (Programa de Desarrollo Ganadero y Sanidad Animal). 

The growth of the agricultural sector was based essentially on crop farming, which showed a 
substantial increase (7%), while livestock production remained stationary, and forestry and fishing 
continued to follow their sharp downward trend (see table 4). 

During recent years, it has been noted that the possibilities of extending the agricultural 
frontier might be approaching exhaustion and that there are signs of a slow but systematic tendency 
towards land concentration, on the basis of an expansion of export-oriented agriculture and especially 
stock-breeding. This would account for the sporadic agrarian conflicts in some localities and might be 
one of the structural factors that restrict the sector’s growth. Nevertheless, in the recent years of crisis 
agriculture has maintained an upward trend, supported by efficient organization. 

The coffee crop once again increased (by 3%) thanks to a satisfactory rainfall régime and to the 
Programme for the Improvement of Coffee Production which has made for bigger yields. This 
occurred despite the fact that production costs once again rose -because of increases in imported input 
prices and in wages— and that during the first nine months of the year prices were consistently low.® 
During the last quarter international quotations improved, but sales abroad were limited by the quota 
fixed for Costa Rica. Surpluses therefore began to accumulate of which only part could be sold in new 
markets, at a cofisiderably lower price. 


8In addition, some outbreaks of rust were discovered; this disease may affect future costs and yields of this crop. 
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Production of bananas —the second most important item among traditional exports— slightly 
decreased for a second time. This activity has been stagnating because of the contraction of the area 
planted, since the leading banana producer and exporter enterprise has begun gradually replacing this 
crop by African palms and citrus fruits. Among the factors to which this is due is the maintenance of 
international banana prices at very low levels, while production costs and export taxes have steadily 
increased. Furthermore, the fact that this enterprise primarily exports its own output discourages 
small independent producers. 

Sugar-cane production practically recovered from the preceding year’s decline, thanks to bigger 
yields, the application of some support programmes and, furthermore, favourable weather 
conditions. 


Table 4 


COSTA RICA: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


ee 


~ Growth rates? 
1970 1975 1980 1982. 1983%@_§_< —£—_—_——_____——_ 
27 : i 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of agricultural 


production 
(base 1970 = 100.0) 100.0 123.1 134.9 130.0 13537) -0.6 3.2 -6.6 4.4 
Agriculture : 100.0 122.8 135 138.7 148.8 0.7 2st -3.3 Fis) 
Livestock 100.0 118.5 133.8 127.9 128.5 -3.6 8.6 -12.0 0.5 
Forestry 100.0 .. 139.4... 142.9. 1109 96.2 5.9 ~9-5.0> -718:3»921338 
Fishing 100.0 WO 7e7, 270.2 191.3 172.6;, .-22.8;  AISiS eases -9.8 
Production of main 
crops* 
For export 
Coffee 81 85 106 iS 118 7.9 6.3 2.0 el! 
Bananas 959 P22 1 1 108 1 136 1 128 -4.1 3.0 -0.4 -0.7 
Sugar-cane 21S 252A ee Onn e 2 40a a OS 0.2  -3.0 2.9 
Cocoa 4 7 5 3 2 -49.2 -4.1. -30.7 -44.2 
For domestic consumption 
Rice 56 179 231 149 260 5.0 35 932 74.7 
Maize 71 68 75 86 99 3.3 9.9 4.5 14.4 
Beans 12 15 12 16 14 1.6 6.7 32.8) + =12/0 
Sorghum - 20 42 31 3 litt 2357 #82259 2.1 -2.7 
Tobacco 2 3 2 1 Doyh: -22:8 5.5 -23.9 7.0 
Plantains 60 67 90 90 93 10.6 -0.2 - ai 
Indicators of livestock 
production‘ 
Animals slaughtered 
Cattle 111 128 118 111 D7 i HIB 24.654 -24, 6mm Dek 
Pigs 9 10 19 18 18.) yed.9 6.8 -14.8 5.1 
Poultry 4 5 5 4 vet er: ea EA ee 10.2 
Other Production 
Milk $ 206 251 308 303 333 0.7 0.7 -2.4 10.0 
Eggs 272 344 430 424 420 16.0 0.1 -1.4 -1.0 
Indicators of forestry 
production 
Wood 482 671 687 533 462 5.7 49 -18.4 -13.3 
Fishing: volume 
of catch “i 14 19 13 12 -22.8 -18.8 -12.9 -9.9 
LZ 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Provisional figures. °Growth rates are given in real, not rounded, figures. “Thousands of tons 
Millions of litres. Millions of units. / Thousands of cubic metres. : 
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In general, production of basic grains sufficed to ensure supplies for the domestic Bice 


Z ut: standin g aspects were the spectacular increase in the rice crop and the dynamism of maize 
_ production, although at the beginning of the year some consignments of basic grains had to be 
_ imported because output had been small in the preceding year. In the case of rice, for some years now 
_ abrupt fluctuations have been observable, which have entailed, on the one hand, making purchases 
abroad and, on the other piling up stocks which could not be exported, because domestic costs were 
higher than the international market price. 

____ Lastly, within the livestock sector, which showed a measure of reactivation, beef production yet 
r again suffered a sharp reduction (-13%), which was basically reflected in external sales. It would seem 
_ 


itsta 
=e 7 


to have been the result of over-extraction in the recent past, when on top of the poor yields caused by 
lack of rain, cattle slaughtering was speeded up with the aim of making the most of exchange 
advantages. This behaviour is of special significance inasmuch as it may well project a downward 
_. trend over the medium term, in an activity which is of considerable importance in the production 
‘System. 

li) The manufacturing sector. The decline in manufacturing production which had begun in 
1981 continued, although at a slower rate than in the preceding year. The scanty indicators available 
revealed contractions in almost all the industrial branches, outstanding examples being the textiles, 
leather, wood, chemical products and basic metalworking industries. 

For some five years past, the manufacturing sector has shown symptoms of weakness as regards 
maintaining the same growth rate as in the preceding decade. This is ascribed to the depressive effects 
brought about by the reduction of domestic demand, the loss of dynamism in Central American trade, 

_and some degree of exhaustion of import substitution possibilities. In addition to all this, in the year 
1982 there had been difficulties in obtaining an adequate supply of raw materials —because of the 
shortage of foreign exchange—, an increase in costs, basically attributable to the national currency 
price of imported inputs, and a rise in interest rates. Generally speaking, all these adverse factors were 
still present in 1983, with the exception of the obstacles to the purchase of raw materials, since 
exchange policy gave priority to the granting of foreign exchange for that purpose. However, a 
certain reanimation of domestic demand had stimulating repercussions, above all on branches 
producing basic consumer goods. 

Furthermore, the financial difficulties faced by the other Central American countries, combined 
with a real contraction of their domestic demand and operational obstacles in intra-regional trade, 
restricted the favourable effects that might have been expected from the variations in the exchange 
rate. During the year balances were accumulated against El Salvador, Guatemala and Nicaragua which 
had to be covered by the Central Bank of Costa Rica, and this caused some domestic monetary 
expansion. In order to lessen the inflationary effects that this situation might produce, during the 
second half of the year the authorities began to restrict exports to certain neighbouring countries and 
to impose payment conditions for current transactions. It was not until the end of the financial year 
that possibilities of documenting the debts and establishing amortization programmes began to take 
shape. Thus intra-regional sales slackened and manufacturers viewed the region’s future prospects 
with even less optimism than before. 

Notwithstanding all this, economic policy was directed towards reactivating the national 
economy by way of external demand, although without underestimating the potentialities of local 
demand. In this connection, activities concerned with the quest of new markets for non-traditional 
products, especially manufactures, were raised to the ministerial category. This decision cannot be 
expected to produce immediate results, but new markets have already been opened up —especially in 
the Caribbean—, advantage being taken of installed capacity and the experience gathered in trade 
with Central America. Sales in these markets, however, still represent only a small proportion of 
Costa Rica’s foreign trade as a whole. 

iii) Other sectors. It was the electric energy sector that diverged farthest from the depressive 
trends of the economy. In normal circumstances, this sector maintains a close correlation with the 
other economic activities, at any rate those of an urban character, but the increase that took place in 
the preceding two-year period, and, in particular, the significant 18% expansion achieved in 1983, 
were due to the entry into operation of the hydro power station El Arenal. This permitted an 
appreciable extension of the distribution network basically used for household consumption and for 
the increasing sales of energy to neighbouring countries (Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama). 
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The product of the construction sector went on decreasing, on topof the drastic contractions of 
two years before. Public works, which were mainly concentrated in the continuation of three major 
highway projects and two in the field of hydroelectricity, showed an upturn which proved insufficient 
to neutralize the decline in private construction. The latter activity was one of those hardest hit by the 
crisis, and although the negative implications in the overall picture were enormous, they were even 
more inauspicious with respect to employment. From various indicators it can be seen that 
construction did not entirely keep to its typical seasonal fluctuations. At the beginning of 1983, 
requests for permits indicated that some reactivation might be expected; at mid-year, sales of cement 
—excluding government consumption— and of other building materials pointed to a decline, while 
at the end of the period most of the relevant indicators —including employment— reflected a 
recovery. This recrudescence was based to a major extent on official programmes and on the financial 
backing given to construction of low-cost housing. The other sectors, in particular transport and 
business, remained at about the same levels as in the preceding year. 


c) Employment and unemployment 


Traditionally, the Costa Rican economy has been characterized by the maintenance of a 
satisfactory level of employment with seasonal variations, consistent with the nature of the diverse 
economic activities. As soon as the first symptoms of the present economic crisis appeared (1980), 
the main employment indicators began to reflect the depressive trends of the economy and to show 
changes in seasonal fluctuations. In the past, the different unemployment indexes rose between 
March and July.and declined in November, coinciding with the busiest seasons in crop farming, 
especially coffee growing. As from 1981, almost all indexes followed atypical trends, possibly 
reflecting the degree of arrhythmia prevailing in productive activity. According to provisional 
estimates, during 1983 the rate of open unemployment stood at a high level in the months of March 
and July, and dropped abruptly in November (see table 5). It was the second year that this had 
happened, both globally and in the rural and urban areas, which might suggest that towards the end of 
the period certain signs of economic reactivation became more marked. But it might also point to 
phenomena of adaptation to the insufficiency of jobs. 


Table 5 


COSTA RICA: EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT TREDS“% 


1980 1981 1982 1983 
No- No- No- No- 
March July vem- March July vem- March July vem- March July vem- 
ber ber ber ber 

Unemployment rates” 

Open 4.6 2.9 eB 74 8.7 8.7 ib 9.4 6.6 9.0 9.0 5.5 
Rural 4.0 5.9 4.3 he 8.4 6.8 8.7 8.3 4.4 8.2 8.7 47 
Urban D2 pee 6.8 i) SIS tO LOA res 8.9 9 SS, 6.4 

Urban, Central Valley 4.67 5:45 “6:7 3S SAS 10:7 104 510.6" = 89.9 Sie ne ee 

Equivalent ° 8.8 7.6 8.1 8.5 8.7 py demi We oe 1: Sa I hh a 
Rural 10.3 8.4 9.1. 10.0 ~ 10:8 2 10.7" 13:5) a lt-7 dee ete Ome ees 
Urban 6.9 6.7 7.0 6.9 6.4 3.5 102 16.8 ies 8.7 9.1 

Urban, Central Valley 6.2 6.1 6.7 6.6 6.0 8.4 4 SEES 1258" 10:7 8.8 : 

Participation rates‘ 34.4 34.7 36.3 34.5 35.0 38.7 35.8 36.1 37.8 344 35.5 36.6 

Indexes 

Labour force 129.5 131.6 138.7 1327 136.0 151.3 141.0 143271514 138-85 1449 149.8 

Employment 133.2 133.6 141.4 132.7 133.9 149.1 137.6 140.1 152.4 1363 141.5 1528 

Unemployment 80.4 106.0 103.7 133.1 162.0 1784 183.3 182.8 1348 170.7 177 Bal Wl 

: : 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Ministry of Labour and Social Security and the Ministry of Economic Affairs, Indust d 

Commerce. Ae 
» Figures obtained from household surveys on employment and unemployment. 
Percentages of labour force unemployed. “Underemployed population expressed in terms of open unemployment. 
Labour force as a percentage of total population. “Based on figures from the census taken in May 1973. 
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‘sags In the first place, an increasing proportion of the workers declaring themselves as employed 
had probably found a foothold in the informal sector, both in intermediary activities and in other 
{ eats: for which feason average productivity was perhaps reduced. Secondly, it is also possible that 
“ai mecen ota may have ea place in the historical patterns of migration from rural to 
_ urban areas, while at the same time a larger number of persons ceased tryin i 
_ Successive ‘periods of looking for a job. oom ‘ Eas Sareoemr thoes ae 
F _ un The figures reveal a slight increase in the proportion of rural population; a surprising 
_ Stagnation of the labour force, a rise in rural unemployment and, in general, a contraction in the 
f coefficient of employed persons in relation to the population of working age (over 12 years). This 
seems to suggest that traditional methods of estimating employment indexes in normal periods lose 
some of their validity in face of an abnormal economic situation; it also points to the persistence of a 
significant degree of unemployment, although there are other indicators which support the 
- hypothesis that the process of recovery became brisker towards the end of 1983. 


4 3. The external sector 


a) Introduction 


The external sector variables continued to limit domestic productive activity, but less severely 
than in 1982. Neither the economic recovery in some of the developed countries, nor domestic 
policies designed to expand exports, produced the desired effects. The outlook therefore continued to 

_be very uncertain for the export-oriented agricultural sector, both with regard to trends in demand for 
the main products, and in respect of the price instability that characterized their markets. Moreover, 
various obstacles that had been drastically affecting inter-Central American trade remained operative 
and even tended to worsen, combining with the general weakness of demand in the neighbouring 
countries. 

In the financial area, however, some success was achieved in easing the pressure created by the 
formidable burden of external debt servicing and the isolation to which the country was being 
relegated by failure to meet its external commitments. The relief obtained was largely due to the 
rescheduling of the maturities of a considerable proportion of the debts. This, in turn, allowed more 
room for maneouvre in international transactions and safeguarded external supplies within a 
framework of exchange stability. 

Generally speaking, most of the economic policy measures adopted during the year were linked 
to the external sector, with a view to attenuating balance-of-payments disequilibria and reinstating 
exports as an important stimulus to economic reactivation. Thus, early in the year barter regulations 
were established to make operations viable that would rationalize import priorities and permit the 
sale of some production surpluses. Moreover, internal incentives —such as preferential interest rates 
for stockbreeding— were maintained in the case of certain strategic lines of production; debts 
contracted by Central American importers were discharged to domestic producers —assets which 
were absorbed by the Central Bank—-; official feelers were repeatedly sent out or support was given to 
private-sector efforts with a view to opening up new markets —especially for manufactures formerly 
exported to Central America—; the task of export promotion was raised to ministerial status and, 
towards the end of the year, an “export contract” was finalized for the purpose of attracting foreign 
investment which would accept a definite commitment to generate exportable production. While 
these and other measures in the same field can only bear fruit over the medium term, their adoption 
reveals how the State strove to give an impulse to foreign trade, in the midst of a lively national 
controversy provoked by the schools of thought which base the possibilities of economic recovery on 
dynamization of the domestic market. 


b) The evolution of the exchange rate 


One of the noteworthy successes of economic policy during 1983 was the feat of stabilizing the 
exchange rate after its abrupt fluctuations during 1981 and part of 1982. This event, which had 
positive effects oh most of the macroeconomic variables —not only those relating to the external 
sector—, stemmed from careful management of exchange policy, from the availability of new 
external financial support —which supplemented the country’s own resources for smoothly meeting 
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demand for foreign exchange— and from an appreciable reduction of the pressure that external debt 
servicing had been exercising —due to the accumulation of payments in arrears— on the movement 
of foreign exchange. 

Thus, during most of the year only two effective exchange rates were in force:? the “interbank” 
and the “free” rates, handled by the Central Bank. In addition, in the course of 1983 changes took 
place in both markets, some gradual and others punctual. On the one hand, the interbank exchange 
rate was slightly raised on two occasions, and on the other hand, the free market rate was little by little 
reduced. At the end of June the monetary authorities decided to increase the interbank exchange rate 
by 1 colon and to reduce the free rate by the same amount. The aim of this measure was to encourage 
exports —since net payment for 98% of these was made at the interbank exchange rate—, to 
discourage imports and to advance more rapidly towards unification of the exchange rates, which is 
one of the commitments assumed with the International Monetary Fund under the stabilization 
programme. In this way, the buying and selling interbank rates were established at 41 and 41.50 
colones to the dollar, respectively, while the free rate fell to 43.10 colones for the buyer and 43.60 for 
the seller. Additionally, the Regulations for the Application of the Exchange Régime were also 
modified, with the object of giving preferential treatment in the authorization of foreign exchange to 
enterprises exporting goods whose domestic production content exceeded 35%, and to those whose 
annual sales amounted to over one million colones. Lastly, at the beginning of November, the 
monetary authorities established a single exchange rate of 43.15 colones (purchase) and 43.65 colones 
(sale). s 

In short, in consequence of the last exchange adjustments, the foreign exchange market was 
successfully rationalized —and the harmful inward effects of instability on the economy were 
averted— by concentrating it ina single exchange rate. Nevertheless, despite its slight recovery in the 
second half of the year, the effective exchange rate was considerably lower in 1983 than in the two 
preceding years (see table 6). 


c) Merchandise trade 


Despite the efforts made to encourage exports and restrict external purchases, merchandise 
trade showed a tendency towards disequilibrium, once the effects of the exchange adjustments were 
exhausted. Up to 1980 the trade deficit had rapidly increased, influenced more by a high 
import/product elasticity than by the slow growth or reduction of external sales. In 1981, as a result of 
modifications of the exchange rate and the generalized economic contraction, this imbalance had 
been drastically reduced, and in 1982, for the first time in many years, a positive balance had been 
obtained, thanks to a decrease in imports. In 1983, although the low levels of production were 
maintained, the balance became negative again —although the deficit was moderate— because of an 
upturn in external purchases and a slight falling-off in exports (see table 7). 

i) Exports. The FOB value of external sales amounted to US$ 850 million, a slightly smaller sum 
than in the preceding year, when a decrease of 13% had already taken place. This behaviour was 
aoa exclusively due to a decline, for the third year running, in the unit value of exports (see 
table 7). 

. Among traditional export products, the value of coffee sales fell by 4% owing to a 9% drop in 
its average price, which more than offset the effects of the 5% increase in the volume exported. 
Coffee-growing is, of course, an activity of special importance in the Costa Rican economy, not only 
because of the amount of foreign exchange it brings in to the balance of payments, but because of the 
employment it generates and the considerable quantity of production processes it involves. 
Consequently, a steady reduction of the value of coffee exports has discouraging repercussions on 
several segments of the economy. The basic problem lies in the constraints imposed by the quota 
system when world demand is weak. Although towards the end of the year there was a slight 
improvement in quotations on the markets of the International Coffee Organization (ICO), it was 
impossible to take advantage of this because the quota allotted to Costa Rica had already been covered 
so that part of the crop had to be sold on other markets, where the price is approximately 40% lower. 


°In addition, there is an official exchange rate of 20 colones to the dollar, which i i ini 
dition, ! inge £ $ , which is applied only for a minimum (1 f i 
deriving from judicial sentences, and will continue in force until the conclusion of the legal process already begun to cbelshte eet eee 


0 As from July 1982 the extra-bank free market rate known as “Lonja” i i i 
outsideyehdtlemait desea clas ante onja’ was legally abolished, and in practice no parallel market rate 
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BT ST Git — G42. Wesenivst 111.9 100.6 113.2 
10.93 130.6 preter 100.7 
17.92 133.0 138.0 
19.45 129.2 132.2 
33.26 172.5 178.2 
32.45, 35.04 151.58 135.7 149.3 
32.64 39.77 130.6 117.0 143.8 
35.95 40.30 117.7 105.4 118.2 
37.29 41.81 1148 102.8 115.7 

1983 2 a 
I 41.64 37.29 41.96 110.7 99.1 112.1 
II 41.69 37.33 41.78 109.3 97.9 110.7 
I 42.70 38.24 42.07 111.7 100.0 111.6 
IV 42.93 38.44 42.84 113.1 101.3 115.4 


‘Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Costa Rica. 


ae eS 


_ "Exchange rates supplied by the Central Bank of Costa Rica. Up to September 1980, the official rate is given. As from October 1980 figures 


represent exchange rates weighted by the real transactions of the economy in the different markets. Exchange rates for exports of 
goods and services discounting the exchange differential between this and the official rate, which as a weighted average is a little over 
10%. © Average of the indexes of the real exchange rate of the colon in relation to the currencies of the main countries with which Costa 
Rica trades, weighted by the relative importance of exports to those countries or imports from them. For the methodology and sources used see 
the technical appendix in the Economic Survey of Latin America, 1981. 


In turn, the value of exports of bananas —a product which in recent years has acquired an 
importance similar to that of coffee in Costa Rica's export structure— remained almost stationary 
(see table 8). This was because an unexpected increase in the international price, towards the end of 
the year, compensated for the decline in production. The high winds that occurred during the last 
quarter in the northern areas of Guatemala and Honduras, together with the damage caused to 
Ecuador’s production by the torrential rains and floods that were the effects of the “Nifo” current, led 
to a contraction of world supply which pushed up the price. At all events, the historical instability of 
this market, basically because of the monopolistic fashion in which distribution is effected, is 
generating a substitution process in the large producer enterprises and has caused discouragement 
among small-scale producers. 

Owing to the production difficulties mentioned above, beef exports again underwent a serious 
setback (-40%), despite the fact that in contrast to what had happened in previous years international 
market conditions were relatively favourable. In the first place, the quota allotted to Costa Rica by the 
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a 3 ee et 
Terms of as aero ig a e102 * ; "98.6 95.8 


Purchasing power of exports met Pie: Never Seles, Seep te Re iikhe ete, 
of goods * . hel, 152.3, ate 155.4 nclesdh ghd Ivan oe er hts eh 
Purchasing power of exports. x cae 
of goods and services” seit i ele 13558 117.6 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. =_ 
“Provisional figures. Quantum of ex; id of goods or goods and services, as the case peaay by, adjusted bythe corresponding terms-of- 
trade index. ge ee 
; bt ost See 
Table 8 ; Pe; b “ = 
COSTA RICA: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 2 2 te “ 
roa STE Percentage Vis 
Millions of dollars — teakdownt Growth rates ete 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983" 


Total 1 002 860 851 100.0 100.0 100.0 6.2 0.2 -14.2 -1.0 

Main traditional exports 584. 536 n$140-735 © 57.0) 604e 5 -7.1 2.2 n> Bclier ed? 
Coffee 240 237 228 BLO pepe 245) 26.8 -21.4 -3.1 -1.4 -3.8 
Bananas 225 227 229 28:9" 20 26.9 8.9 8.3 12 0.9 
Cocoa : 3 2 1 0.8 0.4 O.1% --56.7> 357 “87> V8) 
Meat and livestock 74 335) 525i 1.8 7A 3.Sme=95)5 45  -28.1 -40.0 
Sugar > 7 42 17 24 44 4.1 2.8 132.6 3.2  -60.5 41.0 

Main non-traditional 

exports ’ 418 324 337 26.5 43.0 39.6 31.4 -2.5  -22.5 4.3 
To Central America 232 fy; 1654-165) VID OA 2ROe S194 a 54 ee asin - 
To the rest of 

the world 181 159172, 66 16.0 20.2 0 5 ee 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“Provisional figures. . Percentage breakdown and growth rates are given in real, not rounded, figures. 
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Table 9 


COSTA RICA: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


COSTA RICA 


Cra epee oe Percenas 
Millions os dollars naa Growth rates‘ 
1981 1982 1982” 1983” 1970 1980 1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
} | 1208 867 663 719 100.0 100.0 100.0 91 -20.1 -283 8.4 
_ Consumer goods 252q iGo okp2d ~OMSONe SAS SA |sSHIK OGM 1S Sas Tie 337>;9T2 
_ Non-durable Wise 27:194:) cA syn Sos 2206 mh a 16419 2823295 aise 
_. Durable BZ ne 183 eilic®d oghtQcn WS rich GAR 445 BOO: A380 40rb62- 50 2820 


Raw materials and 
intermediate goods 689 552 422 461 42.7 52.0 641 18.9 -13.0 -30.0 8.9 


For agriculture t4 44 37 41 oe 3.3 DP A408, F130 80, SAT TR7 

For industry 523 394 297. 315 to 3277137 9143-8 PVT Gaseeey HeeaG 5.8 

Building 

materials 46 27 22 Lh Dye 4.8 38 2 23330 36.2%: -429 p24 

Fuels and 

lubricants 76 87 66 78 2.0 6.3 10.8 -21.5  -20.9 14.7 16.8 
Capital goods 258 140 111 104 24.8 21.2 14.5 -19.8 -20.4 -45.5 -5.7 

For agriculture 4 9 7 10 2.0 1.5 14 -19.5 -42.6 -29.6 38.5 

For industry, 

mining and 

construction 7 51 39 49 11.3 9.4 68.-0219.0_. 233.1 s47,N 26.2 

For transport 66 35 27 22 fhe) 5.6 3.1 -22.8 -22.4 -469 -18.6 

Other capital 

goods 82 45 38 25 ae Ae See 2 fa 2 a 36 
Miscellaneous 9 8 6 4 - 1.3 0.5 « 53.1 -15.2  -38.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“January-September. Provisional figures. “Percentage breakdown and growth rates are given in real, not rounded, figures. 


United States was covered only in part, and secondly, albeit the price still remained low, it sufficed to 
cover the production costs of such efficient stockbreeding as is found in Costa Rica. But the depletion 
of herds by over-exploitation in the past prevented these advantages from being turned to account, 
even with the incentives generated within the country. 

Thanks to the recovery in sugar prices, the value of sugar sales substantially increased (41%) in 
relation to the low 1982 value. Nevertheless, it amounted to only 57% of the figure recorded in 1981. 

The proportional increase in non-traditional export products was small (4%), and was mainly 
derived from sales to markets outside Central America, which began to gain importance. Essentially, 
these exports consisted in simple manufactures sold to the United States, Panama, Venezuela and 
some Caribbean countries, as well as a few agricultural surpluses. The fact of paramount importance 
is that for the first time these non-traditional exports to third countries exceeded sales to Central 
America. 

Although Costa Rica obtained a further credit balance with the Central American countries, it 
stemmed from particularly constricted trade. As is common knowledge, the economic integration 
process, in its first phase, facilitated import substitution —principally in respect of certain non- 
durable consumer goods— and generated powerful stimuli for the manufacturing sector. This process 
still shows signs of vitality, although in recent years-various obstacles have been limiting intra- 
regional trade flows, and have had negative effects on production. The difficulties in question range 
from the contraction of domestic demand in the various economies and the financial constraints as 
regards liquidating debit balances through the Central American Clearing House, to the means 
employed by each country to restore its external equilibrium —which include, in the main, measures 
to restrict external purchases—, and even in some cases, extra-economic phenomena such as the 
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socio-political tensions which impede trade movements. All these piled-up difficulties have been 
slowing down Costa Rica’s exports to the Central American region, with the result that more 
vigorous efforts have been made to find other markets; : 

ii) Imports. Imports of goods increased by about 15%, a rate which although it may be 


considered moderate after the drastic contractions of the preceding two-year period, was high in © 


comparison with the growth rate of the gross domestic product and with export trends. During the 
first half of the year, external purchases expanded slightly, in keeping with the moderate progress of 
productive activity; by September they had increased by 8% (see table 9), and during the last quarter 
their growth was accelerated until the above-mentioned percentage was reached. This may be 
attributed to three causes. In the first place, in view of the stabilization of the exchange rate and the 
prospect of an economic reactivation, the private sector replenished part of the stocks that had 
dwindled in the past; secondly, the effect of the exchange adjustments on containment of external 
purchases gradually petered out; and, thirdly, exchange policy, in an endeavour to prevent the 
emergence of a parallel market, supplied almost all demands for foreign exchange for the purchase of 
goods and services and softened exchange restrictions. This provided a safety-valve for part of the 
internal inflationary pressure, which otherwise might have had repercussions on price levels. 

Certain characteristics of the evolution of the various components of external purchases 
support the foregoing remarks. Input figures up to September show that the global increase of 8% 
stemmed from very different movements on the part of the diverse categories of goods. For example, 
imports of consumer goods rose by 21%, while those of raw materials expanded only by 9% and those 
of capital goods contracted for the fourth time, on this occasion by 6%. 

As regards consumer goods —which represented over 20% of the total—, imports partly 
consisted in basic grains. These purchases were made at the beginning of the year to supplement 
internal supplies affected by the poor harvests in 1982. In the case of raw materials, most of the 
increase was due to imports of building materials, as well as to purchases of fuels and lubricants and of 
inputs for agriculture. The value of imports of intermediate goods, however, owing to its sharp 
decreases during the preceding two-year period, barely exceeded the level reached in 1978. 

Lastly, purchases of capital goods dropped to a very low value —after four successive years of 
contraction— which will probably not even suffice to compensate total depreciation in 1983. This 
confirms the opinion that the effects of the crisis will stretch over the medium term. 


d) Trade in services and payments for factor services 


For the second year running, trade in non-factor services showed a positive balance, which, 
however, was of little significance (US$ 7 million). This was mainly due to a considerable reduction of 
income which more than offset the effects of the slight fall in expenditure in 1982 (see table 10). 

The deficit with respect to factor services was accentuated. Net payments under this head rose 
to about 420 million —a sum equivalent to almost half the value of exports of goods and 20% larger 
than the amount disbursed under this head in the preceding year. This negative balance, which has 
been rapidly increasing during recent years, reflects the burden of the external public debt. 

It should be noted, however, that in 1983 the sum in question included delinquent interest 
payments which had accumulated in the preceding years and which, thanks to the negotiations 
conducted —among them, an automatically renewable credit, as a function of payments out of 
domestic resources—, were completely liquidated during the period. Had these commitments not 
been outstanding, the deficit would have been considerably lower, since private-sector payments 
under this head were decreasing in accordance with total economic results. 


e) Balance on current account and its financing 


__ After the significant effort made in 1982 to reduce it, the long-standing balance-of-payments 
deficit on current account —which had fallen from almost US$ 410 million in 1981 to 206 million in 
1982— increased again appreciably in 1983, exceeding US$ 380 million. This result was partly 
attributable to the resurgence of the trade-balance deficit and the resumption of external debt 
servicing, factors which were partly offset by external transfer payments a good deal larger than those 
made in previous years (see table 10). 
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_ Loans received oe, 241 304 112 169 450 


Amortization payments “18-120 -79 -25 -48 -94 
Commercial banks © 37 -12 35 9 -18 113 
Loans received ; 51 12 63 32 11 is 
_ Amortization payments as -14 -23 -28 -23 -29 
_ Other sectors‘ ; 115 182 55 140 53 -68 
___ Loans received 236 333 557 267 186 
_ Amortization payments -121 -151 -302 -127 -133 -171 
_ Short-term capital 64 88 6 422 42 186 
Official sector 4 57 2 287 46 181 
_ Commercial banks 5 2 6 32 5 40 
Other sectors 55 29 if 104 -8 -35 
Net errors and omissions -27 -S1 80 -71 100 101 4 
- Global balance“ 111 Bie ti9 92 -50 125 18 
_ Total variation in reserves — 
_ (- sign indicates an increase) -108 -18 113 -33 65 125 -18 
_ Monetary gold - - 5 ; 28 -] = 
_ Special Drawing Rights 5 3 -2 6 - - -3 
__ IMF reserves position - -10 - 10 - - - 
_ Foreign exchange assets -90 4 77 -43 14 -95 -82 
_ Other assets -11 -11 12 -5 -23 -14 =f 
Use of IMF credit -2 -4 26 -1 46 -10 99 


cn EEN DEE  NeUESEE SEEDS ESEEEESEIEEEeeenD 
Source: 1977-1982, International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, magnetic tape, May 1984; 1983, ECLAC, on the basis of 
official data. ; 
*Provisional figures. »Real services also include other official and private transactions, but do not include factor services. 
“In addition to loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. 
4The global balance is the sum of the balance on current account plus the balance on capital account. The difference between the total variation in 
reserves with the opposite sign and the global balance represents the value of counter part entries: monet ization of gold, allocation of Special 


Drawing Rights and variations due to revaluation. 
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Nevertheless, for the second year in a row a global surplus was recorded in the balance of 
payments. Gross international reserves thus rose to US$ 311 million, asum equivalent to 3.5 months 
of imports, i.e., a much higher coefficient than that of 2.8 months, recorded in the preceding year, 
when, moreover, imports had been a good deal lower. ; says 

This result was obtained by virtue of the increase in the net inflow of capital, which rose from 
US$ 330 million in 1982 to 400 million in 1983. At the same time, its composition underwent a 
marked change. Whereas in 1982 the net inflow of long-term capital had fallen short of US$ 40 
million, in 1983 it exceeded 400 million, largely owing to the rescheduling of the external debt. Out of 
the gross inflow of US$ 450 million which passed into the hands of the official sector, 130 million had 
their origin in loans from bilateral sources granted on highly favourable terms, 120 million came 
from compensatory credits and 40 million from the disbursement of loans previously contracted with 
multilateral institutions. 


f) ~ The external debt- 


Another of the year’s important achievements was the culmination of a difficult process of 
renegotiation of the external debt. In the first place, at the end of 1982 a new stand-by arrangement 
was concerted with the International Monetary Fund, comprising a loan for a little under US$ 100 
million the whole of which was used during 1983, and a second credit line of US$ 20 million was 
agreed upon to offset the decreases in external sales attributable-to the fall in international prices. 
Secondly, agreements were formalized with bilateral creditors (Paris Club) to reschedule 
amortization payments, the first steps to this end having been taken at the end of 1982. Lastly, during 
the first half of 1983 negotiations were conducted with private creditors to establish the schedule and 
method for liquidating interest payments due, amortization payments in arrears and payments 
corresponding to 1983 and 1984. 

The negotiations conducted with the Co-ordinating Committee, formed by 12 of the 170 
creditor banks, dealt with various aspects such as interest payments due, treatment of bonds, grace 
periods, amortization payments and restructuration costs. 

As a result of these measures, the government obtained a rollover credit to finance imports, 
which enabled it to supplement the country’s own resources for clearing delinquent interest 
payments. It also secured the restructuration, not only of the 1981 and 1982 maturities, but also of the 
payments corresponding to 1983 and 1984, and to that end the four-year commitments had to be 
renegotiated. The total sum amounted to US$ 617 million. Out of this, 95% of “Tranche I’, 
equivalent to US$ 142 million, was restructured for a term of eight-and-a-half years, including four 
grace years, during which interest payments only will be made. The principal will be liquidated in 18 
quarterly instalments, between March 1987 and June 1991; the remaining 5% will be paid on 31 
January 1984. “Tranche II” (US$ 142 million) was negotiated for a period of seven-and-a-half years 
as from January 1984, and also includes four grace years. 

The foregoing measures involved an increase in costs, owing to the bigger spreads over 
reference rates established in the restructured portion. The spreads fixed by the banks for this 
renegotiated part were 2.25% over LIBOR or 2.125% over the United States Prime Rate. Lastly, the 
surcharges on “deferred payments” and “refinancing” were set at 0.25% and 1%, respectively. 

With these adjustments taken into account, the public sector’s external debt approached 
US$ 3.1 billion at the end of 1983, which implied an 8% increase over the year before. 
Disbursements, in their turn, went up to 330 million" and amortization payments to US$ 94 million; 
these payments mainly represented obligations to multilateral sources (see table 11). 

The absolute level of the external debt, both public and global, reached extremes that were 
almost unmanageable, given the other macro-financial variables. In this sense, the results of the 
rescheduling negotiations merely postponed a problem which, in any event, is of far-reaching 
significance and jeopardizes the medium-term evolution of the Costa Rican economy, unless the 
export effort yields rapid results. In 1983, however, the financial —balance-of-payments, public 
finance, monetary and exchange— variables were temporarily eased of this burden, and the 


authorities thus gained greater freedom in the management of economic policy and time to carry out 
structural changes. 


"Not including International Monetary Fund credits. 
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ese Table 11 
s COSTA RICA: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 
q / 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
P 
3 


Millions of dollars 
_ Public external debt 


Balances 1 112 1 463 2 140 2413 2. 860" 3 096 
Disbursements ° 413 455 Eee] 413 _ 254 330 
Servicing 182 196 251 Spear 278 567 
_ Amortization payments? 113 104 78 140 158 94 
__ Interest payments‘ 69 92 173 171 120 473f 
_ Global external debt 
Balances 1 870 2 233 3 183 3 360 3 497 3 848 

Disbursements 670 603 ey 413 29> 525 
Servicing 331 362 477 507 513 687 

_ Amortization payments 246 240 267 236 158 174 

Interest payments 85 122 210 271 155 513 

Percentages 
Ratios 
Global external debt/ 
gross domestic product Sep | Sige; 71.0 124.6 144.1 127.6 
Servicing of global external debt/ 
exports of goods and services 32.8 33.0 39.8 43.1 29.6 66.8 
Servicing of global external debt/ 
disbursements 49.4 60.0 Bon 122.8 106.1 130.9 
Servicing of global external debt/ 
gross domestic product 9.4 9.0 10.6 18.8 12.9 22.8 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“Provisional figures. "Including US$ 351 million in certificates of deposit. “Not including US$ 351 million in certificates for 
1982 or refinancing of the principal (US$ 475 millions) in 1983. Not including arrears to the amount of US$ 5 million in 1980, 238 
million in 1981, 125 million in 1982 and 106 million in 1983. Total (US$ 475 million) was renegotiated in 1983. ‘Not including 
payments in arrears to the amount of US$ 121 million in 1981 and 250 million in 1982. Comprises total interest payments, including 


accumulated arrears. 


In short, notwithstanding the advances made, the global external debt is still one of the worst 
constraints on economic recovery. The amount of the external debt in absolute terms exceeded the 
domestic product by 28%, and 67% of earnings from exports of goods and services was assigned to 
debt servicing, notwithstanding the terms of the restructuration described. The public debt alone was 
equivalent to a per capita debt of US$ 1 250, and its servicing absorbed 23% of the product (see 
table 11). 


4. Prices and wages 


a) Introduction 


Outstanding among the economic policy objectives which were felt to deserve priority attention 
during 1983 were control of inflation —envisaged in the agreement with the International Monetary 
Fund— and defence of the real wages of the lower income strata. In view of the fact that the 
inflationary process had its origins both in phenomena associated with demand —such as the high 
fiscal deficit in the biennium 1979-1980— and in the structure of costs, a programme was launched to 
put the finances of the central government and public enterprises on a sounder footing. At the same 
time, a prudent wage policy and a realistic exchange policy were followed. Although some of the 
provisions adopted caused costs to rise in the short term —for example, the increase in tariffs and 
prices for goods and services supplied by public enterprises—, as a whole the measures applied, and, 
in particular, the stabilization of the exchange rate and wage policy, were contributory to the marked 
deceleration of inflationary pressures. 
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In 1983 the unusually high rate of inflation experienced by the economy in recent years was 
abruptly reduced. The rate of increase of consumer prices, after having gone up to 65% in 1981 and 
almost 82% in 1982, had dropped to under 11% by the end of 1983. In reality, the turning-point 
occurred at the end of the third quarter of 1982, when the annual rate of inflation attained an all-time 
maximum of 100% (see table 12 and figure 2). P 

The success scored in combating inflation is, moreover, particularly significant in view of the 
fact that it was achieved without depressing the overall level of economic activity. 

A factor which unquestionably influenced the results noted was the stabilization of the 
exchange rate. Up to 1982 all economic activities had been establishing domestic prices in relation to 
the effect of devaluation on their costs. The intermediation system therefore fixed prices with due 
regard to this fact, as well as to inventory turnovers and to expectations regarding future dollar 
quotations. When the exchange rate was stabilized, speculation ceased and the price system 
underwent a correlative adjustment, especially as supply was faced with depressed demand in 
consequence of the contraction of real income. For some months in the second half of the year the 
consumer price index even showed downward movements in relation to the preceding months, 
thanks in part to the firmness shown in management of the exchange rate (see table 13). 

In face of the increase in the domestic currency production costs of some public services, as well 
as the rise in the price of various strategic products —especially hydrocarbons—, during the second 
half of 1982 substantial adjustments had to be made in the price of electric energy, fuels, collective 
transport and the potable water and telephone services. The aimrof this move was to restore the 
financial capacity of enterprises and to reduce the pressure that their deficits exerted on the public 
finances, but it also had direct and indirect repercussions on the evolution of the overall price system. 
During 1983 new increases in the items mentioned were announced, with a view to mitigating, or 
even eliminating, the deficit of some public institutions and maintaining financial equilibrium in 
those which had already attained it. Nevertheless, the government found itself obliged to give way to 
a variety of pressures, on which account it reconsidered the increases already decreed in the electricity 
service and some fuels and did not put into practice the other increases projected. 

Lastly, monetary policy succeeded to a large extent in adapting the available supply of liquid 
funds to the real needs of the economy, while at the same time the external sector made it possible to 
eliminate some of the internal factors of inflation arising out of shortfalls in domestic supply, 
particularly in the last quarter, when there was an appreciable recrudescence of imports. 


Table 12 


COSTA RICA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Variation from December to December 


Consumer price index“ 8.1 13.1 17.8 65.1 81.7 10.7 
Food £59) 14.7 18.7 70.4 101.1 8.2 

Wholesale price index 9.4” 24.0 19.3 117.2 79.1 5.9 
Imported products es 417 21.8 154.6 66.9 2.6° 
Domestic products & 19.8 17.3 93.3 89.4 1 

Variation between annual averages 

Consumer price index * 6.0 9,2 18.1 37.0 90.1 32.6 
Food 10.3 12.6 21.8 36.7 113.6 522 

Wholesale price index 7.8° 16.1 23.7 65.3 108.3 26.2 
Imported products ¥ 19.4 27.6 90.4 109.2 19.74 
Domestic products is 14.2 21.4 49.6 107.5 35.64 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

Price index for middle- and low-income consumers in the metropolitan area of San José. xc ds to th di i 
index. “Variation between November 1982 and November 1983. rans bells con JaAealy aS toca 10) Lau ERC CE 


period in the preceding year. 
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~ Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
4Price index for middle- and low-income consumers, in the metropolitan area of San José. 


b) Wages 
The objective of implementing a policy to defend real wages came into conflict with the 
_ stabilization programme and with the conjunctural priorities imposed by the country’s serious 
financial disequilibria. However, the hardening of the trade-unions’ bargaining position, the obvious 
necessity of pumping some vitality into domestic demand, and the improved economic prospects of 
the entrepreneurial sector led to wage adjustments which, in view of the radical deceleration of the 
rate of increase of prices, implied that average real wages reversed their downward trend and that the 
minimum wage éven recouped the losses it had suffered during the preceding two-year period. 
Average real wages rose by almost 10%, while the minimum legal wage went up by 15%, in real 
terms (see table 13). 
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- Moreover, in January a blanket rise of 16% in penlaesierdy wages was decreed and 
another of 13% was granted. In addition, a generalized revision of collective negotiations w 
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Table 13 


COSTA RICA: EVOLUTION OF WAGES AND SALARIES 


Indexes (1975 = 100.0) Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982: rien 9834 ered 980 = ~198ie9e2 


Average wages and salaries” 


Total (nominal) 208.2 251.8 384.3 359.2 LOAL 20:9 “_ 52.6 
Public sector 208.1 242.0 350.5 = 22.0 16.3 44.8 
Central government 222.0 241.6 348.1 es 297 8.8 44.1 
Autonomous institutions 198.5 241.2 350.6 ae 17.0 215 
Private sector 201.6 253.6 406.0 = 16.1 25.8 60.1 
Total (real) ‘ 141.2 124.6 100.1 109.8 0.8 -11.8 -19.7 
Public sector 141.2 119.8 On 384 ea 3.4 -15.2 -23.8 
Central government 150.6 119.6 90.6 — =A 9.8 -20.6 -24.2 
Autonomous institutions 134.7 119.4 913 as -0.9 -11.4 -23.5 
Private sector 136.8 1255 105.7 be -1.7 -8.3 -15.8 


Minimum wage 


Nominal 
Higher level 154.4 189.4 = = 15.8 229) ee re 
Lower level 210.4 261.0 479.9 739 19.4 24.0 83.9 52.5 
Real‘ 
Higher level 104.7 Ou: es = -2.0 -10.5 = 2. 
Lower level 142.7 129.2 124.9 143.7 ila! =95 -3.3 SL 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Ministry of Labour and Social Security. 
“Provisional figures. Estimate based on tabulations of the Costan Rican Social Security Fund. “Deflacted by the consumer price 


index for the middle- and lower-income strata in the metropolitan area of San José. 


"7A tripartite institution composed of representatives of the government, workers and employers. 
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jail Table 14 


COSTA RICA: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Te —EE—E———E—E— eee eee eee 


Millions of colones Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 
1. Current income MLO og Idee dD 2d 290 21,0 AL? 77.9, 01.0 
Tax revenue 4681 P6955" G2 S64 920296 “M167 Ase "81.2 61S 
Direct 1069 1555 «3-297. 4.590 fet AS EID SO 
Indirect 2 O60 222 256 SASS 731643) (353 OD “5841139 
On foreign trade A552 Byl22er5 169481063 SS 1OM2 1 S24 e41K6 
Non-tax revenue 577 520 667. 1000 728 -99 283 49.9 
2. Current expenditure 6747 7938 13108 20281 29.7. 17.7. 65.1 54.7 
Wages and salaries 2968, 2/3 ABS HSNGl ae TAO «1932 atid, ATO ~ 452 
Other current expenditure A AID OD S53 OTT, AZ B31 hia A TO) LOD eGR 
3. Current saving (1-2) -1 489 -485 123. 1015 
_ 4. Capital expenditure 2283 1973 . 3186 ©7083 19.2 -13.6 61:5 1223 
Real investment FORO cpl QU ol AE a LOLI LOO ee = af at 
Debt amortization payments 380 420 S07 089 TO LOD 2 200) 
Other capital expenditure 817 352 935 = TT66 9 4N6 8-569" 165.6" 247 
5. Total expenditure (2 + 4) 9030 . 9911 16294 27364 268 9.8 644 67.9 
6. Fiscal deficit (1 - 5) 3772 2458 3063 6068 35.9 -348 246 98.1 
7. Financing of deficit 
Domestic financing SrLZSRe el FOZ EaNGSa! P3068 24 157 M250!5 Som 6822 
External financing 639 SOOW FS3794 S31000 BE145 PARSE O22 THs 
Percentages 
Ratios” 
Current saving/capital expenditure -65.2 -24.6 a 14.3 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 41.8 24.8 18.8 22:2 
Tax revenue/GDP ible es ai | 13.0 16.1 
Total expenditure/GDP 21.8 17.4 16.8 21.8 
Fiscal deficit /GDP oA 4.3 4.2 4.8 
Financial deficit /GDP “ 7.9 5.3 3.1 3.0 
Domestic financing “/deficit 83.1 63.1 55.0 50.6 
External financing “/deficit 16.9 36.9 45.0 49.4 
Public sector financial deficit/GDP * ri 14.3 Bil 2 


nS 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Costa Rica, the Ministry of Finance, the Office of the Comptroller- 
General of the Republic and the International Monetary Fund. 

“Provisional figures. ’Central government, unless otherwise indicated. “Including debt amortization payments. 

#Not including debt amortization payments. “Gross. 


5. Fiscal and monetary policies 


a) Introduction 

Many of the financial disequilibria occurring in previous years had originated in the growing 
fiscal deficit and the pressure it exercised on monetary variables. The latter, in their turn, generated 
internal inflationary forces which were reflected in the overvaluation of the colon and in subsequent 
exchange disorders. In face of the increasing constraints imposed by these disequilibria on the 
operation of the economy, and in order to meet the obligations deriving from the heavy external debt, 
the authorities negotiated a one-year stand-by loan with the International Monetary Fund, for an 
amount equivalent to 92 million Special Drawing Rights (SDR). In the agreement, which 
strengthened international liquidity and opened the doors to the process of renegotiation of the 
external public debt, the government pledged itself to put into practice a stabilization programme 
which comprised a group of financial objectives. 
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As is customary in adjustment programmes supported by the Fund, quarterly targets were 
established-for net domestic assets and net international reserves of the monetary authority, and for 
net domestic credit granted by the bank system to the non-financial public sector. x 

Goals were also set in respect of restricting the growth of the public sector's external debt and 
the State-guaranteed debts of the private sector. The government also engaged to apply measures 
with respect to the public sector's expenditure and income, interest rates and the exchange rate. 

Generally speaking, the quarterly goals were successfully attained, as well as those relating to 
the external debt, on which disbursements of the Fund’s resources are conditional. The measures 
agreed upon with regard to exchange policy were also applied. The relative abundance of external 
credit had a good deal to do with these achievements. Of equally —or still more— crucial importance, 
however, was the financial performance of the public sector, which even outdid the results proposed, 
despite the increasing social and political pressures.4 


b) Fiscal policy = 

On the side of income, taxes on international trade were maintained, and revenue from these 
rapidly increased, partly owing to the variations in the exchange rate and partly to the prorogation of 
the tax on the exchange differential applied to exports. A temporary surcharge was also added to the 
tax on the income of enterprises, the base for the selective tax on consumption of goods was 
broadened and the sales tax was increased from 8% to 10%. In the course of the year, several tax 
projects were also debated, such as those relating to remittances abroad, and increases in the tax on 
income from ownership, but they were ultimately vetoed by the Legislative Assembly or modified by 
the Executive in face of the adverse reactions of the various political and economic groups. All in all, 
the current income of the central government rose by 61%, a rate which, although lower than that 
obtained in the preceding year, implied a real increase of about 20%. Thus the tax burden went up 
from 13% to 16%. 

The pursuit of the objective of reducing the budget deficit was also based on a programme to 
restrict expenditure. To this end, a prudent wage policy was planned, together with reductions in 
respect of current transfer payments, on the basis that public enterprises would regain their financial 
equilibrium through the fixing of realistic prices and tariffs. 

With regard to wages, as the favourable reaction of the tax structure became apparent and the 
demands of wage-earners gradually hardened, the authorities decided upon the adjustments 
mentioned above. This implied a 45% ifcrease in expenditure under this head. Other current 
disbursements expanded by 61%, partly in consequence of the increase in purchases of goods and 
services, but mainly owing to the incidence of interest payments on the public debt. The proportion of 
increases in transfer payments to public enterprises and decentralized institutions was smaller 
(15%). In this connection, only the National Electricity Service (Servicio Nacional de Electricidad - 
SNE) continued to face a financial imbalance, attributable to the heavy burden of external debt 
servicing expressed in national currency. Although graduated tariff increases in energy services had 
been decided on reactions in protest made it necessary to reconsider them. Accordingly, the 
institution was obliged to overhaul its expenditure budget and the rate of execution of some 
investment projects had to be slowed down, as in the case of the Ventanas-Garita and Corobisi 
hydroelectric and Miravalles geothermic power projects. 

Capital outlays more than doubled, but once again it was those associated with the public debt 
that increased most rapidly. Real investment continued to be concentrated in the continuation of the 
San José-Guapiles-Siquirres, Borruca and southern coastal highway projects. The reactivation of 
these and other smaller-scale projects, and the initiation of some new ones —connected especially 
with the habilitation of land in the northern and southern regions and the building of low-cost 
housing— had a stimulating effect on economic activity. 

The fiscal deficit —including amortization payments on the internal and external debt— 
almost doubled, in consequence of the rapid growth of capital expenditure. On the other hand, the 
financial deficit —which does not include debt amortization payments— rose much less sharply and, 
in fact, showed a moderate decrease in relation to the product. Of the fiscal deficit 49% was covered 


See “Carta de intenciones al FMI”, La Republica, San José, Costa Rica, 1 December 1982. 


ee ‘For an analysis of the application of this programme, see “Carta de intenciones al FMI”, La Nacién, San José, Costa Rica, 6 April 1984 
sien . , 
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aa ; Table 15 
ul priv COSTA RICA: MONETARY POSITION 


Balance at end of year 


:- (millions of colones) spk ea enti 
1980 1981 1982 1983“ 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Ss : SS 
_ Money ' 7 104 10 809 18 104 24609 15.0 S212” 67.5359 
_ Currency outside banks 2 225 3 501 5 436 G'940" e153 SD. FES SII 27 7. 
; Demand deposits 4 849 7 308 12 668 17669 149 SOWast 733 a3 05 
Factors of expansion” 19829 17 184 = 30698 += 37966 10.6 -13.3 78.6 = 23.7 
; Net international reserves -1 142 -6 784 -2 148 -5 156 _ - 4 ss 
Domestic credit 20 971 23 968 32 846 43122 23.9 143053720315 
Government (net) 5 542 655 6 409 5701 40.0 LBB a2 2A 
Public institutions 3 380 4 163 7 625 9726 448 2 Dea B3:29 2G 
Private sector 12 049 13 250 18 812 27069 Sey 13,2 10: Oimegi42/0 tee 47e2 
Factors of absorption 12725 6375 12594 13357 82 -499 976 61 

Quasi-money (savings 
and time deposits) “ 104550 5-20, 5741132570: 48 418 207.1 96:8 © © 58:3. 487 
Long-term foreign loans 4 835 25 468 34 686 847 763 Dak Yyeth2E Ts 13624 937 
Other items (net) -2565 -39667 -54662 -82824 36.7 14465 37.8 51.5 
De eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Costa Rica. 

’ “Provisional figures. ° According to official estimates, accounts in foreign currency were value at 8.50 colones per dollar in 1980, 36 
colones per dollar in 1981 and 45 colones per dollar in 1982 and 1983. “Including securities. “Includes adjustments for 


variations in the rate of exchange. 


out of external resources from loans previously contracted with multilateral sources and external 
financial resources obtained on “soft” terms (see table 14). Accordingly, 51% of total financing came 
from internal sources, mainly through the sale of bonds to the private sector at rates of interest which 
- competed with the bank system’s deposit operations, and although this cushioned the immediate 
monetary impact of the deficit, it will imply heavier financial costs in the future. In any event, 
inorganic issues declined appreciably during the period. 
The global financial deficit of the consolidated public sector was substantially reduced. As a 
proportion of the product, it dropped from 9% in 1982 to a little over 2% in 1983. 


c) Monetary policy 


Within the narrow limits set by stabilization policy, both in the sphere of credit and in that of 
the exchange rate, the authorities structured monetary policy with the aim of giving —or rather 
restoring to— the productive system the indispensable monetary resources, in step with the 
alterations in the exchange rate and the evolution of the overall price system, but seeking to ensure 
that the supply of liquid resources did not cause further domestic inflationary pressures. 

Money in circulation increased by 36%, a rate slightly exceeding the growth rate of the gross 
domestic product at current prices. This was due to an increase of 24% in the factors of expansion and 
one of 6% in the factors of absorption (see table 15). Thus the evolution of the monetary variables 
was a good deal more consistent with other aspects of the economy than the trends noted during the 
preceding two-year period. . 

As regards the institutional destination of bank credit, priority was given to loans to the private 
sector, while those granted to the public sector increased at a slower rate. Net credit extended to the 
central government contracted for the second year running, in conformity with one of the original 
targets of the stabilization programme, while the growth rate of that granted to public institutions 
was more moderate than in 1982. As a whole, financing accorded by the bank system to the public 
sector expanded by 14%, as against average increases of 25% in the preceding biennium. 

Loans to the private sector increased by 47%, a much higher percentage than the average for 
the last five years, and equivalent to 86% of the total increment in domestic credit. But the ratio 
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between the absolute level and the domestic product (22%) was still much lower than that reached in 
1980 (29%). 

In relation to the loan and deposit interest rates of the bank system, as from the beginning of 
the year a controversy arose between those who held that the maintenance of high rates would 
produce harmful effects on productive activity and those who argued that rates should be sufficiently 
high to encourage saving and prevent the flight of capital abroad. In practice, the moderation of 
inflationary trends and a restoration of confidence in the monetary system and, in general, in the 
performance of the economy gradually determined monetary conditions which made it possible for 


interest rates to be gradually reduced. Even the increase in quasi-money was on sucha large scale that 


in some banks a temporary excess of liquidity was produced, which obliged the monetary authorities 
to raise the legal cash reserve for a time and to cover the cost of the operations in question. 

In short, monetary policy was implemented in conformity with the constraints of the 
stabilization programme, but taking advantage of every possibility that arose of endowing the 
productive system with.such credit resources as might help to check the downward trend of the 
economy. All this was achieved in the framework of a managed stabilization of the exchange rate 
which held out favourable economic prospects. However, the attempt to meet total demand for 
foreign exchange caused a resurgence of external disequilibrium and the advantages implied for 
exports by the high level of the exchange rate were gradually lost. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary! 


In 1983, after its moderate growth in the preceding year, the Cuban economy expanded at an 
appreciably higher rate. The global social product increased by 5.2%, which meant that the per capita 
product went up by 4.1% (see table 1). This relatively favourable evolution —at least in comparison 


3 with that of the rest of Latin America— was attributable to various factors of both domestic and 


" 


external origin. 


The country had not been exempt from the recessive effects of the international economic 
conjuncture in recent years. The drop in the price of sugar —its main export product— in world 


markets, the rise in interest rates on the debt contracted in previous years with market economy 


countries, and the reduced supply of new external financing in convertible currencies had 
considerably limited its import capacity in the preceding two-year period and had obliged the 
authorities to reschedule the external debt maturities corresponding to 1982-1984. However, the very 
special conditions characterizing Cuba’s relations with the other countries members of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and, in particular, with the Soviet Union; its consumption 
structure, less slanted towards the consumerist patterns; prevailing in other countries of the region; 


_and the peculiar role played by the State in the economy, attenuated the effects of the international 


recession, at least during 1983. 

Thus, despite the fact that the quantum of exports apparently contracted on account of a 12% 
decrease in the volume of external sales of sugar,” their total value rose by 12%, which made it 
possible to increase imports, in their turn, by a similar percentage. This relatively satisfactory result 
was due to three circumstances. In the first place, both the volume and the value of exports other than 
sugar showed a measure of dynamism, thanks to a larger domestic supply of several products. 
Secondly, in accordance with the trade agreements concluded with several CMEA countries, which 
include an indexing system in respect of quotations for the country’s main export products, the 
average price that Cuba received for its sugar was significantly higher than in 1982, despite the 
opposite trends observable in the world market. Thirdly, there was a substantial increase in re-export 
of part of the petroleum purchased from the Soviet Union at prices lower than the international 
quotations by virtue of the above-mentioned agreements. In addition, the country had access to fresh 
external financing, even if in non-convertible currencies, for the promotion of specific activities. 

The year 1983 witnessed a rise in the value of exports both to market economy countries (1%), 
and to socialist countries (14%). The absolute amount paid by these latter for their purchases, in 
convertible currencies, was approximately the same as in 1982, which represented over 40% of the 
income received in such currencies. This sum, in conjunction with the renegotiation of the external 
debt maturities falling due in 1983, allowed the country to increase its purchases from market 
economies by 31%. 

In short, although the evolution of the volume of exports was not very satisfactory owing to a 
fall of about 9% in sugar production, sufficient foreign exchange was generated to keep up an 
adequate supply of external inputs for the expansion of both material and non-material production. 


1 ECLAC has been analysing the Cuban economy in the Economic Survey of Latin America since 1978, but partially, as in the early years 
the study covered only trends in economic activity and the balance of trade in goods. This was due both to methodological difficulties in res pect of 
comparability between Cuba's material accounts and the national accounts prepared by the other Latin American countries, and to lack of data. 
Subsequently, the coverage of the analysis was broadened, incorporating information —also partial— on price, balance of payments and State 
budget policies. On the present occasion, the information and the analysis are ex panded and are given a format more or less comparable with that 
usually adopted by ECLAC in studying economic trends in the other countries of the region, although some shortages of data and indicators are 
still apparent. Since the economic, political and social system under consideration is very different from that of the other Latin American 
countries, it was deemed useful, for a better understanding of happenings during 1983, to include a description of some of the policies that have 
been in process of application since previous years, but were not fully summarized in the notes on recent years because the official statistical 
information supplied on those occasions was less complete than in the present case. 

2No detailed data are available on export and import volumes. 
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And albeit the total trade deficit was larger than in the preceding year —even though a trade account 
surplus was obtained on transactions conducted in convertible currency—, the positive balance of net 
financing from the socialist countries and the renegotiation of the external debt in convertible 
currency permitted of an increase in international reserves. 

In these circumstances, it was possible to pursue a moderately expansionist policy in respect of 
domestic expenditure. Thus, the population’s consumption rose by over 6%, while capital formation 
expanded at an even higher rate. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable development of agriculture —a result of extremely adverse 
weather conditions, among other factors— the production apparatus in general made an adequate 
response to increasing internal and external demand. The growth rates of livestock production, 
forestry and fishing were sufficiently high to counteract the decline in the material product of crop 


Table 1 


CUBA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Basic economic indicators 

Global social product (millions of 

1981 pesos)” 18 180 18 756 19 258 22 268 22 850 24 029 
Population (thousands of inhabitants) ° 9 638 9714 9718 STAN) 9 794 DO Sor 
Per capita global social product 


(1981 pesos) 1 885 1 931 1 982 2 292 2 435 2 429 
Growth rates 
Global social product 7.0 3.2 ey 15.6 ao a2 
Per capita global social product 5.9 2.4 2.6 15.6 1.8 4.1 
Terms of trade 
Soviet Union Pel -4.9 17.6 0.8 -8.2 
Market economy countries callonll -3.6 58.9 -16.9 -15.4 
Current value of exports of goods 
Total 17.9 ey 13.4 6.5 17.0 12.0 
Sugar 2293 0.9 10.4 14.3 9.5 
Current value of imports of goods 
Total 322 3.2 25.5 10.5 8.3 12.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products 34.3 16.7 20.5 27.6 29.9 
Average annual wage Pag | 2.6 3.1 14.7 3.8 7 
Implementation of State budget 
Current income 2 ts 2.8 15.0 -7.5 1307 
Total expenditure its Mie 5.4 20.0 -12.2 8.0 
Deficit/total expenditure“ a 0.3 2.6 6.7 LZ 35° 
Millions of pesos 
External sector 
Trade balance (goods) -134 -188 -669 -980 -597 -693 
Soviet Union 168 -143 -651 -876 -459 -421 
Other socialist countries -101 -28 -175 -149 -271 -221 
Rest of world -200 -19 163 45 133 -51 
Balance on current account’ -523 -139 -45 51 -278 -195 
Balance on capital account’ 484 1 60 -52 -519 -10 
Variation in international reserves’ -39 -6 14 -1 -241 185 
Disbursed external debt’ = 3 267 3 227 3 170 2 694 2 807 
Source: Reser n the basis of data supplied by the State Statistical Committee and the National Bank of Cuba, and of other international 
“Provisional figures. *See footnote “ to table 4 below. “Annual average, taki i i 
“Percentages. “Surplus. ‘In freely convertible currency. Excluding a lo patio Si peri a the Council 


for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA). 
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agricultural sector as a whole achieved a moderate growth (1.4%). Industrial 
eased by nearly 5%, chiefly under the impulse of the bigger output of durable 
r goods, capital goods and some intermediate in particular those connected with 
iruction, an activity whose expansion was particularly dynamic (almost 11%). In its turn, the 
n-mat erial product —i.e., that generated in transport, communications and trade— rose at a rate of 
2%, outstripping the 4.8% growth rate of the material product. wt . 
These advances did not stem only from greater import capacity, plus a strenuous effort in the 
ds of import substitution, manufacture of spare parts and recovery of raw materials, but were also 
_ due to major changes in the running of the economy which had been making their appearance since 
_ 1976, and which have gained strength in recent years. Of these changes the following were the most 
- noteworthy. 

pe In the first place, economic units were more intensively encouraged to evaluate their own 
Ppplcaton potential for themselves and determine the best way of turning it to account. In 


cre 


application of this principle, they were made responsible for attaining the targets which they 
_ themselves set up. It was thus that the method of self-management was put into practice (which gives 
_ production units greater freedom as regards production and management initiatives), together with 
_ that of self-financing (which assigns them greater financial responsibility). 

= Secondly, in view of the increase in State production, steps were taken to open up new freed 
markets to supply the population. This measure broadened the business networks and was gradually 
applied to all those goods in whose casé production exceeded the requirements of the rationed 
market, the essential purpose of which is to ensure equitable minimum consumption. 3 

_ Thirdly, a wage reform was carried out which appreciably increased the “wage fund”. This 
reform was introduced in relation, inter alia, to the new levels of productivity, wages being tied to the 
“work productivity norm”. In this sense, more emphasis than before was placed on material 

incentives. 

Fourthly, wholesale and later on retail prices were adjusted. The policy pursued in this field was 
that although prices ought to incorporate a social redistribution criterion, they must also be kept in 
line with production costs and the rates of return of enterprises and institutions, in order to encourage 
greater economic efficiency. 4 

Lastly, the role of the National Bank of Cuba was strengthened as the formulator and controller 
of a monetary policy which, firstly, gave expression in the financial sphere to the economic 
interrelationships of enterprises and sectors of production and to the more exact measurement of 
their profitability; and, secondly, estimated the value of the money supply in the hands of the 
population and encouraged saving. This orientation was closely allied to fiscal policy which, on the 
one hand, strengthened State income and, on the other, transferred to units and institutions the free 
management of part of the economic surplus they generated. 

In short, the authorities consider that the greater degree of autonomy granted to enterprises as 
regards the formulation of their own economic plans and the distribution between their workers and 
investment requirements of the profits obtained, within the framework of a clearly-defined self- 
management system, made possible a rise of over 3% in labour productivity,* which accounted for 
almost two-thirds of the growth-of the global social product. 

In addition, an effort was made to step up investment which raised it 10% above the value 
reached in 1981. Similarly, a substantial change was introduced in the manner of financing 
investment; whereas in 1981 the State budget had provided 99% of the necessary resources, in 1983 
this share was considerably reduced, since the financing contributed by the enterprises came to 
represent 16% of the total. These resources derived from part of the profits obtained and, in some 
instances, from loan amortization payments. ah 

Adjustments of wage and price policies continued during 1983. The level of wages was fixed in 
accordance with the above-mentioned productivity norms. This signified a 2% increase in average 
wages in the sphere of production. Prices, in their turn, were progressively adjusted and markets were 


3In 1960 almost 300 products were distributed through ration-books; in 1983 they numbered barely a score or two, almost all being 


dependent on raw materials imported from market economy countries. 
4The State Pricing Committee is the body responsible for implementing this policy. To that end, it studies the cost records which 

enterprises send it in their applications for price changes and, in the light of the above-mentioned criteria, fixes wholesale and retail prices. 
Measured through the global social product per worker in the sphere of production. 
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pened in which unrationed goods were sold, in step with the rising levels of domestic roduction. 

Part of the production increment recorded in 1983 was thus offered at higher prices - n the official 
parallel markets. As a result, the supply and demand ingredient played a bigger part than in 1982 in 
the determination of prices, in which, however, the social utility criterion was still paramount. At the 
same time, the State Statistical Committee went ahead with expenditure studies and surveys for the 
purpose of preparing in 1984, for the first time in 25 years, consumer price indexes differentiated 
territorially and by markets. shah ee 

To sum up, the year 1983 seems to have marked a milestone in the application of the new 
measures relating to the management and conduct of the economy which began to be introduced in 
1976. According to official sources, the financial aspects of the annual production plans were more 
faithfully and precisely put into effect through budget plans whose implementation was constantly 
supervised by the National Bank of Cuba and the State Finances Committee of the Ministry of 
Financial Affairs. Stricter control was also exercised over monetary liquidity outside the banks, which 
in 1983 increased by 69.million pesos, in contrast with increments of 448 million in 1981 and 117 
million in 1982. This aspect of monetary policy was closely linked to fiscal policy in respect of 
management of the finances of enterprises, including both their revolving funds and the surpluses 
generated. The national income and expenditure budget closed with a surplus of 385 million pesos, 
after five consecutive years of fiscal deficits. ; 

For the better application of all these reforms, more precise guidelines were also formulated in 
the Economic Direction and Planning System (Sistema de Direccién y Planificacién de la Economia). 
An attempt was also made to enhance the depth and extension of the planning system itself. Thus, 
apparently clearer methodological rules were provided for the formulation of the relevant annual 
plans,° which are currently reviewed by the Central Planning Board (Junta Central de Planificacion 
JUCEPLAN), with the aim of raising the technological level of the new five-year plan for 1986-1990. 
Lastly, the population participated in discussion and monitoring of the plan.’ 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Use of the global social product 


Although no detailed information was available for 1983 on the use of the global social product, 
from the official data supplied it can be inferred that nominal consumption increased by over 6%. 
Although in this rate is included the rise in retail prices brought about in 1983 by the transfer of some 
products from the rationed market to the State-controlled market —in which higher prices 
prevailed— and by adjustments in this latter, the population’s real consumption seems to have 
increased in almost all the main items. Consumption of these accordingly recovered from its decline 
in 1982, equalling or exceeding the levels reached in 1981, except in the case of milk, fruit and 
vegetables. Particularly marked was the expansion of supplies of durable consumer goods; according 
to official statistics, between 1980 and 1983 the number of washing-machines per hundred 
households rose from 24 to 41; that of television sets from 53 to 71; that of refrigerators from 29 to 
38; and that of radio receiving sets from 108 to 133 (see table 2). 

The net capital formation coefficient, in its turn was approximately 11% in 1983 (see table 3). 
It was investment in the sphere of production that showed most dynamism and within it emphasis 
was placed on trade and industry, whereas investment in transport declined. In view of the 


°See Central Planning Board, Indicaciones metodologicas para la elaboracion del plan anual de la economia nacional. \t should be noted 
that the aim of these rules was to maximize the uniformity of standard methodologies for the formulation of the enter prises’ plan, as well as of 
methodological indicators, so that the same principles and models could be used both in enterprises and in units working ona budget, and inthe 
agencies of the Central Administration and the provincial organs of the Poder Popular. (These organs are production enterprises or units 
providing services to the population which are left to the care and management of the Poder Po 
the country.) These norms also incorporate the concept of territorial planning. 

"In conformity with the system in force, the 10 735 delegates from the Municipal Assemblies of the Poder Popular jointly discuss those 
aspects of the Single Economic and Social Development Plan and the State Budget for the forthcoming year which are of concern to the town 
councils. Next the document is analysed by the 1 139 delegates to the 14 Provincial Assemblies, and, lastly, once it has been considered by the 
respective committees with the participation of JUCEPLAN, the plenary meeting of the National Assembly of the Poder Popular, constituted by 
499 deputies, finally sanctions it as a law of the Republic. In 1983, in addition to this procedure, at the end of each quarter the Provincial 
Assemblies discussed, together with the National Bank and the State Finance Committee, the implementation of the budget plans consolidated 


by branches of economic activity in each province. The plan is also discussed by the workers in each establishment. Thus, the 1983 plan was 
debated in 36 000 assemblies by more than 1.8 million workers. 


pular in each of the 169 municipalities existing in 
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erwear (units) 
wear (pairs) 
‘Durable consumer goods‘ 

Television sets 53 59 67 71 s.  jloel - 2345 6.0 


Refrigerators 29 32 36 38 s (oe eS 5.6 
_ Washing-machines 24 51 37 + All e.- $250 7 198 os 
_ Radio sets * 108 115 130 133 a Bef) — 71330 22 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 


% *Provisional figures. _ ?Kilograms. “Number owned per hundred households, in units. 

- constraints on imports of capital goods, preference was given during the year to the completion of 

2 works under way and stricter project evaluation criteria were applied in permitting new investments. 
’ Copious resources were also allocated to the repair of the damages caused by metereological 
_ phenomena. 
4 Lastly, one of the traditional obstacles faced by the Cuban economy is the evolution of its 
external variables. Thus the proportion of the global social product represented by the deficit on trade 
in goods and services systematically rose from 1% in 1978 to 4% in 1981, after which it fell to 2.5% in 
1982 and went up again to 2.8% in 1983. 


b) Growth of main sectors 


The 5.2% increase in the global social product was the result of a 5% growth rate in material 
production and an expansion of the non-material product by rather more than 6%. 

The agricultural product, which in 1982 had fallen by more than 3%, rose by 0.6% in 1983; thus 
it still remained lower than that of 1981, a year in which the biggest output in recent decades was 
recorded. The industrial product grew by almost 5%, while that of construction increased by about 
11%. With respect to the non-material product, a notable feature was the recovery of the transport 
sector, which nevertheless was still beset by serious problems with regard both to the mobilization of 
passengers in the urban area —mainly in the city of Havana— and to road and rail freight. The 
product generated in commerce kept up its high growth rate of the preceding years, thanks to the 
enlargement of the network of commercial establishments; in contrast, the growth rate of 
communications, although high (7%), was lower than in previous years (see table 4). 
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i) The agricultural sector. In 1983 two contrasting movements took place in this sector's 
production. On the one hand, crop farming declined by 3%; on the other, livestock raising increased 
by about 6%, forest production by 25% and fishing by more than 3%.* Consequently, the joint 
product of these subsectors rose by 1.4%. The investment placed totalled 767 million pesos, 4% more 
than in 1982. Of this sum, 380 million were allocated to crop farming (7% less than in the preceding 
year), 377 million to livestock production (signifying an increment of 20%) and 10 million to 
agricultural services. 

During 1983 the country suffered —mainly in its western and central regions— the rigours ofa 
disastrous winter in which rainfall surpassed the levels recorded in the last 50 years. Along with these 
heavy rains came squalls, tornados and hailstorms of such violence as to cause tidal waves on the 
northern coast, especially in the province of Havana, penetrating farther inland than any that had 
occurred since 1926. The only worse event of this kind in recent times was the hurricane Flora, which 
scourged the country in October 1965. 

As a result, agriculture was seriously affected.° Indeed, 14 000 hectares under tobacco were lost 
and another 3 000 were badly damaged, so that the harvest was reduced by 33%. In the case of 
tomatoes, 6 000 hectares were ruined (3 000 belonging to the private sector and as many more to the 
State), which meant that the harvest of this product too decreased by 33%; those of onions and 
peppers also contracted by about one-third. In addition, 50 000 tons of potatoes were lost through the 
destruction of 4 000 hectares under seed. Coffee production dropped by 10% while fruit-growing was 
hard hit, the lemon crop being reduced by 26% and production of mangoes by 33%. On the other 
hand, rice production —which is completely mechanized— declined only slightly (-0.4%). Lastly, and 
perhaps of more significance, the volume of sugar-cane razed to the ground by the tempestuous 
weather was equivalent to one million tons of raw sugar. In contrast, production of maize, grapefruit, 
kenaf and cocoa increased appreciably (between 37% and 16%), and that of beans to a lesser extent 
(see table 5). 

Furthermore, in consequence of the weather conditions a great deal of damage was done to 
infrastructure works —mainly electric energy transmission and distribution pylons and networks—, 


Table 3 


CUBA: USE OF THE GLOBAL SOCIAL PRODUCT 


(Percentages) 
1979 1980 1981 1982° 1983” 
Global social product 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Intermediate consumption 43.9 44.9 47.4 47.5 
Final consumption 47.2 47.0 42.2 44.9 Mi 
Consumption of the population 43.4 43.6 39.0 41.3 41.6 
Personal consumption 38.1 37.8 38.6 35.6 
Consumption of organizations providing 
services to the population 5.3 5.8 5.6 6.7 
Consumption of organizations 
meeting collective needs 3.8 3.4 ol 3.8 
Net capital formation 1153 11.6 13.0 9.8 11.2 
Fixed 8.4 8.3 9.0 7A 
Stocks Pape 3.3 wy 2.4 
Losses 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 
Exports minus imports ‘° -1.1 -2.9 -3.8 -2.5 28 
Statistical discrepancies -14 -0.7 -0.9 - 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee and the Nati he ici 
a ne pe ional Bank of Cuba, and 
Provisional figures. *ECLAC estimates. “Productive goods and services. PL Snage tears eee 
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These three last-named activities account for almost half of the sector's production. 


The damage caused by this phenomenon would have been even worse, had it not bee i 
; n that, after the experience of Fl i 
and regulating dams were constructed which at the end of 1982 had a capacity of 5 650 million cubic il RP ce 
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Table 4 


CUBA: GLOBAL SOCIAL PRODUCT BY ECONOMIC SECTORS’ 


CUBA 


SS 


Millions of pesos Percentage ‘ ¢ 

1 at 1981 prices breakdown® Spiele ngs 
: 1981 1982-1983’ 1970" 1980 1983’ 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
_ Global social product 22 268 22850 24029 100.0 100.0 100.0 3.1. 156 2.6 5.2 
_ Material product 14940 15194 15980 678 666 662 10 166 17 48 
- Agriculture, forestry 
and fishing Sciat CM 3G 1S. 178 45.6 i Sey es ey 1.4 
_» Agricultural 3499 3378 3400 139 160 141 Pe ee Wile X (mes 0.6 

Sugar-cane 

agriculture 1144 1065 = 1052 6.7 5.0 4 2S ALG 69 eaEZ 

Non-sugar-cane 

agriculture 905 885 839 31 3.9 3.5 6:35 2T.GP I De ae 


Livestock production PATS 91°993, .0-1°474 4.1 7.0 6.1 6.3 45 -16 5.8 
Agriculture 


services 35 35 35 - 0.1 OLS 29:8) <9 A6 - - 
Forestry 80 84 105 0.2 0.4 04 -0.7 165 4D. N25 
Fishing 212 243 25 1 0.6 1.0 tet 28.2 12.8 14.6 bre) 
Industrial 9451 S688 10,149. 479° 414,. 42.2 2h. TS 3.6 4.8 
Electric energy 452 489 503 1.5 2.0 Zee lS é2 eae 15.9 8.2 2.9 
Mining and metallurgy 245 250 274 0.8 1.0 al 8.2 10.4 2.0 9.6 
Manufacturing 8654 8949 9372 45.5 384 39.0 LG 1g 8 3.4 4.7 
Construction 1 798 1 801 12995 a2 7.8 8.3 202, 20:0 0.2 10.7 
Non-material product 7o18. Ti>6 “8429 “322 | 33.4- -33.8 7.6 13.5 4.6 6.2 
Transport 1 623 1 612 1 668 9.4 Ted 6.9 Steins ANTES, -0.7 oP) 
Communications 172 191 204 0.8 0.8 0.8 ily 9.0 1252 7.0 
_ Commerce Dies) 5 F449 653? ? 220° 25:25 25.6 OOF 26 Sa 6.8 


Other productive 
activities 100 109 124 - 0.3 0.5 AOC 25 Oriel OSE. 2.8 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 

“The global social product is equivalent to the value of gross production. According to official source ‘the basic criterion for recognizing gross 
production and ascribing it to given sectors, branches and sub-branches is the nature of the basic activities undertaken by the enterprise, 
establishment or department with an independent balance, in which the economic activity is carried out’ (see State Statistical Committee, Bases 
metodolégicas del Sistema de Balances de la Economia Nacional, Havana, November 1981, p. 9). Consequently, the information contained in 
this table does not relate solely to sectors and branches of origin; the classification adopted records not only the main production of the 
entrepreneurial units but also the secondary production carried out in those units, whether or not it corres ponds, by origin, to the same branch 
of activity. If a system of classification based strictly on sectors of origin were adopted (in accordance with the criterion applied by the United 
Nations in ISIC), the conclusions at sectoral and branch level would be different. Thus, the data on the agricultural sector include secondary 
production of industry and construction not computed in these sectors. These differences are cancelled out, however, in the total material 


product. 
’ Provisional figures. ©The percentage breakdown and growth rates were calculated on the basis of non-rounded figures. 


to almost all the tobacco sheds, to a large proportion of the irrigation and drainage channels, and to 
dairies and piggeries. The worst havoc was wreaked in the provinces of Pinar del Rio and Havana. In 
addition, thousands of houses were badly affected or destroyed, a fact which partly accounts for the 
recrudescence of construction. 

The crop losses indicated might have been greater had it not been for intensive mobilization 
whereby some of the harvest was rescued, for the effort made to step up production in less-affected 
parts of the country, and for the rapidity with which the ravage areas were resown, short-cycle crops 
being promoted. Even so, the product of non-sugar-cane agriculture decreased for the second year 
running, this time by a little over 5% (see table 4). The area harvested shrank from 2 261 000 
hectares to 2 230 000 hectares, a contraction which exclusively affected the State sector, since the 
private-sector and co-operative areas remained unchanged at 425 000 hectares. 
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Fibre crops 
Kenaf 1 22 
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Cultivated pasture 
and fodder 36 oo. 
Livestock products 
Inventory 
Milch cows“ 309 399 e 3.2 52 Lis ae 
Swine 280 600 765 853 867 70 9.8 i 1.7 
Poultry’ hal 18 25 23 ¥ -1.0 -2.5 3.9 
Animal slaughtered * 
Cattle 382 240 25 309 303 2.4 a ey -1.9 
Swine 16 43 58 71 v3 -4.8 18.2 Ou), 2k 
Poultry 20 Dw | 91 76 90 13.6 13.0 -26.1 18.6 
Other Production ; 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 
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‘Millions of heads, final i inventory. ® Thousands of tons. "Tons. ‘Millions of units. 
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In 1983, these last-named sectors represented, in the case of certain crops, a high proportion of 
ee ording to official data, their shares were as follows: maize 51%, beans 
roots and tubers 39%, vegetables 54% (including tomatoes, 64%) tobacco 76%, coffee 56%, 
tains 58% and malanga 62%. 
_ Almost the entire non-State sector is grouped in co-operatives which sell their production to 
_the State. Under the stimulus of better utilization of State aid, in 1983 a movement to co-operativize 
ot dependent peasants took place, and merging of co-operatives was speeded up with a view to 
_ facilitating the provision of technological support and achieving economies of scale. Thus, during the 
_ year, 131 new co-operatives were created, of which 65 were a product of the fusion of 140 already in 
existence. By the end of 1983 there were 1 742 co-operatives, with 83 000 members and a total area of 
_ 940 000 hectares. 
v The process of technifying and mechanizing agriculture also continued in 1983. Of the 
_ investment placed in the subsector 56% was allocated to sugar-cane agriculture, in which significant 
4 progress was made. Thus, sugar-cane harvesting has been completely mechanized since the 1979- 
_ 1980 crop; for that harvest 2 551 sugar-cane combines were available, and this number rose to 2 954 
_in the 1981/1982 harvest and to 3 550 in that of 1982/1983; at the same time, the yield of these 
_ machines rose from 7 000 to over 7 500 arrobas cut daily.!° This made it possible to reduce the 
_ number of workers employed in cutting cane by hand (macheteros) from 350 000 in the 1970 harvest 
_ to 131 000 in that of 1979/1980 and to 85 000 in that of 1983/1984. In addition, more careful 
selection of macheteros partly accounted for the increase in their productivity between 1980 and 1983 
from 219 to 258 arrobas daily. As part of the technifying process, work was completed on the building 
ofa reception centre at each sugar mill for cleaning, stripping and chopping the sugar-cane, a 
technical advance which not only helps to make cutting more efficient, but minimizes the influence of 
dirt on the milled sugar-cane yield. Nevertheless, in 1983 the product of sugar-cane agriculture 
decreased by a little more than 1%. 

With regard to this activity, of strategic importance for the Cuban economy, halfway through 
the year it was decided that as from the beginning of 1984 all sugar-cane and sugar-processing 
enterprises would be integrated in agroindustrial complexes. These units have been on trial since the 
1980/1981 harvest, when the first four were set up; at the next harvest 13 more were added, and at 
that of 1982/1983 94 were in operation. As from 1984, 142 sugar-processing agroindustrial 
complexes will be operating. This resolution was adopted after JUCEPLAN and the Ministry of the 
Sugar Industry had analysed the results of the experiment. !! 

Livestock production, in its turn, increased by nearly 16%, thus recovering, after its decline in 
1982, the rates of expansion recorded in the previous decade. This activity was accorded priority 
attention in development plans. As regards stock-raising, between 1970 and 1982 more than 1 800 
dairy farm units were constructed with a capacity of 376 000 head; thus, at the beginning of 1983 a 
total of 4 300 units existed, with a capacity of 960 000 head, a figure equivalent to a little under 20% of 
the cattle population of 5 100 000 head existing at the end of 1982. Partly as a result of this process, 
between 1968 and 1983 the daily yield of milk per milch cow rose from 2.7 kilograms to 6.3 
kilograms. !? Consequently, the output of milk amounted to 948 000 tons in 1983, i.e., 570 000 tons 
more than in 1970, since which year it has increased at an average annual rate of 7.3%. Moreover, the 
average weight of the animals slaughtered rose from 320 kilograms in 1970 to 333 kilograms in 1982. 
In 1983, however, meat production decreased by 2% owing to the restrictions imposed on 
slaughtering in order to replenish the herds. 

Poultry-raising was the object of policies similar to those applied in respect of stock-farming. 
They were launched with the setting-up of a technico-administrative apparatus —via the creation of a 
single vertically-oriented enterprise in 1965— and were implemented through a number of 


10 Thus, the proportion of sugar-cane cut with combines was 25% in the 1969/1970 harvest and 45% in that of 1979/1980, and is 
expected to reach 62% in that of 1983/1984. 

1 In March-June 1983 methodological instructions were issued for the preparation of the economic plans of these complexes, including 
an enjoinder to adjust the figures for the years 1980 to 1983 so that they will dovetail smoothly with the preceding series. From the 
methodological standpoint, as from 1984 sugar-cane agriculture will virtually disappear as an independent item, since the only entry under this 
head will be the activity carried out by the sugar-cane co-operatives, while the State sector will be classified under the sugar industry, because of 
the principle of calculation applied in working out the global social product. 

12 As a result of cross-breeding through artificial insemination, in 1983 more than 55% of the total number of cows were dairy cattle, 
whereas in 1962 the corresponding proportion had been only 10%. Between the years mentioned the number of specialists in this activity 
climbed from 200 to 4 400. 
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specialized centres, which were provided with equipment and for which fertile eggs of hi h-quali y 
breeds were imported, enabling them to build up brood stock. As a result of the applicatio of these 
policies, egg production increased from 946 million units in 1965 to 1 456 million in 1970 and to 
2 494 million in 1983 (see table 5). Between these years production per laying hen rose from 210 to 
240 eggs per annum and conversion of feed per dozen eggs dropped from 1.86 to 1.54 kilograms. 


Production of poultry meat grew at an average annual rate of nearly 10% from 1973 to 1983, rising in — 


this latter year to 90 000 tons. During this interval average yield per bird increased from 1.16 to 1.40 
kilograms of meat and average conversion of feed into meat decreased from 3.31 to 2.66 kilograms. 

ii) Fishing. As from the mid-1970s this activity was vigorously promoted with the aim of 
improving the quality of the population's diet and bringing in more convertible foreign exchange. 
This drive gained most impetus between 1975 and 1978, when a total of 680 million pesos was 
invested in the sector, increasing the number of fishing craft from 103 to 177 units. 3 In subsequent 


years there was a notable slackening of effort, between 1979 and 1982 investment amounted to only — 


100 million pesos, ten units being added to the fishing fleet. 

As a result of this effort, the deep-sea catch increased by a factor of 3.5 between 1965 and 1975 
and attained a volume of 213 000 tons in 1978. The application of the 200 ocean miles provision had 
adverse effects on fishing in 1979 and the catch was considerably smaller. From 1980 onwards, 
however, production began to recover and in 1983 reached 251 000 tons. 

The contribution made by this activity to the population’s consumption was important. 
Between 1965 and 1975 supplies increased at an average annual rate of 1.6%, amounting to 41 000 
tons; as from that year supplies to the domestic market expanded at an average annual rate of 4.4%, 
which raised their volume to 58 000 tons in 1983. 

Fishing also played a significant part in the trade balance. In 1965 exports of fish products 
represented barely six billion pesos (a figure equivalent to 9.0% of the total value of exports); in 1975 
they went up to 52 million pesos (1.8% of total exports) and in the following five-year period 
continued to grow until they reached 99 million pesos in 1982 and 106 million in 1983. 

iii) Mining and metallurgy. During 1983 the product of this sector rose by about 10%, 
resuming the vigorous upward trend of the years 1980-1981, after weakening in 1982. This positive 
evolution was achieved by virtue of the results obtained in metallurgy, particularly in respect of 
ferrous minerals. 

Production of common steel, after decreasing 9% during 1982, increased by 20%, reaching an 
unprecedented level of 360 000 tons. On the other hand, although rolling of corrugated steel bars 
expanded by 23%, it still fell 20% short of its 1979 figure. Similar recoveries occurred in the 
manufacture of steel and cast-iron tubes and forged steel parts. In non-ferrous metallurgy, too, there 
was an interruption of the sharp downward movement which had been observable for two 
consecutive years in production of copper concentrate. Nevertheless, the output achieved in 1983 was 
slightly less than that obtained in the mid-1970s and 1.8% lower than that recorded in 1980 (see 
table 6). 

Output of nickel and cobalt sinter, oxide and sulphide increased to 39 000 tons, the peak figure 
since 1970, that reached in 1980 having been slightly lower. In order to develop this activity, in 1983 
60 million pesos were invested in the improvement of the laterite mines, in the progress of work on 
bringing the nickel combine into operation, and a 90% advance in the construction of the Punta 
Gorda plant, which, with a real production capacity of 24 000 tons of nickel and cobalt sinter, is being 
set up with the co-operation of the Soviet Union. It is expected that as a result this plant's first nickel- 
producing line will enter operation in 1984. !6 

Inthe petroleum industry a significant increase took place in extraction of crude oil, which rose 
from 541 000 tons in 1982 to 725 000 tons in 1983. In contrast, production of natural gas continued to 
decline sharply for the third year running (see table 6). In actual fact, although since the 1960s 


fear: those belonging to the Cienfuegos industrial fishing combine. 

“The 187 fishing vessels existing in 1983 were distri 20 fishi i ich ei 

spray Secnar  e a ie ae “ie papel oti among 20 fishing enterprises, of which eight employed between 1 000 and 
In Cuban nomenclature ferrous and non-ferrous mining are grouped with the metallurgy of both types of mineral 
‘Concurrently, in 1983 the project plans and documentation were completed and the necessary measures adopted i respect of the 
oving required for the erection —with the co-operation of the countries members of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (CMEA)— f 
a new nickel-producing plant, having the same characteristics and capacities as Punta Gorda, in the Las Camariocas area i 
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s purce: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the State Statistical Committee. 
“Provisional figures. Millions of cubic metres. “Tons. 


petroleum exploration and prospection has been carried on intensively in the Island itself and on its 
continental shelf, the results so far have not come up to expectations. 

iv) Manufacturing industry. In 1983 the industrial product expanded by almost 5%. 
Production of capital and durable consumer goods, which had increased considerably in the last two 
‘years, soared by over 15%. Production of intermediate goods, in turn, went up by 6%, partly 

recovering from its decline in 1982. Lastly, the growth rate of the non-durable consumer goods 
industry was 2.6%, i.e., considerably lower than the rate achieved in the preceding year (see table 7). 
- The constraint deriving from the relative difficulty of obtaining supplies of raw materials and 

of spare parts imported from market economy countries again made itself felt in 1983, although less 
severely than in 1982. However, the experience gained in the latter year led to the adoption of 
measures whereby the obstacles created by this situation were partly surmounted. 

In the first place, strong emphasis was placed on import substitution in respect of purchases 
from market economy countries, and it was estimated that over US$ 52 million were saved on raw 
materials through production and recovery of spare parts. The value of this output was 384 million 
pesos, outstripping the goal envisaged in the plan by more than 80 million and exceeding the 1982 
production figure by 40%.!7 It was designed primarily for agriculture and transport, for repairs of 
sugar mills and for construction of new mills, in which the domestic content component has 
substantially increased. 

Secondly, between 1982 and 1983 purchases from market economy countries were made for the 
purpose of building up operational reserves, the use of which was strictly supervised; sources of 
supply were sought in new directions, with the co-operation of the CMEA countries; meticulous 
supervision of the purchase prices of the supplies in question was established, with the result that 
savings were achieved; and imports of raw materials were given preference over those of capital 


goods. 
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17See Humberto Pérez, Minister President of JUCEPLAN, Presentacton ante la Asamblea Nacional del Poder Popular, fifthsession, 22 
December 1983. : 
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All these measures were adopted in the framework of a more general policy geared to raising 
rates of return and productivity through the operation of a system based on self-management and 
self-financing of enterprises, on establishment of work norms, and on more responsible fulfilment of 
the contractual agreements in which enterprises give legal expression to their economic 
interrelationships. 

Moreover, the sector’s installed capacity, after its sluggish growth in 1982, was strengthened by 
the entry into operation of 17 new plants. '* Noteworthy examples included the expansion of the 
Ecuador sugar plant and the modernization of the Amancio Rodriguez mill, plus the construction of 
three more sugar mills in the provinces of Camaguey, Granma and Cienfuegos, each with a milling 
capacity of 600 000 arrobas daily; two citrus fruit canning plants with a joint capacity of 40 tons per 
hour; the Jaguey citrus fruit complex,!® with a capacity to produce 28 000 tons of simple and 
concentrated juice, 273 tons of essential oils and 13 000 tons of fodder; the alcoholic beverage 
complex at Santa Cruz del Norte —one of the biggest in the country— with a capacity of 7 000 tons of 
torula yeast, 6 000 tons-of carbon anhydride, 50 000 hectolitres of liquors and 194 000 of natural 
alcohol; and two paper mills, with a production capacity of 8 000 tons of toilet paper, 60 000 tons of 
paper and 60000 tons of bagasse board. Other plants brought into operation were the Jesus 
Menéndez saw mill, with a capacity of 103 000 m? of board; a wheat mill with a capacity of 141 000 
tons of flour and 4 000 tons of pastas; and the enlargements of the aluminium tubes plant. 


Table 7 


CUBA: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Growth rates? 


1980: -1981-~ 1982: = 1983" sa ee 
sad 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Index of material product 
(base 1975 = 100) 


Total‘ 118.2 138.4 142.2 149.0 16 17.9 2.8 4.8 
Non-durable consumer goods 

industry 122.3. 141.0 149.1 153.0 0.4° 16.2 5.8 2.6 
Foodstuffs (excluding sugar) SAO a Ey Le: Ry ON IG Ye 68 14.2 3:3. ee 
Sugar and sugar products 121.6" < V4 sla ee dA 74 161 3.2 -1.7 
Beverages and tobacco 117.0 142.6 1609) D7. -O4 27 
Ready-made clothing TA TL 10,0 ALG ae eee -3.4 15.7 
Printing matter |W AS Fe al 1 Jey Mel 8 BS Pca DGPS S 9 e225 4.6 
Intermediate goods industries‘ 102.4 116.8 107.8 114.3 LA: ALS eT 6.1 
Textiles LODO D1 3 efi M13. Biehl 28:4 eel 8s Oietee lis OPES 
Chemicals LOOM 24 ON LOS 55 113.0 0.90 e248 ged a 91 
Fuels 96.7 100.3 102.0 1045 -2.1 Sf. ei, 2.5 
Construction materials Uy Ay ia ee YS Pa 8 Sing PA 13.3 -7.9 3.4 
Capital and durable consumer 

goods industries 143.2 177.7 189.2 218.0 2.6 24.1 6.4 15.2 
Construction of non-electrical machinery 172.2 215.8 2349 268.9 CALAIS 8.8 14.5 
Electrotechnical and electronic products 93:6) 123: Dwal LOGS Al -2.5 33.4 10.7 24.0 
Metal products 130:9 <4:50. 2 del 85.3ieel Sian, 45 148 101 13.5 
Other manufactures“ 116.4 142.9 144.8' 153.5 7.8 23.7 “1.37 996.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 

Provisional figures. *Growth rates were calculated on the basis of non-rounded figures. 


c ‘ "i oe d ; ‘ 
Excluding basic metals. Including, Inter alia, the leather, glass and pottery, paper, and forestry and timber-processing industries. 
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Vigorous impulse was given to another 15 projects with a view to their entering operation in 1984. 

19 . . . 3 . . . . . . . 5 
Where headway is being made by an experiment in agroindustrial integration in the citrus fruit industry 
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Bottles 92 +201 176 §9233°=1901  =46) 4104 =47.9-—-18.4 
_ Unbleached cardboard and 

_ cardboard 20 28 22 265-23; CAAS D460 44 -10.6 


_ Capital and durable 
consumer goods 


_ Refrigerators‘ 6 50 26 18 135 254.2. 333564237 
_ Radio receiving sets‘ MID Zor 1 1SC> 2200 A 32394! $002). 39:6.2-> 28.0-~-.-+6.64 25.4 
Television sets* SPS ay Se eee eee ee ee ae 
 Sugar-cane combines’ - oi, (1 5 aT 02 Cio ear, 6 ee |G eee. Sr 
~ Omnibuses’ 300 1718 1846 1601 1822 -243 -108 -38 13.8 
_ Electric wire and cables, 
not coated® 824 1332 2547 1424 1900 TB -4 AeA 35 e7 
Insulated wires and cables* 13 27 38 33 42 -96 40.9 -37.4 266 

Furniture and sanitary 

appliances‘ 56160 ig 20S BSB O55 294 PATI eS ee 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 

“Provisional figures. ’ Thousands of hectolitres. Millions of units. ‘Millions of square metres. 

‘Thousands of units. JUnits. ® Thousands of kilometres. 


In the capital and consumer goods industries, outstanding features were the production of 624 
sugar-cane combines, with designs worked out entirely in Cuba, adapted to the climate of the country 
and to the characteristics of its sugar-cane plantations; a partial recovery in assembly of 
omnibuses —which had fallen 35% in the three preceding years— and in production of electric 
wires and cables —which had dropped by 44% between 1980 and 1982—; and a boom in the 
production of domestic electrical equipment, with the exception of refrigerators (see table 8). 

Production’of intermediate goods also gathered strength in 1983 and output of all items rose 
well above the levels reached in 1982, with the exception of production of anhydrous ammonia (- 
13%), superphosphate (-61%), ammonium nitrate (-15%), bottles (-18%) and cement (-3%). 
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Apart from the progress indicated in table 8, production of torula yeast increased by 72%, that of 
inner tubes by 61% and that of corrugated paperboard containers by 7%. ‘ 

Output of consumer goods expanded by 2.6%, thanks to the counterbalancing trends followed 
by sugar and beverages and tobacco —which declined slightly— and by production of foodstuffs 
(excluding sugar), ready-made clothing and printed matter, which increased at very high rates (see 
table 7). 
ee falling-off in the processing of beverages and tobacco was due to a reduction of over 6% in 
production of twist, among the causes of which was the damage to the tobacco crops already 
described; in contrast, output of beverages and of cigarettes went up by 5% and 1%, respectively. 

In 1982/1983 sugar-cane harvest produced 7 109 000 tons of sugar and was thus the second 
lowest since 1978, and 13% below that of 1982 (see table 9). This drop was not due to smaller 
supplies of cane in the sugar-cane plantations —in fact at the time when harvesting began they 
amounted to 1.5 million tons more than in 1982, which was one of the two years with the biggest 
sugar output since 1960—; rather was it attributable to the effects of the above-mentioned adverse 
weather conditions on cane-cutting and the industrial yield. 

Owing to the deterioration caused by the storms in the access roads for transport to the sugar- 
mills, and to the shorter time available daily for cutting, the volume of sugar-cane cut contracted by 
6.5%, notwithstanding that harvesting was prolonged for eight days. Furthermore, the industrial 
yield shrank to 10.35% —the second lowest since the 1952/1953 harvest— because of the excess 
moisture in the cane, the imperfect cutting due to the swampiness of the ground, the difficulties 
encountered in the mechanized cutting and lifting operation, the longer time that the cut cane was left 
on the plantation, and its dirty condition. These decreases occurred in spite of the fact that in 
preparing for the 1983 crop 634000 tons of compound fertilizers (nitrogen, phospHates and 
potassium) —an unprecedented figure— were applied on the sugar-cane plantations, as well as 
227 000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizers —the third biggest volume on record; and that weeding by 
hand in the sugar-cane plantations covered over 3.3 million hectares and 2 million hectares had been 
irrigated— also unprecedented events in the history of Cuba’s sugar industry. 

Thanks to the measures adopted to increase efficiency in the sugar-mills, the actual days of 
milling were considerably reduced, which meant that the amount of sugar-cane milled per working 
day reached almost 609 000 tons —the highest figure since 1960. A significant increment was thus 


Table 9 


CUBA: BASIC INDICATORS OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


SS 


Production Indus- Sugar cane milled 

(thousands of tons) * trial Daye per day (tons) 

Sugar- Raw ae Reta: Pere . 

cane sugar ee 2a, Nomina) Actual — Actual 

nilled (base 96°) percen- harvest harvest 

tages) 
See aN i Ae eee ene te ee SE 

1960 47 492 5 943 12551 103 88 468 289 542 344 
1965 56 687 6 158 12.15 130 105 388 449 482 050 
1970 79 678 8 538 10.71 217 143 367 442 557 818 
1975 50 770 6 314 12.44 123 99 413 747 aS DAE 
1976 51 999 6 156 11.84 130 99 399 088 528 922 
1977 56 149 6 485 11.55 141 104 395 774 542 951 
1978 67 043 TaD 10.96 168 119 400 087 563 198 
1979 73 050 75992. 10.94 182 128 402 320 571 424 
1980 61 600 6 665 10.82 140 109 412 663 565 775 
1981 66 408 #359 11.08 136 114 489 100 580 300 
1982 73 500 8 210 Tei? 152 124 484 600 584 100 
1983 68 687 7 109 10.35 160 113 429 600 608 900 


3 
Source: 1960 to 1970: Central Planning Board, Statistical Bureau, Boletin Estadistico, 1970; from 1975 to 1982, Anuario Estadistico de Cuba 


3 1982; and for 1983, data supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 
Harvest year. Provisional figures. 
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Si achieved in the economic yields of the sugar industry complex, mainly on the basis of a perceptible 
_ stepping-up of the thermal efficiency of the mills. By virtue of this fact, combined with the 
conditioning of the furnaces for burning bagasse, in 1983 consumption of fuel oil during harvest was 
reduced to only 23 000 tons, after having reached 430 000 tons in 1979. Given the average world 
market price of US$ 28 per barrel of fuel oil, this saving of 407 000 tons was equivalent to US$ 76 
million, and was made possible largely by the use of sugar-cane bagasse. 

_ Moreover, during 1983 the expansion of milling capacity in the sugar-mills continued, with the 
_ addition of an extra 17 300 tons per day of potential capacity, bringing it up to 596 200 tons. 
_ Operational capacity increased by 14 300 tons daily, reaching a total of 515 300-tons per day. This 
investment helped to consolidate the fundamental role played by sugar if the economic development 
of Cuba as the principal generator of foreign exchange (between 70% and 80% of the total value of 


exports). 
_ Lastly, attention should be drawn to the 10% increase observed in production of foodstuffs, 
: inasmuch as despite the difficulties encountered in domestic supplies of agricultural products and the 


constraints on external purchases deriving from the international situation, the output planned was 
exceeded by 4% in more than 650 plants in the manufacturing sector. 

v) Construction. After its virtual stagnation in the preceding year, in 1983 construction 
expanded by 10% (see table 10). 

Three main factors influenced this result. In the first place, the volume of investment was 
enlarged by 10% and the maintenance of highway and electric energy transmission networks was 
increased even more (27%). Secondly, bigger supplies of building materials were available, such as 
crushed stone, tiles, cement, 7° wire rod, etc., which in some cases came from stocks built up in 1982. 
Lastly, some part was also played by the repairing of the damage due to natural disasters. 

During 1983 the State built 26 320 housing units and 30 000 more were the product of the self- 
help construction system.*! Nevertheless, the deterioration of urban housing is still very serious, 
especially in the oldest parts of the city of Havana, since no maintenance work has been undertaken 
for decades. Consequently, during 1982 and 1983 priority programmes were established for 
strengthening the maintenance and repair of housing, particularly in the capital. Two types of 
measures were adopted to further these programmes: firstly, in 1983 five enterprises were set up in 
Havana, some of which specialized in maintenance and repair of housing and others in maintenance 
and repair of public buildings and streets. Secondly, a production plan was put into effect with a view 
to substituting domestic for imported building materials, by increasing production of paint, sanitary 
appliances, ironwork, plastic sanitary piping, materials for electric installations and other materials. 
Concurrently, action on the part of private individuals was encouraged through credits for the 
building and repair of housing, larger direct supplies of building materials being provided. 

Industrial construction increased by 20% and accounted for the largest proportion of the sector 
(21%). Thanks to this the 17 major projects mentioned above were completed, and another 15 were 
in process of execution. As a whole, construction of this kind represented 31% of the investment in 
this sector. Despite its very high growth rate (69%), agricultural construction was equivalent to less 
than half what had been effected annually during the period 1979-1981 (see table 10). Construction of 
railroads more than doubled, thus partly recovering from its precipitous drop in the preceding year. 
This expansion reflected efforts made to finish or reconstruct a total of 700 kilometres of track in the 
central railroad (conditioning it for speeds of up to 140 kilometres/hour), and to maintain the sugar- 
cane rail transport facilities damaged by the storms at the beginning of the year. Hydraulic 
construction rose by almost 5%, after three years in which it had fallen continuously, while road- 
building (excluding railroads) decreased by 3% and maritime and other constructions dropped 
sharply (by 7% and 19%, respectively). In the sphere of social welfare (excluding housing), 31 major 
construction projects were completed. 

vi) Electricity. The sector's basic activity increased by 5%, with the result that gross generation 
reached an all-time high of 11 533 GWh. Of this 84% came from public utility plants, 9% from the 
sugar-mill plants and 7% from those of the nickel industry and from other isolated plants not 


20In the case Of cement, despite a reduction of 63 000 tons in the volume of output, apparent consumption was able to rise on account of a 
considerable decrease in exports, which in 1981 had been 420 000 tons and in 1982 290 000 tons. 

21 Apparently this figure includes the addition of rooms to dwellings and even major repairs. In most cases the housing units constructed 
under this system do not display the same technical characteristics as those built by the State. 
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interconnected with the system. Thermo-electric plants accounted for 98% of total generation. Yet 
consumption of electricity rose by less than 1% (see table 11) This figure excludes, however, the 
electricity consumption of the sugar sector and of the nickel-producing enterprises, as well as that 
corresponding to generation by ‘other producers’, which, as a whole, increased by 16%. 
At the end of 1982 generation capacity stood at 2 418 MW, of which only 1.9% is hydro-electric, 
so that Cuba is heavily dependent upon imported fuels. Hence the strenuous efforts made to discover 


deposits of petroleum and natural gas. 


3. The external sector 


In Cuba’s case foreign trade is a variable which strongly influences the operation of the economy. In 
addition, the evolution of foreign trade with the market economy countries is highly unpredictable, 
inasmuch as it is heavily dependent upon exports of sugar, whose international price has fluctuated 
widely since 1970. This also makes it difficult to forecast supplies of intermediate goods and 


Table 10 


CUBA: INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Gross production 
(millions of Percentage 
Cuban pesos at breakdown’ 
1981 prices) 


1981 1982 19837 1970 1980 1983 1980 1981 1982 19837 


b 
Growth rates 


Construction and assembly 


(base 1975 = 100) 1622 1634 1792 100.0 100.0 1000 -0.1 13.9 0.7 og 
Agriculture 58 24 Al 9.6 4.5 2.3 6.5 -85 -586 689 
Housing and urbanization 165 130 155 5.0 8.1 8.5 “2,5 ) 42. E22 a 
Education 67 39 50 2.3 7.6 2.8 7 =20.9"°--38:02 48" = 29.71) 
Industry 9481 83 TS O88 77 2 2a e a 0.4 FOF 12317" 200 
Water resources 102 72 76 ~—=—«:10.7 7.9 4.2 -4.7 -9.0 -29.4 4.7 
Highways 
(excluding railways) 145 155 150 = 13.4 8.0 8.4 -145 27.1 69 was? 
Railways 49 15 32 0.4 4.4 1,85 253 9-9n, ge 2ieG, G69 4s 
Hydrological works aF) 25 31 19 1.9 L dpe? 09) Lal 84 21.8 
Maritime facilities 36 41 38 0.9 2a 21. 11,806 2205 m2 15:9 ek e=6.6 
Others 624 809 845 406 326 “472 5:3 A212 :6 4.6 
Electricity systems 16 16 17 19 1.0 8.9 46 -29.8 - 9 
Communication networks ily 14 16 - 0.4 0.9 See LSS" 17-6 8.3 
Maintenance 196 244 S10" 224 10.4 173? 2A 2S a ee 
Other buildings 255 377 305° 16.3) (82:65 “17D 2412 ORES ese 
Other production 
marketed 140 168 198 - 7.6 Ded 16.2 29.7 20.0 17.9 


Production of selected 
building materials 


Corrugated steel bars ° 275 207 250 -17.0 5.7 -248 20.7 
Steel bars‘ 285 252 ix -IB'Z ¥ Pi5.05" =21S ee 
Gray cement‘ 52925) 5, 163eeeel00 8.7 16.3 “iO A 20 
Prefabricated concrete 
products 778 754 * -16.5 5.6 -3.1 
Clay bricks* 113 116 = 3.7 Sue, 2 a 
Tiles f 66 50 54 13.4 -18 -248 8.0 
Sheet glass 88 284 Ee “3516 9253.2 2208 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 

“Provisional figures. The percentage breakdown and growth rates were calculated on the basis of non-rounded figures. 

Thousands of tons. “Thousands of cubic metres. “Millions of units. Thousands of square metres. 
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Table 11 


CUBA: ELECTRICITY INDICATORS 


GWh Growth rates? 


1970 1975 1980 1982 19837 1980 1981 1982 1983" 


Gross generation 4888 6583 9895 11024 11553 52 6.9 11.0 4.8 
Ministry of the Electricity ee 

Industry 3609 5413 8679 9647101077 74 60 110 48 
Ministry of the Sugar 

Industry 881 756 954 1010 1087 -04 30 60 7.6 
Nickel-producing enterprises 257, 239 1707 258 30:85 57.0" 8 

Other producers 160 175 92 ce 230 -20.4 37.5 185 } ae 
Consumption‘ 4 0487 5 404 7330 8045 8099 108 5.9 9.8 0.7 
Industrial 1 829% 2477 3003 3640 3620 97 196 212 -05 
Agricultural $¥io2) 2040 a7 Bl2e92 IPs B6S. 290.05 4237 icv-40E 22.6 
Commercial 1900" 1277 18510 1:886- 1884 140 <(4iSeidsbOee cod 
Residential LOIS) 1. 543° 2 O8IE2 195 2512 7S. 7 Se 


Other 637 103 Wises i07 {115 G6 286 300 75 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 

“Provisional figures. "Growth rates were calculated on the basis of non-rounded figures. “Excluding the consumption of the 
Ministry of the Sugar Industry, and of the nickel-producing enterprises, as well as that corresponding to generation by “other 
producers”. “Corresponds to the year 1971. 


indispensable capital goods from the countries in question. Furthermore, Cuba’s internacional trade 
still suffers from the latent negative effect deriving from the economic embargo imposed on the 
country almost 25 years ago. 

In recent years, trade with the market economy countries has been encountering difficulties 
attributable to international financing constraints, which have been aggravated by the sharp 
upSwings in interest rates and by the reduction of the said countries’ purchases of Cuban goods. The 
effects of these situations worsened in 1982, when international sugar prices dropped still more 
sharply, the use of new international credits in convertible currency was restricted, and the burden of 
the external debt contracted in convertible currency increased.* All this led the authorities to begin 
renegotiation of the debt in the year in question, to impose severe restrictions on imports, even 
sacrificing economic growth, and to maximize encouragement of export expansion. 23 

The results of the renegotiation and other foreign trade measures adopted —chiefly those 
deriving from the special arrangements concerted with the CMEA countries, and in particular with the 
Soviet Union— produced a positive effect in 1983, easing the pressure of the external sector on the 
evolution of the internal economy. 

Hence, for example, in trade with the market economy countries, despite the unfavourable 
evolution of international prices, exports increased and better external supplies were obtained. At the 
same time, international reserves in convertible currencies rose, partly because the renegotiation of 
the debt carried out in 1982, by reducing expenditure on debt amortization, favoured a bigger net 
inflow of resources from international sources of financing, and, more especially, owing to the 
increase in transfer payments made by the Soviet Union in currency of this type. 

The results obtained in trade with the socialist counries were also more favourable, thanks to 
new transfer payments which counteracted the adverse effect of the fall in the volume of sugar 
exports, both through a rise in the price paid for sugar by the Soviet Union for and through the prices 
charged by that country for certain import items, which were lower than quotations on the 
international market. Similarly, Cuba was allowed to re-export part of its imports of petroleum, with 
the consequent profit deriving from the difference between the import price and the current 
international market quotation. 


22 During the second half of 1982 maturities amounting to over 1.25 million pesos fell due. 
23See the chapter on Cuba in ECLAC, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1982. 
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Had ee by 27%, in ‘1983 Sie esas Gi 4 2% and the latter showed a = 
(1%). The value of exports, ponies re-exports of petroleum, rose at a more moderate rate of about a 
8% (see table 12.) See | . PATER ~ laf srs 


’ acne ll 
Table 12 : ; is 3 ts ee 
CUBA: EVOLUTION OF EXPORTS Sane eee sere 
Millions of Cuban pesos Growth rates a 
1980'S 198r 1982" 1963" 1980 Lesh a2 Te 
Total 3,967 oink 224 anh. 940. 45,53) 2134 6.35,¢sd7 i | 22H 
Soviet Union (EP Roe PLOY ee MPA Tes Ley, Se ee) AD. B99. a bi. 
Other socialist countries 534 822 882 Sd/ "14.0 saa L352 
Other countries 1180 1 045 FOly* 7/0. S20 les i -27.2 x2 
Re-exports” 96) 2 MOB 21262 (enn ADD ey OO Be FOV Fi BES 
Rest of sales 3871 4061 4678 5039 13.4 4.4 15.2 Pet 
Soviet Union 2ST 21942508 035899325829) S289 Ley 23830 A 
Other socialist countries 534 822 882 887 SD TB 73 0.6 
Other countries 1180 1045 761 F7O791 CO Ie 4eee 272 122 
Sugar sales J 279°" 9S SOL ee OT oe eee 07-145 78 
Soviet Union 2 026°°° 1939 © ' 236 2 °3 086) © “105 =A ADS FP MING 
Other socialist countries 428 652 694 711 PEAS 6.4 2.4 
Other countries 825 710 314 270 181.0 -13.9 -55.8 -140 
Non- sugar sales 592 760 906 972 13.9 289 = 3248 rie 
Soviet Union 131 255 271 TS" 2336" O47. G3. "2725 
Other socialist countries 102 82 188 399-648 -19.6 129.3 112.2 
Other countries 359 423 447 498 VA PKS 57 PO 
Metal-bearing ores and scrap 191 336 ie: 300.. - 18.6* 75.9 =-JA $8 
Tobacco 36 57 103 103-303-583 “(80.7 - 
Citrus fruit 41 78 98 11S 21S are 20s cee 
Fish products 89 96 97 POF! Psa tO. bBo | 
Naphtha 72 16 66 70 «33.4 -77.8 312.5 6.1 
Coffee, cocoa and others 23 30 38 55 -49 304 267 447 
Alcoholic beverages 25 16 26 295193053 6M eee BS 
Rolled steel products 3 4 19 25 es adte2 HS O27en re ahk6 
Others 114 127 147 165 ae bh 52 a 2 
3 ee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“ECLAC estimates. *Re-exports of fuel to the Soviet Union against freely convertible currency. 
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sa: ta wh Table 13 
CUBA: PRODUCTION, EXPORTS AND EXPORT PRICES OF SUGAR 


o . 
US$ cents per pound 


Thousands of tons ‘ : 
Price received by 


by the Soviet Cuba in freely NON 

Production*® Exports Union sae prices © 
1970 7 559 6 906 5.94 - 3.68 
1971... 5 763 > aa 6.41 ae 4.50 
1972 4 541 4 140 6.45 is Tedd 
1973 5 188 4797 11.82 ts 9.45 
1974 5 701 5 491 19.30 ax 29.66 
1975 6 193 5 744 26.36 a 20.37 
1976 5 918 5 764 27.43 or 1E51 
1977 6 705 6 238 26.94 em 8.10 
1978 7 427 FAST 36.71 x 7.82 
1979 7 515 Zari se) Sry. a 9.65 
1980 6 554 6 170 42.61 24.20 28.15 
1981 7 647 i032 38.20 es 16.88 
1982 7778 eee, 38.20 11.20 8.38 
1983 7 dil 6 792 49.00 7.49 8.56 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Anuarios Estadfsticos de Cuba, the State Statistical Committee, the Statistical Yearbooks of the 
Soviet Union and other International data. 

“Calendar year. Price of sugar deliveries in the current year, sometimes agreed upon in advance of the prices established. 

“International Sugar Agreement price. “Provisional figures. 


Sugar exports continued to account for a high proportion of total external sales (76% in 1982 
and 74% in 1983).24 The 8% increase in their value resulted from the combination of two mutually 
contradictory factors: on the one hand, a 12% reduction (935 000 tons) in the physical volume 
shipped abroad and an appreciable drop in international prices in the free market countries, and, on 
the other hand, a substantial rise (29%) in the price paid by the Soviet Union, which was over six 
times as high as the international market quotation and more than offset the downward movements 
aforesaid (see table 13). As regards the policy pursued by Cuba with respect to sugar sales, it consisted 
in adjusting them to the output obtained in 1983, without changing the level of its strategic reserves, 
which decreased by only 10 000 tons and amounted to 617 000 tons at the end of 1983. 

The physical volume of sugar sales against freely convertible currency dropped from 2 836 000 
tons in 1982 to 1 713 000 tons in 1983. This decline came about largely because sales to the Soviet 
Union in convertible currencies ?> decreased from 1 394 000 tons in 1982 to a mere 57 000 in 1983, 
and also because the purchases made by the People’s Republic of China shrank from 337 000 to 
49 000 tons between the two years. It was thanks to the bigger purchases of sugar on the part of other 
socialist countries that the share of such sales in the total volume of Cuban sugar exports increased. In 
contrast, the proportion of the total volume of exports represented by sales to the rest of the world 
remained at the low level recorded in 1982 (see table 14). 

Among exports other than sugar a notable feature was the dynamism observable in sales of 
coffee, cocoa and by-products (45%), rolled steel product (32%), citrus fruits (20%) and, to a less 
marked extent, alcoholic beverages and fish products. In contrast, owing to the reduction in sales of 
nickel to the market economy countries, exports of metal-bearing ores fell from 312 to 300 million 
pesos (see table 12). 

Re-exports of fuels continued to gain in importance as a source of external resources in 
convertible currency. This was possible by virtue of the petroleum supply contract with the Soviet 


241f, however, petroleum re-exports are excluded from external sales of goods, the share of sugar in the total would have been 81% both 
in 1982 and in 1983. In 1975 and 1980, respectively, sugar accounted for 89% and 83% of total exports. 

25 Under the terms of an existing agreement between Cuba and the Soviet Union, when the latter country has to buy on the international 
sugar market, it is pledged to resort first of all to Cuba. In this case the purchases made are paid for wholly or partly in freely convertible currency. 
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Union in force up to 1985, which has proved highly favourable to Cuba. Under its terms, any 
surpluses that Cuba obtains through saving on the use of fuels can be sold to the Soviet Union against 
freely convertible currency and at international market prices. As in recent years the intensive fuel- 
saving campaign has yielded positive results, especially in the sugar industry, these petroleum sales 
have become an important source of foreign exchange. = 

ii) Imports. In 1983 purchases abroad totalled almost 6 225 million pesos, an amount 12% 
higher than the previous year’s figure. Imports from the socialist area increased by 10%, while those 
from other countries rose by 31%, thus partly recovering from their sharp decline in the preceding 
year (see table 15). Despite the efforts made since long before 1980 to reduce the degree of 
dependency on external supplies, the Cuban economy is still highly dependent upon imports: in fact 
the import coefficient in 1983 (25%) was only slightly lower than that recorded in 1980 (27%). 

During 1983 the authorities continued adopting import substitution measures and 
rationalizing imports that had to be paid for in convertible currencies. As a result, in 1983 the share of 
imports from market economy countries in that year’s global social product was 3.3%, a coefficient 
somewhat higher than that of 2.7 recorded in 1982, but much lower than those of 6% and 5% 
coresponding to the years 1980 and 1981, respectively. __ 

From the partial data available on the composition of imports it appears that the proportion of 
the total represented by intermediate goods purchased in freely convertible currency rose from 62% 
in 1982 to 73% in 1983. This increase was consequent upon the policy adopted since 1982. In that year 
the government issued instructions to the peffect that imports paid for in convertible currency should 
be kept down to the indispensable minimum and should be geared, in the first place, to guaranteeing 
“production for export and tourism, other activities generating income in convertible currency, and 
programmes directed towards the expansion and diversification of these” and, secondly, “to 
guaranteeing the essential consumption and medical care of the population”.?6 Given this 
orientation, on the one hand, and, on the other, the increase in domestic production, it may be 
supposed that imports of raw materials and capital goods enlarged their share in total purchases from 
the socialist countries. 

iii) The terms of trade. Although neither export and import price and quantum indexes nor 
data whereby they could be indirectly estimated were available, some trends can be inferred. 

As regards the prices concerted in trade with market economy countries, Cuba was not exempt 
from the trend towards. ~rioration of the terms of trade between industrialized and developing 
countries as they presented themselves in 1983. On the one hand, there was a reduction in the 
effective average price of sugar (see table 13) and of other Cuban export products, such as for 
example, nickel; on the other hand, prices of imported goods continued to rise. With the aim of 
palliating the negative effects of this latter trend, the Ministry of Foreign Trade carried out an 


Table 14 
CUBA: SUGAR EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION 


(Percentage breakdown) 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 

SA are i Seer BS ee et de 
Value 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Soviet union 79.7 76.1 61.8 58.7 73.3 75.9 
Rest of socialist countries Vays 14.0 12.7 13.9 18.4 17.5 
Rest of world 8.6 9.9 23 27.4 8.3 ae 
Volume 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Soviet Union 54.4 52.9 44.2 45.4 56.3 49.8 
Rest of socialist countries 17.3 18.8 20.5 20.8 22.35 27.7 
Restvef world 28.3 28.3 35.5 33.8 20.4 22.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied b 


oe hee y the State the Statistical Committee, with the exception of the figures for 1983. 


*°See National Bank of Cuba, Informe Econdémico, August 1982. 
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Table 15 | 
CUBA: EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND TRADE BALANCE 


- Millions of Cuban pesos Growth rates 


1970 1975 1980 1982 1983 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Total exports 1050 2952 3967 4940 5531 Uf eae Oe 70 1200 
Soviet Union 329 _ 1 662. 2.253 3297 379874 5.07 -4.9 Os 59:0 75 
Rest of socialist 

countries — 248 341 534 882 887, 22:4 3:95 539 Wa 0.6 
Rest of world 273 949 1 180 761 710e APO OO 4 272 i) 
Total imports 1311 3113 4627 5537 6224 332°. 25:5" 10:5 8.3 12.4 
Soviet Union 691 1250 2904 3756 4295 oS ean TES er (Pe IN IH) = RIG y 7 
Rest of socialist 

countries 226 407 709° 17153" F108 S'S S15 243509 -3.9 
Rest of world 394 1456 1014 628 S21 126° essa S43 72292 0M, 
Total balance -261 -161 -660 -597  -693 

Soviet Union -162 42 65d e459 2 1-421 

Rest of socialist 

countries 22 =66 =H" =271- 3221 

Rest of world -121 -507 166 133 -61 


eee 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee, the National Bank of Cuba and other international 
sources such as Soviet Union, Foreign Trade. 

“Provisional figures. 


indicative programming of the probable evolution of international prices at the level of specific 
products and instructed importer enterprises to adhere to it; strictly controlled any purchase which it 
was sought to make at prices higher than those programmed; and kept precise statistics of every 
contract signed, comparing the agreed price with those quoted on the day of signature in the world 
market or on specific stock exchanges. The application of these procedures resulted in 1983 in a 
saving estimated at US$ 50 million. 

In trade with socialist countries, which represented 86% of Cuba’s total foreign trade in 1982 
and 1983, provision is made for compensation in respect of losses on the terms of trade, as is usual 
among the CMEA countries. Thus, in the Sugar Agreement signed by Cuba with the countries in 
question, and in force for the five-year period 1981-1985, a floor price is established which is 
calculated on the basis of world sugar production costs and other parameters. The basic minimum 
price fixed in 1980 was 19.23 US cents per pound for Eastern Europe and 35.4 cents per pound for the 
Soviet Union. Starting from this level, sugar prices were adjusted by means of an indexing process, 
whereby increases in the prices of manufactures and the other products imported from the aforesaid 
countries were applied to the price of Cuban sugar, so that the terms of trade in bilateral transactions 
could be kept stable. 

iv) The balance of trade in goods. After amounting to 161 million pesos in 1975, the trade 
deficit rose rapidly, reaching almost 1 billion in 1981. Although the size of the negative balance was 
substantially reduced in 1982, it increased again in 1983, which meant that the trade deficit in that 
year exceeded 690 million pesos. Of this sum, only 51 million corresponded to trade with market 
economy countries and a little over 42 million to trade with the Soviet Union (see table 15). 

Where the socialist countries were concerned, the financing of these deficits was effected as 
follows: a) payment of accumulated balances with the Soviet Union up to 1972 was deferred, free of 
interest, to 1986; b) subsequent deficits were refinanced through CMEA by means of bilateral and 
multilateral agreements, including three-cornered clearing arrangements; and c) in some cases these 
clearing arrangements included the possibility of using transferable rubles instead of convertible 
currencies for payments to market economy countries against their sales to Cuba. 
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OP. Pat. oR ose oe a hse ' - ee tal + 
Balance on current account = 13 tt ated site 278 
Merchandise balance 990 ema t OTA LARS | 285 606 is 
‘Exports FOB $ GBOs i SS) > shea Seg 1 406 < frsy ged 
Imports FOB -581 Es a ae i 94 pete 
Services balance -237 -414 Ss -233 -326 
Income . 7 ie 237 ee (247 
Transport and insurance 72 Saye e 126 121 
Tourism 6 ~S 30 38 : 34 
Interest received 17 34 28 23 
Other 132 78 152 69 
Expenditure -464 -651 -S17 “Te S§75 
Transport and insurance -122 -173 -181 -186 
Interest paid -176 -263 ' -338 -342 
Other -166 -215 -58 fy -45 
Other net transfers -1 2 wt - -4 
Balance on capital account 133 60 -52 -519 
Long-term capital 86 -16 -116 -114 
Loans received 187 80 26 52 
Amortization payments -101 -96 -142 -116 
Official sector 6 7 - 
Private banks 179 18 -92 ' 
Other sectors -99 -42 -24 rA & i 
Short-term capital 47 76 64 -405 -200 
Loans received 173 134 203 119 17 / 
Amortization payments -126 -58 -139 -524 -317 ; 
~ 
Official sector - - 69 ae 9 
Commercial banks 68 -20 — 47 -122 
Other sectors -21 96 -53 -88 
Total variation and reserves | 
(- sign indicates an increase) 6 -14 1 241 -185 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 


“Includes all commercial and financial flows with market economy countries and only part of the movements with socialist countries. 


b a A 
Provisional figures. 


27 This balance includes all trade and financial relations with the market economy 
basis), and transactions with the socialist area negotiated in freely convertible currencies. 
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countries (excluding trade conducted on a clearing 


BS Se OF i Table 17 


CUBA 


CUBA: GROSS INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 


SS rrr eer as A ee eee ee 
End-of-year (millions of pesos) 


1981 1982 1983° 
Total 403.4 139.2 327.9 
Gold and precious metals 14.4 1.2 13.6 
Cash and deposits in freely convertible currencies nee 
in foreign banks 423.6 80.6 267.0 
Deposits of transferable rubles in foreign banks 654.0 43.4 47.3 
TE i Nae i Bs Seis pen mame deh i le giclee Sets 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of National Bank of Cuba statistics. 
“Provisional figures. 


The balance-of-payments situation was very difficult in 1982; although a trade surplus of 600 
million pesos, unprecedented in the last two or three quinquennia, was generated, basically through 
the reduction of imports, and, moreover, notwithstanding that the already traditional deficit in the 
services balance remained at the same level as in 1981, a sharp drop occurred in international reserves 
(240 million pesos). This was because service payments on the external debt in freely convertible 
currency amounted to more than 980 million pesos, a figure equivalent to 76% of exports of goods 
and far from being offset by income from long- and short-term loans, which reached only 151 million 
pesos (see table 16). 

During 1983, and largely owing to the renegotiation of the debt, the balance of payments 
showed a different result. In the first place, the value of exports fell by 7%, and that of imports rose by 
10%, which meant that the surplus on trade in goods was reduced; in contrast, the deficit on trade in 
services decreased, by virtue of a moderate increase in income under this head and a reduction of 
nearly 100 million pesos in net interest payments. Furthermore, the inflow from international 
financial centres was strengthened, more than doubling the amount received a year before, and 
reaching a sum of 352 million pesos. Furthermore, this increase was accompanied by a change of 
structure in favour of a proportion of long-term loans unprecedented since 1978. Lastly, during the 
year amortization payments were appreciably smaller. 

As a result of these changes, gross international reserves in freely convertible currency 
increased by 185 million pesos and by the end of the year had climbed to 328 million, thus partly 
counteracting their dramatic decline in the preceding year, at the close of which they had dropped to 
only 139 million pesos (see table 17). 

In addition to the reduction of interest payments and the larger net inflow of loans, another fact 
which helped to boost reserves was the rise in income from tourism. This activity has been a priority 
objective of foreign trade policy, inasmuch as it constitutes an important source of convertible foreign 
exchange. Between 1980 and 1983 the number of foreign tourists looked after by the enterprises 
pertaining to the National Institute of Tourism (Instituto Nacional de Turismo) grew at an annual 
rate of 23%, which meant that almost 100 000 persons visited the country, bringing in income to an 
amount of US$ 59 million. Of the total number of visitors, 35% came from Canada, 17% from 
Mexico, 19% from other Latin American countries, 14% from Spain and 15% from other countries. 

At the end of 1983, hotel capacity for the accommodation of foreign tourists amounted to 
15 000 rooms and 31 000 places. During the year, INTUR concluded two important agreements with 
consortia in the Federal Republic of Germany and Brazil, for the purposes of carrying out feasibility 
studies on tourism development in Cayo Largo, with the possible installation of more than 1 500 
rooms; on remodelling the Hotel Nacional in Havana (the largest in the country); and on the 
development of a new tourism and hotel complex in Varadero, with 2 000 rooms. Furthermore, 
INTUR has opened operating agencies in association with the Federal Republic of Germany, France 
and Italy. 78 


? 


28 Projections of income from tourism in 1990 placed it at US$ 132 million. See National Bank of Cuba, Informactones suministradas al 


grupo de expertos de los paises acreedores, Havana, November 1982. 
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In international transactions, the Cuban peso underwent a slight devaluation in relation to the 
United States dollar and one somewhat more marked in relation to the Japanese yen. In contrast, it 
was moderately revaluated in relation to the pound sterling and the Swiss franc, and more strongly 
with respect to the German (Federal Republic) mark (see table 18). 


c) External indebtedness in freely convertible currency 


During 1983 the total disbursed debt increased by 113 million pesos, which brought it up to 
2 807 million. This amount, although 13% bigger than that recorded at the end of 1982, was lower 
than the average figure of 3 230 million recorded in the three-year period 1970-1981 (see table 19). 

In face of the hardening of external financing terms, and in view of the fact that during the 
second part of 1982 the country had to make amortization payments in the neighbourhood of 1 250 
million pesos —a sum equivalent to 43% of the disbursed debt up to the end of June of that year—, 
the government proceeded to make preparations for renegotiating its external debt. 

On the adoption of this decision, and before it was announced, a report was prepared on the 
economic situation, which was presented to the highest financial authorities of the creditor 
countries. 29 Until the request for renegotiation was formally and publicly made, Cuba continued the 
servicing of interest payments, but suspended amortization payments on medium- and long-term 
credits. 

According to the Cuban authorities, the presentation of this report meant that when the request 
was submitted to their creditors they received it with all the evidence before them, and thus, once 
some legal drawbacks posited by one financial institution had been overcome, the following 
agreements were concluded with respect to medium-term credits: a) payment of maturities falling 
due between 1 September 1982 and 31 December 1983 was deferred; b) a promise to renegotiate 
1984 maturities was obtained; c) it was established that the amortization of suspended payments 


Table 18 
CUBA: EVOLUTION OF EXCHANGE RATE 


(Cuban pesos per foreign currency unit) 


eerie: ae Swiss franc German mark Yen‘ 
Averages 
1980 0.7113 1.6432 0.4294 0.3968 0.3113 
1981 0.7814 1.6071 0.4001 0.3510 0.3572 
1982 0.8333 1.4686 0.4139 0.3443 0.3372 
1983 0.8598 1.3167 0.4128 0.3411 0.3609 
1983 
January 0.8587 1.3863 0.4204 0.3554 0.3526 
February 0.8605 1.3560 0.4389 0.3593 0.3689 
March 0.8611 1.3294 0.4317 0.3587 0.3679 
April 0.8489 1.2817 0.4132 0.3557 0.3572 
May 0.8516 1.3193 0.4149 0.3482 0.3578 
June 0.8527 3275 0.4141 0.3450 0.3648 
July 0.8519 1.2999 0.4014 0.3331 0.3537 
August 0.8595 13213 0.4058 0.3320 0.3570 
September 0.8690 1.3025 0.4023 0.3237 0.3546 
October 0.8693 1.3005 0.3996 0.3248 0.3559 
November 0.8689 1.3046 0.4120 0.3343 0.3731 
December 0.8653 1.2819 0.3989 0.3225 0.3678 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of National Bank of Cuba data. 
“100 yens. 


2? The non-oil- i i é i i 
producing creditor market economy countries numbered 26, and their share in the total debt was 70%. The Participation 


coefficients of the main creditors were as follows: Franc i i 
| : ce, 11%; Spain, 12%; Japan, 11%; United Kingd 7%; Finl: ; 
European countries, 19%. The share of the oil- producing and other creditor a — 19%. eerpibs Rian haiviaeatonay 
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pada Sart ni nad wiles Fs = - 3176, 263,< 338 B01, =». 248 
ion payments on long-term debts | Dl cons OS 142 LOC tps 
ion payments on short-term debts ae a 139 S24 ey 
s US Yer Percentages 
Coefficients a : 
_ Disbursed debt/global social product 19.3 18.3 14.0 11.8 Lig 
_ Debt service/exports of goods and services _ 45.3° 28.7° 35.9° 61.8 39.9 
_ Debt service/disbursements — ts 365.8 276.3 583.6 132 
Debt service/ global social product 2.4 = 24 2.8 4.3 2.5 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the State Statistical Committee and the National Bank of Cuba. : 
“Includes commitments in freely convertible currency falling due in one year or less after the data of issue. Provisional figures. 
ae “Includes long- and short-term loans received, according to the balance of payments. 4 Relates to service payments included in the 
c balance of payments (see table 15). “For want of broken-down information, exports of goods and services include factor services, except 


for interest payments on the debt. 


should begin early in 1986, and should be effected over a period of 5 years in equal six-monthly 
instalments; and d) the commissions and spreads applied were equivalent to those obtained by other 
countries in similar conditions. For the amortization of short-term credits, too, more favourable 
terms were secured. 

As a result of these renegotiations, in 1983 all the ratios between elements linked to the 
external debt and the main macroeconomic variables showed appreciable improvements. Thus, the 
debt service/export coefficient decreased by more than one-third and was even lower than in 1979; 

the debt service/global social product ratio (2.5%) returned to the levels prevailing in the years prior 
3 to 1980, after having risen sharply in the years 1981 and 1982 (3% and 4%, respectively); and the 
external debt/global social product coefficient was slightly reduced (see table 19). 


oe a a 
, y 


4. Wages, prices and productivity 


In the Cuban economic system wages are the population’s basic source of income. The nominal wage, 
vis-a-vis the mass of goods available at a given price level, determines the quantitative aspects of the 
population's consumption. 3° As an upward trend in real wages is one of the central objectives of 
economic policy and an increase in productivity a sine qua non in the Economic and Social Guidelines 
of the 1981-1985 Plan, the authorities took pains to regulate the interrelationships between the wage 
and productivity variables. 


e 
30In these circumstances, imbalances between wages and prices led to an increase in the liquid resources in the hands of the population. 
Unable to find expression in a generalized price inflation, up to 1981 this surplus liquidity generated a “black"’ market in some consumer goods 
and excess demand for certain services, such as restaurants and entertainments. 
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a) Wages = 

As part of the economic reform begun in 1976, during 1981 the wage reform initiated at the end 
of 1980 was continued in greater depth. The central purpose of this reform was to reorganize sani 
activity, set a higher value on the more efficient use of working time, raise the population s leve o 
living, and encourage productive activity.*! The reform was closely linked to the increase s 
productivity, and under it concrete expression is given to this linkage through the organization o 
labour and the establishment of norms of work. These normative efforts were associated with 
material incentives to workers and with political and social motivation to fulfil the norms set. 

The reform, based on the principle of equal wages for equal work in all spheres of production 
and geographical areas, was applied in keeping with the wage system, of which the following are the 
main elements: a) the wage scale; b) the evaluators; c) tariffs; and d) forms of payment. 32In 1982 the 
bases of the system were established and progress was made in its application. During 1983 more 
than 75% of all workers in the country were paid by norm and this mode of payment began to be 
practised in the retail trade and in restaurant services. *»° ,; 

During 1983 the general wage fund grew by almost 5%, a figure contrasting with that of 6% 
recorded in 1982 and, above all, with that of 18% achieved in 1981. The average number of workers 
employed during the year in the productive sphere went up by 3% and the average wage rose by 1.7 % 
(see table 20). 

Average wages increased by nearly 2% in the sphere of production and about 1% in the non- 
productive sphere. In the former the increases were much smaller than in 1982, and wages even 
decreased in forestry; in contrast, they rose by over 2% in industry, construction and transport. 
Although no precise data were available, it may be noted that to average wages were added significant 
earnings in the shape of premiums for over-fulfilment of norms. *4 Furthermore, many enterprises, 
especially in export activities, were authorized by JUCEPLAN to set up material incentive funds. These 
enterprises represented 40% of the total number; in 1983 this proportion rose to over 50%. 

In employment in the sphere of production, a significant redeployment took place to the 
detriment of the agricultural sector —the result of the progress of mechanization in rural areas and of 
the falling-off in sugar-cane activity— and to the benefit of such sectors as industry, forestry, 
construction and commerce, in which last sector a substantial extension of the retail trade network 
was brought about. 


b) Prices 


Between 1963 and 1981, wholesale prices “or producer prices” remained virtually unchanged. 
The reform of these was put into effect on 1 January 1981. *> The objective of this reform was to adapt 
the income obtained by enterprises from the sale of their output to the changes occurring in the 
structure of their internal primary costs and in international market prices. 

To judge from the few figures available, the level of open unemployment is very low. 3° This 
does not mean, however, that no unemployment problems exist. On the one hand, in some cases there 
has been a shortage of manpower for specific activities, while in certain areas a persistent problem is 
that of the so-called “interruptos’, i.e, workers who are left without jobs (although not without 


*!See National Bank of Cuba, Informaciones suministradas al grupo de expertos de los paises acreedores, Havana, November 1982. 

The scale indicates the degree of complexity of the work done in the various economic activities, from the standpoint of the technical 
requirements for their efficient performance and makes no distinction between branches or local criteria; by the end of 1982 24 scales had been 
established. The evaluators —who are a complement to the scale— discriminate within it in relation to the different techniques necessary, 
including as a criterion the time needed to acquire the requisite know-how. The éariff is the amount of money paid according to the quantity and 
quality of work done (quality does not imply greater complexity, but rather extraqualificational conditions which involve more physical and/or 
mental effort). Lastly, the forms of payment are established by time (per hour, per day or monthly wage) and by performance (by the job, by the 
norm with or without adjustment of premiums, etc.). 


> By their very narutre not all jobs lend themselves easily to the establishment of norms in terms of work-working hours performance; 
this is the case, for example, in an office or a medical centre. 


In 1983 more than 1.2 million workers were paid according to the norm; 930 000 of them received benefits in the shape of over- 
fulfilment premiums. 

This reform comprised producer prices of industrial enterprises (consumer, intermediate and capital goods), agricultural inventory 
prices (sales to the State), construction prices (construction, assembly and infrastructure), tariffs for services to industries, to agricultural 
enterprises and to construction (engineering projects, prospection, cartography, etc.) freight prices, and domestic prices for imported goods. 

*® According to the population censuses, the rate of unemployment was 1.39% in 1970 and 3.4% in 1981. See JUCEPLAN, Censo de 


poblacion y viviendas, 1970: Datos fundamentales de la poblacién, Havana, Instituto del Libro, pp. 74 to 97; and State Statistical Committee, 
Censo de poblactén y viviendas, 1981, Havana, July 1983, Vol. I, Pp. VV iL 
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ti roe SS? 045" 2 113 2 148 1a 83S 
Productive sphere 1761 2055 2120 2 160 Ue ee ie 
Agriculture 1520 1923 2000 2028 265-420" == 1-4 
_ Forestry 1706 1914 1986 1956 - 122 28400 15 
Industry phd 88312 158)0:2:209 2 256 13:5 (83.3002 
Construction sd 1969 2242 2241 2292 18.9. Oc 3.2.3 
Transport 2169 2403 2479 2544 TO See 3:2. aee.0 
Communications 1792” L960" 2 021 "2 028 tie sl 
Commerce ory =P sio™ 1 895 Bs 12 44 As 
Other activities 2137 2241 2380 2 448 49 SA6228219 
Non-productive sphere pop 1 9B5"t2 075-2112 OT SD Oo 
Community and personal services 1637 1813 1 864 a 10.8 2.8 
Science and technology 2147 2251 2 402 zs 4:8) £26.7 
Education, culture and art 1784 1960 2102 oe . Oey 2 
Public health and social © 
welfare, sports and tourism CT7T> F954 2216 a 10.0 13.4 
Finance and insurance ZPOOD 2 Lr? 213 of Sy tS) 
Administration 19524921123. 42243 we SSN 
Other activities 1781 2050 2.059 as 15.6 - 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee. 
“Includes only civilian employment in the State sector. Provisional figures. 


income) because of temporary slumps in production. Then again, there is a marked redundancy of 
personnel in particular activities, as in restaurant and similar services, and also, to a lesser extent, in 
some centres of industrial production and in construction. Certain problems relating to laxities in the 
determination of work norms have also been considered in trade-union and political congresses. 
An additional intention underlying the reform was to secure an improvement in the financial 
situation of State enterprises, on the basis of which they could operate under a self-management or 
self-financing system. In other words, the aim was to obtain adequate rates of return at the enterprise 
level. In actual fact, in the State enterprises as a whole, this reform implied nothing more than a 
rational redistribution of costs. But on comparison of this new wholesale price system, product by 
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product, with the retail price system, it was easy to see the incongruity between the two and the 
obsolescense of the latter, which had remained unchanged for many years. itsaeed a 

To bring the two systems into harmony, the authorities envisaged the application of a price 
policy which, while in keeping with the country’s economic policy, would a) introduce into the retail 
price system the changes and the flexibility which the higher levels of productivity and production 
made necessary; b) take into account the correspondence that ought to exist between the population's 
income and its expenditure, in order to avoid exaggerated increases in monetary liquidity; c) advance 
with caution in the process of elimination of the rationed market and develop the State parallel 
market at differential prices; d) correlate prices with the value of goods in demand, and e) encourage 
the production of the local Poder Popular, and other marginal outputs, in order to increase the supply 
of goods and services to the population. *’ 

On these bases, on 15 December 1981 a new consumer price structure was put into effect which, 
up to September 1982, involved an average rise of about 10%. However, the increases in the prices of 
some wage goods were much higher, as was the case, for example, with those of beef (which went up 
by 27% and 36%, according to the cuts), rice (20%), fruit, vegetables and viandas (40%) and 
detergents 100%). %8 

This reform of retail prices was introduced eleven and a half months after that of wholesale 
prices.3? As a result of this dephasing, at least three significant facts occurred: a) the monetary 
liquidity of the population increased by 450 million pesos in 1981, which contributed to the expansion 
of the parallel market for goods; b) heavy losses were incurred in some activities, because the higher 
wage levels had not been incorporated in their prices; and c) these losses not only deducted income 
from the national budget, but also called for large subsidies. To remedy this situation, in 1981 some 
highly important measures were adopted. Among temporary measures were those that have a 
vigorous impulse to the rural free market, a step which, while it relieved the pressure of demand, did 
not necessarily imply a reduction of liquidity, but did involve appreciable speculative price 
movements. Permant measures, linked to the expansion of output available for the market, included 
in the first place an increase in supplies which helped to reduce distribution of products through 
ration books,*° and, secondly, the decision to offer at a single price and without quantitative 
restrictions those goods in which State production was sufficient. 

Thus, in practice, in respect of retail prices four markets came to exist, namely: a) the rationed 
market; b) the controlled State market, comprising products which appear on the list of rationed 
goods but can be purchased in this market in any quantity desired, at higher prices; c) the free State 
market, where products are offered without quantitative restrictions and without price 
discrimination; and d) the rural free market. 4! The existence of the first three markets mentioned 
reflects the increasing supply of State production for popular consumption. The rural free market, in 
its turn, is of great significance as regards the supply of certain products such as: garlic, in respect of 
which it satisfied 83% of total demand in 1983; onions, in which it covered 12% of demand; malanga 
(15%) and vianda plantain (9%). It is estimated, however, that in the future this sector will lose some 
of its importance, owing to the widespread co-operativization movement prevailing among small 
independent peasant farmers. 4 

Lastly, in consequence of the changes that have taken place in the price system since 1982 and 
the emergence of different markets, the economic authorities perceived the need to possess reliable 


ee National Bank of Cuba, Informaciones suministradas al grupo de expertos de los paises acreedores, Havana, November, 1982. 
Ibid. 

*® That of wholesale prices, while virtually coinciding with an almost 15% rise in wages in 1981 (see table 20), failed to take into account 
the consequent increase in costs under this head. Notwithstanding that Cuba has at its disposal a monthly balance-sheet of sectoral 
interrelationships and a very full and detailed input-output matrix, the reform also failed to incorporate the increase in wholesale prices for 
consumer, intermediate and capital goods, for construction, and for domestic and imported technical services. Hence it is indis pensable for the 
adjustment process to be continued with the help of the tools described. 

“©The purpose of the ration-book, according to the Cuban authorities, is nowadays exclusively to ensure, in the majority of cases 
equitable consumption of basic goods. The existence of a parallel market in which rationed products are sold without restrictions, but at cue 
higher prices, appears to confirm this assertion. 

4! Price differences between the markets are quite considerable. For example, on 30 December 1983, amon 
rationed market (1) the controlled market (2) the free market (3) and the rural market (4 ae 
cases: One litre of pasteurized milk —the price of which was 0.25 pesos in (1) and 0.80 pes 
0.52 pesos in (1), 2.61 pesos in (2) and 2.11 pesos in (4); one kilogram of 
14.26 pesos in (4). In contrast, in the free market (3) eggs were sold at 0. 
kilo, and pork at 7.30 pesos per kilo. 


“?It is expected that by 1988 they will all be agrouped in co-operatives delivering their production to the State. 


g the prices charged in the 
) there were appreciable differences in the following 
os in (2); one kilogram of rice —which was priced at 
garlic —the price of which was 4.35 pesos in (1), 15.40 pesos in (2) and 
10 pesos per unit, butter at 5.22 pesos per kilo, bread at 0.33 pesos per 
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of and appropriate consumer price indexes. With this end in view, the State Statistical Committee 
carried out a household expenditure survey covering more than 5 000 families. From this were 
_ obtained the weightings for more than 500 products making up a price index basket which, 
= ieee by markets and by geographical areas, will begin to be published in the second half of 


Cc) Productivity 


In real terms, and excluding commercial activities, productivity per worker increased by 2% 
___ during 1983, easily improving upon the previous year’s increment of 0.6%, but falling far short of the 
‘ 14.5% recorded in 1981, in which year, thanks to very favourable exogenous conditions, productivity 
: rose by 14% in the gricultural sector, 11% in industry and 23% in construction. 
— By sectors, the evolution of productivity was very uneven in 1983. In industry as a whole it went 
___up barely 0.3%, in consequence of sharp reductions in output of sugar and of beverages and tobacco, 
____ due to smaller supplies of agricultural raw materials. In contrast, significant increases were recorded 
; in ready-made clothing, textiles, electronic and electrical goods, chemicals, food products, and 
publications and printed matter. Productivity in agriculture, despite the adverse weather conditions 
_ which affected it, grew by 5%, reaching a level 20% higher than that of 1980; this was possible thanks 
to increased mechanization, among other factors. In construction productivity rose by 1.4% and in 
transport by about 1%. In contrast, it decreased in commerce and in the other productive activities. 

As has already been said, an increase in the productivity of labour and rates of return on 

“production are a key objective in the running of the economy. The establishment of norms (i.e., the 
fixing of the quantity and quality of output that must be obtained in a given number of working hours) 
is the procedure followed to attain this goal. Up to the end of 1982, 60% of workers in normal jobs 
were paid according to norm fulfilment; in 1983 this proportion rose to 90%. #3 At the same time, an 
effort was made to perfect the norms established, and to eliminate as far as possible the irrationality, 
superficiality and bureaucratism which were apparent in the fixing of norms in some centres of work, 
and which at times created labour pressures. 

If the criterion applied for measuring productivity is not the value of output but the value 
incorporated or value added, the increases in productivity indicated will be bigger, since they will have 
to be augmented by the saving achieved in the use of raw materials. This saving amounted to more 
than 200 million pesos in 1983, and in the utilization of energy by the production apparatus and by 
the population was equivalent to a reduction of 500 000 tons of petroleum. *4 


5. Monetary and fiscal policies 


a) Introduction 


For the purposes of a better understanding of the evolution of the main monetary variables in 
1983, it seems worth while to make a few observations on the operation of the Cuban bank system, 
particularly in view of the fact that, as it pertains to a country with a centrally planned economy, it 
differs notably from that existing in almost all the other countries of the region. 

In conformity with the economic reform begun in 1976 and with the new System of Economic 
Direction and Planning, the Five-Year Plan for 1981-1985 included more precise instructions and 
norms relating to the operation of the self-management or self-financing system in enterprises 
producing material goods and services, the Plan also comprised normis for the strengthening of 
“democratic centralism” in the budgeted redistribution of the global economic surplus. These features 
—considered of fundamental importance for perfecting the running of the economy— and the 
occurrence of other events —such as the general price and wage reforms applied from 1981 
onwards— revealed the increasing significance of the role assigned to financial planning in the 
direction and control of the national economy. 


e 


43 Of the norms established, 77% are elementary and 23% are of a semi-technical character. 
44See Humberto Pérez, President of JUCEPLAN, Exposicion ante la Asamblea Nacional, 22 December 1982. 
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In this sense, the year 1983 witnessed a very important change as regards the use of financial 
categories as effective tools for measuring, monitoring and raising the overall efficiency of the 
economic system. To this end, early in the year the “profitability working Parties a concluded their 
task at the national level, having been initiated on the instructions of the political authorities at the 
level of each individual enterprise to evaluate the factors affecting and ways and means of increasing 
its profitability. 4° Thus, at the present time both monetary and fiscal policy have assumed a role of the 


first importance. 


b) Monetary policy 


Up to 1981 the part played by monetary and fiscal policy in the internal operation of the Cuban 
economic system was on the neutral side.4” On the domestic plane, in contrast with its active role in 
external economic relations, the National Bank of Cuba confined itself to the centralized 
management of the monetary flows of income and expenditure generated in the production units, the 
central institutions, and the public administration. True, the corresponding plans, on consolidation, 
afforded a measure of the quantity of money necessary for fulfilment of the planned economic 
interrelations among productive units, for meeting the consequent wage fund needs, and for 
financing the centralized requirements of the State. But as the non-State sector is small, and saving 
and credit play a very modest role, the bank, under this planned system, had very little possibility of 
influencing the volume of the money supply required for the fulfilment of the said plans, or of using 
money as a tool for their more efficient implementation. 

However, the wage and price reform introduced in 1981 acted as a stimulus to the drawing-up 
of an economic policy which would prevent a monetary overflow and would at the same time 
encourage efficient use of money by the production units and by the population. 

For a better understanding of the way in which this policy was applied, reference must be made 
to the tools employed: interest rates and rediscounts (single or differential), credit quotas and others. 

Within the framework of the national economic plans and the State budget of income and 
expenditure, the National Bank consolidated the budget plans prepared by all units of production that 
conduct their monetary operations through the Bank itself.4® This consolidation is carried out by the 
agencies to which the units in question are subordinated and is effected at the municipal, regional and 
national levels. 

The continuous follow-up and periodic review of the budget plan of each executing unit*? 
makes it possible, firstly, to control the amounts of money in circulation which, according to the 
degree of implementation of the plan, each economic unit, branch and region requires, and, secondly, 
to evaluate the economic efficiency of the system.*° During 1983 this monetary supervision and 
control procedure was applied more intensively than in any previous year. 

Furthermore, as under the Cuban planning system the balance of the population’s monetary 
income and expenditure determines the variations in the money supplied in the hands of the public, »! 
the budget controls described permit a timely follow-up*of the movements of monetary liquidity 
outside the Bank and the adoption of the necessary correctives, whether through prices, through 
saving or through credit. 

As a result of the 1981 wage reform, its subsequent adjustments, and the lag in the adjustments 
of consumer prices, the population's increase in liquidity during 1981-1983 was 634 million pesos, a 
figure 16 times higher than that recorded in the whole of the five-year period 1976-1980. It was 


“ Assemblies of workers and managers held both at the level of producer units and enterprises and at the municipal, regional and 
national levels, by branches and subordinating agencies, to analyse this question. 

‘© Profitability is defined in each enterprise as the ratio between profits and the volume of fixed and working capital. 

*’See UNCTAD, Cuba: Recent economic development and future prospects, UNCTAD/MFD/TA/21, Annex II, p. 31. 

“The budget plans are an instrument created by Decree No. 19 of 1978. This law establishes that the Bank will submit the budget plan to 
the Council of Ministers. After its approval, the Bank has to provide the Council with quarterly reports on the budget plan. 

“ This review is carried out quarterly by committees at the municipal, regional and national levels. The chairmen of the committees are 
ae of the corresponding Poderes Populares at the municipal and regional levels, and at the national level the President of the National 

ank. 


Fis ay eae 3 : ’ : 
In the event of deviations from the Plan, provision is made for appropriate remedial measures, including penalties of a financial or 
other type. 


*! This is because the centralized and obligatory management by the National Bank of the monetary flows of economic bodies means that 


their reciprocal transactions are based on clearing arrangements and that the Bank retains the amount of those costs which are not a cause of 
monetary outlays. 
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CUBA: MONETARY LIQUIDITY 


_— sess 


~ Millions of pesos Growth rates 
1980 1 a 1979- a 
981 1982 1983 1980 1981 "1982 1983 

Factors of expansion 6766 8047 8576 9144 25-189 6.5 6.7 

Workers income 5 > 404" 096.392 96 842° ~ 7 3300 +26: 18.3 7.0 wl 

Income of Private sector 340 516 518 Paes POS 1 S18 0.4 fe) 

Other income 1 022 LB 8 Teed. 216 Gaal 280 2.8 La 2 6.8 Sie) 

Factors of contraction 6855 7606 8467 9076 36 11.0 11.3 732 

Expenditure on goods and services 6572-7 2 264 > 28°086 8654 3.7 LOSS TiS 7.1 

Other expenditure 283 343 381 422 1.4 2 Pees elle emees! O58 
Variation in liquidity -89 441 109 69 
Cash = 305 -80 -6 
Savings deposits t. 136 189 75 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“Provisional figures. ’Comprises income of peasant farmers, transport workers and artisans from sales of goods and services to the 

State, to co-operatives and to other organizations. “Comprises pensions of all kinds, personal subsidies, loans from the bank system, 

interest on savings, foreign exchange drafts and transfer payments received. Comprises amortization and interest payments on loans, 


quotations to political, sports and social institutions, savings deposits and drafts and transfers. 


because of this phenomenon that in 1981 price policy and monetary policy measures were adopted, 
since in that year 70% of the aforesaid increase in liquidity was accumulated. 

The substantial retail price increases which came into force mainly in 1982 and the more 
moderate ones applied in 1983 made it possible for the annual increments in liquidity to decrease, 
despite the population’s growing income, from 448 million pesos in 1981 to 117 million in 1982 and 
69 million in 1983. Furthermore, thanks to the monetary policy pursued, the cash in the hands of the 
public —which had increased by 305 million pesos in 1981— was reduced by 80 million the following 
year and by 6 million during 1983. There was a substantial rise, in contrast, in savings deposits (see 
table 21). 

During the 1960s and 1970s, domestic savings had played a meagre role in economic 
development and in the regulation of the money in circulation. Various causes account for this 
behaviour. The chief of these was probably the priority attention that the National Bank had to 
devote to the fundamental tasks assigned to it by the National Direction system in connection with 
the economic control of enterprises and management of international financial relations. Other 
unfavourable conditions were the inadequacy of bank facilities, the lack of incentives to saving (in fact 
in 1968 the payment of interest on the balance of savings accounts was suspended), and the account- 
holders’ ignorance of their rights over their savings accounts and bank deposits. 

In the Economic and Social Guidelines for the Five-Year Plan for 1981-1985 provision was 
made for a reversal of this situation. Thus, the National Bank was assigned the objective of 
encouraging savings and to that end it created a new vice-presidency and prepared an “Incentives to 
Saving Project” which was submitted to the Council of State. As a result of this initiative, the Council 
issued Decree No. 69 of May 1983, whereby a People’s Savings Bank (Banco Popular de Ahorro) was 
created. 

Moreover, in recent years the network of bank agencies has been considerably enlarged; their 
number rose from 74 in 1978 to 421 in 1983. The network now covers 143 of the 169 existing 
municipalities, whereas in 1978 it covered only 25. In 1983 each served an average of 24 000 
inhabitants, almost half the number served per agency in 1980. *? At the same time, the hours of daily 
attention to the public were increased from 5 to 12.5. To strengthen its operations, the Bank stepped 


52 The importance assigned to the bank system, in general, and to savings policy in particular, is exemplified in the goal for the end of the 
1980s, namely, that each agency should serve not more than 10 000 inhabitants. 
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up the number of visits made by its savings and credit promoters to work centres, co-operatives, small 
peasant farmers and other associations from 7 000 in 1981 to 53 000 in 1983. It also took more 
intensive action to disseminate knowledge of the individuals’s constitutional rights over his bank 
deposits, extended the range of services offered to its clients (automatic payment of public service 
tariffs, credit amortization, etc.) and re-established interest payments on savings deposit balances. 

Lastly, between 1980 and 1983 personal credits increased significantly (see table 22). The 
interest rates applied ranged from a maximum of 9.5% per annum for long-term purchases of 
passenger cars and a minimum of 4% for repairs of dwellings. Between 1982 and 1983 the rates 
corresponding to credits for purchases of refrigerators in the parallel market rose from 7% to7.5%; 
but they remained constant at 5% when these articles were bought on credit in the rationed market, 
and those applied to purchases of air-conditioners were reduced from 9% to 7.5%. 

The volume of credit granted to small peasant farmers and to agricultural co-operatives 
increased from 140 million pesos in 1981 to 231 million in 1983. This increase, however, was very 
unevenly distributed. In fact, in consequence of the strong co-operativization drive, between the years 
in question loans to peasant farmers dropped from 65 to 45 million pesos, while those extended to co- 
operatives soared from 75 to 186 million. = 

By the end of 1983 the balance of State credits had risen to 6 000 million pesos, that is, 804 
million more than on the same date in 1982 and 1 270 million above the figure recorded two years 
before. During 1983 financing of inventories decreased by more than 280 million pesos, whereas 
financing for working capital went up by 30 million and for trade operations (whose share in the 
credits was 35%) by 270 million. In turn, the agricultural sector increased its net commitments by 
almost 60 million and other national activities by 740 million pesos. 


Table 22 


CUBA: BANK SYSTEM AND PERSONAL SAVINGS AND CREDIT OPERATIONS 


1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Number of bank agencies specializing in service 


to the population at end of year 74° <i 192 326 421 
Municipal 25 ss 69 115 143 
Auxiliary 47 = 63 71 76 
Savings banks 2 = 60 140 185 
Non-specialized 17 
Monetary saving of the population (1974 = 100) 105 101 120 147 157 
Number of credits to the population (thousands) 190 178 252 215 268 
For domestic electrical equipment 165 139 212 166 216 
For motor-vehicles 15 15 12 17 18 
For construction materials and repair of dwellings a 9 ig 10 11 
Others 3 14 17 22 23 
Value of personal credit (millions of pesos) 96 104 160 146 161 
For domestic electrical equipment 80 70 tty 92 114 
For motor-vehicles 13 17 16 27 22 
For construction materials and repair of dwellings = 9 13 12 10 
Others 3 8 14 15 35 
Other items (millions of pesos) 
Collection of payments 108 107 115 124 139 
Balances outstanding 181 176 

221 243 265 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of statistics supplied by the People’s Savings Bank 
“Provisional figures. "As at 30 June 1978. 
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©) Fiscal policy 


} Among the instruments of financial policy which the authorities have been applying and 
perfecting since 1976, particularly under the present Five-Year Plan for 1981-1985, the budget has 
fulfilled two basic functions: redistribution of a substantial proportion of national income>} and 

_ monitoring of national economic activity. Taking into account the results of monetary policy, analysis 
of the execution of the budget permits a global evaluation not only of domestic finances, but also of 
the efficiency with which the system operates. ; 

In order to perform these tasks in the course of 1981-1983, the State Finances Committee 
(Comité Estatal de Finanzas - CEF) had to devote much of its efforts to systematizing the ways in 
which individuals with tax obligations had to classify and present accounts of their financial action, to 
determining methods of calculating their main tax base, 4 to organizing and establishing norms for 
relations between these individuals, their central or subordinating Poder Popular agencies and the 
national budget for the purposes of distribution of the surplus created and, lastly, to laying down 
norms and procedures for fiscal auditing. 

In carrying out this work, CEF, in keeping with the indicators contained in the Single 
Development Plan and with the National Statistical System, established a National Accounting 
System, thereby giving concrete financial expression to the “economic calculation” procedures which 
enterprises are obliged to follow. The system constitutes the tool for checking up on financial 
efficiency at the level of economic units and also, through consolidation of accounts, at the national 
level and by branches of activity. It is also of basic importance for formulating the budget plan 
-required by the National Bank and facilitates this institution’s financial and monetary control of 
enterprises. 

In 1982 CEF issued resolution 58, which, among other norms, laid it down that as from 1 January 
1983 all State enterprises will have to present once a month to the Finance Department of the Poder 
Popular the set of models indicated by the Information System of the National Accounting System. 
According to the authorities, the experience gathered during the year in question showed increasing 
skill on the part of the Poder Popular in analysing the results obtained and indicated its fuller 
Participation in the monitoring of local economic management. 

In this same resolution regulations and norms were established with respect to the financial 
procedures that must be followed by enterprises with regard to the operation of bank accounts; to 
relations with the State Budget and with the subordinating central agencies; *° and to debit and credit 
interest payments on these accounts. It stated the method to be used for calculating the free profit 
balance,*’ which is the enterprises’ principal tax base. Furthermore, dates and schedules were 
established for payment of contributions and details were given of procedures for receiving subsidies 
for planned losses or applying for them when unforeseen results occurred. 

The State Finances Committee also laid down procedural patterns for the central 
administration agencies in charge of production enterprises, for redistributing among these the 
estimated profits collected in order to finance losses or increases in working capital, and for financing 
investment in their enterprises. It likewise indicated to these agencies how the proportions of the 
depreciation reserves which their enterprises had transferred to them should be redistributed and the 
functions which should be fulfilled by this redistribution. 

Lastly, in October 1982 CEF decreed the “General Norms for Auditing” which it began to apply, 
as from 1 January 1983, to all State enterprises and agencies, with the exception of the National Bank, 
with a view to promoting the more efficient utilization of resources, preventing their misuse, 


53 According to the estimates prepared by the State Finances Committee, this redistribution represented about 60% of national income. 

‘The so-called “free profit balance”. 

55 These include operational accounts, investment financing, capitalizable general reparations and bank credits, in accordance with the 
procedures established by the National Bank of Cuba. 

56These norms indicate what enterprises will contribute to each of the entities in question: for example, to the budget they will 
contribute: the free profit balance; the depreciation of basic means of production (fixed assets) which are not retained or transferred to their 
central agency for the financing of investment; and surplus working capital. Similarly, indications are given of the resources which, under specific 
heads and procedures, they will receive from those same entities; for example, from the budget they will receive resources for financing a) losses 
not covered by their agency; b) losses on account of price differentials as established by the State Pricing Committee; c) increases in working 
capital; and d) investment not financed by funds of their own or by the central agency to which they are subordinated. 

57 From the balance-sheet profit (income minus costs) bank interest and fund (fixed and working capital) payments are deducted, so that 
the estimated balance is obtained. From this are deducted, inter alia: provisions for material incentives to workers, own investment, social outlays 
and transfer payments to their agency in accordance with the norms. Thus the so-called free profit balance is obtained. 
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detecting financing anomalies and suggesting remedial measures, strengthening financial discipline 
and ensuring profounder administrative integrity. 28 


d) Fiscal action peeeiletac he : ; 
i i icits i 59 in 1983 it closed with a sur 
After five consecutive years of deficits in the State budget, ? in 198 
385 million pesos, notwithstanding the hardships faced by the economy in consequence of the above 


mentioned climatic phenomena. Were: 
This result was due to the significant increase of 14% in current income, which, for the first 


time in the last five years, exceeded the amount programmed, and was more than enough to ane 
administrative, social and development expenditure, which, in its turn, rose by 8% (see table 23). 


Table 23 


CUBA: BUDGET OF STATE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Programmed ; Actual performance 


(millions of pesos) Millions of pesos Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1980 1981- 1982 1983" 1981 1982 1983° 
Oi eA eiee res tee eee erie Se EE EE ee 


Current income 9 534 11201 9 413 10496 9 389 10802 9987 11354 15.0 -7.5 13.7 
Contributions from the 
State sectors 9 416 11082 9 289 10 324 us x2 9 S54 tr- 1935 a FSG 


Taxes and other 
contributions from 


the non-State sector 1 20 14 16 = es 23 23 = amei09 
Taxes and duties paid 

by the population 101 99 110 Ly, ae) =. 110 137 ne eS) 
Total expenditure 9 531 11197 9 834 10 300 9 644 11577 10159 10 969 20.0 -12.2 8.0 
Productive sphere 3-978 4672 3°180'*:3 558 4566 5 729. 3822.4 196" 25.5) -33.3 9:8 
Housing and community 

services 364 412 483 508 391 467 473 570, 12.4 =h35 205 
Education and 

public health 1-800. 1 848 .<2 040) 2.158: 1 779. 2.007. 2.097. 2 267 ..12.8) <-4.5 > S841 
Other socio-cultural and 

scientific activities 1315 "1.437 1-546 “1 524 1 325- 402” 1.425 1G. 3:sa- 6G aes 


Poder Popular, Central 
State Government, 
Tribunals and Public 


Prosecutor's Office 484 675 621 635 459 597 620 646 30.1 3.9 4.2 
Defence and domestic 

law and order 811 842 924 1116 759 O30oed L092. U7 9022.7) 4191s 
Other activities 443 767 544 450 365 444 543 $32 421-65 223 e5-22 
Reserves 336 544 496 350 : < < : z E 3 
Surplus (or deficit) 3 4  -421 L9G 2255 R775 te S72 385 


eS 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the State Statistical Committee, the National Bank of Cuba and the State Finances 


Committee. 
a pa 
Provisional figures. 


8 Resolution 49 of 1982. 

*?Mainly between 1980 and 1982, when the negative balances increased from 255 million Pesos in 1980 to 775 million in 1981, 
subsequently falling to 172 million pesos in 1982. 

In Decree No. 44 of July 1981 it was established that income received by the State budget came from the following sources: a) from 
State enterprises answerable for i) the circulation tax applied to consumer goods and goods intended for technico- productive activity as 
determined by CEF; ii) taxes on services rendered; iii) the foreign trade differential, ie., external price differences betwee 


of goods; iv) contributions on account of amortization payments on basic means of production (capital goods), of sale 
revolving means (working capital); b) 


n imports and exports 
of these or of surplus 
from State and non-State organization answerable for forestry taxation; c) from State enterprises, 
political, social and mass organizations and enter prises subordinated to any of these organizations, under the head of taxationon the ciraulation 
of overland transport motor-vehicles; and d) from social security contributions made by State enterprises, 


units working on a budget, political, 
social and mass organizations and enterprises subordinated to these. 
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__ The increase in income was achieved basically as a result of the price policy applied to consumer 


goods and of the growth of the economy. The first of these factors was linked in its turn to the 


strengthening and development of the parallel market for consumer goods and to the application of 


differential prices. According to CEF estimates, revenue increments under this head amounted to 400 
million pesos.°! The second factor was attributable to more efficient economic management, 
enabling State enterprises to generate increasing profits by expanding the volume of production, a 
result which, in turn, was reflected in larger transfer payments to the State. © 

After the decline of 12% in the preceding year, State expenditure increased by 8% in 1983, 
exceeding the planned amount by 6.5 %. Nevertheless, it did not equal the level of the outlays made in 
1981, the year in which, although one of the highest rates of economic growth in Cuba’s history 
(15%) was recorded, one of its biggest fiscal deficits (775 million pesos) was also produced. 

Although outlays destined for the productive sphere increased by almost 10%, they still fell 
short of the levels reached in 1980 and 1981.® This increase in expenditure, although partly 
originating in the additional subsidy granted to the agricultural sector to cover the losses suffered 
during the first quarter, was mainly intended to finance fixed investment and boost working capital. 
To this financing were added the bigger surpluses retained by enterprises and central administration 
agencies. 

Expenditure on housing and community services rose by 21%, reaching an unprecedented 
level. Furthermore, during 1983 the government continued to assign high priority to public 
expenditure on education, health and socio-cultural and scientific activities, whose share in total 
outlays thus rose from 32% in 1980 to 36% in 1983. 


61 See Francisco Garcia Valls, Minister President of the State Finances Committee, Informe a la Asambla Nacional, fifth session, 22 


December 1983. 
62 For example, in 1983 it was possible to shorten t 


ic and to raise the tax revenue obtained from the Customs House by 58%. 4 ‘ 
oa Papeete ee wage reform preceded that of prices, in 1981 the enterprises incurred heavy financial losses, which were largely covered 


with State resources. Moreover the reduction f expen i Pp ies, 
i S M ’ i ce) diture in 1982 was the result of deliberate actionon the part of the economic authorit 
who sac ifi ed an increase inte nal economic dynamism for the ake of not increasin the exter nal debt and 1 p sir y upto 
sacritic nc in inter y Ss ‘0 Ss oO y24 / Or not fa ling to keep st ictl ig 


date with its servicing. 


he time that goods remained in the warehouses of the General Customs House of the 
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CHILE 
1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


After its extremely unfavourable performance in 1982, when the gross domestic product fell by over 
14%, the unemployment rate in Greater Santiago reached the unprecedented level of 22%, inflation 
increased, and the international reserves went down by some US$ 1.2 billion, the Chilean economy 
suffered further setbacks in 1983. 

However, these were much less marked than in the previous year. Thus, the gross domestic 
product went down by a little under 1%, the average unemployment rate in Greater Santiago 
remained at the level of the year before, the rate of inflation increased only slightly from 21% to 23%, 
and the international reserves went down by a little over US$ 600 million. At the same time, 
however, real wages, which had scarcely gone down in 1982, suffered a drop of nearly 11% (see 
table 1 and figure 1). 

These overall results were due to a very uneven performance by the economy during the year, 
which was also markedly different from that registered in 1982. Thus, while in 1982 the economic 
situation deteriorated progressively, in 1983 it showed signs of recovery from the middle of the year 
onwards. 

As may be seen from figure 2, after continuing to contract sharply in the first quarter of the year 
and declining at a moderate rate in the second, overall economic activity almost stabilized in the third 
quarter and increased by almost 6% in the last three months of the year. This change of trend was 
influenced above all by the recovery which manufacturing began to show towards the middle of the 
year and, to a lesser extent, by the increase in the construction sector registered a little later. 

Partly because of these changes, but much more because of the enormous expansion of the 
emergency employment programmes of the Government —which came to employ more than 14% 
of the labour force in Greater Santiago in the second half of the year— the unemployment rate in the 
capital went down from almost 22% at the beginning of the year to 16.5% in the last quarter. 

Towards the middle of 1983 there was also a reversal of the upward trend which inflation had 
been following since June 1982. Thus, the consumer and wholesale price indexes, after attaining 
annualized growth rates of over 30% and 60% respectively between May and July, ended the year 
with variations of the order of 24% (see figure 2). The gradual moderation of the rate of inflation and 
the incipient recovery of economic activity also contributed to the fact that in the last few months of 
1983 there was an interruption in the rapid and persistent drop that real wages had been suffering 
since June 1982. 

The contrast between the evolution of the economy registered in the first and second halves of 
the year was also very clearly seen in the external sector. Thus, on account of the acute uncertainty 
caused by the official intervention in mid-January of eight financial institutions —including the two 
main private banks of the country— the price of the dollar on the parallel market rose on several 
occasions to almost 100% more than the official rate, and in the first three months of the year alone 
the international reserves went down by US$ 1 billion. As a result of the considerable trade surplus 
obtained and, above all, the loans made by the International Monetary Fund and foreign commercial 
banks, however, the international reserves increased in the second half of the year by US$ 480 
million, so that the loss of reserves for the year as a whole was even slightly less than that provided for 
in the agreement initially signed with the Fund. 

In essence, both the overall results registered in 1983 and the evolution of the main indicators in 
the course of the year reflected the continued restrictive effects of external factors and of the changes 
made in domestic economic policy. 

Among the external conditioning factors, the three most important were the unsatisfactory 
level of exports of goods and services, the sharp new decline suffered in 1983 by the net inflow of 
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capital, and the agreements signed with the International Monetary Fund and the foreign private 
banking system within the process of renegotiation of the external debt. 

Thus, in 1983 the value of exports of goods and services went down slightly after having 
dropped sharply in the previous two years. As a result, it was 23% lower than in 1980, in spite of the 
act that the volume of exports of goods had risen by over 15% since that year. 

The net inflow of capital, for its part, which had reached the extraordinary and unsustainable 
level of nearly US$ 5 billion in 1981 but had dropped to only US$ 1 billion in the following year, 
suffered a new contraction of over 30% in 1983, so that it did not even amount to US$ 700 million 
and was equivalent to less than 40% of the net payments of profits and interest. 


Table 1 


CHILE: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978: - 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market 


prices (millions of 1970 dollars) 9960 10785 11624 12289 10527 10 443 
Population (millions) 10.81 10.96 113 1430 11.48 11.67 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(dollars at 1970 prices) 922 984 1 045 1 087 917 895 


Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 8.2 8.3 78 5.7 -14.3 -0.8 
Per capita gross domestic product 6.7 6.7 6.2 4.1 -15.7 -2.4 
Gross national income” lez 7.0 5.0 4.0 -22.1 -0.8 
Terms of trade (goods and services) -44 3:7 -5.5 -16.6 -9.9 Dee. 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 13.0 57.1 29.2 -16.1 -7.3 -0.9 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services 26.1 44.1 34.6 17.7 -39.2 ~19.2 
Consumer prices 

December - December 37.2 38.9 31.2 9.5 20.7 23.1 

Variation between annual averages 50.0 33.4 35.1 19.7 Bib 275 
Money 60.5 98 WW 2.1 -19.7 21.1 
Real wages and salaries 6.4 8.3 9.0 9.1 -0.4 -10.6 
Rate of unemployment® 

Greater Santiago 14.0 13.6 11.8 LI.) 2201 22.2 

Nation-wide 136 13.5 «-122~—s« LL ego? datas 
Current income of government 70.3 69.3 50.5 22.0 -5.0 21.2 
Total expenditure of government 64.5 52.3 54.2 295 - 28.2 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure of government* 3.6 Kd" 2Af 4.5 8.2 13.2 
Fiscal deficit/gross domestic product 0.8 -1.7 -0.6 Lz 2.3 3.8 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -680 -598 -1056 -3 258 -385 538 
Balance on current account -L1ll -1205 -2024 -4817  -2378 -1 222 
Balance on capital account 1854 2261 3345 4952 1038 693 
Variation in net international reserves’ 633 «#1 061, £4331 164-1112 -541 
General external debt (gross) 6664 8484 11084 15542 17153 17 454 
General external debt (net)® > 606 6170. 4010.11 767 145735 1 358 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

“Preliminary figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect, less net factor payments to rest of world and net private transfer 

Wabi Percentages. Average for second half of year according to National Statistical Institute (INE). “Surplus. 

Excluding variation in reserves due to revaluation of gold. *Including variation in reserves due to revaluation of gold. 
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_ Thus, on the one hand the country had to effect a large transfer of resources abroad which 
_ amounted to a little over US$ 1 100 million and was thus 20% higher than the year before, while on 
the other hand it had to drastically restrict imports for the second year running in order to reduce the 
_ current account deficit. — 

In order to facilitate the adjustment process, at the beginning of January the authorities signed 
an agreement with the International Monetary Fund which included two loans. The first of these, 
designed to make up for the drop in export income caused by the deterioration of the terms of trade, 

_was for US$ 325 million and was disbursed immediately. The second —a stand-by credit for US$ 550 
million— was subject however to the fulfilment of a two-year adjustment programme and would be 


a “ . . . . 

c disbursed quarterly. As is usual in this latter type of credit, the country undertook not to exceed certain 
_ limits as regards loss of international reserves, expansion of net Central Bank domestic credit, and 
size of the non-financial public sector deficit, and it agreed to follow a restrictive wage policy, to keep 


ae gy 
3 


interest rates free, and to maintain a liberal scheme as regards imports. 

As a result of the intervention of the financial system which was decreed only three days after 
signing the agreement with the Fund, however, some of the goals provided for in the latter were 
rapidly exceeded. Thus, in the month of January alone there was a loss of reserves of US$ 600 million, 
which was the maximum amount authorized in the agreement with the IMF for the whole year. 
Furthermore, because of the support which the Central Bank had to give to the financial system after 
the intervention measures, the net domestic credit granted by the Central Bank rose by 80 billion 
pesos, thus exceeding by nearly 30 billion pesos the maximum expansion agreed on for the whole 
year. 

In these circumstances, it was indispensable to negotiate with the Fund the modification of the 
original agreement, which, in its turn, was essential both in order to obtain the support of the 
international private banking system in the rescheduling of the external debt commitments and in 
order to secure additional net external financing. 

The new agreement was reached in July, when the Fund approved a waiver whereby, together 
with reaffirming some of the goals agreed on in the original agreement (such as that regarding the 
maximum loss of reserves), permission was given for the modification of others (such as the 
expansion of the maximum deficit of the non-financial public sector from 1.8% to 2.3% of the gross 
domestic product). This authorization by the Fund also facilitated the agreement between Chile and 
the international private banking system whereby the latter agreed to reschedule for eight years (with 
four years’ grace) the amortization payments on both long and medium-term credits falling due in 
1983-1984 and the amounts due in respect of short-term credits. In addition, the banking system 
granted additional credits amounting to USS$ 1.3 billion, to be drawn in 1983. 

Largely thanks to these agreements with the Fund and with the international commercial 
banks, the international reserves increased as from the middle of the year and the economic 
authorities were able to apply a more expansive policy as regards public spending in the last four 
months of the year, while the Central Bank was able to establish lines of credit which enabled it to 
reschedule on less onerous conditions the heavy debts which productive enterprises and real estate 
debtors had with the national banks. The issuing institute also set up other lines of credit for 
financing the working capital of enterprises. Although these measures were not enough to solve the 
serious problems of indebtedness faced by many units of production, on the one hand they helped to 
lighten their financial burden by reducing interest rates and lengthening terms of repayment, while 
on the other they raised demand in sectors such as construction where the under-utilization of 
installed capacity and the labour force were enormous. 

The positive effects of these measures on the level of activity were strengthened in industry and 
agriculture by the raising of the general tariff from 10% to 20% and by the imposition of import 
surcharges on a number of manufactures and agricultural commodities. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


After having suffered a drastic decline of over 17% the year before, the total supply of goods 
and services went down a further 2.5% in 1983 as a result of the drop of almost 1% in the gross 
domestic product and a substantial new contraction of 15% in the volume of imports (see table 2). 
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Figure 1 
CHILE: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Gross domestic product® 
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= 


0 0 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
4Annual growth rate. bAnnual average rate for Greater Santiago. Percentage 
variation December - December. dMillions of doliars €Percentage. 
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Figure 2 
CHILE: QUARTERLY EVOLUTION OF MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Economic activity# 


P : Gross domestic product 
I : Industry 
C : Construction 


Prices and wages 


Wholesale prices 
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Real wages and salaries 
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B : Merchandise trade balance 
R : International reserves 


I II Ill IV. I II Ill IV 
1982 1983 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of industrial information. 

aQuarterly variations in the gross domestic product, industrial production and the construction 
product. bAverage rate for Greater Santiago. CVariation with respect to the same month in the 
preceding year. dBalance on trade in goods and variations in international reserves, in millions of dollars. 
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Due mainly to the marked drop in the volume of imports and, toa lesser extent, : a Mes 
in the volume of exports, the domestic availability of goods and services went oase for the ee 
year running by a larger amount than the product and total supply. Thus, over the last two years the 


volume of goods and services available per inhabitant, which is what ultimately determines the 


f livi ; opulation, has fallen by 30%. 
rn oe Sa So pie Ladner? sluggishness of demand, the existence of abundant 
underutilized capacity in many sectors, and the uncertainty which prevailed especially en the first 
half of the year, the decline in investment was even more serious. Thus, fixed capita deena: 
which had already gone down by 37% in 1982, went down by almost 14.5% more in REE” t ms the 
coefficient of fixed investment stood at not even 9% of the gross domestic product: the lowest 
i istered in the last 25 years. 

ec because of the beticient® of a very high unemployment rate and the drastic fall 
in real wages, private consumption suffered a considerable drop of over 6% which came on top of the 
decline of 17.5% registered the year before. General government consumption, for its part, went 
down for the third time in the last four years. 

Thus, as in 1982, the only component of demand which showed some dynamism was exports of 
goods and services. Even so, however, the real increase in these exports was far below the almost 11% 
rise registered the year before (see table 2). 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


As well as being much smaller than the year before, the decline in economic activity in 1983 was 
also a good deal less generalized. Thus, in contrast with what happened in 1982, when the product of 
all the main sectors of the economy except mining went down, in 1983 the drop in economic activity 
was concentrated in the services sectors (see table 3). In the goods-producing sectors, in contrast, 
there was a slight recovery in the manufacturing product and that of the construction sector held its 


Table 2 


CHILE: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1980 1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 


Total supply 13651 14478 11953 11652 112.7 117.4 111.6 86 6.1 -17.4 -2.5 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 11624 12289 10527 10439 100.0 1000 1000 78 57 -143 -08 
Imports of goods and 
services’ 2 027 B° 23189 =ALOGy A DIseMe 174 eit G 13.4 8.0 -348 -149 
Total demand 13651 14478 11953 11652 112.7 117.4 111.6 86 6.1 -17.4 -2.5 
Domestic demand 10316 11400 8561 8189 989 887 784 66 105 -249 -43 
Gross domestic investment 1954 2065 714 823 164 168 7.9 31.2 5.7 -65.4 -15.3 
Gross fixed investment 1508 1729 1088 931 1508 1300 89 - 209° Way A744 
Construction 722 846 730 * 9.2 6.2 at 224A 172 SIS 
Machinery and equipment 786 883 358 a 3.8. ‘6:8 Bedale ie eee WAR yg EO 
Changes in stocks 446 336 -374 -108 1.4 5.8°-=1.0 
Total consumption 8 362... 9.3357 847. 7 366) 2825" 71D. 706 3 ye is oe 
General government L.529-9h1534-e9415” 133309 12:8 “13 2 Se eat OSS E78 S58 
Private 6833 7801 6432 6033 697 587 578 4.7 T42 17.5 26:2 
Exports of goods and 
services’ 3.335 3.078 3392 §A63endS.8ieragitetsa2ieedsot Ber 10.8 1.6 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Chile. 
“Preliminary figures. , The figures for exports and imports of goods and services were taken from balance-of-payments data expressed 
in dollars at current prices, which were converted to constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for the 
purpose. Variations in stocks. 
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_ ¢ Table 3 


‘CHILE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY KIND OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


—_-_-_ SS 


<— 


+ Millions of dollars Percentage 
4 at 1970 prices breakdown Groy iiesptes 
: . 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983° 1980 1981 1982 19837 
; ee ee Ee EE rite eer aie 
a Gross domestic product” 10008 10580 9064 8991 100.0 100.0 100.0 7.8 5.7 -14.3 -0.8 
Goods 4610 4887 4277 4300 504 462 465 69 6.0 -12.5 0.6 
_° Agriculture, hunting, forestry 
and fisheries 745 785 767 759 ay Te 8.2 3.8 35 23. 0 
Mining and quarrying ipl 2a elas 283 al 257 0S. i ael3 6. 52 18 Ore 9:7 e010) 
Manufacturing 2925 2383 sVBO8eel 924" 266" 23.35 0:8 62 9 26m 6r es10 
Construction 418 506 359 360 5.8 4.2 3:9) 23:9 ZTE e290 0.2 
Basic Services 1035 1049 971 959 «=8.9 104 10.4 9.5 lean 5 ede, 
Electricity, gas and water 261 267 266 21G—) 2a 2103.0! yO: Dele) ee, 
Transport, storage and 
communications 774 783 705 683 6.8 7.8 Ta ie I 29 Diao a 
Other services 4910 5189 4659 4232 429 49.2 458 8.3 5.7 -10.8 -9.2 
Commerce, restaurants 
and hotels 509 12609 1-323 273. 335" ea 1538" 24 6.6. -17.8 ~ -4.1 


Financial institutions, 
insurance, real estate 


and business services 1588:. 1 767.6. 1-662 DO) spl?) 14.5 11.25 = -5.9 
Ownership of dwellings 527 335 541 D:) go we 1.0 iS} 1.0 

Community, social and 2 259 32.0 -11.3 

personal services 1813 1813 1674 18.4 18.2 0.5 -  -7.6 
Government services 612 601 584 6.5 6.1 292-182 5-529 

Less: Imputed bank 

service charges 580 750 648 256; gaz 2 5824-2.) “410 29:23 15:6 60.) 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Chile. 
“Preliminary figures. "As the individual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not 


correspond exactly with the latter. 


own, although the agricultural sector continued to decline and the mining product went down for the 
first time since 1975. 

i) Agriculture. In 1983, the agricultural sector suffered a contraction of 1.5%, which came on 
top of the decline of a little over 3% registered the year before. This new drop was due to the falls in 
both livestock production and that of traditional crops, which were not offset by the growth of the 
fruit and forestry subsectors, since these are still of minor relative importance. Among the main 
factors responsible for this new decline in agricultural activity were the poor financial situation of 
producers due to high interest rates and low prices, and the drought which affected the southern area 
of the country. 

The value of the fourteen traditional crops went down by over 7%, thus intensifying the 
negative trend which, except for 1979, has been observed since 1978 (see table 4) and bringing this 
value down to only three-quarters of that registered in 1970. There were increases in production in 
the case of only three of the fourteen traditional crops: sugar beet (71%), oats (24%) and maize 
(6%). In contrast, there were some very marked drops in the harvests of other products such as barley 
(-38%), beans (-48%) and rape (-78%). 

As in the’ previous two years, there was a substantial reduction (-8%) in the area devoted to 
these crops, which only came to just over 870 000 hectares in the 1982-1983 season. This area was one 
of the smallest registered for over half a century and represented only 70% of that sown in 1970. 
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The area sown with wheat, which is the most important traditional crop, went down by 4% in 
1983 and thus stood at less than half the area sown in 1970. That corresponding to cereals asa whole, 
however, increased by a little over 2%, since the above-mentioned reduction, together with that in 
the areas planted with rice and barley, was offset by the big increases in the areas sown with oats 

d maize (10%). 

saa Sarees of as farming yields, in contrast, was diametrically opposed to that of 1982. 
Whereas in that year the yields increased in the case of all products except two, in 1983 there was a 
general decline, with only three exceptions: sugar beet (4%), rice (9%) and lentils (46%). The effects 
of this decline thus compounded those of the reduction in the area sown in causing the general drop in 
production of the traditional crops. Csete ; 

Fruit-growing also turned in a less favourable performance. Thus, after several years in which 
the great majority of lines of fruit-growing expanded steadily, in 1983 there were increases in only 
eight of the fifteen main varieties (see table 5). 


Table 4 


CHILE: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 
1 198%). 4982, 1983; sea ee 
1970 1975 1980 198 9 >” j980 1981 1982 1983" 


Production of the 14 
traditional crops 


Value’ 148.6 135.5 13557 130.4 1D DRET/ 113.8. -99 —°-3:0" ~-3.9 e735 
Volume® 
Wheat 1 306.9 1002.4 9660 686.0 650.5 586.0 -2.9 -29.0 -5.2 -99 
Oats 110.5 13h 172.6 130.7 117.6 143.6 -14.9 -243° -10.0° 244 
Barley 97.4 1206 105.0 91.4 117.9 73.2 ~-63 ~=13.0"" 29:0" =37-9 
Rye 10.8 Tit 10.4 9.2 6.1 4S 15.6 -11 5°? =33:7— oe 
Rice 76.2 76.3 95.4 99.7 BT 115.6 -47.4 45 "31.6" =11-9 
Maize 259% 329.0 405.2 518.2 484.1 D116. =17.2. 27S oo ser 
Potatoes 683.8 737-9 903-01 007.3" 841.6" "683-6 17-2 15s 16 ete 
Beans 65.6 74.1 84.2 138.2 162.5 84.4 -27.6 641 17.6 -48.1 
Lentils 112 at 26.8 AZ 15.8 13:8 215.5. -3402*10:60eSt27 
Peas 7.4 6.3 13.6 11.0 7.4 5.7 -68 -19.1 -32.4 -23.0 
Chickpeas 5.4 49 11.6 6.4 4.1 3:2 ~ 234-448" -=35.9' 22.0 
Sugar beet 1655.1 1616.7 450.2 1460.5 963.0 1 642.8 -33.7 2244 -34.1 70.6 
Rape 70.0 61.4 73.4 26.9 ieee 2.9 136 -63.4 -50.8 -78.0 
Sunflower 28.2 17.8 38.3 7.4 5.4 4.6 15.0 -80.7 -27.0 -148 
Area sown with the 14 
traditional crops‘ 1251 1248 1237 1079 945 871 -1.1 -12.8 -12.5  -7.8 
Wheat 740 686 546 432 374 359 «-2,] 20.9) 2-13.58 4-40 
Oats 73 94 92 80 68 854.16:55 <13: 000-1508 22510 
Barley 47 66 49 46 58 38 °=18:3: 1-6. le 2 2G ess 
Rye 8 9 8 9 6 D4 A g12 D6 7-35'5 4a lO, 
Rice 25 23 41 31 37 30 -128 -244 194 -18.9 
Maize 74 92 116 126 107 118 -10.8 8.6 -15.1 10.3 
Potatoes 72 72 89 90 7 TTR ON) 1.1 -14.4 -13.0 
Beans 57 68 111 118 122 86 09 6.3 3.4 -29.5 
Lentils 17 21 53 48 39 2396.0 94 -18.8 -41.0 
Peas 11 9 18 18 Po. 10 59 = 233.3:05- 167 
Chickpeas 11 8 21 16 10 8 23:55 <23:80s-37.9 12200 
Sugar beet 42 42 11 37 aD 36 -31.3 2364 -40.5 63.6 
Rape 54 45 50 24 10 32 PA" =52:0"= 583-7010 
Sunflower 20 13 32 5 3 3 45.5 -844 -40.0 


Source: National Statistical Institute (INE). 


5 See ; Fi as 
Preliminary figures. Millions of pesos at 1974 prices. “Thousands of tons. “Thousands of hectares. 
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xe : Table 5 


CHILE: INDICATORS OF FRUIT-GROWING ACTIVITY 
ne el 
1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 ene 

1980 1981 1982 19837 


Area planted (thousands of hectares) 


Total 65.8 82.3 86.1 89.7 93.0 10.1 4.6 4.2 3.7 
Almonds 1.6 2.2 2.2 23 2.3 8.2 1.6 1.0 3.0 
Cherries 1.1 aS 2.0 2.1 22 9.6 8.8 5.6 3.7 
Plums 1.8 32 3.7 45 48 152 15.9 19.7 8.9 
Apricots 1.6 1.4 1.3 133 1.3 0.2 -7.9 1.0 0.2 
Peaches 10.5 64 6.2 6.0 6.0 0.5 -2.7 -3.2 0.7 
Nectarines 4.1 5.8 6.2 6.5 6.7 49 6.0 5.4 3.8 
Lemons 7.4 6.0 Def, st) 5.4 0.9 -5.0 -6.7 ZS 
Apples 1i.7 15.8 16.7 17.6 17.8 15.8 5.6 5) 1.3 
Quinces 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.5 - -10.5 -21.2 et 
Oranges 4.6 32 5.3 a7 5.8 0.7 3.4 6.4 2.0 
Walnuts 44 6.4 6.5 6.6 6.6 9.1 1.6 0.7 0.2 
Olives 3.2 ao 3.0 3.0 3.0 6.2 7 -0.7 -0.1 
Avocados 4.6 6.7 det 7A 7.6 18.0 7.0 3.1 3.0 
Pears 2.6 3.3 37. 39 4.2 7.5 1S 6.2 6.9 
Table grapes 5.6 14.5 16.0 17.4 18.8 23.6 10.2 8.8 8.4 
Production (thousands of tons) 
Almonds 0.8 es 1.3 1.4 1.3 10.0 8.3 vip, 7.3 
Cherries al 5.3 5.9 6.4 6.3 -2.9 CES U5) -1.5 
Plums 13:2 17.0 172 18.4 19.0 6.1 1.4 6.7 3.1 
Apricots 139 12.6 13.0 152 12.9 -5.0 3.0 1.6 -2.1 
Peaches 115.0 68.2 61.0 62.6 63.5 -5.5 -10.5 25) 15 
Nectarines 30.8 36.4 40.7 45.8 52.5 Te 12.0 12.4 14.7 
Lemons 69.9 64.7 60.7 61.6 49.6 -2.4 -6.3 1.6 -19.5 
Apples Bn A Pe eK og dG) = 2B oh 5.8 
Quinces 5.5 7.9 8.4 7.9 hie les 6.2 -6.3 -7.8 
Oranges 46.9 59.2 58.8 65.4 66.8 -2.7 -0.6 11.1 aud 
Walnuts Z-1 52 7 6.0 6.3 6.2 8.7 5.8 5.5 
Olives 11.4 8.3 8.5 9.2 8.3 214 27 hee, -10.0 
Avocados 14.7 Zieh 25.0 2557 26.6 2A 15.2 2.9 3.4 
Pears 33.8 43.1 45.5 50.6 48.1 2.2 5.6 11.1 -4.8 
Table grapes 59.1 85.0 1207, 162.7 196.4 7.8 43.2 533]. 20.7 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture, Agricultural Planning Office (ODEPA). 
“Preliminary figures. 


Among those where there was an increase in production, the most outstanding examples were 
table grapes and nectarines. In the case of grapes (which is the type of fruit with the biggest planted 
area), although the increase was a good deal less than the very high rates registered in the previous 
two years, it was nevertheless considerable (21%). This made a total increase of 130% over the three- 
year period 1981-1983, so that the 1983 production was three times greater than in 1975. This notable 
increase was due largely to the recovery in yields, which in 1983 reached a similar level to that of 1975 
(10.5 tons per hectare), after having gone down by 1980 to only 5.8 tons per hectare. Production of 
nectarines, for its part, expanded by 15% after having grown by 12% in each of the two preceding 
years; this increase, too, was influenced by the positive evolution of yields. 

Production of apples (the second most important fruit as regards area planted) and walnuts 
both increased by 6%; in the case of apples, however, this represented a marked slackening of the 
trends of previous years. 
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As regards the types of fruit whose level of production went down in 1983, the most noteworthy 
was the drop of 20% in lemon production. This marked the continuation of the negative trend of 
recent years, and the 1983 output thus stood at only 70% of that obtanied in 1975. There were 
also substantial reductions in the output of olives (-10%), quinces (-8%), almonds (-7%) and 
pears (-5%).Inall these cases the reason was a sharp drop in yields, since the area planted with olives 
remained unchanged, while that devoted to the other three types of fruit increased. 

In the livestock sector, the total production of undressed meat went down by 1.6% in 1983 to 
only about 378 000 tons (see table 6). This was due fundamentally to the considerable drop (-31%) in 
poultry meat production. In contrast, cattle slaughtering expanded by 7%, thus completing a cycle of 
three years of growth, and apparent per capita consumption rose from 17.4 kilogrammes in 1982 to 
18 kilogrammes in 1983. In the light of this, when the drop in the production of mutton and the slight 
increase in that of pork are taken into account, the total per capita meat production is seen to have 
gone down from 33.5 to 32.4 kilogrammes between 1982 and 1983. 

Miik production dropped markedly (-15%) after having already gone down by 12% in 1982. 
This performance was influenced by the financial problems faced by producers because of the high 
domestic interest rates, the competition of low-cost imported products, ' etc. These problems caused 
them to slaughter an excessive number of animals, and the difficulties were accentuated by the 
drought in the south of the country. 


Table 6 


CHILE: INDICATORS OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 
1970 1975 1980 1981 COV OES ee 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Production of main 
3 . b 
livestock items 


Beef 176.1 215.5 162.3 184.6 194.6 205. 93. 195 
Poultry meat 61.6 43.8 O20 1225 114.0 79.0" 29.3 20.1 >=6.9 307; 
Pigmeat 44.4 30.0 49.7 55.8 S77 58.9 16.9-°T23 Sa eet 
Mutton 22.4 18.1 15.5 15.6 14.9 13.3 A24 0.6 -45 -10.7 
Milk* 895.1 956.1 1080.0 1 200.0 1 056.0 900.0 13.3 11.1 -12.0 -148 
Eggs! 1205.8 11968 1425.0 14428 13128 11700 17.1 12 -90 -109 
Greasy wool 20.2 18.8 20.6 21.6 21.6 ae) ea - 


Source: Beef, pigmeat and mutton: National Statistical Institute (INE); other livestock items: Agricultural Planning Office (ODEPA). 
“Preliminary figures. "Thousands of tons. “Millions of litres. “Millions of units. 


Table 7 
CHILE: AREA AFFORESTED 


(Thousands of hectares) 


1971) 1973) “ 197S = “ISAS © 19799" OSH Oey See e ee gan 
a ee ee 

Total 28.0 30.3 82.6 93.2 52.0 A23 9322 68.6 76.3 

National Forestry 

Corporation (CONAF) 16.6 27.4 44.1 44.6 0.4 0.2 0.1 = 21.8 

Private enterprises 11.4 2.9 38.5 48.6 51.6 Tess Bohs) 68.6 54.5 

Cra Sirens en ea ee et ee 


Source: National Forestry Corporation (CONAEF). 
“Preliminary figures. 


‘It should be noted, however, that in September the customs tariffs for milk, butter and cheese were modified, so that the respective import 
costs rose by 157, 30% and 22% respectively. 
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CHILE 
saree | . Table 8 


CHILE: INDICATORS OF FISHERY PRODUCTION 


= > - 


Growth rates 


1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 1983? ——————— 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Fishery product’ 249 vid. x4 BAT 64.6; 50.7030 =13.5), FSP IR B80 4.6 
Fishing catch* 1 181 899 2892 3503 3846 4168 13.0 21.1 98 84 
Fish 1 082 SOF 2700 = 35291 1 3'577m SB52 1 PATO 87 Uall 
Fresh consumption 62 71 75 149 64 59°2 2725-99807 2-57.022 14 
Industrial processing 1 020 ISSA BOL 53: 1425513 TeSHWOTA IZ 497 eats. 81 
Shellfish 99 95 192 212 269 316 45.5 104 269 17.5 
Fresh consumption 34 33 54 46 52 78 22.7 -148 13.0 50.0 
Industrial processing 65 62 138 166 213 25S I IOS LU eS) eet 
Output of fishery 
products* 240.6 197.6 734.6 860.5 1025.2 970.9 9.4 17.1 19.1 -5.3 
Frozen 74 6.9 13:5 15.4 60.8 44.6 -39.7 14.1 2948 -26.7 
Canned TBS 9.0 38.0 29 23) 41.5 38.2 -22.4 -203 766 
Fishmeal PM aetal dliv DARDS  GBB36 1195.8 028271 ~11.6 22045 1356, 0540 
Fish oil 23> 25-6 el At OW 127.5, 145;0 57.0) 195-147 13.95 =G0H: 
Other 0.7 0.8 0.2 - 0.1 0.1 - - - - 
Source: Ministry of Agriculture: Crop-farming and Livestock Service (SAG). 
“Preliminary figures. "Millions of dollars at 1970 prices. “Thousands of tons. “Thousands of tons of finished products. 


As regards forestry activity, the area planted grew by 11% (see table 7). With this new increase, 
the total area exceeded one million hectares, of which almost 80% were planted in the last ten years. 
A noteworthy fact in 1983 was that the National Forestry Corporation (CONAF) reactivated its 
afforestation activities after four years in which direct activities by CONAF in the planting of trees had 
been suspended. Thus, in 1983 CONAF planted almost 22 000 hectares, or 29% of the total. In 
contrast, private activity in reafforestation and the planting of new forests went down by over 20%. 

Production of lumber in the nearly 1500 sawmills existing in the country increased 
considerably (37%) to the level of 1.6 million cubic metres, thus marking a substantial recovery 
compared with 1982, when the lumbering industry had registered its lowest production for the last 
eight years. 

ii) Fisheries. The product of the fishery sector increased by 4.6% in 1983. Although this rate 
was a little below those registered in 1981 and 1982, it nevertheless represented a continuation of the 
upward trend of recent years (see table 8). 

The fishery catch increased by 8%, or a little less than in 1982. Noteworthy was the big (59%) 
increase in the catch of sardines. The seafood catch also increased by quite a large amount (18%), 
although this was a good deal less than the exceptionally high growth rate of 27% registered on 
average during the period 1980-1982. Noteworthy in this category was the increase of 170% in the 
catch of crustaceans. 

Industrial fishery production, however, which had grown at an average rate of 25% over the 
five-year period 1978-1982, went down for the first time in several years (see table 8). Almost all 
categories showed reverses in their evolution with respect to 1982. Thus, frozen products, after 
increasing fourfold in 1982, went down by 14%, while production of fish oil, which had grown by 
14% in 1982, went down by 60%. In contrast, the production of the canning industry increased 
by 77%, thus reversing its strong negative trend in 1981 and 1982. Finally, production of fish 
meal — which is by far the most important line of activity in this area— did not suffer such abrupt 
changes and continued to grow as in previous years, although at a considerably lower rate. 

Fishery sector exports came to US$ 455 million or 11% more than in 1982. External sales 
accounted for 80% of national production and consisted especially of fish meal, fish oil, canned goods 
and frozen products. 
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iii) Mining. The mining product contracted in 1983 (by 27%) for the first time in several years. 
Its average annual growth rate in the previous five years had been over 5% (see table 9). 

Among the main minerals, there were declines in the production of iron ore (-8% in the case of 
the ore itself and -9% in the case of pellets) and of molybdenum (-24%), as well as in that of 
petroleum. The latter went down by 8% after having grown by only 3% in 1982. This marked the end 
of its period of rapid growth (1979-1981), when it expanded by 160%, largely thanks to the execution 
of the Costa Afuera project in the Straits of Magellan. These oilfields currently provide three-quarters 
of national production, involving the use of 21 marine platforms. During 1983 this Project was 
further developed with the entry into service of a gas processing and recompression station which 
makes it possible to collect gas together wih the crude and subsequently convert it into products such 
as butane, propane and natural gasoline. A 33 kilometre gas pipeline was also placed in operation 
between the terminals of Tierra del Fuego and Cabo Negro, the latter being on the mainland. 

Among the minerals whose production increased, the most noteworthy was silver, which grew 
by 23% after having increased by 6% in 1982. Its production thus rose for the fifth year running. Coal 
mining also increased considerably (10%) and thus partially recovered from its sharp decline the year 
before. For their part, the outputs of nitrates, iodine and sodium sulphate increased by 8% after 
having all suffered declines in 1982. Finally, gold production increased by only 5%, thus ending the 
period of very rapid growth which it had enjoyed between 1980 and 1982, when it expanded at an 
annual average rate of 70%. : 

Production of copper, the country’s most important mineral, grew only marginally (1%) after 
having increased by 15% in 1982, which had made Chile the leading world producer of this mineral. 
The small increase registered in 1983 was due to a decline in the first half of the year, followed by a 
recovery in the second. The structure of production by institutional sectors also showed opposing 
tendencies: the production of the large-scale mining sector went down by 2%, while that of medium- 
sized and small-scale mining (which usually accounts for some 15% of total production) increased at a 
rapid rate (18%) for the fourth consecutive year. 


Table 9 


CHILE: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 


Production Growth rates 


1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Mining sector 


product” 802 866 1 124 1214 1 283 L257 5.2 8.0 ie = 2.0) 
Copper‘ 692 828 1 068 1 081 1 241 ie 25 0.5 ae ee 1.3 

Large-scale mining 541 683 905 894. o £033. 1 O12 05 et? Se 

Medium-and small- 

scale mining Wy 146 163 188 208 245 TI” A534 106 S178 
Iron ore® 

Ore 11 265 11007 8 835 S14 Ga OF 4 51974 E.& ©933.6°° 224 ey 

Pellets Re a? 4179 3, 266 3377 4°072°0'129 ay 3 452290 
Coal ; 1 382 1 460 1 024 1 169 997 1 095 7 OD ETA2as14 7 9.8 
Nitrates 669 726 620 624 517 623\— -0:2 OG rss 8.0 
Iodine 2 250 1962. 2601 2688 2597 2793 7.9 3.9154 -3:4 7.5 
Sodium sulphate 70100 58320 47610 51 300 2.0 -16.8 -18.4 7.8 
Petroleum 1 977 1 423 1 933003 2740 2484 2284 608 242 se ans Sui) 
Molybdenum‘ 5 701 9 091. 13,°668_ 4.15 360. 20 048515 267 0.8) 124.2305 23-8 
Gold® 1 623 5,997. 6 836. 12:456. 16907 “~17 725 | 97.08 +822 Sah 48 
Silver 76 194 299 361 382 468 JOEL 20.7 3.8 225 


Source: Copper: Chilean Copper Corporation and State Department of Mines; iron ore: National Statistical Institute; coal: National Coal 
Se ae nitrates, iodine and sodium sulphate: Chilean Chemical Corporation; petroleum: National Petroleum Corporation; 
mo enum: State Departm i ation atistics i : i i isti i 
Pace or “ata a e wie iveunas Statistical Institute; gold and silver: National Statistical Institute. 
: y figures. ons of dollars at 1970 prices. Thousands of tons. Thousands of gross tons. 
Tons. Thousands of cubic metres. *Kilogrammes fine. 
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ae . Table 10 
‘CHILE: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
Indexes (1969 = 100) Growth rates 
1970 1975 1980 1982 19837 1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 
EO aS marae at 8 ng ceeds cape lid Glabeasaea scesti atlas Sanaa wate al 
Industrial product” 2 O7Sar LiG13 225250 1 BER 1924" 25,5. 6,2... 2:6 21,6 »..3,0 
Industrial output 
INE oot aie 102 OSB. O84 Ree). 05. 15 1 48 
SOFOFA ; 103.5, 85.0" 12927 106.6 TITS -235 - 4.0 “0.10°-17.6 46 
Mass consumption goods 10439° 820° “120-1 106.5 E157 218.9 °6.3° 20.9"'-10.7° “BS 
Consumer durables LN5.6° 88.1 122.1 © 59.2" P4SPE 29S9" 18 FOO S 356.0" -186 
Transport equipment 100.0 53.6 109.7 59.5 427 -264 19.8 -13.8 -37.1 -28.2 
Intermediate products for 
industry 100.65¢ DISD 1SSD e163. 11547 910214.9 reo 0850S 7 
Intermediate products 
for construction MOA es 462 dy elt T it PA sen 993 982.6) of:6.642.0.530.4 ied 
Miscellaneous manufactures Dito O) Ay LOS 0L. BOS At O26 mee 36. 2e etc fend 2 22 OO) 
Industrial sales FI sh Od Ree LATS Ae DOG 04 ADS fA SS 
Irene a ea a re a ee ee oy ie Teepe? 


Source: Industrial product: National Planning Office (QDEPLAN); industrial output: National Statistical Institute (INE) and Sociedad de 
Fomento Fabril (SOFOFA); industrial sales: Sociedad de Fomento Fabril. 
“Preliminary figures. "Millions of dollars at 1970 prices. 


The Chilean Copper Corporation (CODELCO), which is the State enterprise responsible for 
operating the large-scale mining deposits, contributed almost US$ 680 million to the State in 1983: 
an increase of almost 30%. This contribution was accounted for by income tax, import duties, value 
added tax, a share in the profits, etc. CODELCO also began investment programmes in its 
Chuquicamata and El Teniente divisions which will enable copper production to be increased by 
142 000 tons per year. For this purpose it received a loan of US$ 268 million from the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB), which will finance part of the project, whose total cost amounts to US$ 670 
million. The IDB will contribute a similar amount in 1984 and the difference will be covered partly by 
other loans and partly by drawing on the resources of CODELCO itself (US$ 85 million). 

As regards mining area policy, two facts were particularly worthy of note: the promulgation of 
the new Mining Code, and a number of measures aimed at relieving the financial situation of 
producers. The new Code changed the nature of mining concessions by making them more stable. 
Among the measures designed to aid producers, the most noteworthy was the reactivation plan 
carried out by the National Mining Corporation (ENAMI). This included in particular the 
establishment of government purchasing arrangements for the output of small and medium-sized 
mining enterprises in areas where there were processing plants with idle capacity and potential 
supplies of raw material; thus, a purchasing facility was opened in Illapel for sulphide ores, another in 
Combarbala for oxide ores, and others in Andacollo and Tocopilla. Secondly, ENAMI was authorized to 
assume indebtedness in order to continue its programme of loans to small and medim-sized mining 
enterprises. It will also act as guarantor for these enterprises in the purchase of machinery ona long- 
term basis. Finally, action was begun to set up various gold washing facilities. 

iv) Manufacturing. In 1983 the industrial product recovered slightly (3%) after the sharp 22% 
contraction suffered in 1982. Even so, the level finally reached was 12% lower than in 1979 and 7% 
below that obtained as far back as 1970. The industrial production indexes of the National Statistical 
Institute (INE) and the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril both showed similar trends (see table 10). 

The recovery registered in 1983 was the result of a radical change in the behaviour of 
production in the course of the year. Thus, whereas in 1982 the rates of variation of industrial 
production were not only systematically negative but also became progressively more unfavourable, 
in 1983 industrial production showed a recovery as from the second quarter of the year and the rate of 
this recovery gradually increased in the second part of the year.’ 


2 After having gone down by 4% in the first quarter (compared with the same period of the year before), industrial production rose by 4% 
in the second quarter, 5% in the third, and rather more than 13.5% in the fourth. 
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Also in contrast with 1982, when there was a contraction in the production of all branches of 
industry, in 1983 there was a good rate of recovery in the sectors producing everyday consumer goat 
(9%), intermediate products for industry (6%) and miscellaneous manufactures (10%), whi 
account altogether for about three-quarters of the total industrial value added. In the sector producing 
everyday consumer goods, the most outstanding features were the increases of 26% in textile 
production, 11% in that of beverages, and 9% in that of footwear; in contrast, the foodstuffs industry 
—which is the most important industrial subsector with 16% of the total industrial value added— 
grew by only 1%. Among intermediate products for industry the most outstanding features were the 
growth of 27% in the output of petroleum products, 11% in petroleum refining, and 7% in basic iron 
and steel industries. Finally, among miscellaneous articles, there was a noteworthy expansion of 53% 
in the production of rubber goods. 

In contrast, the sectors producing consumer durables and transport equipment continued to 
decline —by 28% and 29%, respectively— after having registered even bigger falls in 1982. Finally, 
the production of intermediate goods for the construction sector continued to stagnate (see table 10). 

The result achieved by industrial production as a whole was due to the opposing influence of 
positive and negative factors. Among the former was the increase in the real exchange rate, which 
succeeded in increasing the profitability of exports and products competing with imports, although 
somewhat slower than had been expected. The latter products were also favoured by the increase in 
the general tariff to 20% and the imposition of specific surcharges-on various products. Among the 
negative factors, for their part, was the high real cost of credit, the low international prices obtained 
for such products as wood pulp, and the low level of construction activity. 

v) Construction. In 1983, the performance of the construction sector was marked by sharp 
contrasts. Whereas there was a further accentuation, in the first half of the year, of the profound 


Table 11 


CHILE: MAIN INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Growth rates 


1970 1975 1980 1981 alana 5: latemammnasaaemensisre iin = 
1981. 1982 1983 


Construction product” 455 305 418 506 359 360 «21.1 + -288 0.3 


Building materials 
Deliveries of cement 
for the domestic market® 30.8 231 35.4 43.5 27.0 29.6 22.9 -37.9 9.6 
Deliveries of round 
bars for construction4 86.1 53.9 107.6 83.8 A099 565.6 22. See aie 
Index of real sales 
of intermediate goods 
for construction 


(1969 = 100) 101.4 116.6 132 148.4 107.8 103.8 =1.9 = 2) 4 -3.7 
Building 
Total area 
(thousands m2) 2272 1676 4297 5 118 2 080 2 412 19.1 -59.4 15.9 
Public sector® 498 322 265 183 139 119 -30.9 -240 -14.4 
Private sector’ 1 774 1 354 4 032 4 935 1 941 2 293 22.4 -60.7 18.1 
Residential 1 570 1 256 3 058 3705 1 330 O52" #212 saa Sd. 
Non residential 702 420 1 239 1 413 750 580 14.0 -469 -22.8 
Total number of 
dwellings 21 344 15 845 43310 49802 24139 34 322 L5:09a-Si 42.2 
Public sector’ 3 552 3 105 1 589 534 314 845 -664 -41.2 169.1 
Private sector’ 17792 12470 41721 49268 23825 33 477 18.1 -516 40.5 


Source: Construction product: ECLAC, on the basis of data provided by the National Planning Office; building materials: Camara Chilena de la 
Construccién; building: National Statistical Institute (INE). 


“Preliminary figures. "Millions of dollars at 1970 prices. “Millions of bags. “Thousands of tons. 
Building starts in 80 communes, except for 1970, when figures refer to only 60 communes. ‘Permits approved. 
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CHILE 
Table 12 
CHILE: UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREATER SANTIAGO 


(Percentages) 
aan ee eee AMET ITS Ml? YETI 
Annual averages 


ee ee ee ee es 
1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Total rate of unemployment 

Department of Economics of 

the University of Chile 4G e987) AG 2116.81) 132s) 14D WS eo LLG Lia 1522, 1k.22.2 
National Statistical Institute 48 97 15.0 170 139 138 13.4. 1L8 ..9.0..200.18.9 


Rate of unemployment among 
the established labour force 
(i.e., excluding persons 


seeking work for the first time) Dee G75 UNG 912,6re-9. 9510.5y 10.d:8-7 2 8:55 168° 18.4 
Industry Soy Ap On 14.8 BIS Sold See Ss, slbala allem 108" $26.72 D 
Construction 697 13:0 51:6 34.15 38:7 - 23:5 °245 165° 164 ~A94=949:0 
Commerce pee D1” OF. Ta. Si8ers. GAP 259 l4Sesl160 
Government and financial services 20-345 ° 58= 65 6:0: “75> "54A- S38 59-299 Ly 
Personal and household services Poe fete" 15.7- 8.5 10:82—8.9> 8 Ae = 20s 2 Ose G 
Community and social services 20 A536) - 60- 68. 70°59 53 438-103-107 
Non-manual workers DEEPEST LB 6.7 8:05 1 535 635 15:67 
Manual workers 2. 109 20. 207 65 165 160. 145 “144° 23:98 049 
Own-account workers BO ee BAe: — shoe 6.0ee061. 4.5 3.1 - Oe 10'5 


Source: Department of Economics of the University of Chile and National Statistical Institute (INE). 


depression which had affected the sector the year before, in the second half there was a clear recovery 
which exactly made up for this drop. Thus, for the year as a whole the construction product remained 
at the same very low level registered in 1982 (see table 11). 

In building construction, the recovery was reflected in a 16% increase in the area of 
constructions begun or approved. Because of the enormous drop of almost 60% registered in 1982, 
however, the area constructed was equivalent to less than half that registered on average in the two- 
year period 1980-1981. Furthermore, the increase in the area constructed was due entirely to housing 
construction, whereas the area accounted for non-housing building suffered a further considerable 
reduction. 3 

The recovery in housing construction was influenced both by the measures taken by the 
Government and by the reduction in construction costs. Notable among the former were the system 
of supplementary financing of dwellings established by the Central Bank —whose central objective 
was to reduce the considerable number of completed dwellings which still remained unsold— and the 
programme of housing subsidies made available by the Department of Housing and Town Planning 
for the purchase of middle and low-priced dwellings. The real cost of construction, for its part, went 
down by over 10%, according to the index of the Chilean Chamber of Construction, as a result of 
declines of 19% in wage costs and 6% in materials. 


c) The employment situation 


In 1983, the extremely unfavourable employment situation of the previous year continued. 
Thus —mainly as a result of the fresh drop suffered by overall economic activity — the average rate of 
open unemployment in Greater Santiago, which had already doubled in 1982, remained at slightly 
over 22% according to the statistics of the Department of Economics of the University of Chile, or 


3 Moreover, both the increase in the area of residential building andthe number of dwellings built exaggerate the magnitude of the new 
construction work begun, since they include an effect caused by the hurried regularization of permits. This effect was due to the very short 
deadline given by the authorities for the regularization of the status of dwellings which had been begun without the respective permit, so that 
advantage could be taken of the housing subsidy programme. This effect was particularly marked in April, when the number of dwellings begun 
or approved came to almost 11 600 —five times the monthly average registered before and after that month. 
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went down slightly from 20% to 19%, according to the data of the National Statistical Institute (see 
table 12). ‘ : ‘ y 

In line with the moderate recovery in manufacturing and the slight increase in construction 
activity, the average rates of unemployment in these two sectors went down slightly from the very 
high levels they had reached the previous year (27% and 49%, respectively). On the other hand, the 
fresh contraction suffered by commerce and the even sharper drop in financial, social, personal and 
government services caused the unemployment rates in all these activities to rise. As was to be 
expected, the slight progress made by the urban goods-producing sectors and the setbacks suffered by 
services were reflected on the one hand in a reduction from 29% to 25% in the unemployment rate 
for manual workers, and on the other in a further increase in the proportion of unemployed non- 
manual workers (see table 12). 

The very unfavourable nature of the employment situation was also reflected in the 
extraordinary expansion in the Minimum Employment Programme (PEM) and above all in the 
Employment Programme for Heads of Households (POJH). 

The average number of participants in the PEM, after reaching the hitherto unprecedented 
number of 225 000 persons in 1982, exceeded 340 000 in 1983. As may be seen from table 13, this 


Table 13 


CHILE: GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMMES 


1975 1976 OTT. 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Minimum Employment Programme 


Number of participants” 


Total 7 Oa 157.8 187.7 145.8 133.9 190.7 175.6 22535 341.6 
Metropolitan Region 19.6 34.9 36.4 29.0 21.8 28.1 23x2 35.6 80.8 
Rest of country 53x 122.9 LS 2 116.8 112.1 162.6 152.4 189.7 260.8 


Monthly allowance paid 
Nominal” 153 461 704 834 992 “OP DIS1 PSO’ FEIGS EPO 
Real* 15863 =>" 1569029 1209 954 831 791 674 778 741 


Programme for heads of households® 


Number of participants’ 


Total 81.2 161.2 
Metropolitan Region 30.5 110.6 
Rest of country 50.7 50.6 

Monthly allowance paid 
Labourers 
Nominal 4000 4000 
Real 1690 1 481 
Chargehands 
Nominal 8000 8000 
Real 3380 §=2: 963 
Supervisors 
Nominal 
Real‘ 3 ay: 
Managers 
Nominal 30 000 
Real 10 911 


Source: National Statistical Institute (INE). 

“Thousands. ” Pesos. “P 
below. “Employment was pro 
managers. 


esos at December 1978 prices, on the basis of the corrected consumer price index given in table 22 
vided as from October 1982 for labourers and chargehands, and as from March 1983 for supervisors and 
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CHILE 
Table 14 


CHILE: EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE MINIMUM 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMMES 


ee ey bo Sere 


Thousands of persons Percentages of the labour force 
Labour Unem- a b yas PEM’ POJH” 
force Sak ployed eat ag ee (4) / (1) (5)/() 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
_ 1974 3 067 2 785 282 92 
1975 B Adz. 2 661 451 phe 14.5 2.4 
1976 3 164 2 708 456 158 14.4 5.0 
LOT 7, 3 221 2 810 411 188 12.8 5.8 
1978 3 374 2 915 459 146 13.6 4.3 
1979 3 481 2 999 482 134 13.9 3.9 
1980 3 568 3 140 428 191 12.0 5.4 
1981 3611 3, 247 393 176 10.8 48 
1981° 3 688 3 271 417 171 11.3 4.6 
19827 3 661 2 943 718 315 70 19.6 8.6 1.9 
1983° 3 696 3 102 594 309 199 16.1 8.4 5.4 


Source: For labour force, employed and unemployed, 1974-1981: ODEPLAN estimates based on data of the National Statistical Institute (INE) 
for same items for October-December 1981, October-November 1982, second half of 1983 and all PEM and POJH figures: data of the 
National Statistical Institute (INE). 

“Minimum Employment Programme. Programme for Heads of Households. “Average October-December. 

“Average October-November. “Average for second half of year. 


increase was particulary marked in the Metropolitan Region, where the number of people registered 
in the PEM more than doubled. At the same time, the purchasing power of the allowance paid for 
working in the PEM went down by almost 5%, thus reaching its lowest level since the establishment of 
the Programme, except for the level corresponding to 1981.4 

In relative terms, the increase in enrolment was even greater in the case of the POJH, the 
number of whose participants doubled in the country as a whole and almost quadrupled in the 
Metropolitan Region. Thus, in the second half of the year almost 14% of the labour force was 
working in the Government's emergency employment programmes: a proportion which, as may be 
seen from table 14, was only slightly below the percentage of workers openly unemployed. 

The incidence of the expansion of the PEM and POJH on the decline in the rate of unemployment 
can be seen especially clearly from figure 3, which presents the quarterly evolution of open 
unemployment in Greater Santiago, the proportion of the labour force in the capital enrolled in the 
PEM and POJH schemes, and the percentage of the labour force employed in “normal” productive 
activities in the period 1981-1983. 

As may be seen from figure 3, the steady and marked descent of the unemployment rate in 
Greater Santiago from a record level of almost 24% in the third quarter of 1982 to 16.5% in the last 
quarter of 1983 was not due to an increase in the proportion of workers employed in “normal” 
economic activities, but to the extraordinary growth of the government employment programmes. 
These programmes, which absorbed only 2.6% of the labour force in the third quarter of 1982, came 
to employ 14.5% of the economically active population in the last three months of 1983. In contrast, 
the proportion of workers employed in the other activities of the economy, which had begun to 
decline at the end of 1981 and continued to go down in 1982 with the accentuation of the recession, 
maintained a downward trend, although this was less marked, in the first half of 1983 and only 
registered a slight increase in the last quarter of the year, when the recovery of industry accelerated a 
little and the Government expanded its construction expenditure. 


4Converted at the official exchange rate, the monthly allowance paid for working in the PEM in 1983 was equivalent to a little over US$ 25. 
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3. The external sector 


As in the previous year, two of the main features of the performance of the external sector were the 
violent drop in external financing and the marked fall in imports of goods and services. Although this 
new reduction in external purchases made it possible to achieve a trade surplus, the heavy outflow in 
respect of payments of interest —which were more than three times the amount of the trade 
surplus— and the very low level of net inflow of external capital generated a further appreciable 
deficit on the global balance of payments. Nevertheless, this deficit was well below that registered in 
1982, and moreover there was a marked slackening in 1983 in the very high growth rate previously 
displayed by the net general external debt, which had more than doubled between 1980 and 1982. On 


Figure 3 
CHILE: ‘NORMAL’ EMPLOYMENT, MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMME, 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMME FOR HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS, 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE METROPOLITAN REGION 


(Percentages) 


Normal employment 


Employment programme for 


heads of households 


e 
ee 
ee? 


198] 1982 1983 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the National Statistical Institute (INE). 
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| CHILE 
a Table 15 


CHILE: EVOLUTION OF EXCHANGE RATE 


eaten and Exchange Effective real exchange rate indexes? 
rate 
erie esa per Exports Imports 
dollar) A B A B 

1975 4.91 135.7 142.6 131.1 137.8 

1976 13.05 116.8 120.3 PES2 118.6 

1977 4 ep 113.8 100.2 110.9 97.6 

1978 31.66 133.3 113.5 127.0 108.1 

1979 37.25 118.6 114.5 114.2 110.2 

1980 39.00 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1981 39.00 87.3 80.5 Paes 84.9 

1982 50.91 101.9 90.8 108.2 96.4 

1983 78.84 106.5 105.7 L159 115.1 
1981 

I 39.00 92.3 89.0 95.0 i 

II 39.00 87.5 81.6 a2 5 86.3 

Ill 39.00 83.8 76.6 90.3 82.4 

IV 39.00 88.6 77.6 94.2 81.8 
1982 

I 39.00 90.1 739 96.0 80.6 

II 40.34 93.3 78.4 97.8 81.9 

Ill 55.01 107.3 96.7 114.4 102.7 

IV 69.28 tig 108.5 120.4 116.7 
1983 

I 74.96 117.8 112.0 126.6 120.4 

II 75.34 106.5 103.5 [752 111.9 

Ill 79.75 99.8 102.8 109.7 113.0 

IV 85.31 103.4 104.5 11305 114.7 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the International Monetary Fund. 
Note: A: For deflation, the domestic products sub-index of the wholesale price index was used. 
B: For the purpose of deflation, the consumer price index prepared by R. Cortazar and J. Marshall was used for the years 1975-1978, and 
the INE consumer price index from 1979 onwards. 
“Official exchange rates. These indexes correspond to the average of the real peso exchange rate indexes vis-a-vis the currencies of 
Chile’s main trading partners, wheighted by the relative importance of the exports to or imports from those countries. For further details on 
the methodology and sources used, see the technical appendix of the Economic Survey of Latin America, 1981. 


the economic policy level, the domestic adjustment measures —such as the raising of the general 
tariff rate, the introduction of specific surcharges on some imports, and the maintenance of a 
relatively high effective real exchange rate— were complemented with important initiatives on the 
external front, such as the loan agreements signed with the International Monetary Fund and the 
renegotiation of part of the external debt agreed with the foreign private banking system. 


a) External trade 


i) Exports of goods. After having gone down sharply in 1981 and slightly in 1982, the current 
value of exports of goods increased by a little over 3% in 1983. Although this offset the drop of the 
previous year, the value of external sales was still about 19% below that reached in 1980. 

Unlike 1982, however, when the volume of external sales increased very vigorously, the growth 
in volume in 1983 was relatively modest, despite the further increase in the average effective real 
exchange rate (see table 15). The average price of exports, for its part, remained stable in 1983 after 
having gone down drastically in both 1981 and 1982. Consequently, although the volume of exports of 
goods was 15% greater in 1983 than in 1980, their unit value was almost 30% lower (see table 16). 
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yan 7 Mee 


Source: TECLAC, on ‘lie bebdee official data. 


: = ; 
"Prelndigaty figures. * Ke ne TE aa8 WLEt 
“102 ORE 
; i _& 
Table 7 7 


CHILE: PRICE OF COPPER ON THE LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
ne US cents ppb pound) 


2 ePrice ieee 
Nominal 


Tee — at i970 = 1001 Beal pee 
(US United Unit value <i CS Se an - oe 
Year cents States of Chilean Seis 
j of each whole- imports of ; is ; 
year) sale goods and (1/2) an (Ly) 
prices services ‘ eT ae 
(1) srs (3) (4) Bie Lede 
1960-1964 32.4 86.3 84.1 573 38.5 
1965-1970 61.0 93.0 93:5 65.6 65.3 
1971-1972 49.0 105.6 106.1 46.4 46.2 — 
1973-1974 87.1 $35:637 152.3 65.2 SUR 
1975-1983 72.0 218.4 284.8 33.0 a5 Be 
1980 99.2 243.4 346.6 40.8 28.6 
1981 79.0 265.5 365.0 29.8 21.6 
1982 67.2 sar ea 343.8 24.8 1959 
1983 72.2 274.8 335.8 26.3 21.5 | 
First quarter 72.8 272.4 = 26:7 | 
Second quarter 77.8 273.3 ced 28.5 
Third quarter 74.0 276.0 es 26.8 
Fourth quarter 64.1 Pa ae? at 23.1 


Source: Central Bank of Chile, International Monetary Fund, and ECLAC estimates. 
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| CHILE 
beget . . Table 18 

CHILE: VALUE AND BREAKDOWN OF EXPORTS, FOB 
SS — 


at P 
Millions of dollars piteat, Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 1983" 1975 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Total exports of goods 4705 3837 3706 3827 100.0 100.0 100.0 22.7 -18.4 -3.4 3.3 


Traditional 2 885 2426 2 383 2573 74.5 61.3 67.2 22.7 -159 -1.8 8.0 
Copper 2125 OL758" 1685 MUSA (57-408 45,2 C489 42.6 "e1gdob use Salt 
Iron ore 15 PR TGR! BA p12 oP ME RS PO REE AR BT aD FP SIN 
Nitrates and iodine 89 83 75 84 = 3.5 EDs 2) Dave SBA me eT ders <7120 
Fishmeal 234 41202 ech2Sie 4307 bic BO yO B29 113 JaS2EF 2200 
Wood pulp BB e204 pe DIS sy AIST KE: wih Gran Ake: N27 Geel hale DH 293 
Paper and paper board 49 37 36 42 24 1.0 Led - -245 -48 167 

Non-traditional 1820 1411 1323 1254 25.5 38.7 32.8 12.4) -22.5 -6.2  -5.2 

Mining products Zag. .199 206 “265 0.6 Bye 6.9 164.1 -19.8 5.9 28.4 

Agricultural and 

marine products EE Ee Ts a Vs a an Ap ae Be eee s.r A eM FTES 
Crop farming 
products 244 268 278 254 3.8 2 OAPs 3265 27, 3.8 -88 
Livestock products 37 29 34 26 i. 0.8 DS gO. oie LE eee 
Forestry products 2 Zz 2 2 0.3 = UE 2554 2 Se ee 
Fishery products 57 66 61 45 0.4 ez V2 GAZI TG. Oe Ty ee 

Manufactured products 1237 851 742 662 19.3 26.3 17.3 20.7 -31.2 -12.8 -10.8 
Food and beverages 163 141 123. 128 5.0 3.4 5S ee lO 2135.5. a2: 41 
Wood 286 121 122 116 1.6 6.1 3.0 3.5, -45,0" --25.1 -4.7 
Chemicals and 
petroleum products 163 86 88 59 3.0 12) 15. 127.3.-473 Te7=33.0 


Basic metal industries’ BFS S49 526-99 IS 5.7 10.0 ES AS E2607 Fae 103 
Metal products, 
machinery, electronic 


articles, etc. 64 44 36 20 By 1.4 0.5 63-3 SASS 433 
Transport equipment 43 74 23 29 0.5 0.9 0.8 65.4 72.1 -69.4 27.8 
Other 47 36 24 18 0.8 1.0 O57 62:15 2-23.47 =33:5 5-250 
Source: Central Bank of Chile and data on direct sales to the exterior supplied by CODELCO and Molymet. 
“Preliminary figures. "Including sale of molybdenum oxide and ferromolybdenum: 1980, US$ 337 million; 1981, US$ 223 million; 


1982, US$ 178 million and 1983, US$ 149 million. 


The slight recovery in the value of external sales reflected the favourable evolution of 
traditional exports as a whole and copper in particular. The value of copper exports increased by 11% 
thanks to the improvement in the international price of the metal and a further expansion in the 
volume exported. Thus, copper’s contribution to the overall value of exports rose slightly for the third 
year running, after having gone down steadily from 82% in 1973 to 45% in 1980. However, despite 
its rise in 1983 the international price of copper was still 28% below that obtained in 1980, and in real 
terms it was equivalent to less than half that registered on average during the period 1960-1974. 
Moreover, at the end of 1983 the price of copper on the London Metal Exchange again deteriorated 
markedly (see table 17). 

In 1983 there was also an appreciable recovery in the amount of other traditional export 
products such as fish meal (20%), paper and paperboard (17%) and nitrates and iodine (12%). 
However, there were sharp declines in those of wood pulp and, above all, iron ore (see table 18). 

The value Of non-traditional exports, for its part, declined for the third year running, although 
less sharply than in 1982 and above all in 1981. In 1983, the contraction was due mainly to the drop of 
almost 11% in the value of sales of manufactures, although the 13% decline in those of agricultural 
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and marine products also had a substantial influence in that result. The non-traditional export lines 
where sales fell most were metal products, machinery and electronic items (with a decline of over 
43%), chemicals and petroleum products (down 33 %) and fishery products (which diminished by a 
little over 21%). In fact, among traditional exports only those of transport equipment showed a 
significant recovery. Because of the steady drop in the value of non-traditional exports between 1980 
and 1983, their share in the overall value of external sales went down from almost 38% to 33% in 
that period (see table 18). 

ii) Imports of goods. The sharp reduction in external financing, the increase in tariffs and the 
further reduction suffered in 1983 by domestic economic activity were contributory factors in causing 
the value of imports to continue to go down sharply and systematically during the year. Thus, this 
value went down by 22% after having already fallen by 44% in 1981. Consequently, in 1983 the value 
of external purchases was only 43% of that registered in 1981 (see table 19). 

Although the unit value in dollars of imports of goods once again went down substantially in 
1983, the contraction in the overall value was due mainly to the 16% reduction in volume (see 
table 16). 

As in the previous year, the compression of imports most seriously affected capital goods, the: 
amount of which went down by almost 44% so that it represented less than 27 % of the 1981 value of 
imports of such goods. Imports of consumer goods, for their part, fell by over 31%, while those of 
intermediate goods declined by almost 9%. Among consumer goods, the 45 % reduction in imports of 
non-food items was once again specially noteworthy. In particular, imports of automobiles came to 
only a little over US$ 30 million in 1983, compared with US$ 124 million in 1982 and almost 
US$ 430 million in 1981 (see table 19). 

ili) Terms of trade and purchasing power of exports. In 1983, the terms of trade for goods 
improved by 7.5%. This increase was due exclusively to the reduction in the average price of imports, 
however, and moreover it was only the second rise registered in the last seven years. In these 
circumstances, and also as a result of the very serious deterioration which the terms of trade had 
undergone in the first half of the previous decade, they remained at an extraordinary depressed level 
in 1983 which was only 37% of that registered in 1970 and was even 27% below that prevailing in 
1931-1935, which represented the most critical period of the Great Depression. 


Table 19 


CHILE: VALUE AND BREAKDOWN OF IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


ae P 
Millions of dollars eR as Growth rates 

1981 1982 1983" 1975~ 1980 1983° 1980 1981 1982 19837 
a nea a a a Rr a ea fe rea ey ee 
Total 7318 4094 3160 100.0 100.0 100.0 30.5 19) -44:) fe229 
Consumer goods 2727. V484 1019" 25.6 “33.7 “32-2. “S60 sh.) a eee 
Non-food 1 904 894 494 Die 20.7 15.6 BAS 49.8 -53.0 -449 
Motor vehicles 428 124 31 rs oye) 1.0 9S TOS FS s7 OO 

Goods of industrial ; 
origin 1 476 770 463 nt DT AS OTE BY 257317 258.2 ReSTNBT 398 
Food 823 590 525 20.3 13.0 16.6 53.4 3:0) 922833 seetaO 
Intermediate goods 3 144™ 1913" ©1747 >"'5816" "45.6" 553" P15 toe eso 7 eee 
Fuels and lubricants 956 632 581 14.2 Biys 18.4 -1.8 -0.7 -33.9 -8.1 
Raw materials jou 450 505 20.4 10.3 16.0 11.9 19.8 -40.6 12.4 

Spare parts 

and intermediate 

industrial products 1 431 831 66] s924.0.-\5 19.65 5209 235.2 18.7... -41.9...-20.5 
Capital goods 1 447 697 393+ “15.8 © 2027 7 “125 9834.799 13 G els ee 9-43. G 

: i 


Source: Central Bank of Chile. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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CHILE 
a ot The decline in the unit value of imports and the growth in the volume of exports helped to raise 
the purchasing power of external sales by 11 %. Even so, this purchasing power was still 13% below 
: the peak registered in the two-year period 1979-1980 and was even 5% below that registered in 1970. 
This occurred in spite of the vigorous expansion of the volume of exports over almost the whole of 
_ the period in question and reflected the singularly unfavourable evolution of the terms of trade. 
_ Furthermore, the growth in the purchasing power of exports in 1983 was completely offset by 
the effect of the contraction in the net flow of capital to the country. Because of this, the overall 
import capacity —which had already fallen violently in 1982— went down once again in 1983, 
although this time only by a small amount. | 


b) The current account position and capital movements 


The ongoing adjustment of the economy as from mid-1981 not only led to the elimination of 
the trade deficit during 1983 but also made it possible to build up a considerable surplus by the end of 
the year (see table 20). Thus, 1983 was the first year since 1976 in which the gross domestic 
expenditure was less than the gross domestic product, and it was one of the few years since the Second 
World War in which domestic saving exceeded domestic investment.6 In the present crisis 
conditions, however, the turnaround in the trade account has not been accompanied by a similar 
_ change in the current account results, as happened in the crisis of the mid-1970s. The main reason for 
_ this difference has been the heavy external indebtedness accumulated since then and the rise in 

international interest rates in recent years. Thus, in 1976 a trade surplus of US$ 433 million helped to 

generate a current account surplus of US$ 132 million, whereas in 1983 a trade surplus of US$ 538 
~~ million was accompanied by a deficit of US$ 1 222 million on current account. Moreover, despite the 
very drastic reduction in imports and the considerable increase in the volume of exports, the economy 
only generated enough saving in 1983 to take care of about 30% of the payments of interest on the 
external debt. 

Furthermore, although the reduction in the deficit on current account was 50% with relation to 
1982 and 75% compared with 1981, the financing of this deficit involved a loss of international. 
reserves, since at the same time there was a sharp fall in the net inflow of capital from abroad. In 1983, 
this fall amounted to 30%, so that the overall balance of payments closed with a deficit of almost 
US$ 530 million (see table 20). 

The performance of the capital account reflected the very steep fall in long-term loans to the 
private sector and the outflow of private short-term capital. In net terms, the results of private sector 
capital transactions with the exterior became markedly negative in 1983 after having attained a 
positive balance of nearly US$ 4 800 million only two years before. In contrast, the public sector 
markedly increased its procurement of external financing in 1983 through the agreements signed 
with the International Monetary Fund and the renegotiation of part of the external debt with the 
commercial banking system. The public sector obtained total net direct financing of over US$ 1 400 
million, while at the same time its negotiations with the international financial community made it 
possible to reduce the amortization payments that the private sector had to make. 

Finally, despite the loss of a substantial part of the international reserves in recent years, the net 
holdings of the monetary authority at the end of 1983 still came to the equivalent of six months of 
imports of goods and services (at the very depressed level registered by these during the year). On the 
other hand, the reduction in external assets meant a marked decline in income from interest. 


Cc) The external debt 


Another marked factor of contraction in the net inflow of capital was the virtual halting of the 
expansion of the external debt. Thus, between the end of 1982 and of 1983 the gross general external 
debt increased by less than 2%. The net general external debt, for its part, which had more than 
doubled between 1980 and 1982, increased by 7% in 1983 (see table 21). At the same time, however, 
there was a marked improvement in the debt profile, since short-term indebtedness was reduced by 


5 The incidence of the terms of trade is obvious when it is borne in mind that in 1983 the volume of exports of goods was 156% greater than 


in 1970, while that of fmports was 12% less than in that year. 
6These conclusions are drawn from an analysis of the evolution o : 
saving has exceeded domestic investment systematically since 1973. The difference may be attributed to the very negative evolution of the terms 


f the national accounts at current prices. At constant prices, domestic 


of trade. 
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Balance on current account 
Trade balance 
Exports of goods and services 
Goods FOB 
Real services 
Transport and insurance 
Travel 
Imports of goods and services 
Goods FOB 
Real services 
Transport and insurance 
Travel 
Factor services 
Profits 
Interest received 
Interest paid 
Others 
Unrequited private transfer payments 


Balance on capital account 
Unrequited official transfer payments 
Long-term capital 
Direct investment (net) 
Portfolio investment (net) 
Other long-term capital 
Official sector‘ 
Loans received 
Amortization payments 
Commercial banks‘ 
Loans received 
Amortization payments 
Other sectors“ 
Loans received 
Amortization payments 
Short-term capital 
Official sector 
Commercial banks 
Other sectors 
Errors and omissions 


Global balance“ 

Total variation in reserves® 

(- sign indicates an increase) 
Monetary gold 
Special Drawing Rights 
IMF reserve position 
Foreign exchange assets 
Other assets 
Use made of IMF credit 


Table 20 
CHILE: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(Millions of dollars) 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
-567 -1111 -1205 -2024 -4817 -2 378 
-267 -680 -598 -1056 -3 258 -385 
2604 2941 4619 5968 5008 4641 
2186 2460 3835 4705 3836 3706 
418 482 784 1 262 1172 936 
149 233 348 433 373 318 
82 109 150 174 200 125 
2 871 3 621 520i; 7 023 8 266 5 027 
2 151 2 886 4 190 5 469 6 513 3 643 
720 735 1 027 1 554 | i 1 383 
342 421° 584 872 953 630 
205 130 165 200 221 195 
-379 -506 -696 -1028 -1595 -2 035 
-23 -33 -41 -82 -121 -128 
18 41 27, 305 601 506 
-358 -497 Ol et 12 et OA nee 
-14 -16 -21 -99 -132 -114 
81 iD 88 60 37 4l 
738 1 854 2 261 3 345 4952 1 038 
16 25 17 53 72 68 
50 1510 1 786 2 243 3579 1 680 
16 177 233 171 362 384 
-7 - 50 - - - 
41 1 333 1 503 2 072 2 Wr dj 1 296 
-158 167 96 -193 -496 134 
218 587 581 280 154 296 
-357 -421 -485 -472 -641 -162 
7 290 525 1 438 2 496 327 
18 295 593 1 617 2 730 701 
-11 -4 -50 -147 -216 -309 
191 876 882 826 Ww2T7 836 
668 1 439 1 693 1 645 2 205 1 613 
-478 -562 -810 -819 -961 -788 
557 449 470 1 000 1 190 -647 
43 14 4 100 126 15 
127 58 39 469 252 68 
386 378 428 431 811 -731 
116 -128 -13 51 112 -64 
170 744 1 056 1 321 136 = -1 «340 
-125 -683 -1061 -1 331 -164 1h 
“i =i -44 -90 : 2 
-11 39 =2 25 -15 ET 
-50 1 -33 7 -3 
-11 -654 -848 -1177 -81 1 160 
-101 -18 -169 -57 -74 -42 


Source: 1977-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook; May 1984; 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


*Preliminary figures. 


Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. 
loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. 


balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation i 


opposite sign and the global balance represents counter 


due to revaluation. 
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“In addition to 

“The global 
n reserves of 
Part items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and variations 


> 
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i gel ; Lh crepe 8.eeioaesoied Yorn 159) B97 
haan oom taah being 4c 29910.2590.30 005 p27 LB hel BaD Se 


cee ee 


x; eee : - 
a | S general external debt <a ei esarty 
a: ms deca aad 7 7 ? : ihe 
d+ ny ou 3h Ad 5.2 (G6 65. 410 soe te ts 
IV. Net international reserves’ O40 S42 01 03 11° 23°°9RY 33 26-20 
_V. Net general external debt _ Bt aro ert ton wees 69° ALT MS BS 
Servicing of medium and 
long-term debt _ . 
Total er DAL? 201 Pt 13. 19; 24 430 29° 27 
Principal Ws. as ue: US 096 15. 1S 18-12-99 
“Interest 0.1 0.04 03 03 04 06 09 12 17 18 
Total as a percentage of exports 
_of goods and services _ ; 595 elt ¢ OP ing DO. SAPO OOP uz ae 
Source: Central Bank of Chile, Deuda externa de Chile, 1982, August 1983, and Informe del Ministro de Hacienda, 2 July 1984. 
“Amounts disbursed and pending payment at 31 December of each year. Preliminary figures. “Including balances and credits 
contracted by some private enterprises subsequently incorporated into the public sector. “Includes US$ 470 million corresponding to 
100% of the reprogrammed short-term financial debt. “Includes US$ 747 million corresponding to 100% of the reprogrammed short- 
term financial debt. Also includes US$ 150 million of private sector deposits in the Central Bank which will be reprogrammed 
Tater. ‘Excluding balances in respect of credits contracted by enterprises subsequently incorporated into the public 
sector. *Credits entering under articles 14, 15 and 16 of the International Exchange Law and credits under Decree-Law 
600. "Excludes commercial credits to the non-financial sector estimated at US$ 780 million at the end of 1982 and US$ 550 at the end of 
1983. "Excludes US$ 1217 million corresponding to 100% of the reprogrammed short-term financial debt. /Corresponds to 


ee a a 


Ba nla tel ie 


Ww, 


the international assets of the Central Bank, less liabilities with the International Monetary Fund. Gold is value at market prices and mutual 
credit agreements are taken at their net value. This explains the difference compared with table 20, where gold is valued at 35 SDR units per 
ounce. * The servicing is lower because of the renegotiation of the external debt. "Before the renegotiation of the external debt, 
amortization payments came to US$ 2063 million. 


58%,’ while long-term indebtedness grew by 16%. This increase was almost entirely accounted for 


by credit mobilized by the public sector. 
The coefficient of external debt servicing, for its part, which had gone up between the period 


1979-1980 and 1980-1981 from an average of 40% to one of a little over 60%, went down slightly in 
1983 as the result of a slight drop in amortization payments (see table 20). 


4. Prices and wages 


a) Prices 
During 1983, consumer prices rose by 23%: that is to say, slightly more than the year before 
(see table 22). Both the variation between the annual averages of the consumer price index and the 


7 This figure does not include the evolution of commitments of the Government with the International Monetary Fund, which are recorded 


under net international reserve holdings. 
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wholesale price index and the evolution of the rate of inflation in the course of the year, however, 
were very different from those registered in 1982. ae 

Thus, as may be seen from figure 4, during the year under review the price rises were radically 
different in the two halves of the year. In the first half, consumer prices were completely stabilized, 
while wholesale prices actually went down in absolute terms. Asa result of this phenomenon, the 12- 
month variations of the two indexes showed a persistent downward trend up to the middle of the 
year. This trend was abruptly reversed, however, after the devaluation of the peso decreed in June, 
which marked the end of almost three years of complete exchange rate stability. Thus, during the 
second half of the year consumer prices rose by 20% and wholesale prices —in which internationally 
tradeable products have a more important incidence— rose by 40%. The upward trend in inflation 
continued during the first half of 1983, as the rises in costs caused by the June devaluation and the 
subsequent increases in the exchange rate® were gradually transferred to price levels. As a result, the 
annual rate of increase of consumer prices rose by mid-year to around 32%, while that of wholesale 
prices exceeded 60%. 

With the gradual weakening of the effects on the cost of tradeable goods caused by the exchange 
rate rises that took place in the second half of 1982, however, real wages continued to go down, and as 
the real level of interest rates also went down, the intensity of the inflationary process began to 
decline, gradually in the case of consumer prices and a good deal more rapidly in that of wholesale 
prices (see figure 4). : 


Table 22 


CHILE: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1974 — 1975 81976831977 1978" 1979" 1980:— 1981 1982 gages 


Variation from December to December 


Consumer price index 3739 S407, N/ASo. O59 2505. 38:99 312 OS kU a oe 
Food 392.0...321.3. 1674594 25.5 ALO 308) Goaee 
Corrected consumer price index* 369.2 343.3. 1979 84.2 37.2 
Wholésale price index 570.6 ~ 410.0 151.5 65:0" 38.9% "58:3" "281° 3:9" §39.6°"'25.2 
Imported products 714-5 365.8e-- 130.10 (92 5222" 26). Pete a ee 
Domestic products SITS 4249 157 diving 61.7 RAS 2 | GGG STD 48ST eee 
Agricultural products 381,002 565.2 148.6.~ <53.0 48,9522 oI e452) 417 SE 
Mining products 823:3° "381-8 "147.77 °° 46.6 © 40.6" 851G" 57:8" “1217 33.9 S35 
Manufactures 2214 350.7 165.70. (0.8. 39.6 ~ S55 - 35a se 55.6) eee 
Index of building costs SID An 328: el Db, pul Sclipe Add ty FA Sandi Se oldS D2 103 
Variations between annual averages 
Consumer price index 504.7 374.7 2119 92.0 401 334 35.1 19.7 9:9 ae 
Food 513.7 359:6; 212.80) 86.299446 5 341 4368 142 3.6. 25:8 
Corrected consumer price index* 497.8 379.2 2328 113.8 50.0 
Wholesale price index 1029.0 482.0° 221.185 860964295 4914 | 390iGe 9 2 “4555 
Imported products 1 3498 445.9% 201.6 5 O98 “8349 487 oye 44° “109° Gae 
Domestic products 9269 486.0" 2260/1 "82:8 “45.0 S03 00 Ts 64 418 
Agricultural products G401° “567.2 245.9" 7913" S47 518 * 9414 2a O37) =i 
Mining products 1°503.5°° 478.8% T917- 732 “SR 700 5949 Bas 7.3, 40.0 
Manufactures 969:1 420d -215iiee Bi 4ee52 7? ARS OAL is 99° 365 


Index of building costs 395:9 $233.2 201 09.0. $4.9 —>-42.7 40 Faas 5:6-oeeDs/ 
Source: National Statistical Institute; Camara Chilena de la Construccién; José Yafiez, “Una correccién del indice de precios al consumidor 
1971-1977", in Comentarios sobre la situacién econdmica, Departament of Economic of the University of Chile; and René Cortazar aiid 


Jorge Marshall, “Indice de precios al consumidor en Chile: 1970-1978", Estudios CIEPLAN, N®. 4 
“1974-1978: based on the index of Cortazar and Marshall. j 1 » N®% 4, November 1980. 


Aree ee eR : 
It is worth recalling in this respect that both the effective real exchan 


: e rate for exports and th i i i 
che fifel qUaPEeTE 1983 (sec table 15) g ports and that for imports continued to increase up to 
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Hat | Twelve-monthly variations 50 


i | | 40 


we ; ; 1 =~ 30 


Ep = 3 20 


-10 


‘JT FMAMIJIASONDJFMAMISASONDIJ-FMAMJJASOND 
One gS ae te eae ae 
1981 1982 1983 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the National Statistical Institute (INE). 


As in 1982, these changes in inflationary trends were accompanied by important variations in 
relative prices. Thus, the average variation in the prices of imported goods (63%) once again 
considerably exceeded that of domestic products (42%). Among the latter, and in contrast with what 
happened in the previous two years, the increase in the prices of agricultural goods was much greater 
than in that of manufactures and mining products. Construction costs, for their part, increased for the 
second year running much more slowly than the other indexes, as a consequence of the acute decline 
in real wages in the construction sector and the low level of construction activity, which persisted for 


most of the year. 
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b) Wages ery 

As part of its efforts to reduce the external imbalance and slow down inflation, the Government 
followed a restrictive wage policy in 1983. The first element in this was the elimination of the 
automatic readjustment of wages subject to collective bargaining. ? Secondly, wages in the public 
service were increased in June by only 5%, which was far below the rate of inflation, and moreover 
this was the first readjustment granted since August 1981. Finally, between April and November 
1983 three compensatory bonuses, each amounting to 30% of the monthly basic wage, were given to 
public sector workers who do not negotiate collectively. were —— 

Because of this restrictive policy and the low level of economic activity, real wages went down by 
almost 11% in 1983 (see table 23). Most of this decline took place during the first nine months of the 
year, when wages went down at an average rate of 0.6% per month in real terms. Largely because of 
the recovery in domestic activity which took place in the second half of the year, however, their rate of 
decline slackened towards the end of the year and they rose again slightly during the last two months. 


5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


Monetary evolution during 1983 was conditioned mainly by the problems that arose as a result of the 
excessive domestic and external indebtedness. In order to overcome the domestic financial crisis, the 
Government was obliged to intervene officially in the banking system, and it agreed on a restrictive 
monetary and credit policy with the IMF. It was hoped that in combination with the real devaluation 
effected in 1982 this policy would make it possible to reduce the current account imbalance, restore 
confidence in the peso and stabilize external capital flows. 


a) The agreements with the International Monetary Fund 


i) The initial agreement. The drop in the-net inflow of capital —from US$ 5 billion in 1981 to 
only US$ 1 billion in 1982— meant a net loss of reserves of the order of US$ 1 300 million. Even so, 
the level of net reserves existing at the end of 1982 (US$ 2 600 million) would have been adequate in 
a normal situation. The evolution of the economy in 1982, however, had been very far from normal, 
with a drop of 14% in the gross domestic product, a nominal increase in the exchange rate of almost 
100%, and a marked deterioration of the financial system. In these circumstances, there was 
considerable uncertainty. This was reflected, in turn, in a marked decline in the demand for money 
and a corresponding increase in the demand for dollars on the parallel market; as well as declines in 
the international reserves every time that the authorities tried to increase liquidity and a sharp rise in 
real national currency interest rates in the last quarter of 1982. 

In order to be able to bring about reactivation, it was ultimately indispensable to solve the 
financial crisis, to generate confidence and to reverse the downward trend in the inflow of capital. To 
this end, the authorities reached an agreement with the IMF. This agreement had been in course of 


Table 23 


CHILE: EVOLUTION OF REAL WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1970 = 100) 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
SS EE ee eee 


Index of real wages 

and salaries® 108.2 714. 648 62.1. 63.0. 711 75.7 820) 394 9975. G7 eee 
Variation during 

the year =9:3.-34:0 = 5-9 =o. Os 2S 6.4 8.3 9.0 9.1  -0.4 -10.6 
Source: Index of nominal wages and salaries of the National Statistical Insitute (INE), deflated for the period 1971-1973 by the consumer price 


index prepared by José Yafiez, op. cit., fot the period 1974-1978 by the corrected consumer price index prepared by René Cortazar and 
Jorge Marshall, op. cit.; and for the period 1979-1983 by the consumer price index of the INE. 


“For the years 1970-1976 the figures correspond to the average for April, July and October, while for 1977-1982 they represent averages for the 
whole twelve months. 


Between July 1979 and June 1982, the nominal wages and salaries of workers subject to collective negotiation were increased by at least the 
same percentage as the rise in the consumer price index during the preceding period. 
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inning of 1982, but it was not approved until 10 January 1983. The 
inclu wo credit arrang ments: one for compensatory financing of US$ 325 million, 
ed | tc make up for t e drop in export income caused by the deterioration in the terms of trade, 
and the other a stand-by agreement subject to the fulfilment of a two-year economic adjustment 
_ programme. The main provisions of this latter were as follows: 

_ a) amaximum permissible fall in the international reserves of US$ 600 million (equivalent to 


, g ih ic 
ea A 


the total credits that the country would receive from the IMF in 1983); “ 
___b) a maximum increase in domestic credit (net Central Bank domestic assets) of 50 billion 
pesos; w 


; ¢) a maximum non-financial public sector deficit equal to no more than 1.8% of the gross 
domestic product (i.e., an amount equivalent to a little over 29 billion pesos). 

The programme also provided for a goal of 4% growth of the gross domestic product and an 
; inflation rate of the order of 20%, compared with the rate equivalent to 40% per year registered in 
4 the second half of 1982. 
z- With regard to the goal fixed in respect of the permissible loss of reserves, the most important 
_ feature seems to have been the control of the rapid fall of these reserves, which had led in 1982 toa 
total loss of US$ 1 300 million, of which US$ 750 million had been lost in the second half of the year 
_ alone. The projected level of reserves for the end of 1983 (US$ 2 billion), however, was adequate. 

As regards the expansion of domestic credit, on the other hand, this did indeed signify a severe 
restriction, since it represented a nominal increase in money issue of only a little over 10%, 
corresponding to the difference between the expansion of domestic credit and the drop in reserves 
_ envisaged. This increase would be compatible with the goals of 20% inflation and 4% overall 
_ economic growth only if the demand for money were to continue going down. This latter evolution, 
however, assumed in turn a continued loss of confidence in the peso and/or lack of credibility of the 
inflationary goal fixed. To the extent that confidence in the peso or in the inflationary goal were 
restored, the demand for money would grow and thus create liquidity problems and ultimately hold 
back the recovery of the economy. 

On the other hand, without restriction of the supply of credit it would be difficult to reverse the 
growing loss of confidence in the stability of the peso unless more external credits were obtained 
(which was very difficult) or controls were placed on imports (which the IMF was unlikely to accept). 

Likewise, the doubt remained as to whether there were not accumulated cost pressures deriving 
from the rise in the exchange rate in June 1982 which were still in existence but had not yet shown 
themselves in price rises because of the big stocks of imported goods on hand when the devaluation 
was announced. If so, these pressures would have an impact on prices as soon as the stocks of 
imported goods were exhausted. One index as to this possibility was the fact that between June and 
December 1982, in the course of which period the exchange rate rose by 86%, the wholesale price 
index rose by 41% while the consumer price index only increased by 20%. If all this were true, it was 
felt, the effort to bring about a reduction in inflation would force an additional fall in the product. 

In short, although the goals proposed in the agreement were plausible, their achievement 
would call for the satisfaction of a number of difficult conditions, and if these were not fulfilled, the 
goal regarding reserves could only be achieved at the cost of economic contraction or greater inflation 
than that envisaged. 

ii) The modification of the agreement. Everything provided for in the agreement with the IMF 
was placed in a different context, however, only three days after the signing of this instrument, 
because of the official intervention of part of the financial system on 13 January. This intervention 
meant that the ceilings laid down in the agreement were rapidly exceeded. On the one hand, the 
greater uncertainty caused by the intervention led depositors to reduce their deposits and buy dollars. 
On the other, the unsuccessful attempt by the authorities to persuade the foreign banks to absorb part 
of the losses incurred by the Chilean private banks and enterprises to which they had granted loans 
which did not enjoy a State guarantee caused these foreign banks to drastically reduce their short-term 
credits to Chile. In the face of this reaction, the government authorities retreated and promised to 
respect external commitments in respect of the debts without a State guarantee as well as those which 
enjoyed this backing. Finally, the rise in the value of the dollar on the parallel market, which rose 
during the first quarter to a level 50% higher than the official rate and at one time even amounted to 
double the latter, caused those with debts expressed in dollars to pay their commitments tn advance. 
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The result of all these reactions was that the Central Bank lost US$ 1 billion of reserves in the first 
xceeding by US$ 400 million the maximum loss permitted under the IMF 
agreement for the whole year. For its part, the backing which the Central Bank had to give to the 
financial system because of the intervention of the banks and the consequent withdrawal of deposits 
led to an increase of nearly 80 billion pesos in domestic credit: a figure which was almost equivalent to 
the US$ 1 billion lost from the reserves and which also meant that in the first quarter alone the 
maximum expansion of domestic credit permitted for the whole year under the terms of the initial 
agreement with the IMF had been exceeded by almost 30 billion pesos. 

It therefore became essential to modify the initial agreement, and this was finally achieved in 
July, when the directors of the IMF approved a waiver which included a series of changes in the 
original programme. It was agreed that the intervention of the financial system had been necessary, 
but that this should not substantially alter the original goals. The loss of reserves for the whole year 
was to continue to be limited to US$ 600 million. As US$ 1 billion had already been lost, however, it 
was agreed that in the course of the second half of the year the international banking system would 
grant new medium and long-term credits for a total of US$ 1 300 million, which was equivalent to the 
approximately 100 billion pesos of additional domestic credits made necessary by the intervention of 
the financial system. It was also agreed that the international banking system should restore the 
short-term credits which had been suspended and which amounted to approximately 
US$ 200 million. Since the resources that the country would obtain from the international banking 
system for this purpose were intended to replace credits which theoretically could have been obtained 
by the domestic financial sector from the international banking system if it had not been intervened, 
it was agreed with the IMF that these additional external credits should be considered “monetized”, 
i.e., that they would replace the 100 billion pesos of domestic credit previously supplied by the Central 
Bank to bolster up the financial system. In this way, it was possible to comply by the end of the year 
with the goal originally agreed on for the expansion of domestic credit, as may been from table 24. 

The cost for Chile was that, unlike previous credits, these new credits granted by the 
international banking system were to bear a State guarantee. Despite this —and as a reflection of the 
greater risks which such credits involved in the view of the banks— their cost rose from 3/4% over 
LIBOR, which was the spread charged to State enterprises up to the first half of 1982, to2 1/8%, plusa 
fixed commission of US$ 42.5 million. 


quarter alone, thus e 


Table 24 


CHILE: ORIGINAL AND MODIFIED TARGETS OF AGREEMENT WITH 
IMF AS REGARDS RESERVES AND DOMESTIC CREDIT 


-_—— ee 
Decem- Septem- Decem- 


March 
Ber 8 Seng 4008) 2 pearly, frame eee 
1982 1983» « 79830) MOveens 
Net international reserves* 
(Stocks in billions of pesos) 
1. Original programme 123 97 87 81 81 -42° 
2. Operational programme 123 47 24 84 81 -42 
2.1 Without external bank support 123 47 24 1 -22 -145 
2.2 With external bank support - - 83 103 103 
Net domestic assets or net domestic credit of Central Bank? 
(Stocks in billions of pesos) 
1. Original programme -26 -6 4 13 24 50 
2. Operational programme -26 51 75 13 21 47 
2.1 Without external bank support -26 51 75 95 124 150 
2.2 With external bank support - -82 -103 103 
Source: Central Bank of Chile, Informe econdmico y financiero, second half of May 1983 
Excluding gold Equivalent to US$ 606 million. % 
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f Finally, it was agreed to raise the limit of the fiscal deficit to 2.3% of the gross domestic product, 
_Le., approxi mately 35 eet cot In order to achieve this goal, and also on account of the smaller 
_ fiscal revenue due to the drop. n imports, the Government decided to raise customs tariffs from 10% 
to 20% and to replace public sector wage adjustments with several individual bonus payments which 
_ would not raise the nominal wages of public servants by more than 10% during the year. 

_ Thanks to the support of the external banking system, it was possible to restore the level of the 
reserves during the second half of the year and the loss of reserves for the year as a whole was thus 
_ kept down to the level contemplated in the original agreement. 

This support from the banking system was due to various factors: firstly, the granting of a State 
guarantee for the loans; secondly, the pressure exerted by the IMF on the international commercial 
banks, and lastly the fact that it was difficult to demand a greater effort from the Chilean economy. All 
: this brought greater confidence in the stability of the peso, so that the price of the dollar on the 

parallel market dropped markedly to around 25 % over the official rate (the difference had previously 
: been more than 50%). Likewise, the increase in the authorized fiscal deficit from 1.7% to2.3% of the 
; 


product gave the economy more room to manoeuvre, since in such a serious recession it was difficult 
to finance the public deficit at the expense of the resources available for the private sector. Indeed, in 
view of the prevailing uncertainty and lack of confidence, an increase in credit to the private sector 
would lead rather to the paying off of debts than to the expansion of production, and this therefore 
justified the assignment of a more active role to the State. 


b) ~The State intervention of the banking system 


af i) Background. The domestic indebtedness problem had deteriorated so much during 1982 that 
__ what was at stake was no longer merely the solvency of many productive enterprises but that of the 
financial system as a whole. The enterprises had been able to withstand the very high real interest 
rates of the period 1975-1981 —of the order of 20% to 30% per year— only because the (apparent) 
value of their assets showed similar rises. The value of these assets began to go down sharply as from 
the beginning of 1981, however, so that the level of the index of the value of securities on the stock 
exchange at the end of 1982 was exactly half, in real terms, of that reached two years before. Over the 
same period, in contrast, real interest rates had risen from 14% per year in 1980 to an average of 35% 
per year in the period 1981-1982. Finally, sales and production had gone down by almost 20% since 
mid-1981. It was therefore hardly surprising that a growing number of enterprises went bankrupt or 
were on the verge of doing so, or that they were only capable of “paying” the interest on their debts to 
the extent that the banks gave them new loans to cover both principal and interest payments. Even 
so, in the course of 1982 many enterprises ceased paying off their loans, so that the portfolio of bad 
debts of the banks grew alarmingly. 

It was for this reason that in 1982 the Central Bank offered to buy a considerable part of the 
portfolio of bad debts of the banks and promoted the renegotiation of debts between enterprises and 
the banks. However, the burden of indebtedness accumulated by the enterprises was so great and the 
interests of the banks and of the enterprises were so similar —either because recognizing the 
insolvency of the latter would also compromise the solvency of the banks, or because the ownership of 
the banks was closely related with that of the enterprises themselves— that the demand for credit 
continued to be very high. Consequently, at the end of 1982 the authorities designated supervisors for 
the banks to help to distinguish between viable and non-viable debtors and to liquidate the latter. In 
this way it was hoped that the demand for credit would be reduced, that the pressure on interest rates 
would be relieved, and that the available resources could be used to promote a suitable renegotiation 
with viable debtors. 

ii) The measures taken. As already noted, on 13 January 1983 (only three days after signing the 
agreement with the IMF) the authorities decided to officially intervene the banking system as the only 
way of achieving the vital objective of placing the financial system on a sound basis. This intervention 
affected five banks, including the two main private banks. In addition, two banks of lesser importance 
and one financial institution were dissolved, and inspectors representing the Government were 
placed in another two banks. These measures, together with the interventions made in previous 
years, meant that (in terms of the assets involved) the State came to control 70% of the national 


banking system. 
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In order to avoid a massive withdrawal of funds from the banks, the State guaranteed all 


deposits in banks and financial institutions, regardless of whether they ning See goes = with 
the sole exception of deposits in the banks which had gone into liquidation. In the case the latter, 
the losses were to be absorbed by the owners of the banks and by the biggest depositors, to the extent 
f the value of their deposits. Bale 
sae se oes mission of seabaea nel delegates in the intervened banks consisted of 
clarifying and putting an end to the practice of crossed credits granted to enterprises which were 
related to the banks either directly or through the so-called“ paper companies , the purpose of which 
was to obtain for these related companies a volume of credit greater than that which was prudent and 
permitted by the banking legislation. The authorities considered that only in this way would it be 
possible to put an end to a situation in which the State was saving all tottering enterprises, regardless 
of whether they were viable or not. Indeed, up to the time when the banks were intervened in January 
1983, the State had provided US$ 2 200 million to support debtors: US$ 650 million in respect of the 
intervention of four banks and four financial institutions in November 1981; US$ 550 million in 
respect of the intervention of another four financial institutions in April 1982, and nearly 
US$ 1 billion as a subsidy for the “preferential dollar” (foreign exchange made available to certain 
debtors at less than the official exchange rate) during 1982. Moreover, the authorities estimated that 
the total loans that could no longer be recovered were of the order of US$ 2 billion. 

iii) The immediate effects. The most immediate consequence of the intervention of the 
financial sector was the drop in deposits, which went down by 8% during the first quarter. Of course 
they would have gone down much more if they had not been given a State guarantee and if the Central 
Bank had not backed up the banking system by expanding domestic credit. The funds withdrawn from 
the banks were largely used to purchase dollars on the parallel market, on which, as already noted, the 
price of the dollar was almost 50% higher than the official exchange rate. 

A second immediate consequence was the reduction of the flow of short-term credits to Chile by 
the foreign banks when they realized that the authorities would not necessarily back up the 
commitments contracted by the national banking system with the exterior. In fact, these credits were 
not restored until the Government made it clear that it would fulfill its commitments and formalized 
this promise with the modification to the initial agreement with the IMF. Meanwhile, because of the 
withdrawal of deposits, the advance payment of commitments with the exterior and the reduction of 
the short-term credits, the country’s reserves went down by around US$ 1 billion. 

A third consequence of the intervention action was the reduction of the flow of credits from 
banks to their related enterprises, so that some of these firms, because of shortage of liquidity or 
insolvency, entered into cessation of payments, especially in respect of the commercial instruments 
they had placed on the market. This meant heavy losses for holders of securities and of the 
instruments in question, especially for the mutual funds linked to the intervened banks and their 
related enterprises. 

The total value of the portfolio of bad debts and the portfolio sold to the Government by the 
intervened banks rose from 86% of the total amount of their capital in December 1982 to more than 
2.6 times that value in March 1983 and four times that value at the end of the year. !° 

iv) Measures for the renegotiation of credits. The intervention action made it possible to 
separate the credits granted to related enterprises from the other credits, to determine more exactly 
which credits were overdue or risky, and finally to distinguish the situation of the genuine productive 
enterprises, termed “enterprises with chimneys” from the “paper companies”. This distinction was 
essential in order to be able to discriminate between viable and non-viable credits or in order to 
establish the conditions for certain credits to become viable. To this end, starting with the emergency 
plan set forth in March, machinery was set up to facilitate the renegotiation of producers’ credits with 
the financial sector. This fact, together with the decline in interest rates achieved through the 
reduction of the demand for credit by the enterprises related to the financial groups and the lower rate 
of interest “suggested” by the authorities for deposits, brought some relief to the viable debtors. 
Although it was not a final solution, it did stop their situation from continuing to get worse. 


"It should be noted that this ratio was of the order of two to one at the end of 1983, even for the non-intervened national private banking 
system, which not only shows the generalized nature of the crisis but also suggests that the intervention of the banks may have been somewhat 
arbitrary, for while all the intervened banks were indeed in bad shape, not all of those which were in bad shape were intervened, 
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CHILE 
ats Table 25 


CHILE: INDICATORS OF PROFITS, FINANCIAL COSTS 
AND INDEBTEDNESS OF LIMITED COMPANIES 


: (Percentages) 
SNES 
Number Profits Financial costs Total liabilities 
of a ts 
Sector esaittes Net worth Operating income Net worth 


nies _-9/81_—«9/82-9/83.—S«9/81_—«9/82_—Ss«49/83.—«/B81_~—=«/82_—=«9/83 


Wines 4 U32 -F92 0-95.07 20:35 35.24" 24:82 10487 7231 (228/97 

2 Forestry 7 1.10 -14.15 -104.43 31.69 8850 251.85 43.30 131.53 298.48 

Fisheries 8 1.45 -22.70 5.20 8.11 19.60 6.43 71.01 8614 71.09 

Food industry 12 -7.68 -50.64 -45.97 1453 19.81 13.58 129.95 216.83 183.79 

Mining 6 Helis oeeO. 12S eee 17 2:07 6.75 8:95, 2052. 29313) 51,09 

Textiles 3 -4.15 -108.27 -119.31 15.13 51.79 45.93 60.59 313.89 378.49 
0 


Construction materials 1 

Metal products and 

machinery 6 $91 O24 w- 18d 10:54 628109". 26.34) +8437. 145984 21893 

Miscellaneous manufactures 4 4.40 1.24 4.83 2.82 8.43 S102: — 39:8 lowe 4644 2 4G 

Public services 6 3.18 1.97 5.53 6.44 7.95 6:59) = 30-18) 35-73) A275 
4 
6 
6 


8.44 -10.44 0.68 19.03 29.42 25.05 6664 112.45 145.03 


Shipping 1047 =10.05 ~-14.29° > 0.f1- 196" “5.56 97.91 "25.75 152.90 
Commerce and distribution 2.57 -70.64 -37.28 2.50 746 7.47 120.63 129.04 233.32 
-0.74 -20.31 -107.54 16.97 -143.26 467.26 82.01 126.11 300.56 
Tourism 3 280 -34.06 -7.93 442.79 548.66 393.27 30.91 104.92 129.86 


Source: University of Chile, Department of Economics, Comentartos sobre la situacién econdmica, second half of 1983. 


The machinery set up included five lines of credit one of up to 250 billion pesos to renegotiate 
the debts of productive sectors with the financial system at a real interest rate of 7% per year; another 
of 50 billion pesos to finance the supply of dollars at a preferential exchange rate to help those with 
debts in foreign currency; a third of 7 500 million pesos for special lines of credit for the sale of 
dwellings with a 20 year repayment period and at a real interest rate of 8% per year (which enabled 
construction firms to dispose of part of their stock of unsold dwellings); a fourth for a further 4 billion 
pesos to enable mortgage debtors to reduce their monthly repayments in “Unidades de Fomento” 
(readjustable units of account) for the next four years through a Central Bank loan at a real interest 
rate of 8% per year; and finally a line of credit of 31 billion pesos to provide credits in order to enable 
enterprises to finance their working capital. 

Finally, at the end of 1983 the Central Bank permitted financial institutions which had not been 
intervened and had participated in the programme of selling their portfolio of bad debts in 1982 to 
sell this portfolio to the Central Bank up to a maximum of 1.5 times their capital and reserves, in 
return for bank promisory notes bearing interest at a real rate of 7% per year and eligible to be 
redeemed at 5%. 

While these measures did relieve the financial burden of enterprises by reducing interest 
payments and extending repayment terms, they were nevertheless far from solving their problems 
definitively. Indeed, as was to be expected in a year in which the product went down, the profits of 
limited companies during 1983 were negative in 10 of 14 economic sectors (see table 25). The relief, 
then, such as it was, was achieved by stabilizing the very high levels of financial costs with respect to 
operating income and increasing the already very high level of indebtedness, as occurred in 11 of the 
14 sectors of the economy. 


c) Monetary policy 


i) The money supply. Because of the deflationary policy applied during the first half of 1982 
and the generalized uncertainty regarding the value of the peso caused by the devaluation and the 
numerous exchange policies tried out in the second half of that year, the money supply went down by 
20% in 1982. Ultimately, it was obvious that in order to reactivate the economy it was necessary to 
expand the money supply. The problem, however, was how to do this without losing reserves, for if 
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the demand for money continued to go down, an increase in the money supply would lead toa loss of 
reserves or a higher level of inflation. - ‘ 2 

As already noted, the initial agreement with the IMF appeared to be contractive, since it 
provided for only a relatively small nominal expansion in money issue and credit (less than 15%) 
compared with the projected inflation (20%) and economic growth (4%). Indeed, most of the main 
monetary aggregates went down in real terms during 1983. Thus, real money issue went down by 8% 
and only private sector money (M,) grew, and even then only 3% in real terms. Furthermore, as this 
increase was more than offset by the 36% drop in time deposits, the broader money supply (M,) went 
down by 27% in real terms. At the same time, real loans by the banking system went down almost by 
10% (see table 26). 

Though the evolution of the money supply was generally contractive for the year as a whole, its 
behaviour varied widely in the course of the year. Thus, as a result of the intervention of the financial 
system, money issue grew by 10% and M, increased by 30% in real terms during the first quarter of 
1983. Subsequently, however, both money issue and the money supply went down, reaching their 
lowest levels of the year in real terms during the last quarter. Indeed, it was only in December that 
money issue and the other monetary aggregates registered real increases once again. This shows how 
cautious the monetary policy was after the invervention of the banking system, as well as the effort 
made by the authorities to comply strictly with what had been agreed with the IMF. 

ii) Interest rates. The restrictive character of the monetary policy cannot be judged, however, 
only from the evolution of the supply of money and credit. It is essential to take into account also what 
happened with the demand for credit and consequently with interest rates. 


Table 26 
CHILE: MONETARY INDICATORS 
December averages 


for each year, in Growth rates 
billions of pesos 


1980 1981 1982 1983° 1979 1980 1981. 1982 1983" 


Money issue (E) YS 87.3 61.7 70.1 49.4 37.2 -68 -29.3 13.6 
Total money supply 140.2 143.1 114.5 = 138.7 59.1" 77.9 2.0 2197S Peni 
Private sector (M,) ESS. 82.5 75.0 952 58.7 59.5 8.7 -9.1 26.8 
Public sector (PS) 64.3 60.6 39.5 43.5 59.6 106.1 5.7 -343 10.1 
Term deposits (TD)’ 142.4 244.6 273.6 262.2 12D ON e718 eo eee 
From 30 to 89 days 85.8 206.8 27 128.2 42.9 52.1 141.0 Vip net VG 
From 90 to 365 days 37.0 12.5 28.4 80.2 207257 TTE4 9266.2 127 221 Soe 
Readjustables Dial 2.6 24.4 73.6 1284.5 279.55 -90.6 838.5 201.6 
Non-readjustable 9:3 9.9 4.0 6.6 104.7 -8.8 65° 259160 P650 
Over one year 19.6 252 2557 53.8 160:1 2436645) 290 -6.3'° 127.0 


Private money + 
term deposits 


(M, = M, + TD) 218.3 327.1 3486 3574 666 663 498 66 25 
Bank quasi-money (D,)° 196.1 305.6 334.5 315.9 18.36 80.26.5558 9.5 -5.6 
Term deposits 142.4 2446 273.6 ~ 262.2 TD” eel Oslo menial Co peeme ee) 42 
Savings deposits 39.8 44.0 47.8 80.1 82.7, ay? ee OG 8.6 67.6 
Loans by the banking 
system 
National currency 2) Gs. aay, 519.6 636.4 100.5, 929 "Ga N= - 253 eae 
Foreign currency 5 264.0 7156.0 6431.0 48380 396 733 359 186 -246 
Source: Central Bank of Chile, Sintesis Monetaria. 
pene bibs ret nse als of the Department of Savings and Investments (DAI). “Includes other deposits for less 
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CHILE 
tay Table 27 
CHILE: BANK INTEREST RATES 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


_ Nominal 
Short-term deposits 62.8°~ -45,05°374~ 408 478° 279° 234°°"29.0. 25.0 24.9 
Short-term loans BIDE 020 AG. We kD) (Gh g4a 7 SUM AT — 3027 327 
Real 
Non-readjustable 
operations 
Short-term deposits’ 18.6. 4654 47 @i2g6 024 ~39 145 ei peSoreS. 
Short-term loans” 5.0" FF16.67 120 2387 855.1 MS. 29.1 “Tagen STI 
Readjustable operations 
Deposits 7 Sees VAS S4 wlll &, 120 Yel ROT) 8.4 6.9 a) 
Loans om eos: 154A pagl4 See, 169 Sy we lie2 o7 9.4 9.0 
Source: Central Bank of Chile. 
“ Annual rates projected on the basis of quarterly rates. "Calculated on the basis of the nominal rates published by the Central Bank, the 


corrected consumer price index given in table 22, and the consumer price index of the National Statistical Insitute (period 1979-1982), 


For the year as a whole, the real interest rate for loans went down to less than half (16%) of 
what the rate had been in the period 1981-1982 (see table 27). Thus, with the exception of the level 
registered in 1980, the real interest rate was the lowest since the freeing of interest rates in 1975. 

There was a similar decline in the rate of procurement of deposits, because of the use by the 
authorities of the mechanism of “suggesting” an interest rate to the banks, together with the 
slackening of the inflationary process compared with the second half of 1982. Asa result, the nominal 
rate of procurement of deposits went down rapidly from an annual rate of 73% in the last quarter of 
1982 toa rate of 35% in the first quarter of 1983. At the same time, the real interest rates on deposits 
went down from 22% per year in 1982 to only 4% in 1983; their lowest level since the liberalization 
of the financial system. 

Had it not been for this policy of suggested interest rates, the adjustment to smaller inflationary 
expectations would probably have been much slower in 1983, especially in view of the uncertainty 
prevailing at the beginning of the year. In fact, it is probable that the suggested interest rates 
encouraged the withdrawal of short-term deposits for use in the acquisition of dollars or in order to 
increase longer-term deposits at readjustable interest rates (see table 26). The fact that the bulk of the 
decline in deposits took place in the first quarter, however, suggests that it was due rather to problems 
of general uncertainty and not to the fact that inflationary expectations were higher than the 
suggested interest rate. As a matter of fact, the monthly decline in deposits in real terms was very 
even from April onwards (although a good deal slower than in the first quarter), even though the 
interest rate on deposits was low and very unstable. Consequently, the “cost” of the policy of 
suggested deposit interest rates does not seem to have been very high. 

For its part, the reduction in the interest rates on loans is attributable almost entirely to the 
decline in the rate on deposits. Thus, between 1982 and 1983 the latter went down by 18 percentage 
points in real terms, while the former went down by 20. . 

Nevertheless, an explanation must be found for this extra drop of two points in the interest rate 
on loans, especially in view of the fact that the supply of money was rather contractive. What 
happened, it would appear, is that the demand for credit went down in the course of the year as much 
as or even more than supply. Because of the intervention of the banks and the subsequent 
reprogramming of debts, there was a decline in the “artificial” pressure of enterprises seeking credit 
at any cost, that is to say, the almost unlimited pressure for credit coming from the related and/or 
non-viable enterprises. If these circumstances remained unchanged, this would tend to reduce the 
interest rate on loans. This was particularly evident after the intervention of the banks and was 
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Table 28 


CHILE: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


1975. 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
ab ail ei eo ha Pa dA te 


A. Income and expenditure in national currency 
(Billions of current pesos of each year) 


1. Current income 7.9 25.2 57.6 100.4 157.1 239.4 319.9 300.7 348.3 
Direct taxes 2.4 6.5 14.7 24.7 45.3 65.6 81.1 80.1 70.0 
Indirect taxes 51 18.0 41.1 69.6 1043 1541 203.7 190.7 260.3 

- Non-tax revenue 0.4 0.7 1.8 6.1 75 > “197° 3S ease 

2. Total expenditure 7.4 24.1 57.0 94.5 151.2 226.4 291.5 323.4 400.3 
Service of public debt - 0.3 1.0 i2 7.8 15.8 2.9 42 13.0 
Other expenditure 74 23.8 $6.0» «.93:3.4-5143,4) ° 210.6. «288 tea 319-2 8S 

3. Deficit (1-2) 0.5° BIE 0.6° eon 5.96 13.0° 28.4° 22.7 52.0 

4. Deficit/total . 
expenditure (percentage) (9 re 00 imi g 6.2° 3.96 5.8° 9.7 7.0 13.0 


B. Income and expenditure in foreign currency 
(Millions of dollars at current prices) 


1. Current income 219 383 374 360 864 1007 523 439 548 
Copper 177 352 355 331 840 976 449 402 518 
Other 42 31 21 29 24 31 74 37 30 

2. Total expenditure 556 695 624 675 679 1178 1550 564 648 
Service of public debt 388 544 445 507 524 9587 1 270° 410 | 462 
Other expenditure 168 151 179 168 156 220 280 154 186 

3. Deficit (1-2) B37 SIZ 250 315 184° 17t— > 1,057 125 100 

4. Deficit/total 
expenditure (percentage) 60.6 44.9 40.1 46.7 27.19 tatgg 66.9 22.2 15.4 

C. Consolidate income and expenditure 
(Millions of dollars at 1976 prices) 

1. Current income 2360 2313 2499 2688 3104 3579 3842 3239 3025 
Copper 193 352 314 253 509 ae 219 192 244 
Direct taxes 674 515 564 604 Hv: 842 915 809 559 
Indirect taxes £388 - 1384 15537 1 GS" 1 717 "1 9635" 2 290i 1-926 roe 
Non-tax revenue 105 62 68 150 126 255 417 312 152 

2. Total expenditure 2607 2540 2699 2788 2896 3504 4025 3528 3 485 
Service of public debt 447 ~ 566) 435 "418 19) 4468 < WEF C1965 2%, ages 
Other expenditure 2160 1974 2264 2370 2450 2797 3373 3290 3164 

3. Deficit (1-2) 247 227 200 100 208° 75° 183 289 460 

D. Coeficients 
(Percentages) 

4. Deficit/total expenditure 95 8.9 7A 3.6 P al 24. 4.5 8.2 132 

5. Deficit/gross 
domestic product 2.6 2.3 1.8 0.8 atk. wthta | Bs 2.3 3.8 

6. Current income/ 
gross domestic product 24.8 23.5 2arl 23.0 24.5 26.3 26.7 26.2 24.6 

7. Total expenditure/ 
grosss domestic product 27.4 25.8 24.9 23.8 22.8 25.7 27D 28.5 28.4 

Source: Ministry of Finance, Budget Office. 

“Preliminary figures. "Including advance payments of 9 565 million pesos. d i Vv 
US$ 422 million. “Including ivan pba of US$ 867 million. spiuctane ee ipenmciness = eee 
prices. *Including advance payments of US$ 423 million at 1976 prices. 
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reflected in the fact that the interest rate on loans went down by 23 points between the first and third 
quarters of 1983, while over the same period the rate for deposits went down by 19 points. This 
_ Suggests that the demand for credit went down, on the one hand, due to the intervention of the banks 
and the subsequent placing of the financial system on a sounder basis, and on the other, because the 
enterprises tried not to increase their already very high levels of indebtedness. 

. In these circumstances, then, the increase in the supply of credit in the first half of the year 
_ helped to bring down interest rates. On the other hand, the apparent increase in the real interest rate 
_in the fourth quarter would seem to indicate that, as the impression that the reactivation had begun 
became more general, the demand for credit increased more than the supply. 

At all events, at the end of the year there were still three problems which needed to be solved in 
order to normalize financial flows and ensure reactivation: defining the terms of a definitive 
renegotiation of the debts of the productive sector; determining how the losses were to be absorbed 

~ and who should shoulder them, and finally, deciding who the owners of the intervened banks 
; should be. 

te 

j. 

2 


d) Fiscal policy 


In 1983 the fiscal deficit was finally equivalent to 3.8% of the gross domestic product: the 
_ highest proportion registered in the last nine years (see table 28). The ratio of the deficit to the 
_ product was thus more than double the goal (1.8%) laid down in the initial agreement with the IMF 
and 1.5 percentage points greater than the goal in the modified agreement (2.3%). This discrepancy 
was due to the fact that in the agreements with the Fund it was assumed that the economy would 
~ grow. In practice, however, the economy did not grow, and finally, in order to meet the target deficit 
foreseen, it would have been necessary to reduce the level of expenditure even more, which would 
have made the recession even more serious. It is hardly surprising, then, that finally it was decided to 
give way over the fulfilment of the fiscal deficit goal, since in essence this represented the counterpart 

of the unforeseen fall in the product. 

Even so, fiscal expenditure in national currency went down by 3% in real terms between 1982 
and 1983, so that the bigger deficit obviously did not act as a factor of reactivation. The bulk of this 
decline was due to the contraction in current expenditure, especially payments of wages. This 
reflected the effect of the wage adjustments granted, which represented a nominal increase of the 
order of 10% but a drop in real terms of around 15%. Even the expenditure of the Ministry of Public 
Works, which had already suffered a very drastic reduction in 1982, went down by a further 7% in 
1983. 

Outstanding among the cases of increased expenditure was the Ministry of Housing and Town 
Planning, whose expenditure grew by 70% and thus more than offset the decline in expenditure on 
public works, and the outlays to finance the programmes for the absorption of unemployment. This 
latter expenditure increased by 144% in real terms between 1982 and 1983, amounting to the 
equivalent of US$ 300 million, or more than 6% of the total central government expenditure. 

Total fiscal revenue, for its part, went down by 7% in real terms on account of the recession. 
The most significant declines were in revenue from income tax and value added tax (35% and 9%, 
respectively). On the other hand, foreign trade taxes increased by 73% in real terms, mostly because 
of the rise in tariffs from 10% to 20%. Revenue from taxes on certain specific products also 
considerably increased (33%) as a result of the increased rates of taxation on tobacco and cigarettes 
and the increase in the taxable basis (price) of the fuel tax. 

As real fiscal revenue went down by 7% whereas total fiscal expenditure dropped by only 1%, 
the fiscal deficit increased by 60% even though, as already noted, the authorities did not try to use 
fiscal policy to bring about a reactivation. 
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ECUADOR 
1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


The progressive worsening of the economic situation since the beginning of the decade had become 
even more marked in 1982, and in 1983 it degenerated into a crisis which affected with various 
degrees of intensity the entire economy, even in the case of those activities which had recorded some 
growth. The gross domestic product, which had shown scant dynamism during the preceding year 
(1.4%), dropped in 1983 by 3.3%, while the per capita product fell by 6.39%. In the last two years the 
per capita product has thus decreased by 8%. The fall in national income was somewhat greater than 
the year before —nearly 4% — due to a new deterioration in the terms of trade, which since 1981 have 
gone down by more than 20% (see table 1 and figure 1). 

The decreases exhibited by other other important variables during the year illustrate the depth 
of crisis. Imports shrank by nearly 35 %, both in value and in volume, on account of the increasingly 
restricted purchasing capacity, which led the authorities to establish severe import controls. 

On the other hand, gross fixed investment, which had already stagnated in 1981 and dropped 
10% in 1982, decreased 26% in 1983. This fall in investment was at once the cause and the 
consequence of the recession. The low level of economic activity and the 7.3% contraction in domestic 
consumption discouraged private investment completely, while public investment was sluggish, 
inhibited as it was by the policy of austerity and containment of public expenditure. 

The conjunction of different factors and circumstances contributed to the progressive 
worsening of the economic situation in recent years. However, two facts in particular hastened the 
critical situation which emerged in 1983. On the one hand, the weakening of exports in 1981 and their 
decrease in 1982 raised the trade deficit. At the same time, the external debt service increased rapidly, 
and in 1982 it equalled the earnings from exports of goods and services. This generated important 
balance-of-payments deficits in both years, leading to a reduction in the international reserves. On 
top of that situation, in the second half of 1982 there was an unexpected fall in foreign financial flows, 
compelling the authorities to apply for the rescheduling of the external debt falling due in 1983 and to 
restrict imports severely. 

On the other hand, the heavy rains which fell for 11 months, especially in the coastal region, and 
which (together with the appearance of the El Nifio ocean current) caused enormous losses in 
production and damage to communications and facilities, impaired the entire economy.' 

Mainly as a consequence of these disasters, the agricultural product fell by 29% and the fishery 
product by 20% (sea fishing decreased by half, although it was partly compensated by an excellent 
shrimp catch). The decrease in agricultural and fishery production affected the supply of raw 
materials for manufacturing, and this, together with import restrictions, serious financial difficulties 
in the enterprises and a fall in demand, led to a drop of nearly 6% in the manufacturing product. 
Construction, for its part, suffered a decrease of the order of 15%, due to problems similar to those of 
industry, which were aggravated by the deferment of important public works. 

Among the few activities which grew during the year were electricity, gas and water services 
(around 10%) and crude petroleum production, which rose 12.5% thanks to the entry into operation 
of new fields and wells in the eastern region. On the other hand, the output of petroleum products 
diminished approximately 16% and domestic fuel sales decreased 77, making it possible to allocate a 
larger share of crude production for export. Among the factors which had an influence on the drop in 
domestic fuel sales were price increases, lower fuel consumption in industries and in other productive 
activities due to the recession, and the replacement of some thermo-electric power plants (which 
require large quantities of fuel) by the first three units of the Paute hydroelectric power project (100 
MW each), which were incorporated to the transmission network in the second half of the year. 


1 These losses were estimated by ECLAC at around US$ 640 million. See the report entitled Los desastres naturales de 1982-1983 en 
Bolivia, Ecuador y Peré, E/CEPAL/G.1274, 27 December 1983. 
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The decrease in agricultural and fishery production severely affected the supply of food and raw 
materials for important industrial sectors, and the shortage got even worse due to the hoarding of 
merchandise which led to huge price increases, particularly in the case of food. Price increases due to 
these reasons came on top of the increments in fuel prices (except gasoline, which had gone up the 
preceding year) and electricity rates. Furthermore, Prices of imported goods went up with the 
currency devaluation and tariff surcharges. The food price index increased at a rate of 9% per month 
in the period between April and July, but slackened in the following months and even showed 
negative growth in November and December. All in all, the December to December consumer price 
index increased 53% (more than doubling its rise of 24% in 1982) while food prices went up by 86% 
(see table 1). 

The inordinate price increases led to numerous protest demonstrations, work stoppages and 
strikes in demand for higher wages. At the beginning of July, the minimum wage for industrial 
workers was raised from 4 600 to 5 600 sucres per month, and the basic wages for workers in 
agriculture; small enterprises etc., went up by a similar proportion. Given the considerable increases 
in domestic prices, however, these rises were not enough for wages to retain their purchasing power. 


Table 1 


ECUADOR: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1977. 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


A. Baisc economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market 


prices (millions of 1970 dollars) 4985... 5.313, 5.595, 5-869.) 6136.6 2297 6018 
Population (millions of inhabitants) TF B2v ven h 4 Il Sy yj BO2reSa28) Fy Soames 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(dollars at 1970 prices) 681 704 rh ee EY 742 729-683 


Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 6.5 6.6 eS 4.9 45 14 -3.3 
Per capita gross domestic product ae) 3.4 2.1 1.8 1.4 -1.8 -6.3 
Gross national income 6.1 5.0 8.3 5.6 1.6 -0.2 30) 
Terms of trade (goods and services) 2 -6.5 18.5 12.0 -10.5 -0.9 -11.7 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 12:3 10. ALS. ot&9 lbne abt -2.5 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services SN 22.1 eee vad 11.2 6.8 -5.0  -33.5 
Consumer prices 
December - December 9B >. 911.8- 4; 10.0 «13d ch Fide 9 24th 
Variation between annual averages 13.1 13.1.4, .510.1 4 al2:S2)) 1605 eG meer oes 
Money ' : 310. 102 . 27a, 27 aS 1S ae 
Minimum wage in real terms -13.1 “120. ¢ 2LO 16.58 149 -9.5 -8.9 
Current income of government 12:3 woald Suwa G25 5:2 pnls2a 28:6 
Total expenditure of government 16:9 pyle? VB 4 68 24.9 ( 92 Ol SA 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure of government* 26.2..:.27.1. 18 Lon, 20.900 35.8) 8 ee 
Precal dcfici,/GDP* 26. 371 Bon) 334 a ee ee 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -182. -463 -299 -147 -304 -368 590 

Balance on current account 25:1 he -=130 4. -6)42 4 6/2 2-1, 02,0 DeLee 

Balance on capital account 489 736 698 942 656 875 274 

Variation in net international reserves 146 13 87 291 -381 -328 146 

Total external debt 1264 2975 3554 4652 5868 6187 6689 
“Preliminary figures. "Includes various bonuses and allowances. “Percentages. 
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Thus, real wages diminished by an average of 16% during the year, or 9% if special bonuses and 
additional benefits are considered. 2 —t™S ‘WAM ROG 
a Before the occurrence of the natural disasters already referred to and the decline in economic 
activity in the coastal region, the urban unemployment rate was estimated at nearly 5% and that of 
_ underemployment between 40% and 60%. As a result of the events that occurred in 1983, however, 
_ urban unemployment rose to between 9% and 10%. 
As mentioned earlier, one of the causes that speeded up economic deterioration in the last year 
_ was the critical external situation, aggravated by the fall in external credit flows. At the end of 1983, 
however, the results shown by the balance of payments were fairly favourable and quite different 
from those recorded in 1982, although this was accomplished by sacrificing one-third of imports. 
Thus, the negative trade balance of US$ 370 million in 1982 changed to a positive one of US$ 590 
million in 1983, while the current account deficit decreased by US$ 1 090 million and international 
reserves recovered US$ 150 million of the US$ 710 million lost in 1981 and 1982. 

The 34% drop in imports of goods and services in 1983 was a consequence of prohibitions 
instituted at the end of 1982, the progressive devaluation of the sucre, and tariff surcharges, as well as 
the establishment of new provisions on the exchange rate and prior deposits. Another major cause of 
the import contraction was the economic recession. 

On the other hand, total exports diminished 2.5% and those of goods recorded only a tiny 
increase. Crude petroleum exports amounted to US$ 290 million more than in 1982, even though 
their average sales price decreased from US$ 32.40 to US$ 27.60 per barrel. Moreover, shrimp 
exports increased from US$ 122 million in 1982 to US$ 175 million, and coffee exports also rose 
-although more slowly. The increase in sales of these three products offset the fall in other 

items (-87% in the case of cocoa beans and -45% in manufactures). 

After protracted negotiations, an agreement was reached with creditor banks for the 
refinancing of US$ 1.2 billion of the external public debt and approximately US$ 1 billion of the 
private debt falling due between November 1982 and December 1983. The renegotiation covered a 
seven-year period, including one year of grace. Furthermore, agreement was reached with the Paris 
Club for the refinancing of US$ 155 million of the public sector debt with governments and State- 
guaranteed supplier credits falling due up to mid-1984. The State made itself responsible for 
renegotiating the private debt and debtors signed agreements with the Central Bank to pay their 
commitments in sucres. 

Among the agreements with the international banking system, the Government obtained a 
“fresh money” loan of US$ 431 million, designed mainly for the payment of commercial credit 
arrears. Likewise, the opening of lines of trade credit for US$ 700 million was agreed. The granting of 
these loans and the rescheduling of the debt proper were to some extent conditional on the signing of 
an agreement with the International Monetary Fund for the granting of a stand-by loan of US$ 171 
million, to be disbursed in four equal quotas upon certification of fulfilment of the purposes expressed 
in the Letter of Intent which the monetary authorities had sent to the IMF in March. 

At the end of 1983 the total external debt came to approximately US$ 6.7 billion: US$ 500 
million more than in December 1982. Disbursements made in 1983 amounted to US$ 2 720 million 
and amortization payments to US$ 2 200 million.? In addition, there were interest payments of 
US$ 680 million, ie., US$ 130 million less than in 1982. 

The objectives expressed in the Letter of Intent sent to the IMF were included in an Economic 
Stabilization Programme proposed by the Monetary Board in March. In order to fulfill them, a series 
of exchange rate, monetary, fiscal and foreign trade measures were adopted during the year. Thus, at 
the end of March the official exchange rate was increased from 33 to 42 sucres per dollar, and a daily 
devaluation system was implemented, so that the rate came to 54 sucres per dollar by the end of the 
year. Likewise, a free exchange rate was established (somewhat lower than that of the free market) at 
which the Central Bank purchases foreign exchange arising from 30% of non-traditional export 
earnings and resells it for importing less essential goods (classified in Schedule II). Together with 
these measures, the issuance of tax credit certificates in respect of exports was eliminated. 

In addition, frequent transfers of goods from Schedule I to Schedule II were made during the 
year and the amounts of the prior deposits demanded for imports were increased, while payments to 


* 


ee ee ee ae 


2The disbursements and amortization payments effectively made were lower, since the figures mentioned include the accounting 
movements which took place as a result of the debt renegotiation. 
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Figure 1 
ECUADOR: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Gross domestic product* 


Consumer prices 


Net capital movement® 


Total external debt 
Interest payments as a 


4—- proportion exports of 
goods and services 


1970 1975 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official information. 
4Annual growth rate. 
Millions of dollars. 


1980 


bPercentage variation from December to December. 
4Percentages. 


1983 
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ey a Eee SOT pens Table 2 
pisifn? ECUADOR: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Millions of dollars Percentage G h 
at 1970 prices breakdown Poa acuaanee 
, 1981 1982 1983* 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 
f Mt a 
4 Total supply 7428 7427 6815 114.4 122.2 113.2 3.8 3.6 - -8.2 
_ Gross domestic product 
_ at market prices 6136 6221 6018 100.0 1000 1000 49 45 14 -33 
Imports of goods and 
__ services 1292 1 206 Do! tp TAA 222 13.2 0.) PO) Oy 335.9) 
Total demand 7428 7427 6815 114.4 122.2 113.2 38 3.6 - -8.2 
Domestic demand 6738. 6,796.4 6422, 0104.1). 114.1 1101.7. a048 34.4089 -99 
Gross domestic investment 1179 1061 808 182 209 134 88 -3.9 -10.0 -23.9 
Gross fixed investment 1 079 968 A 7 ESE OME MP Ge 0.3 -10.2 -25.9 
Construction 496 496 OD 9.6 Sor A SORE es - a: 
Machinery and equipment 583 472 ss. 5.8 8.7 . 44 145 -18.9 
_ Changes in stocks 100 93 91 os ale 6S ES 
Total consumption DUMPS S14 SSO 902 88:3 3.9 Sil Shi Ae lic) 
_ General government 893 888 S7E LOWLY 2146" 145 9.0" O41 S205" 20 
Private 4666 4847 4443 749 755 73.8 3.0 5.3 3.9 -8.3 
Exports of goods and 
services” pas G31 rs9O3A ADB yee Valse ADS anS:lov nS B: acBibends 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Ecuador. 
“Preliminary figures. The figures for exports and imports of goods and services correspond to those of the balance of payments, 


deflated by means of price indexes calculated by ECLAC. 


the exterior in respect of them were deferred. Likewise, tariff surcharges were imposed: imports of a 
long list of luxury items had already been prohibited and those of some capital goods had been 
discontinued. 

The interest rate for loan operations was also raised from 15% to 19%, but even so the real 
rates remained highly negative. Furthermore, several taxes were increased and measures for the 
containment of public expenditure and reduction of the fiscal deficit were adopted. 

One of the purposes of the Stabilization Programme was to regulate the money supply and 
credit according to the essential needs of the economy with the aim of preventing inflationary 
pressures. During the year money increased only 25%: much less than the gross domestic product at 
current prices. It was also laid down that the public sector deficit should not exceed 4% of the gross 
domestic product. In fact, the fiscal deficit/GDP ratio decreased from 5.3% in 1982 to 3% in 1983, 
thanks to a 29% increment in current income and an increase of only 15% in total expenditure. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


The rapid growth of the gross domestic product recorded in the 1970s gradually began to lose 
momentum towards the end of that decade. This trend persisted in the following years and already by 
1982 the economy recorded an increase of only 1.4%, while there were evident signs of recession and 
deterioration in the main economic variables. The situation worsened and became critical in 1983 due 
to the drastic reduction in external financing and the natural disasters that devastated the coastal 
region. The gross domestic product fell by 3.3% and the per capita product dropped by 6.3%: an 
unprecedented event, at least in the last 45 years. pigs: 

The immediate causes of the crisis must be ascribed to the aggravation of the external situation. 
In 1981 and 1982 the external debt service absorbed export earnings almost completely and external 
financing became insufficient to cover imports and other commitments, thus leading to significant 
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reductions in the international reserves. In the last quarter of 1982 the external deficit became still 
more acute as the external credit flow decreased, and it was therefore necessary to adopt immediate 
measures to restrict imports and to take steps for the rescheduling of external debt payments falling 
due during 1983. ~~ : = 

The other factor which triggered the critical situation of 1983 was the heavy rain and floods 
which, together with the appearance of the El Nifio ocean current, caused enormous losses in 
production and heavy damage that affected the entire economy. : 

All components of total supply and demand, except the volume of exports of goods and services, 
- showed substantial declines in 1983 (see table 2). 

The slowdown in the growth of the gross domestic product, and later its fall, were accompanied 
in the 1980-1981 biennium by a slight decrease in the volume of imports of goods and services, which 
worsened in 1982 and became extraordinarily acute in 1983, when this volume shrank by 34%. In the 
years of greatest economic activity of the preceding decade the import coefficient reached over 23%; 
in 1983, in contrast, it only came to 13%. 

Furthermore, fixed capital formation dropped by one-third since 1980, thus reversing the 
vigorous capitalization process which existed in the periad of rapid economic growth extending from 
1973 to 1978. In 1978, the fixed investment coefficient was nearly 25%; but in 1983 it dropped to 
12%, thus jeopardizing the recovery of production in the years to come. 

There has been a parallel between the fall in investment and the course followed by 
construction and also by imports, particularly in 1983, when purchases of capital goods decreased by 
one half at current values. However, two other important factors explain the decline in investment: 
the contraction of private consumption and the containment of public expenditure. 

In the periods 1976-1980, 1981-1982 and in 1983, important changes occurred in the 
composition of investment financing sources. Between the two first periods the share of external 
savings in such financing increased remarkably, with a concomitant drop in domestic savings. The 
cause of this increment was not so much the decrease in domestic savings, or the deterioration in the 
terms of trade, as the rapid increment of net factor payments to the exterior, especially interest 
payments (see table 3). 

Table 3 


ECUADOR: FINANCING OF GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 


Average 


1976-1980 1981 1982 1983 
Percentage of gross domestic investment’ 
1. Gross domestic investment 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2. Gross national savings (a + b + c) 76.9 65.0 54.9 93.8 
a) Gross domestic savings 46.9 41.7 42.6 fle 
b) Net factor payments to the exterior“ 13.8 24.6 31.5 34.8 
c) Terms-of-trade effect 43.9 47.9 43.7 51.4 
3. External savings 23.1 35.0 45.1 6.2 
Percentages of gross domestic product 
1. Gross domestic investment 20.4 19.2 P72 13.4 
2. Gross national savings (a + b + c) 15.7 12.5 9.4 12.6 
a) Gross domestic savings 9.6 8.0 TS 10.4 
b) Net factor payments to the exterior 2.8 4.7 5.4 4.7 
c) Terms-of-trade effect 9.0 9.2 Hed 6.9 
3. External savings 4.7 6.7 Tel 0.8 
: 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official statistics. 


a ee ; b ae x . 4 ' 
Preliminary figures. The original information is expressed in constant values (see preceding table). 


“Includes unrequited 
private transfer payments. 
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2398 2471 ay Sei oi mest 4,4 340 = 


a alii i ais A saa 84 42 0.2 = 


nsurance, real estate 


and business services 650. 681 eS 128 es 45 28 = 


Ownership of dwellings (234) (241) ‘i (G3). (47) se (WA) GAS) 
Community, social and 
personal services 886 926 ee ake O: oa bd ae eg ADD 3.2 4.5 


Government services 08S... 24x 55522 9.62°710.1 £9103 9.2 3.6 2:5 0.2 
Less: imputed bank ‘ 
service charges 180 =: 190 a 2.0 3.7 2. 985 -0.2 6.0 
: Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information provided by the Central Bank of Ecuador. 

“Preliminary data. _ As the individual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not correspond 
with the latter. “Oil refining has been included under petroleum industry and excluded from manufacturing. The original values in 
millions of 1975 sucres are as follows: 

1980 1981 1982 1983 
Mining and petroleum industry 15 070 15 780 15 172 16 446 
Manufacturing (oil refining excluded) 26 807 28 181 29 467 27 812 


The financing structure of investment changed drastically in 1983, when domestic savings 
financed 94% of gross domestic investment, which recorded a decrease of 24% during that year. 
External financing thus amounted to only 6%. In spite of the deterioration in the economic situation, 
domestic savings were able to show an extraordinary increment, which is undoubtedly related to the 
large current savings obtained by the central government. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


All economic activities, except petroleum production, and electricity, gas and water services, 
contributed in different degrees to the reduction experienced by the gross domestic product in 1983 
(see table 4). 

The largest drops were recorded in agriculture, particularly in cropfarming (-29%) and fishing 
(-20%), due to climatic phenomena, and also in forestry (-10%). Likewise, activity in the previously 
dynamic construction sector dropped by more than 15% and manufacturing by over 5%, due to 
various problems’which included in particular financing difficulties, fall in demand, etc., and the lack 
of raw materials due to losses in agricultural and fishing production and a decline in imports, which 


also became more expensive. 
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inished due to umidity and the proliferation of pest attacks, a 
1 because they not be removed from farms due to damage to” 0 


ep In EUlteeo natural disasters, the situation was made worse by several other long 
- problems in Ecuadorian agriculture, which have progressively undermined production. 


1975 and 1982 the agricultural product, in real terms, dropped by slightly over 4%, but in 1983 alone. : 4 
it diminished by 29%. The fishing and forestry products contracted 20% and 10%, respectively, : 
while, the growth rate of livestock production went down slightly. The behaviour of these activities, = 


led to a fall of 15% in agricultural and fishing production (see table 5). 


Tables ie 
ECUADOR: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 
1975 1980 1981 1982. 19939° See 


1976- a 
- 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Millions of 1975 sucres 
Agricultural product 19 333, 21198 22399 22839 19 432 1.9 51 2.0 -14.9 
Crop farming 11599: 10°83 1 3 5e ob 1090, ec 862 -1.4 4.8 =2:5.78 =2951 : 
Livestock 5(880_ 57. 21698) 1 4ia2 o7 O76) os 87D: 4.2 46. EO 5.0 Fi 
Forestry 1 019 1 540 | bayea 1 765 1 589 86.121 Lede ol OD ’ 
Fishing and hunting 835 1611 1770 2008 1,606.....14.0.¢° 9.9 1342-200 
Thousands of tons 
Principal products 
Bananas 2544 2269 2010 1999) 1 530 -23 -114 05 -23.5 
Coffee 76 69 86 84 81 -19 24.1 -2.6 -3.0 
Cocoa ui 91 81 97 59 3.9 =11.0 — 20:4. 39m 
Sugar cane 3680-3 862 3348 2461 1350 10 =13.3° -265 454 
Cotton 30 40 42 25 5 a2 5.5 -40.0 -81.3 
Soya 12 34 33 3% Sccm23.1 0.9. 12.6...-77.5 
African palm 95 245 300 309 3.20 20.9, ty 22,5 3.0 3.6 
Rice 195 381 434 384 270 14.3 14) 21) Se Oe 
Wheat 65 all 41 39 34-138 33.1 7.0 -12.7 
Hard maize 190 196 259 269 124 06 184 15. 53.9 
Soft maize 83 45 49 ah 53 SIS Tics: 12.6 -2.9 
Barley 63 24 27 53 54 217.0" Mt 30.6 -2.8 
Potatoes 499 a23 392 416 383 -8.3 21.2 6.1 -7.9 
Primary products 
Beef 94 89 92 96 oF -1.1 2.8 5:2 1.0 
Poultry meat 15 36 42 46 30; <eyah 9: leneliGus 9.5  -34.8 
Milk (millions of litres) 701 897 916 935 950 3.3 Del 2.0 1.6 
Source: aoen on the basis of information from the Central Bank of Ecuador, the Ministry of Agriculture, and the National Development 
ouncil. 


“Preliminary figures. 


See ECLAC, Los desastres naturales de 1982-1983, op.cit. 
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Table 6 


ECUADOR: AGRICULTURAL AREA HARVESTED 


Thousands of hectares - Growth rates 
Ce Pee es Sie a es ote mle dey 

1980 1981 1982 1983" 1981 1982 1983" 
a a ee 
Bananas 70.5 61.6 65.0 22 -12.6. aD -19.7 
Coffee 288.0 320.9 321.9 Le 0.3 q, 
Cocoa 269.9 270.0 277.0 200.0 : 2.6 -27.8 
Sugar cane 50.9 50.0 B17. 20.0 -1.8 -36.6 -36.9 
Cotton 19.4 22.4 17.4 4.6 155 -22.3 -73.6 
Soya 24.9 25.0 24.3, 6.3 0.4 -14.8 -70.4 
African palm 18.0 25.4 26.8 Diag 41.1 5) 3.4 
Rice 126.6 130.1 131-7. 74.3 2.8 L2 -43.6 
Wheat aol 36.2 33.1 33.6 12.8 -8.6 1.5 
Hard maize 166.7 169.0 155.4 70.2 1.4 -8.0 -54.8 
Soft maize 592 65.1 61.1 71.8 10.0 -6.1 25) 
Barley 26.2 28.6 33.9 35.6 9.2 18.5 5.0 
Potatoes 30.4 40.0 59.1 36.0 31.6 -12.2 2.6 
Total 1 182.8 1 244.3 1 211.4 903.3 5.2 -2.6 -25.4 
on SRS BESO ie ie ee ae 112 ts Sle ee een ee Sees Se ee tk eed 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the Central Bank of Ecuador, the Ministry of Agriculture, and the National Development 
Council. 
“Preliminary figures. 


Among agricultural goods intended for the domestic market, the largest falls in production 
were recorded by major industrial raw materials such as cotton, soya and sugar cane, as well as hard 
maize intended mainly for animal feeding. Only the production of African palm exhibited an increase 
during the year, because the plantations are in the highlands. 

It is estimated that cotton production diminished by approximately 80% as a consequence of a 
reduction in the area planted. Rains and floods prevented sowing, and part of the area previously 
planted with cotton was occupied by other crops, mainly maize. On top of that there was a drop of 
approximately 30% in yields. Already in 1982 the cotton harvest had declined 40% due to the 
drought that affected the province of Manabi. 

Soya production also diminished (by nearly 80%), seriously affecting supplies to the industries 
producing edible oils and balanced feed for animals. As in the case of cotton, rains prevented the 
sowing of a considerable area, while due to the excess rainfall an important part of the harvest was 
lost and yields diminished. 

Sugar-cane plantations were concentrated around four sugar mills in the coastal region. During 
the five-year period 1975-1980 sugar-cane production increased only slightly, while in 1981-1982 it 
decreased by more than one-third. Heavy rains at the end of 1982 seriously hindered the 1982-1983 
harvest and the rains that followed damaged plantations and delayed from June to September the 
beginning of the 1983-1984 harvest. As a consequence of the above, the area of cane cut diminished 
approximately 37% and the harvested volume dropped by 45 %. Likewise, the excess rainfall lowered 
the cane saccharose content. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that the hard maize harvest diminished by more than one half, in 
spite of the cultivation of a larger area on lands which before the rains were arid. Heavy rains between 
May and July hindered the harvest and in many cases prevented transport to consumption centres. 

Among staple foods, rice production —which in 1982 had already declined 11%— was that 
which dropped the most (around 30%). Floods prevented or hampered sowing and the harvested 
area dropped by 44%, despite the fact that when rains subsided in March, 20 000 new hectares had 
been sown (see tables 5 and 6). 

There were also drops in the harvests of potatoes (-8%), wheat (-13%) and soft maize and 
barley (approximately 3%). With respect to wheat, it should be borne in mind that approximately 
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300 000 tons must be imported each year re more than domestic production in a normal year), 
is figure was probably higher in 1983. bee 
a oe ae same pe on as the production of three main export products also dropped: 
bananas, coffee and cocoa. The most hit was banana production, which is estimated to have 
diminished by around 24%. Part of this was lost due to floods; besides, excess humidity favoured the 
proliferation of fungi and, to make matters worse, their prevention and control was delayed by a 
strike of fumigation workers and by the shortage of fungicides and other chemical products. To this 
should be added the damage to bridges and roads, which hindered the transport of fruit to shipping 


rts. 
ee Coffee plantations also suffered from the rains and humidity. However, it is estimated that the 
drop in the coffee harvest was only around 3%, and indeed the volume of exported coffee increased 
slightly thanks to the availability of stocks. ; 

The cocoa harvest, however, dropped nearly 40%. The plantations suffered heavy losses from 
the floods while the flowering was partially destroyed by the rains. Moreover, the yield of this crop 
has declined in recent years because, for economic reasons, an adequate renewal programme has not 
been implemented. The National Development Bank launched a rehabilitation programme covering 
27 000 hectares of cocoa plantations affected by the rains. 

The drastic falls in food production and the difficulties in transporting products to consumption 
centres caused serious shortages, aggravated by hoarding and speculation. This led to inordinate food 
price increases, so that the food component of the consumer price index rose between April and July 
at a rate of 9% per month. However, both the supply and prices of most essential products began to 
return to normal as imports intended to replace the missing products began to arrive. 

Authorization was given for the importation of 100 000 tons of rice, 120 000 tons of sugar, 
130 000 tons of hard maize, 18 000 tons of soya beans, 3 000 tons of soya cake and 5 000 tons of cotton 
fibre, plus the imports of wheat, barley and powdered milk which are normally effected each year.‘ 

For its part, the Ministry of Agriculture prepared and implemented a plan of action for 
production rehabilitation and the normalization of domestic supply. 

The National Agricultural Marketing Corporation (ENAC) had a storage capacity of 170 000 
tons during 1983, and this, together with the much smaller capacity available to the National Staple 
Commodities Corporation (EMPROVIT), helped to relieve the shortages. On the other hand, price 
fixing and price control arrangements at the producer and consumer levels were incapable of 
preventing the high prices reached by many products in the domestic market. 

In general, stock-raising activity suffered less than crop farming, or fishing from the 
phenomenon of the El Nifio ocean current. The stock-raising product increased by 5% during the 
year, 1.e., slightly less than the preceding year. Cattle losses were not heavy, but the average cattle 
weight dropped owing to feeding changes and irregularities and to the fact that animals had to be 
evacuated from flooded land. Poultry farming was the most seriously affected activity. Rains and 
floods destroyed facilities and killed large numbers of poultry in the province of Manabi, while there 
was also an acute shortage of maize and basic products for the processing of balanced feed. 

Despite the problems caused by the bad weather, livestock profitability seems to have improved 
in 1983, since whereas the added value increased 5% in real terms, beef production increased slightly 
more than 2%, that of milk 1.5% and swine slaughtering 3.5%. In contrast, it is estimated that 
poultry meat production decreased by one-third and that of eggs by 25%. 

It is estimated that the offshore fishing catch dropped to less than half in 1983. On the one 
hand, heavy seas and bad weather hampered the sailing of fishing vessels, while an increase of several 
degrees in the sea temperature and a drop in its salinity caused some types of fish to migrate or 
perish. The volume of fish exports dropped drastically; thus, exports of frozen tuna fell from 7 900 
tons in 1982 to 5 120 tons in 1983 and those of processed seafood products diminished from 134 000 
tons to 40 000 tons. Shrimp exports, however, increased from 16 500 to 21 600 tons in the same 
period. The damages suffered by shrimp facilities from the rains and floods were not too extensive 
and their timely repair allowed this activity to recover and to carry on its dynamic expansion. 

‘ As part of the plan for the rehabilitation of agricultural production fostered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the National Development Bank channeled an important share of external 
financing —nearly US$ 200 million— to agricultural development in areas affected by floods. Thus, 


‘No data were available on the amounts of these products effectively imported. 
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; RIP gtk : ~ C r : ee . 
, ECUADOR: PETROLEUM INDUSTRY INDICATORS 
~ Thousands of barrels _ 2 Growth rates 
; 1980 1981 1982 19837 1 i 
oceaaney 983 980 1981 1982 1983 
Beiacion 74 797 77 062 77 072 86691 -44 3.0 ealeul 2.5 
Exports 40321 44979 36530 53370 -115 116 -188 46.1 
Processed in refineries 33 967 32 411 32 950 Pipl 64 -46 1.7. -16.5 
Percentage of total production 45.4 42.1 42.8 3L7 
Production of principal 
derivatives 33 058 31187 - 31 636 26,588 34:5. 4-5.7 1.4 -16.0 
Gasoline 8 232 7 802 7 564 eC ae Ea ere ee Oe 
Fuel oil 14 964 14 322 14 491 12486. 6.) = 4:3 1.1 -13.8 
Diesel oil 5 674 5 015 5 224 4374 900 -116 42 -163 
Turbo fuel 1 078 1 147 1 064 907 ~* -3.1 G47) 14-5 
Kerosene 2 267 2 207 2 530 2059" ~-93 -26 146 =186 
Liquefied gas 843 694 763 Ss on li OS Sy 
Imports of derivatives 4592 5 480 5 570 6898 682 19.3 16 23.8 
Exports of derivatives 7 958 5 846 5 430 4111 7.2 +265 -7.1 -243 
Domestic fuel sales 26 588 28 650 29 538 27 427 8.2 7.8 ce ces alt 
= Se NS a ee Ee ER i Ee oo ee ee ee 


Source: Central Bank of Ecuador. 
“Preliminary figures. 


the Bank granted credits for sowing 80-000 hectares of rice, 54 000 hectares of hard maize, 5 500 
hectares of soft maize and 5 000 hectares of potatoes. 

ii) Petroleum. Crude oil production, which had increased very little in recent years in spite of 
efforts made to offset the decline in the natural flow of oil through injection and pumping, 
experienced a significant boost in 1983, going up from 77 to 86.7 million barrels, that is, by 12.5% 
(see table 7). 

The increase in oil production was due to the entry into operation of the Secoya, Shushuqui and 
Shuara fields at the end of 1982, and of the Charapa and Cononaco fields and the Secoya 8 and 9, 
Pichincha (in the Libertador field) and Rumiyacu I wells in 1983. Twenty-nine wells were drilled 
during the year, twelve of which (two more than the preceding year) were development wells. 

The average production capacity went up from 211 000 barrels per day in 1982 to 238 000 in 
1983. In September, however, there was already an output of 250 000 barrels per day and it was hoped 
that by the end of the year and the beginning of 1984 the output would rise to 270 000 barrels per day 
with the entry into operation of the Cuyabeno, Tetete and Bermejo fields. Besides the entry into 
operation of the above fields, a factor that also helped to raise crude production was the increase in 
maximum extraction rates established by the National Hydrocarbons Bureau with the aim of 
regulating production and preventing the rapid exhaustion of the fields. 

The significant increase achieved by crude production and the drop of nearly 17% in the 
amount of petroleum processed by refineries increased by 46% the volume of foreign sales, thus 
offsetting the lower price of hydrocarbons in international markets. Thus, the value of crude oil 
exports increased from US$ 1 180 to US$ 1 470 million (24%) between 1982 and 1983, even though 
the average sales price dropped from US$ 32.4 to US$ 27.6 per barrel. 

The marketing difficulties encountered in the first months disappeared progressively during 
the year, but problems arising from insufficient storage capacity persisted and were finally relieved by 
renting ships for that purpose. 

In contrast with the increment recorded by crude production, the volume processed by 
refineries in 1983 was lower than that of the preceding year. The Esmeraldas refinery, with a capacity 
of 55 700 barrels per day, stopped operation on two occasions for maintenance reasons, and the 
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tion of gasoline and kerosene dropped by 19% and that of other fuels between 14% and 16%. 
ne of fuel oil exported, for its part, decreased 24% and its value fell from US$ 137 million in 
1982 to US$ 106 million in 1983 (see table 7). pal , ; 
The decrease in the output of petroleum products was linked, in the first place, to the economic 
recession and the decline in production which led to lower fuel consumption. Moreover, the doubling 
of domestic gasoline prices in October 1982 and the rise of the other fuels in 1983 helped to 
rationalize their consumption.» Domestic fuel sales, which had increased at a rate of 6.3% inthe three 
preceding years, thus diminished by 7% in 1983. Despite the reduction in domestic fuel consumption, 
however, fuel imports (mainly of liquefied gas) increased nearly 24% in 1983. In October eleven big 
oil companies sent in bids for the exploration and exploitation rights of selected areas, according to 
the new Hydrocarbons Law adopted in August 1982. At the end of September, proven oil reserves 
were estimated at 1 100 million barrels and probable reserves at 670 million barrels. An important 
volume of oil reserves may change from the probable category to the proven category due to the 
secondary recovery works conducted in Shushufindi, Aguarico and Sacha. 

The new wells which entered into production have increased the reserves and the Ecuadorian 
State Petroleum Corporation (CEPE) has continued to petform drillings in the northeastern region 
with very good results with respect to the volume and quality of the oil extracted. Light crude was also 
discovered in the south-east region in the Balsaura well, which produces nearly 1 800 barrels per day. 

iii) Manufacturing. The sluggishness which manufacturing had been exhibiting since 1980 led 
to a substantial (5.6%) fall in its gross product in 1983, with impacts on employment and the rest of 
the depressed economy which have not yet been assessed (see table 8). 

Several factors have contributed to the decline in manufacturing production. In the first place, 
there is the contraction of domestic demand: an eloquent expression of the overall recession which 
affects the economy and of the crisis of some activities in particular (such as construction) which are 
important buyers of manufactured goods. Also, in the case of some products —wood, canned seafood, 
processed cocoa products, etc.— external demand has suffered restrictions. 


Table 8 


ECUADOR: GROSS MANUFACTURING PRODUCT 


Millions of 1975 sucres Growth rates 
a a a 1972- b b b 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1979 1980 1981° 1982’ 1983 
Manufacturing product‘ 26 807 28181 29467 27812 11.1 3.6 5.1 46 -5.6 
Food, beverages and tobacco LM, 592 elk 805° S21 1808) 91.0; 748, 10:0 3.6 1.8 - -8.9 
Textiles, clothing and 
leather goods 5681 5863 6495 See LO 1:9 be 08 = 
Wood and wood products 1 478 1 604 1 615 1 405 10.1 LO 8.5 0.7 +. 13.0 
Paper and publishing L-G57 ol OFL 1 Tay ples yy A 8.2 8.5 2.0 3.3 -10.0 
Chemical and rubber 
products‘ DHSS ee 22008" 2 234 “roaming 56 2 tee bees 
Basic metal and non- 
metallic products 2 °F SDSS Se 33458 Teast ILA bAtAaI23 3.0 
Machinery, equipment and 
transport equipment 959 1 O72 Lid Tef. 1 149 9:5 124°» ALS 931915 OD 


Source: Central Bank of Ecuador, Presupuesto econdmico, 1983 y 1984, November 1983. 
Preliminary figures arid estimates. The index of manufacturing production normally included in this section has been replaced by the 


Bross product of the manufacturing sector at constant prices, due to the considerable differences observed betwen the trends of the two 
indicators. Excluding petroleum refining. 


re In aye gasoline prices were doubled. That of 80-octane gasoline went up to 30 sucres per gallon and that of 92-octane gasoline rose to 
40 sucres per gallon, In March 1983 prices for the other fuels were raised between 14% and 18%. That of kerosene rose to 7 sucres per gallon, that 


of diesel oil to 13 sucres and that of fuel oil to 8 sucres per gallon. Likewise, quarterly adjustments were established which raised the price of 
kerosene to 10 sucres and that of diesel oil to 19 sucres per gallon by the end of the year. é 
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~ Another major cause of the decline in manufacturing has been the extensive losses in 


_ production suffered by the agricultural and fishing sector, which caused an acute raw material 


_ shortage for many industries, particularly these producing food, beverages, textiles, animal feed, 

__ canned fish, etc. Furthermore, the shortage generated huge increases in prices and, therefore, in costs: 

a situation which helped to lead a large number of industries into bankruptcy. Imports to make up for 
taw materials shortages were not always timely, while devaluation, changes in goods classification 
(from Schedule I to Schedule II) and tariff surcharges made them more expensive. For the same 
reasons, the prices of other imported inputs and of equipment and spare parts for industry went up 
sharply: a phenomenon that affected still further the precarious financial situation of enterprises. 
This was a third contributory element in the deterioration in manufacturing. 

The value of imports of raw materials and intermediate goods for industry declined by 7% in 
1983 and that of capital goods by 48%, a fact that reflected very clearly the scant investment in the 
sector. 

It is estimated that the output of the food, beverages and tobacco industries diminished by 
approximately 9%. Among the most affected industries were those producing canned seafood, sugar, 
processed cocoa products, edible oils, balanced animal feed and rice. The lack of sugar affected several 
other food and beverage industries and the lack of molasses negatively influenced alcohol production, 
which in turn had an impact on the pharmaceutical and cosmetics industries. 

Textile plants were affected by the lack of cotton and by the difficulties in importing other 
fibres. But the biggest decline, estimated at 13%, was recorded by the timber and. wood products 
industries, owing to the fall in construction activity and to certain problems which arose regarding 
their export to Colombia and Venezuela. 

As regards cement production, the three existing large-scale industries were affected by strikes 
and by severe financial problems, which were finally overcome through the fixing of higher sales 

rices. 

: According to the economic surveys carried out jointly by the Central Bank and the National 
Development Corporation (CONADE), industrial activity experienced a slight recovery in the third 
quarter of 1983, mainly in the production and sale of some non-durable consumer goods and certain 
intermediate goods. In this period there was also a slight upturn in the production of some durable 
consumer goods and capital goods, but sales of the latter kept on declining. For the fourth quarter, the 
slow recovery in industrial production and sales was expected to continue, although the same was not 
foreseen with respect to employment. The estimates for 1983, made on the basis of surveys, 
anticipated a fall of 4.9% in manufacturing production and a decrease of 1.9% in the number of 
persons employed in industry. 

é Also according to the same surveys, at the end of the third quarter there was a slight increase in 
the percentage of installed capacity used, which had declined from 71% to 63% between September 
1982 and March 1983. In industries producing non-durable consumer goods, the figure was only 55%, 
but by September 1983 it had gone up to 65%. 

The contraction in demand and rise in production costs during the year rapidly aggravated the 
financial situation of companies highly indebted in both foreign and national currency. The 
renegotiation of the private debt together with the public external debt and its conversion into sucres 
therefore constituted an enormous relief for many companies. ; 

An attempt was also made to diminish the pressure of domestic indebtedness and to provide 
companies with the necessary financial resources for their rehabilitation. That purpose was to be 
fulfilled through the consolidation of debts, the capitalization of companies’ liabilities and the 
granting of new loans. The Central Bank would open special credit lines for financing rehabilitation 
plans approved for each company, especially those which had high social and economic priority and 
were economically viable. Sy . 

During the first ten months of 1983, industry received 75 670 million sucres in credits granted 
by the national banking system: 60% more than in the same period of the preceding year. Moreover, 
in March the World Bank granted a credit of US$ 40 million to the National Finance Corporation to 
develop a programme for the promotion of small industry and handicrafts in the 1983-1984 
biennium. 4 ; 

iv) Construction. Construction declined by approximately 15% during 1983. Since 1979 it had 
remained virtually stagnated due to various problems related to the gradual deterioration of the 
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economy, but the situation became critical in 1983 when those problems got worse and others 
sont The rapid increase in prices of construction materials affected the companies which were highly 
indebted both internally and externally and were in a poor financial position owing to increasing 
dollar interest rates, whose cost increased further with the devaluation of the sucre. In these difficult 
circumstances enterprises had to face a demand for housing which decreased simultaneously with 
economic activity and income, and a public sector which drastically reduced it expenditure by 
postponing the implementation of public works. 

Heavy rains and floods, which affected mainly the coastal provinces, caused enormous damage 
to communication routes and dwellings. It has been estimated that they damaged or destroyed around 
13 700 urban and rural dwellings, some 1 800 kilometres of highways, 10 important bridges and 
approximately 5 000 kilometres of secondary roads, besides destroying and damaging railway lines 
and bridges, landing strips, and water and sewage systems. Direct damage and losses were estimated 
at US$ 173 million. 

It was hoped that the beginning of rehabilitation works would help to reactivate construction, 
and indeed something of the sort did happen. In spite of a long winter which delayed the 
implementation of works —and the fear of an early and heavy rainy season such as the preceding 
one— in the third quarter there was already a certain recovery from the downward trend that activity 
had shown in the first half of the year. This change was due mainly to rehabilitation work on the road 
infrastructure, particularly,in Guayas province, and-to housing programmes in flood-affected areas.’ 

The National Housing Board (JNV) and the Ecuadorian Housing Bank (BEV) promoted a loan 
programme for the reconstruction of dwellings destroyed by floods. The programme envisages 
granting 2 000 loans of 40 000 sucres each with a ten-year repayment term and at a nominal interest 
rate of 12%. In addition, the BEV launched a national popular housing plan, which will favour more 
than 5 000 families and cost 3 000 million sucres. The JNV planned to build 1 850 housing units in 
Quito and around 6 000 in Guayaquil during 1983, as well as to initiate more than 20 rural housing 
programmes in the coastal region. In the period August 1983-August 1984, 20 000 housing units 
were scheduled to be delivered as part of the “floor and roof” programme, as well as “plots with 
services’, especially in Quito and Guayaquil. 

Furthermore, with the aim of fostering the demand for housing the Ecuadorian Social Security 
Institute increased from 850 000 to 1 300 000 sucres the total amount of mortgage credits. However, 
the purpose of this measure was not fulfilled, because higher construction costs absorbed the rise in 
loans. 

Once again, construction permit records do not match the trend exhibited by the sector’s gross 
product, nor the economic surveys of the construction industry. For instance, in the Municipalities of 
Quito, Guayaquil and Cuenca, permits were granted in 1983 for the construction of a surface area 
4.6% less than that of the preceding year, but the approved surface area for residential construction 
—included in the above— exceeded by 11.5% that allowed in 1982. 

v) Electricity. In May, July, and September three 100 MW units forming part of the first two 
stages of the Paute hydroelectric project came into operation. This addition meant an increase of 25% 
over the public service electric power capacity existing at the end of 1982 (1 184 MW). Part of the 
new installed capacity served to permit the shutdown of an undetermined number of thermal plants 
with high operating costs and heavy fuel consumption. 

It is estimated that when the whole of the first two stages of the Paute project, with a total of 
500 MW, come into operation, there will be an important drop in the thermal installed capacity 
belonging to self-producers (239 MW and 17% of the total installed capacity in 1982) and that 
thermal electricity generation, which in 1982 accounted for three-quarters of total capacity, will be 
reduced to 23% in 1984. 

The energy generated by the new power station has been integrated into the National 
Interconnected System through a 180 kilometre 230 kV transmission line to Guayaquil, and a 70 
kilometre 138 kV line to Cuenca. 

In addition, during 1983 construction work continued on the 156 MW Agoyan hydroelectric 
project, which is expected to come into operation in 1987. Likewise, progress has been made in the 


See ECLAG, Los desastres naturales..., op.cit. 
7Economic Survey Programme, CONADE-Central Bank of Ecuador, Industria de la Construccién, December 1983 
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troleum exports have great significance for Ecuador, and bearing in mind that in 1970 the country initially did not export hydrocarbons, 


\ the quantum index of exports of goods has been calculated on a sliding basis, using prices of the immediatily preceding year instead of constant 
1970 prices. Therefore, the indexes of the volume and unit value of exports, as well as the indexes of the terms of trade and the purchasing 


_ power of exports, may not coincide with those included in Part One of the Economic Survey, which deals with the evolution of the 
_ latinoamerican economy. Preliminary figures. 


_ studies on the hydroelectric power stations which form part of the Daule-Peripa and Paute-Mazar 


projects (130 MW and 174 MW, respectively). In contrast, due to lack of financing the 
implementation of the Toachi and Coca projects was postponed, and for the same reasons there was a 
delay in some works pertaining to the National Interconnected System and rural electrification 
programmes, the latter of which includes the construction of small hydrolectric power plants. 

Finally, in July electricity charges were raised by 10%, and a monthly readjustment of 2% was 
applied to the highest levels of consumption. 


3. The external sector 


a) Merchandise trade 


The principal measures adopted during the year —which supplemented those established in 
1982 with the purpose of reducing imports— were new foreign exchange price increases and changes 
in the classification of a large number of imported goods, to which considerably higher exchange rates 
were applied. It was hoped in this way to improve the trade balance in order to be able to face up to the 
interest payments due on the external debt, to reduce the imbalance on the balance-of-payments 
current account, and to restore the foreign exchange reserves, which were reaching extremely low 
levels. 

The effects of these restrictive measures were strengthened by the economic recession. Thus, in 
1983 imports of goods diminished around 35% in both value and volume (see table 9). 

On the other hand, the value of exports of goods increased barely 1%, in spite of the fact that 
the export volume experienced an extraordinary increment of 18%. Had it not been for the 
remarkable increase in the volume of crude petroleum exported and the rapid expansion of shrimp 
sales, exports of goods would have suffered a decline of approximately 38% in 1983, mainly as a 
consequence of losses in agricultural and fishing production. 
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Even though exports of goods amounted to only US$ 22 million more than in 1982, the drastic 
US$ 770 million fall in imports left an unprecedented favourable balance of approximately US$ 960 
million on merchandise trade, whereas in the two preceding years that amount had barely exceeded 
US$ 180 million. , , 

The remarkable increase in the quantum of total exports in 1983 was largely outweighed by a 
decline in prices of slightly over 14%, due toa fallin hydrocarbon prices. In contrast, the unit value of 
non-oil exports decreased barely 1% during the year. 

Following the rapid increment experienced by the unit value index of exports in the 1979-1980 
biennium, when oil prices nearly trebled, that index has dropped 18% since then, while the unit value 
of exports other than oil and petroleum products has diminished 25% (see figures 2 and 3). 

Furthermore, the reduction in export prices, plus the slight increase in import prices from 1981 
onwards, has led to a deterioration of 23% in the terms of trade since then, with the deterioration in 
1983 alone exceeding 13% (see table 9). 

However, thanks to-the considerable increase in the quantum of exports in 1983 —due to the 
greater volume of oil exported— the purchasing power of exports of goods improved 2%, although 
this improvement in only minimal compared with the reduction of 14% exhibited in the 1981-1982 
biennium. = 

i) Exports of goods. The value of exports went up slightly less than 1% in 1983, after having 
shown an extraordinary expansion in the 1970s, when oil exports were incorporated and the price of 
this commodity rose sharply,® followed by an 8% decline in the 1981-1982 biennium. This very slight 
increase is explained by the fact that the considerable increment of 18% in the volume exported was 
offset by a drop of 14% in prices. Sales of petroleum and petroleum products, which currently 
constitute 72% of total exports, had a decisive influence on this result. If hydrocarbons sales to the 
exterior are excluded, the value of other exports decreased 25% in 1983 and their volume by a similar 
percentage. In contrast, the decrease in the price of petroleum from US$ 32.40 per barrel in 1982 to 
US$ 27.60 in 1983 was more than offset by a considerable increase in the volume exported, so that the 


Table 10 


ECUADOR: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Percentage 


Milli 
illions of dollars breakdown 


Growth rates 


1981 1982 1983° 1975 1980 1983° 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Total” 2541 2140 2194 100.0 100.0 100.0 15.3 1.4 ~--15.8 a5) 
Primary products 2 036 1756 1983 896 75.5 90.4 1557 Vode ql on 12.9 
Petroleum DP 560°™1 184° 12473 60.3 55.6 67.1 ae. 1 2a 24.4 
Coffee 106 139 149 6.8 2 6:8=--5S0I6™ S185 oi 2 
Bananas 203 208 147 14.2 9.5 6.7 18.312 2 254° 298 
Cocoa 44 63 8 43 12 0.4. -28:6= 467 “465. <873 
Shrimps 78 122 175 5} 25 80) 26.4 36.2 /.8.. 9 4 ore 
Others 45 40 31 1) ed 14>-18'8 TVs Vee 5225 
Manufactured products 505 384 211, PULO ARIAS 9.6 14.3 -17.9 -24.0 -45.1 
Processed cocoa ; : 
products 106 56 26 3.1 ye2 2° 22.6 © 414 O24 72 @ 2586 
Petroleum produces 167, 137 -106 Ol 77 48 331. 135 scie.qneeme 
Processed marine , 
products 99 82 A, 0.7 3.6 1. 50.0 100 =" 16741 


2 
Others 133 109 52 6.5 6.0 2A 5318S “THO SEVSIOF 52:3 
: 2: 


Source: Central Bank of Ecuador. 


a ae 
Pr . i a6 Woe are bas. i 
eliminary figures. he data are based on export permits, so that the totals do not necessarily match the data in table 13 


* During that period the value of external sales of good illi illi i 
goods went up from US$ 240 million to US$ 2 540 million, and thi - 
from US$ 240 million to US$ 960 million (see figure 2). : ane ote) ae 
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Tabled 


ECUADOR: VOLUME OF EXPORTS OF MAIN PRODUCTS 


Tons Growth rates 
1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
a 
Petroleum? 45 449 36 530 53 370 A1i5 14.7 -19.6 46.1 
Coffee ; 55 994 73 896 75 046 -34,2 5.8 —— 392.0 1.6 
Bananas 195." 1 224 871 3.7 —==148 2.4 -28.8 
Cocoa 27 156 42 468 555 -8.7 98.3 56.3 -86.9 
Shrimps 11 291 16 509 21 604 47.6 39:5 46.2 30.9 
Processed cocoa products 48 143 47 846 BI 25D -0.2 -21.7 -0.6 -43.0 
Petroleum derivatives 5 846 5 430 4 vee -26.5 -7.1 -24.3 
Processed marine products“ 131 134 40 16.7 4.0 ee -70.1 
2= ee ee Se RA ee. oe ee eee 
Source: Central Bank of Ecuador. 


“Preliminary figures. "Thousands of barrels. “Thousands of tons. 


value of crude petroleum exports went up 24%. This increment, plus the even greater increase (43 %) 
in shrimp exports and the more moderate one exhibited by coffee sales, offset the drastic fall of 40% 
in other exports (see table 10). 

The huge losses in agricultural and fishery production caused by climatic phenomena led to a 
remarkable decline in the export volumes of many primary and manufactured products. Thus, 
external sales of bananas diminished nearly 30%, those of cocoa beans fell 87% and those of 
processed cocoa products dropped 54%. Exports of frozen fish and processed sea products also 
decreased (by around 65%). 

In addition to losses in production, the blockage of transport routes by rains and floods often 
prevented the dispatch of goods to shipping points. Other problems were the shortage of raw 
materials and supplementary inputs, such as some types of packing or products used in crop 
disinfection. 

Fuel-oil exports diminished for the third consecutive year (by approximately 23% in volume 
and 24% in value), partly because of a decrease in the production of derivatives in 1983 on account of 
the temporary shutdown of the Esmeraldas refinery. On the other hand, the entry into production of 
new oil wells and the efforts made to increase the flow from others enabled oil extraction to be 
increased by over 12% and the volume exported to be expanded by 46%. In the first months of the 
year, and again towards its end, difficulties in sales and the accumulation of stocks made necessary the 
hiring of floating storage capacity. However, prices did not vary much during the year, ranging 
around an average of US$ 27.60 per barrel. Consequently, the value of crude oil exports went up 24%, 
representing an increase in earnings of US$ 290 million compared with 1982. 

Shrimp sales rose 31% in volume and 43% in value. The damage caused to shrimp facilities by 
the rains was overcome and the industry continued the rapid development begun in 1980. Thus, 
whereas 5 500 tons of shrimp worth US$ 31 million were exported in 1979, in 1983 the volume rose 
to 21 600 tons and the value to US$ 175 million, so that shrimps became the second most important 
export product (see tables 10 and 11). 

In 1983 coffee exports also increased, although only by 7%, which was considerably less than 
the rise recorded in 1982 (31%). In actual fact, the coffee harvest was not as bad as initially expected. 
Moreover, at the beginning of 1983 stocks came to approximately 55 000 tons, allowing a slight 
increase in the volume exported during the year. As this volume —around 75 000 tons— exceeded 
the export quota of 67 800 tons established by the International Coffee Organization for the coffee 
year 1983-1984, sales to countries which are not members of the International Coffee Agreement had 
to be increased. 

The rate of return of exports was favoured by certain measures taken by the economic 
authorities in March. Together with an increase in the official exchange rate from 25 to 33 sucres per 
dollar and its daily adjustment which brought it to 53 sucres in December, the Central Bank was 
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authorized to purchase 30% of the foreign exchange receipts from exports (except those stemming 
from sales of hydrocarbons, bananas, coffee and cocoa beans) at the Central Bank intervention 
exchange rate in the free market, which went. up from 70 sucres per dollar in March to 87 sucres at the 
end of December. In October, the Monetary Board decided to extend the purchase of foreign exchange 
on those terms to 10% of the export receipts for those products which had been excluded under the 
previous system, except for petroleum and its derivatives. However, together with those measures, 
which favoured exporters of non-traditional products, the granting of tax credit certificates for 
exports was eliminated, thus partly offsetting the benefits achieved. 

ii) Imports of goods. The rapid drop in the international monetary reserves, plus the 
paralyzation of external trade credit flows, led the monetary authorities in October 1982 to adopt 
strict measures to restrict imports. Thus, an import prohibition was applied in respect of 123 goods 
from Schedule I (i.e., those considered most essential), in particular capital goods, and 510 goods from 
Schedule II. It should be remembered that the importation of automobiles had already been 
prohibited in 1981. 

As a result of these prohibitions, the value of import permits granted in November and 
December 1982, dropped to less than one half with respect to the same months of the preceding year 
and the value of imports in the year diminished by nearly 8%. This decline occurred after nine years of 
continuous growth, although there had been a loss of momentum since 1980. 

In addition to the restraints imposed in 1982, several other measures were taken in 1983 with 
the aim of reducing imports even more and attaining a favourable external trade balance which would 
make it possible.to cope with the high external debt service and the lower capital inflow. Among 
those measures, one of the most important was the devaluation in March. In addition, the authorities 
decreed that 30% of the foreign exchange earnings from exports (except those of hydrocarbons, 
bananas, coffee and cocoa) should be changed at the intervention exchange rate of the Central Bank in 
the free market, which is somewhat lower than that of the free market proper, to pay for imports 
considered less essential (Schedule II). Later on, in October, the availability of foreign exchange for 
that category of imports was expanded with 10% of the export earnings from bananas, coffee and 
cocoa. 


Table 12 


ECUADOR: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


Percentage 


Grow 
breakdown Owth Kates 


Millions of dollars 


1981..—..1982..... 1983. 1975. _1980_._1983_..198@.. 1981 ~ 1982 7 1984 


Total® 2246 1988 1465 100.0 100.0 100.0 13.3 -0.2 -11.5  -26.3 

Consumer goods 202-225 18. 13:3. ILI f°RS 38.1}-192 ties 
Non-durable 104 128 Sel 7.0 35 76. — 41-409 154 2.14 =133 
Durable 98 996 73 G1 $6 50 “35.1 feo28 —2Oueae 

Raw materials and 

intermediate goods 949 944 863 438 429 589 14.3 -1.8 2.3 -8.6 
For agriculture 63 60 62 48 2.6 4.2 31.8 8.6 -4 8 3.3 
For industry 770 797 741 29.63=054.0 50:6 8.7 0.7 6 7.0 
For construction 90 “61 40". 75" 55 gE 446 5G ee 
Lubricants 26 26 19D 

Capital goods 1 085 816 403 42.6 45.1 6.4 6.8 -2.8 38.1 -50.6 
For agriculture 44 37 15 3.6 17 ON 226 15.8 15.9 59.5 
For industry 547 513-266 «—-239-* 25.3 182 = 905) geen 
Transport equipment 494 266 122 baal 18.1 isle) cere Pt 115I 46,2 54.1 
Source: Central Bank of Ecuador. 

“Corresponds to imports permits granted. The total includes a relatively insignificant group of unclassiffied imports. 
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____ The amount of foreign exchange sold by the Central Bank was insufficient to cover imports of 
goods under Schedule II. Between the end of March and the end of December, permits granted for the 
_ import of goods from that Schedule amounted to US$ 112 million, whereas foreign exchange 
availability only came to US$ 71 million. The difference had to be covered with foreign exchange 
_ purchased in the free market at a higher price. : 
In addition, with the aim of discouraging imports, the classification of certain goods was 
changed from “essential” to “less essential’ on several occasions during the year. However, in 
September, after 35 products had been transferred from Schedule I to Schedule II, 40 transfers were 
made in the opposite direction. Likewise, in March prior import deposits were increased, but at the 
beginning of November they were reduced again, thus freeing monetary resources and relieving 
somewhat the existing situation of illiquidity.° 

The prohibitions and other measures described, plus a lower demand attributable to the 
led to an extraordinary reduction of 35% in the value and volume of imports of goods (see 
table 9). 

Furthermore, this drop was very widespread. Thus, according to import permits granted during 
1983, the only imports which increased were those of inputs for agriculture, due to the extraordinary 
imports of animal feed made in order to compensate for the lack of production. In contrast, imports of 
all other types of goods diminished considerably. The biggest drops were in imports of transport 
equipment (-54%) and capital goods for agriculture (-60%) (see table 12). 

Imports of raw materials and intermediate goods for industry, for their part, dropped by 7%, in 
spite of the greater imports of cotton, soya and crude oils effected in order to offset the drop in 
domestic production. On the other hand, imports of chemical inputs, which are of considerable 
significance, were 9% lower. The decline was even more substantial (-34%) in the case of imports of 
construction materials, which reflected the critical situation of that activity. Imports of lubricants also 
diminished considerably (-27%).'° 

There was an appreciable decline in imports of consumer goods during the year, particularly in 
the case of durable goods (-24%). The prohibition on importing motor-vehicles was the main reason 
for that downturn. Purchases of non-durable consumer goods for their part, decreased 13%, in spite 
of the extraordinary food imports which were made to supplement domestic supply. 

The flow of imports was also disturbed during the year by the Central Bank’s delays in making 
repayments in respect of imports, which totalled some US$ 600 million by October. By November, 
however, the total outstanding unpaid letters of credit had sunk to US$ 400 milllion, and it was 
estimated that by the end of the year they had dropped to US$ 150 million. In order to pay them, use 
was made of some US$ 200 million of the country’s own resources and part of the US$ 431 million 
credit granted by the international banking system. E 

Finally, in November a line of credit for external trade operations not exceeding 13 months in 
duration was established under an agreement signed by the Central Bank with foreign private banks. 


b) The current account deficit and its financing 


Thanks to a drastic decrease in imports and the decline in net payments for real services, 
remittances of profits and interest payments, the current account deficit shrank by nearly 90%. Thus, 
after having rapidly expanded since 1980 and reaching in 1982 the unprecedented amount of 
US$1 215 million, it dropped to less than US$ 130 million in 1983 (see table 13). 

With the slight increase in exports of goods and the considerable drop in imports (-35%), the 
merchandise trade balance went up from US$ 160 million to US$ 960 million between 1982 and 
1983. Furthermore, there was a decline in the negative balance of payments in respect of freight-and 
insurance (due to a reduction in the amount of commercial transactions), travel, and other real 
services. As a result of these changes, the trade balance moved from a deficit of US$ 370 million in 
1982 to a surplus of US$ 590 million in 1983. This surplus was the first recorded since 1976 and its 
amount considerably exceeded those achieved in the best years of the oil boom. 


°In March prior import deposits were set at 20% of the import value for merchandise included in Schedule I-a and at 10% for those in 
Schedule II. Likewise, holding periods of deposits for merchandise in Schedules I and II were set at 180 and 270 days, respectively. The above 
percentages were reduced in early November to 10% and 25%, respectively, while the holding period of the deposits remained unchanged. 
!0[mport permits do not include fuels exchanged for crude petroleum which in 1983 amounted to approximately US$ 250 million, or 


16% more than the preceding year. 
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Interest received _ 
Interest. paid = 


Private unrequited transfers. 
Balance on capital account 


Official unrequited transfers 
Long-term capital 
Direct investment 
Portfolio investment 
Other long-term capital 
Official sector‘ 
Loans received | 
Amortization payments 
Commercial banks* 
Loans received 
Amottization payments 
Other sectors‘ 
Loans received 
Amortization payments 
Short-term capital 
Official sector 
Commercial banks 
Other sectors 
Errors and omissions 


Global balance‘4 


Total change in reserves 

(- sign indicates an increase) 
Monetary gold 
Special Drawing Rights 
IMF reserve position 
Foreign exchange assets 
Other assets 
Use made of IMF credit 


Source: International Monetary Fund, Bulance of Payments Statistics, 1983, and ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Central Bank of Ecuador. 
Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. 
loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. 

is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation inr 
sign) and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of 
“Does not include revaluation of gold reserves i 


“Preliminary figures. 


revaluation changes. 
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ECUADOR 
Table 14 
ECUADOR: NET INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(Millions of dollars) 


: : Reserve Usemade __Interna- Net inter- 
End of period et fe SDR Gold position of IMF tional national 
| in IMF credit reserves” —_ reserves 

1980 961.0 24.2 175 27.8 - I 030.5 856.5 
1981 570.0 33.6 We 28.8 - 649.9 562.9 
1982 . 304.2 - 124.3 - - 428.5 209.0 
1983 632.4 0.1 124.3 12.0 194.4 574.4 151-5 
1983 

January 285.2 - 124.3 - - 409.5 jsyyiei | 
February 262.0 . 124.3 - - 386.3 205.2 
March 205.3 - 124.3 . - 329.6 145.8 
April 244.1 - 123 - - 368.4 136.6 
May 261.9 0.8 124.3 - - 387.0 175.8 
June 293.0 0.8 124.3 - - 418.1 161.6 
July 273.6 0.3 124.3 - - 398.2 120.2 
August 355.0 0.1 124.3 - T5 404.1 92.1 
September 306.6 0.1 124.3 - L393 355.7 108.2 
October 523.8 15 124.3 - ies) 574.3 296.3 
November 606.5 0.1 124.3 - 194.4 536.5 165.4 
December 632.4 0.1 124.3 12.0 194.4 574.4 ISD 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, and Central Bank of Ecuador, Informacién Estadéstica. 

“Coincides with the concept of international reserves whose variation appears in the preceding table on the balance of payments, expect that in 
table 13 the revaluation of gold reserves carried out in October 1982 was not taken into account. ” Corresponds to the figures published 
by the Central Bank, converted into dollars at the official exchange rate. 


In 1983 there was also a decline in net factor service payments which went down by nearly 
US$ 130 million. According to preliminary data, it may be assumed that remittances of profits to the 
exterior increased, but at the same time, that net interest payments dropped by around US$ 150 
million. This, plus the favourable trade balance result, led to the notable reduction in the current 
account deficit. 

The net inflow of capital also showed a substantial drop, from US$ 875 million in 1982 to 
approximately US$ 275 million in 1983. In spite of the small amount of the net capital inflow in 1983, 
however, it was enough to offset the lower current account deficit, giving a balance-of-payments 
surplus and an increase of US$ 146 million in the international reserves.'! 

In the two preceding years the international reserves had diminished by approximately 
US$ 300 million each year, due to the enormous size reached by the current account deficit in spite of 
the high levels of capital inflow. 

It is worth noting that although foreign exchange assets increased by US$ 328 million, reaching 
a total of US$ 630 million at the end of the year, up to July foreign exchange availability only ranged 
around US$ 260 million —less than the December 1982 level— while in March it only came to 
slightly over US$ 200 million. Only in August, October and November did the foreign exchange 
reserves experience substantial increases, partly related to an increase in liabilities with IMF (see 


table 14). 


C) The external debt 


The external debt increased rapidly between the mid-1970s and 1981, rising from 
approximately US$ 510 million at the end of 1975 to US$ 1 260 million two years later,!? and to 


11 Jt shoulld be‘noted, however, that according to the preliminary data on the 1983 balance of payments supplied by the Central Bank of 


Ecuador (19 March 1984), in 1983 there was a decrease of US$ 58 million in the net international reserves. 
12 Jt should be pointed out that both this figure and that for 1975 do not include the short-term debt; hence, they are not fully comparable 


with those of more recent years. 
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nearly US$ 5 900 million by the end of 1981. Indebtedness continued to increase in 1982 and 1983, but 
at a slower rate, and at the end of 1983 it came to nearly US$ 6 700 million. Since 1979 there has been 
a persistent growth in the relative significance of the external debt as a proportion of the gross 
domestic product, and in 1983 this proportion amounted to 52% (see table 15). 

Up to 1982 the private debt increased much more rapidly than the public debt (228% and 84%, 
respectively, in the period 1978-1982). However, the latter continued to represent an important part 
of the total debt in 1982. Likewise, until 1982 the short-term indebtedness increased rapidly, although 
its proportion with respect to the total debt was only slightly over 13% in that year. 

Loan disbursements grew considerably between the years 1978 and 1981, particularly those of 
the private sector, which increased nearly fivefold. Until 1981, the amount of disbursements 
markedly exceeded that of service payments, although the difference between them tended to go 
down. Interest payments grew more steadily and rapidly than payments of principal, and their share 
as a proportion of exports of goods and services rose from 10% to 24% between 1978 and 1981. If 
payments of principal aré added, these proportions rose to 35% and 76%, respectively, in that period 
(see table 15). 

The above situation changed drastically from 1982 onwards. The debt service increased 
substantially and its amount exceeded that of disbursements: that is to say, for the first time there was 
a net transfer of financial resources to the exterior. In addition, expenditure on account of payments 
of principal and interest equalled in 1982 and exceeded in 1983 the earnings from exports of goods 
and services. 


Table 15 


ECUADOR: EXTERNAL DEBT 


Growth rates 


1978 1979 1980 1 : 
979 19 Me a bo aeaey 


1981 1982 1983 
Millions of dollars 
Total external debt’ 2975 3554 4652 5868 6187 6689 © 25.4 5.4 8.1 
Public ‘ 2AT9— 2 848 35304416. 4559 SIGS) —21-2 and 1332 
Private F 496 706A: 4s 122 45? 1628 ve 5 OA bee ABI 124 -6.4 
Medium- and long-term 2 679 . 3.343 4157 . 5:2726 5.366.::6 663>= 225.3 18 24.2 
Short-term 296 211 495 596 821 ZO 20D 1 Seen OS 
Disbursements | NTe:  SIN GR S  VR Jo 0 MR ay (6: ee ac Seo 34.2 19-6 5 223 
Service S94 F O0G- A222 222) 2677 2002 Deemer ey 8.4 
Principal 418 1 277 BO LS 1866 82° 219 955.) aero 18.9 
Interest 176 329 523 709 811 C85. oI 144 -15.8 
External public debt’ 24719 2 848 3 530.4 416, 4559, 5 165 *-_ 712 Sa [Se 
Disbursements 884 1269 1099 1 484 843 1 732 18.8 -43.2 105.5 
Babs: 455 1 147 Tal O57 = W264 1 679m Soe L9G: = 3228 
rincipal 2167 906" 47 598 100" 1 V26 2k i eee 
Interest 159 241 314 459 564 333.2 48.9 S29 -2.0 
Debt coefficients (percentages) 
Total external debt/GDP‘ 38.9 338.0 39:6) 24256 AGS eS 
Debt services/exports of goods 
and services 349 666 496 76 
Debt interest/exports of goods | ag Piece 
and services 10.3 13.6 18:2) "243 30.1 26.0 
Debt service/disbursements 51.9°" 868 "970. "80.3 “Tons ona 
Debt service /GDP‘ 78° VRP Oei2. Ps 216,020. a2 
Epar. ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Central Bank of Ecuador. 
reliminary figures. Balance at end of year. ‘The GDP has been calculated in dollars on the basis of the official exchange rate. 
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the Management Committee representing creditor banks. This agreement included the refinancing 
of approximately US$ 2 560 million of the debt and the granting of a “fresh money” credit for 
US$ 431 million. As a prerequisite, an agreement had to be signed (1 June) with the International 
_. Monetary Fund for the granting of a stand-by credit for US$ 171 million. 

The agreement with the IMF, for a one-year term, was based on a Letter of Intent whose terms 
were included in the economic stabilization programme of March 1983. At the end of November, the 
IMF approved the third disbursement of US$ 42 million of the stand-by credit, after having assessed 
the fulfilment of the goals established in that programme, and granted an additional loan of 
approximately US$ 91 million as compensatory financing. 

In the second week of October the following agreements with the representatives of the 
international private banks were formalized: 

a) Refinancing of US$ 1 200 million of amortization payments on the public debt falling due 
between November 1982 and December 1983. These were renegotiated for a term of seven years, 
including one year of grace. During 1984 amortization payments will be made equal to 10% of the 
debt and from 1985 onwards equal quarterly payments will be made until the end of the term in early 
1990. Interest rates of 2 1/4% over LIBOR or 2 1/8% over United States prime rate and a conversion 
commission of 1.25% were established. 

b) Renegotiation of around US$ 1 000 million of the private external debt recorded in the 
Central Bank falling due in the same period (November 1982 and December 1983). The Central Bank 
took responsibility for these debts, as a guarantor for the creditors.'4 

c) Fresh money loans totalling US$ 431 million, mainly designed to normalize import payment 
arrears. These loans were granted over a term of six years (until July 1989) and their repayment will 
begin in January 1985 in equal quarterly quotas. Interest was set at 2 3/8% over LIBOR or 2 1/4% over 
prime rate and commissions at 1.25%, to be paid 30 days after signing. 

d) Opening of a line of trade credit for US$ 700 million. This is a revolving credit, to be 
disbursed for terms not exceeding 13 months. The interest rate on the portion loaned to the private 
sector is to be negotiated and that to be paid by the Central Bank was set at 1 5/8% over LIBOR or 
1 1/2% over prime rate. 

In addition, US$ 155 million were renegotiated with the Paris Club. This represented part of 
the public sector debt contracted with governments and suppliers (with State guarantee) which fell 
due between the beginning of June 1983 and the end of May 1984: a period coinciding —not by 
accident— with that of the agreement signed with the International Monetary Fund. Refinancing 


13 When the first contacts with creditors for the renegotiation of the external debt were established, nobody envisaged the possibility of 


the floods in the coastal region which severely damaged Ecuadorian exports. 
\4In adecision dated 20 June 1983, the Monetary Board established the mechanism to be followed in refinancing the private external debt 
guaranteed by the State. The Central Bank was authorized to convert these liabilities into sucres and to supply, subject to certain conditions, the 


foreign exchange for the service of the debt. 
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was granted over an eight-year term, including three years of grace, for 85 % of that amount. Another 
10% was to be paid when it fell due and the remaining 5% in December 1984. 23 
Up to September 1983, US$ 242 million in long-term loans had been contracted for the public 
sector: a quarter of the amount contracted in the same period of the preceding year. Of that amount, 
all of which was agreed for the long term, nearly 90% (US$ 213 million) was contracted with 
international organizations and only 10% with governments. These figures do not include US$ 431 
million contracted with international private banks. In the first nine months of 1982 the structure of 
credit contracts had been quite different: 24% of public sector contracts had been signed with 
international organizations, 6% with governments and 70% with international banks. 


d) Exchange policy 

On 18 March 1983 —a little less than a year after the last devaluation of the sucre in May 1982, 
which raised the exchange rate from 25 to 33 sucres per dollar— the authorities established a new 
parity of 42 sucres per dollar, to be increased at the rate of four cents per working day. At the end of 
June the progressive devaluation was accelerated to five cents per day, including holidays (see 
table 16 and figure 4). we 

Thus, the official dollar price reached 54.10 sucres by the end of the year, that is, 64% higher 
than that existing at its beginning. On the contrary, the free market exchange rate increased only 
37%: from 65 to around 89 sucres per dollar. However, in the months of June, July and August, the 
free dollar price ranged between 93 and 98 sucres. 

The greater speed at which the official exchange rate rose compared with the free market rate 
reduced the difference between the two during the year, so that the gap between them, which had 


Table 16 


ECUADOR: EVOLUTION OF EXCHANGE RATES 


Ree pe Exchange pe Indexes of effective 
quariedy (sucres per dollar) real exchange rate 
BYETARES Official Free Exports Imports 
1975 25.00 25.40 rrr 109.0 
1976 25.00 27.45 105.2 102.4 
1977 25.00 Aa eG 99.0 98.0 
1978 25.00 26.60 96.2 98.9 
1979 25.00 27.61 99.2 100.2 
1980 25.00 27.78 100.0 100.0 
1981 25.00 30.76 95.0 92.0 
1982 30.57 51.03 100.8 97.4 
1983 44.19 84.79 104.9 107.2 
1982 
I 26.70 36.97 91.8 89.4 
II 32.00 47.64 105.8 104.1 
III 34.00 58.65 108.1 102.9 
IV 33.00 60.85 97.6 S52. 
1983 
I 36.06 72.63 99.4 
‘ : 100.5 
II 43.90 86.36 110.0 1139 
Ill 47.98 94.03 105.2 108.5 
IV D257 86.14 105.1 105.7 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of dat: I 
: ; ta from the Central Bank of Ecuador, Informacion E. Esti 
y 2 Estadistica; and from the EMI, Supplemer xc 
5 ke ent ‘ . ent of I: Z 
Rates and International Financial Statistics. As yee 
a 
Th : a ; ; : ‘ 
: ese : Sean to indexes of the exchange rates used in foreign trade operations with respect to currencies of countries with which Ecuador 
as trade relations, weighted by the relative importance of exports or imports, as the case may be, to or from those countries. The methodology 


and sources used in calculating the effective real exchan at ay i I i A pen Vi rT 
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reached 120% in February and a similar figure in July, dropped to 64% in December. Among the 
package of economic measures adopted by the Monetary Board in March, the most significant was the 
devaluation of the sucre and the programme of daily devaluations which was simultaneously adopted. 
In another resolution of the board, on the same date, the Central Bank was authorized to intervene in 
the free exchange market to buy foreign exchange for the equivalent of 30% of the value of 
exports —except those of petroleum and its derivatives, bananas, coffee, cocoa beans and sugar— and 
to sell it for the importation of merchandise included in Schedule II, deemed to be non-essential. 

The foreign exchange transactions effected by the Central Bank in the free market are made ata 
rate which is fixed daily and which is somewhat lower than that of the free market proper. In March it 
was set at 70 sucres per dollar and by the end of December it had gone up to 87 sucres. The purposes. 
taken into account in establishing this new exchange rate were, on the one hand, the discouragement 
of imports of less essential items by insisting on use of a more expensive dollar, and, on the other 
hand, the containment of the rapid increase in the dollar price in the free market, which had reached 
86 sucres in March. = 

Foreign exchange from exports of products excluded from the list in the previous resolution, as 
well as 70% of the earnings received from exports of other products, are sold by the Central Bank for 
importing essential goods classified in Schedule I, for servicing the public and private external debt 
registered in the Central Bank, and for covering the expenses of students abroad. 

According to a resolution of the Monetary Board dated 19 March, foreign exchange from 
foreign investment inflows, from private external credits registered in the Central Bank, and all 
foreign exchange received by the government and public or private institutions must be sold in the 
official exchange market. 

The fact that the official exchange rate rose during the year by a higher percentage (64%) than 
that of the increase in domestic prices (53%) —something that did not happen, however, with the 
free market rate— represented a significant and timely export incentive. The purchase of 30% of the 
foreign exchange income from non-traditional exports at an exchange rate quite close to that of the 
free market also favoured the exporters of those goods. However, since such exports are not yet very 
significant the weighted average exchange rate was only 3% over the official one. 

For the importers of goods classified in Schedule II, that provision of the Monetary Board had a 
greater significance, because the availability of foreign exchange of the Central Bank free market 
price was insufficient to cover those imports and it was necessary to buy the rest of it in the true free 
market at a higher price. In brief, total imports during the year were made at an average dollar price 
9% higher than the official one. 

Because of the devaluation in 1982, the effective real exchange rate index recovered some of the 
ground it had lost in 1981, but very little of what it had lost between 1970 and 1978, particularly in the 
case of the effective real exchange rate related to exports. With the devaluation in March 1983 and the 
daily adjustment programme which followed, however, the average effective real index with respect 
to 1982 rose by 7%. In other words, with the devaluations implemented in 1982 and 1983, Ecuadorian 
exports improved by around 10% their competitive possibilities in external markets, whereas 
imports increased their prices with respect to national products by approximately 17% (see table 16 
and figure 4). 
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4. Prices and wages 


a) Domestic prices 


The anual rate of increase in prices, which had gone up gradually since 1980 until it reached 
24% in 1982, measured from December to December, rose unexpectedly toa little over 52% in 1983. 
The price increases on the basis of annual averages, for their part, speeded up from 16% in 1982 to 
over 48% in 1983 (see table 17). 

The strengthening of inflationary pressures was due exclusively to the extraordinary increase in 
prices of food products and some raw materials, as a consequence of the enormous losses produced by 
rains and floods, especially in agriculture. Thus, the food component of the consumer price index 
increased by 86% from December to December or by 78% on the basis of annual averages. 


' At the end of July, the Central Bank discontinued foreign exchange sales for the importation of goods included in Schedule II, so users 
were compelled to resort to the free exchange market. / 
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Table 17 


ECUADOR: CONSUMER PRICE INDEX“ 
1978 ~=—:1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Variation from December to December 


Consumer price index ihe ey 14.5 2 _ 24.4 Dy) 

Food 10.6 7.0 12.3 AG ~~ 263 86.1 
Variation between annual averages 

Consumer price index VL7 10.3 13.0 16.0 16.3 48.4 

Food 10.2 10.0 11.0 13-9 W721 79 


Source: Central Bank of Ecuador and the National Institute of Statistics and Censuses. 
Up to 1980, corresponds to the consumer price index for Quito. Since 1981, corresponds to the national consumer price index for urban areas. 


As a consequence of the natural disasters, a serious shortage of several basic foods developed, 
which became even more acute due to hoarding for speculation purposes and the smuggling of food 
products to neighbouring countries. The shortage was relieved by importing those products that were 
in shortest supply —rice, maize and sugar— as well as those imported regularly, such as wheat and 
powdered milk. However, in the period which elapsed until those imports arrived huge price 
increases occurred. 

Among staple foods, the biggest price increases in the first six months of the year were for rice 
(52%), bread (81%), chicken (63%), sugar (43%), oil (34%), potatoes (133%) and eggs (112%). 
The acceleration of food price increases began in October of the preceding year (3.6% per month). In 
the first three months of 1983, that rate rose to 6.1% and in the next four months to 8.9%. From 
August onwards, however, the monthly rate of inflation began to decrease and it even became 
negative in November and December. 

The trend of the general consumer price index during the year followed approximately that of 
food, although at a considerable lower levei. The highest annual rate of variation (63 %) was reached 
in September and October, when the annual price variation of food reached 110% (see figure 5). 

The daily devaluation process of the currency which began in March with an exchange rate of 42 
sucres per dollar also contributed to the rise in domestic prices by sending up the prices of imported 
goods, including essential goods imported with foreign exchange purchased at the official exchange 
rate, which, as mentioned earlier, rose 64% during the year. 


b) Wages 


By the middle of the year, eight months had elapsed since the last readjustment of minimum 
wages in November 1982. Since then the consumer price index had increased 38% and that of food 
had gone up 68%, thereby substantially eroding the purchasing power of wages. This situation led to 
a wave protests, stoppages and strikes on the part of the workers, demanding higher wages. 

On 1 July the general minimum wage for workers was raised from 4 600 to 5 600 sucres per 
month. The minimum wage for agricultural workers was raised from 3 600 to 4 400 sucres in the 
coastal region and from 3 200 to 3 900 in other regions. The minimum wage for workers in small- 
scale industry went up from 3 500 to 4 400 sucres and that for handicraft workers from 3 400 to 4 150 
sucres. 

Taking into account the dates of the readjustments, the nominal increase in average wages in 
the year was 24%, which in real terms meant a reduction of 16%, on top of the declines of 14% and 
12% recorded in the previous two years. Thus, in the last three years the real minimum wage has lost 
36% of its purchasing power. This seems to be a compensation for the substantial real increase 
(77%) achieved*in 1980 (see table 18). Workers in small-scale industry, experienced an 18.5% 
decline in their real minimum wage during 1983, but the wages of agricultural and handicraft workers 
went down less, while those of domestic servants improved slightly. 
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2 2006 1723 1554 1420 475 -141 98 


~ Nomir 2800 2800 2900 3775 80.6 2: ee 
Real 2246 1930 1722 1510 599 -141 -108 
Domestic servants ge art 
“Nominal 1500 1500 1617 2450 667 ¥ Sp el Begett hee 
Real Lays tee OO. OS AIA la ae 
Small-scale industry as 
“Nominal ¥3 3000 3000 3100 43750 M ellie pains’ 2) 
Real é 2407 2068 1840 1499 141-110 -18.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Central Bank of Ecuador. 


“Real wages are expressed in 1978 sucres and were calculated by deflating nominal wages by the national (urban) consumer price index. 


Table 19 


ECUADOR: EVOLUTION OF ANNUAL MINIMUM WAGES 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOWANCES 
aed 
Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983 Le 
1980 1981 1982 1983 


Current sucres 


Total remuneration . 69 200 69 200 72 705 98 355 99.4 - 5.1 35.3 

Minimum wage 48000 48000 49200 61200 100.0 - 2.5 24.4 

Bonuses“ 13 000 13 000 13 325 16 575 122.2 . 2.5 24.4 

Allowances” 8 200 8 200 10 180 20 580 32.3 - 24.1 102.2 
1978 sucres 

Tetesteenancrmioe; «69638 1.47 69994431235 39290 765  -142 -9.5 8.9 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Central Bank of Ecuador and W. Spurrier Baquerizo, A nilisis semanal, various issues. 
“Corresponds to three additional monthly wages per year (13th, 14th and 15th months). Includes an allowance known as 
“Compensacién”, the allowance proper, and the transport allowance. 
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Taking into account the allowances and bonuses which are usually added to the minimum wage, 
annual income increased 35% during 1983, representing a drop of 9% in real terms (see table 19). 

During July 1983 there was also an increase in the basic salary for teachers from 5 000 to 6 300 
sucres per month, although only half of that adjustment was put into effect during the year. In 
October, the “fourteenth month” salary bonus for public servants was raised from one to two monthly 
minimum wages (from 5 600 to 11 200 sucres) and a similar proposal in favour of the private sector 
was submitted to the Congress. 

As the adjustment in the minimum wage was insufficient to compensate for the increase in 
domestic prices, especially those of food, labour protests and demand for higher wages continued 
during the year. The workers’ confederation (FUT) demanded an increase in the minimum wage to 
10 000 sucres per month and an increase of 3 000 sucres in all wages up to 20 000 sucres. 


5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


a) Monetary developments 


Among the purposes and goals included in the Economic Stabilization Programme of March 
1983, there are several which helped in different ways to contain monetary expansion. Thus, the 
Programme limited the public sector deficit to a maximum of 4% of the gross domestic product and 
established that net indebtedness of the non-financial public sector-should not exceed 6 billion sucres 
by the end of the year, in order not to affect credit to the private sector. Likewise, ceilings were placed 
on the increase in liabilities of private banks (23.5%) and on the net domestic assets of the Central 
Bank, which must not exceed 21 billion sucres at year-end. Moreover, it was laid down that the 
expansion in money and credit’should be the minimum necessary to support the anticipated growth 
of the economy, so as to avoid excessive pressure on foreign exchange availability and on domestic 
prices. 

In line with these objectives, the money supply increased 25% between December 1982 and 
December 1983: a percentage which was not even half that of the rise in domestic consumer prices 
and which was also well below the increase in the gross domestic product at current prices (see 
table 20). The lack of money in circulation which has affected the evolution of economic activity for 


Table 20 
ECUADOR: MONETARY BALANCE 


End-year balance 
(billions of-sucres) 


1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983” 1983° 


Growth rates 


Money 61.8 73.1 87.7 27 15.3 18.3 27.3 24.9 
Currency outside banks 17.4 20.5 24.5 23.9 13.9 17.8 34.6 24.5 
Demand deposits 44.4 52.6 63.2 235 15.9 18.5 24.6 P23) 

Factors of expansion 103.8 122.6 163.3 29.2 16.2 18.2 46.0 

Foreign assets (net) 15.8 9.5 9.9 oe! -31.2 -39.7 30.0 
Domestic credit 88.0 LISs 153.4 26.7 32.6 28.6 47.2 

Government 3.5 3.8 79 -8.2 -6.0 8.5 79 
Private sector W22 94.3 124.5 28.0 535c1 30.7 45.2 
Financial institutions 12.3 15.0 21.0 40.9 46.7 22.0 56.0 

Factors of absorption 42.0 49,5 75.6 31.5 1735 18.0 76.0 
Quasi-money (savings and 
time deposits) 139 20.5 19.6 23.1 10.4 47.5 19 
Government deposits 11.4 6.5 23.0 21.0 50.7 -42.4 147.8 
Bonds 2 15.8 18.1 34.8 18.7 26.2 21.0 
Other items (net) 4.2 Guy 14.9 TT -17.1 60.0 

Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, April 1984. 

Balances at end of September. "Balances at end of September 1983 with respect to the same month of 1982. “Increase from 


December to December. 
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_ some years and has helped to increase the recession thus became more acute during the year. In the 
_ last months of the year, however, the adoption of some measures such as the reduction of the 
compulsory cash reserves of banks, an increase in rediscount levels and the gradual elimination of 
_ Prior import deposits, freed monetary resources and partly relieved the problems of lack of liquidity. 
Currency outside banks and demand deposits (including those in the Central Bank) both 
increased around 25%. During the year, up until November, however, the former increased much 
more rapidly than the latter. Up to September, the means of payment increased 27% with respect to 
the same month of the preceding year. As in the previous two years, the expansion of domestic credit 
(47%) was the main cause of money creation. Unlike what happened in 1981 and 1982, the increase 
in net international reserves also helped to foster the expansion of the means of payment, which grew 
by 30% between September 1982 and September 1983, although its influence was much less than that 
of domestic credit because of its lower amount in absolute terms. 

Among the various components of credit, that channelled to the private sector was much more 
important and contributed decisively to the expansion of the money supply. For its part, credit 
granted to the government increased 58% between September 1982 and September 1983, despite the 
decrease in the fiscal deficit. This increase was due to the fact that external credit was hard to obtain 
and the government had to resort with increasing frequency to the Central Bank in order to finance its 
deficit. Finally, credit granted to financial institutions increased 56% in that period. 

Government deposits played an important role in offsetting the factors which contributed to an 
increase in the money supply. At the end of September they exceeded time and savings deposits, after 
having increased nearly 2.5 times with respect to September of the previous year. Furthermore, in the 
first nine months of 1983 government deposits in the Central Bank increased from 6.5 billion sucres 
to nearly 23 billion, while in October they went up to 78.3 billion. The absorption effect exerted on the 
money supply by this remarkable increase in deposits, however, was cancelled out toa great extent by 
the increase from 7.9 to 66.6 billion sucres in October of credit granted to the government by the 
Central Bank. 

Savings and time deposits, in contrast, increased very little in the period September 1982- 
September 1983, and they even decreased slightly with respect to their level at the end of 1982. Due to 
the acceleration of inflation, the rise in the nominal interest rate was insufficient to encourage 
savings. 

ts the first 10 months of 1983, credit granted by the banking system increased 52% with respect 
to the same period of 1982. Loans intended for agriculture increased 37% in that period, those for 
industry grew by 60%, but those granted to commerce rose by only 20%. In contrast, loans for other 
activities more than doubled. 

At the end of the year the outstanding balance of credits granted by the Central Bank came to 
around 92 billion sucres, or 41.6 billion more than the year before. Of that amount, 20.2 billion were 
stabilization credits related to the conversion into sucres of the external debt of the private sector. 
The Central Bank was authorized to discount documents arising from credits obtained abroad 
(assuming the debt) and to convert the liabilities into sucres. Furthermore, among the agreements 
signed with creditor banks for refinancing the external private debt, a line of credit for financing 
imports, to operate through the banking and financial system, was established in the Central Bank. 

With the aim of promoting domestic savings and, at the same time, relieving the liquidity 
problems of banking and financial institutions, and activating their operations, interest rates were 
raised on two occasions during the year, rediscount quotas were expanded, and the compulsory cash 
reserves of banks were reduced by 2 points, both for demand deposits (to 20%) and savings (to 10%), 
thus freeing around 1.2 billion sucres for the use of the banking system. : 

In March the interest rate for loans was raised from 15% to 16%, and in October it went up 
again to 19%. The interest rate for time deposits was set at between 13% and 15%, but savings and 
loans associations (known as Mutual Societies) were authorized to pay up to 1 point more to 
depositors. 


b) Government income and expenditure 


Since 1982;a strict policy to control and restrict public expenditure has been implemented with 
the aim of reducing the fiscal deficit, which had reached extremely high levels in previous years and 
which was increasingly difficult to finance, particularly with external resources. In fact, in that year it 
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was possible to halt the increase in the deficit, and its proportion with respect to the gross domestic 
product was slightly reduced (from 5.8% to 5.3%). The same objectives remained in force during 
1983, and a series of measures designed to increase income and to reduce expenditure were adopted. 

Thus, in the Economic Stabilization Programme of March 1983 the intention of continuing 
with the rearrangement of public finances and the restriction of expenditure was reaffirmed, while 
taking into account the need to grant additional resources to repair the damage caused by floods in the 

coastal region, as well as the funds which might be required for wage increases. It was also laid down 
that the overall deficit of the public sector should not exceed 4% of the gross domestic product in 1983 
(in 1982 the proportion had been 7.5%), and recommendations were formulated on the need for the 
prices of public goods and services to be sufficiently high to cover production costs, together with 
others about the maximum limits of public sector indebtedness. 

The following measures taken during the year brought more resources to the State directly or 
indirectly, or contributed to a reduction in expenditure: increased fuel prices (except that of gasoline, 
which had gone up in 1982); increased rates for electricity and other public services; the elimination 
of Tax Credit Certificates which favoured exporters; additional surcharges on imports, and several 
tax increases. In addition, the number of public service posts was frozen, except in education and 
health, a law on economic regulation and control of public expenditure was adopted, and a National 
Emergency Fund was established. 

The budgetary income of the government increased 32% in 1983, while total expenditure rose 
only 15%. As a result, income covered 77% of total expenditure, compared with only 67% in 1982. 
The deficit, for is part, which in 1982 had amounted to 21.6 billion sucres, dropped to 17.4 billion in 
1983, a sum equivalent to 3% of the gross domestic product (see table 21). 


Table 21 


ECUADOR: STATE BUDGET INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Millions of sucres Growth rates 

1980 1981 1982 1983° 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 

1. Total income’ 37 631 39297 44889 59358 21.1 630 44 14.2 32.2 

Current income 38512 40510 46680 60013 20:7 462.3 52 ee 28.6 

Traditional 2 OT 25-579 25 oe ea 10.7 oe ae. 6.1 1.4 26.2 

Tax revenue 22,443. 25 [44° 24 455 ~ SL 2D 10.1 Zh 5.8 2.9 27.9 

Direct 4179 Gist 6 101 6 188 13.7 222 46.9 -0.6 1.4 

Indirect 8 616 8 098 9856 15 065 17.8 32.0 EGO eect. 7 52.9 

On foreign trade 9 650 9 509 8476 10002 ae 5 -15  -10.9 18.0 

Other income 1 470 1 635 1 302 1 218 2301 58.6 11:2 > =204 -6.5 

From pretroleum 14229 15131 20945 27540 101.5 227.1 63> 584 bashes 

Transfers 367 - - - 

2. Total expenditure 47557 59395 66536 76777 7.8, 968.7.) 24.9.7 120, pA 

3. Deficit (1-2) -9 926 -20098 -21647 -17419 -28.0 94.3 102.5 7.7, =19:5 
4. Financing 5 733 16838 21647 17 419 
Net indebtedness 5 956 8501" “19 543" 19597 
Foreign ESF FP GSBe SY SSR ie 20 
Domestic 4 403 643 9 555) 221847 
Use of special resources Cia 9 77 1 823 18 
Cash balances‘ -284 -1220 281, -2 196 
Difference (3 - 4)4 4193 3260 . 


Source: Central Bank of Ecuador. 
a -e , 

P . 2 - ¢ i c i i j if; 

ee peat ; Total net income. Taxes paid with tax credit certificates and agrarian reform bonds have been 
educted. tilization or net accumulation of funds during the period in question, according to whether the balance is positive or 


ey dp. . 
negative. Payments deferred to the following year, less payments made in respect of expenditures of the preceding year 
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However, the increases in income and expenditure during the year were a good deal less than 
the rise in domestic prices. Income, and especially expenditure, consequently diminished in real 
terms. In the case of expenditure this was achieved despite the high cost implied by wage adjustments, 
disbursements made to deal with the emergency caused by national disasters, and the increase in 
construction costs and in prices of imported goods caused by the rise in the exchange rate. The 
external debt service also grew (in sucres) with the devaluation, although payments of principal 
diminished due to the debt renegotiation. Thus, while interest payments on the external debt 
increased 26% in 1983, payments of principal (which are not included in total expenditure) 
diminished to less than one half in sucres. —_ 

On the other hand, the devaluation helped to raise fiscal income from exports of crude 
petroleum and derivatives effected by the State petroleum corporation (CEPE). Petroleum income, 
which constitutes 45% of current income, increased 32% in 1983. The rise in domestic fuel prices 
(except for gasoline) also contributed to this increase. 

Tax revenue, for its part (which represents 42% of total income), increased 28% during 1983, 
mainly due to a substantial rise (53%) in indirect taxes. Among these, taxes on transactions and 
services, on beer and on cigarettes grew by 56% and taxes on the sale of petroleum derivatives 
increased by 35%. 

In contrast, according to preliminary data direct tax revenue seems to have increased very little, 
while that from duties on foreign trade probably rose 18%. The decrease by one-third in the value of 
imports of goods in 1983 meant a fall in tax revenue for the State estimated at around 4.5 billion 
sucres. However, this lower income was compensated by the special duties imposed on imports: 5% 
on imports of essential goods (Schedule I-a); 8% on necessary goods (Schedule I-b) and 15% on 
purchases of non-essential goods (Schedule II). Another measure which helped to improve the 
government's financial situation was the elimination of the Tax Credit Certificates (CAT) issued to 
exporters. In 1982 this subsidy cost the government 1 790 million sucres, but the amount dropped to 
655 million in 1983. 

There were also fundamental changes in the way the fiscal deficit was financed. In the first 
place, it was entirely financed by indebtedness, which, unlike the preceding year, was 100% domestic. 
In 1982, in contrast, 51% of the net indebtedness had been with the exterior. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary. 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to examine the recessive situation in El Salvador by applying 
traditional categories of economic analysis. The protracted political conflict suffered by the 
Salvadorian community is a central issue in political, economic, social and institutional spheres. The 
country’s depressed economy —made apparent by a considerably reduced level of activity, an 
extremely high rate of unemployment and severe maladjustments in balance of payments and fiscal 
accounts— has aggravated the factors deriving directly from the above-mentioned conflict, namely a 
large and continuing loss of life and widespread damage to the economic infrastructure. ! In addition, 
the internal armed confrontation has become progressively more international in its effects owing to 
the recent influence of external participants. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this prolonged and intense political struggle and the particularly 
adverse local conditions arising from international economic developments over the past four years, 


the national economy still shows some signs of normality within a framework of severe depression 


and undeniable deterioration in average living standards. In this respect the progresssive decline of 
the gross domestic product in the four preceding years was detained in 1983 when levels similar to 
those of 1982 were recorded. Although the gross domestic product per capita fell for the fifth 
consecutive year —to a level equivalent to that of 1961— the fact that the total product remained 
static in 1983 represented a turning point in the trend observed in preceding years (see table 1 and 
figure 1). ; 

This development was influenced by two circumstances. In the first place there was a modest 
revival in the volume and value of exports in comparison with the extremely depressed levels of the 
year- before, although in the case of coffee —the country’s main export commodity— it was necessary 
to resort to considerable stock withdrawals. Secondly, government expenditure rose significantly, 
especially in the case of capital investment, thereby exerting some dynamic influences through its 
direct and indirect effects. 

A considerable inward flow of external financing —especially from official bilateral sources— 
also influenced the performance of the economy in the year under review. This financing was not only 
of assistance in boosting public investment (as already mentioned) but also enabled the country to 
maintain a higher importing capacity than any other Central American country. 

Private investment, on the other hand, continued to contract for the fifth consecutive year, a 
situation attributable to the generalized climate of uncertainty affecting the private sector and the 
depressed economic outlook. To this was added the fact that existing capital availabilities continued to 
diminish rapidly owing to lack of adequate replenishment. Private consumption, too, again declined 
because of the contraction of real wages and supply maladjustments deriving from the abnormal 
situation of the country. The dramatic nature of this decline is only too evident when it is borne in 
mind that real per capita consumption in 1983 barely reached the level attained in 1960. 

As regards internal supply, farming output again fell, although less than in the three preceding 
years. The lower rate of contraction was due to expansion in the cultivation of sugar-cane and most 
basic grains partly carried out on land formerly subjected to agrarian reform. On the other hand 
building activity rose for the first time since 1977, as a result of a higher level of government 
investment. Manufacturing production also rose for the first time since 1978, though only to a very 
limited extent owing to low domestic demand and a drop in intra-Central American trade. A growth 


1 Several panies have been made of the material damage caused by the armed conflict. The press makes frequent mention of a figure of 
US$ 600 million, whereas, according to an estimate drawn up by the Chamber of Industry and Commerce of E] Salvador, the figure is around 


US$ 1 billion. 
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of almost 39% was also recorded in value-added for basic services together with a small decline in the 
case of other services. ae 

The management of economic policy in 1983 was affected by the decidedly sombre underlying 
economic situation and by the very tense political conditions that had built up in previous years. In 
1982 a civilian coalition government had taken over the administration after an electoral process in 
which the complete range of Salvadorian community groups had not been represented. The 
continuation of civil and military confrontation within the country, coupled with a growing 
polarization of positions and the breakdown, in practice, of the governing coalition, caused the revival 
in 1983 of an atmosphere of scepticism among the country’s economic agents. 

The aggravation of internal and international controversy and its coincidence with the 
intensification of armed conflict resulted in a gradual decline in efficacy of the policy of economic 


= Table 1 


EL SALVADOR: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic-product at market prices 


(millions of dollars at 1970 prices) 2 316 2 276 2 079 1 906 1 800 1 799 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 4.52 4.66 4.80 4.94 5.08 5.23 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(in dollars at 1970 prices) 512 489 433 386 354 344 


Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 6.4 -1.7 -8.7 -8.3 -5.6 - 
Per capita gross domestic product 3:3 -4.6 -11.3 -10.9 -8.3 -2.9 
Gross domestic income, in real terms” 0.4 -14 -11.9 -10.3 -5.9 -1.4 
Terms of trade (goods and services) -22.4 -49 -12.2 -11.8 -0.7 45h, 
Current value of exports 
(goods and services) -15.2 oie -4.0 -23.9 -11.0 12.0 
Current value of imports 
(goods and services) 12.9 3.9 -6.8 -0.8 -10.4 3.0 
Consumer prices 

December - December 14.6 14.8 18.6 11.6 13.8 135 

Variation between annual averages 133 Dg 17.4 14.8 jo ez 13.2 
Money Sd, 21.6 7.2 -0.8 4.7 1.3° 
Real minimum wages* -5.9 ey -6.1 -12.9 -10.5 -11.7 
Unemployment rates* a7 6.7 16.2 25.0 30.0 30.0 
Current government income -13.1 18.3 -14.4 48 1.4 14.4 
Total government expenditure 12.2 12.8 17.6 1s Bl 4.8 18.5 
Fiscal deficit/total government expenditure® 11.3 7.0 5255 37.2 39:3 41.4 
Fiscal deficit/ gross domestic product* wi ied 5.6 TS 8.1 9.3 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -285 10 45 -231 -218 -151 
Balance on current account -292 15 -1 -272 -271 -239 
Balance on capital account 348 -149 -74 223 242 418 
Variation in net international reserves 57 -128 -69 -43 -27 179 
Disbursed global external debt 986 939 1 176 1 471 1 683 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

teeu figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect, less net factor payments to the rest of the world and net 

private donations. “Variation between October 1982 and October 1983. “Real mini i 

for harvesting of coffee, sugar cane and cotton. “Percentages. siren 10's gbdie a aa 
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__ adjustment and stabilization, the main mechanisms for which were established in 1982.? To the 
extent that the main anerransna apd, ladjustments progressively acquired the character of 
_ permanence and continuity, the administration (regarded as transitory in view of the electoral 
calendar established by the Constituent Assembly) endeavoured to fulfill certain goals as laid down in 
2 the stabilization programme, but at the same time had to bow to unforeseen pressures. _ 
ig Thus, with respect to government finances, a substantial reduction of the fiscal deficit had been 
envisaged at the beginning of the year to be attained through the combined expedients of raising 
revenue —in particular from taxation— and restricting expenditure. Some amendments in tax 
_legislation were introduced but proved insufficient owing to delays in the discussion and legalization 
of the proposed reforms and the fact that they were less comprehensive than had been foreseen. Thus 
tax coefficient only rose from 10.7% in 1982 to 11.3% in 1983. As for the policy of restricted 
expenditure, two circumstances conspired against the fulfilment of the originally approved budget: 
firstly, the larger outlays assigned to security and defence and the repair of damage to physical 
q infrastructure and, secondly, the increasing debt-servicing (interest and amortization) costs. 
; 


Moreover, although an austere current expenditure budget had been considered, a more expansive 
) capital expenditure policy was deliberately adopted with a view to safeguarding minimum levels of 
economic activity and employment. The joint effect of sluggish income performance and severe 
expansion of expenditure was that the fiscal deficit, far from contracting as programmed early in the 
year, rose from the equivalent of 8.1% of gross domestic product in 1982 to 9.3% in 1983. 
4 _ The country’s external accounts, for their part, showed a certain improvement. The balance-of- 
payments current account deficit fell from US$ 271 million in 1982 to US$ 239 million in 1983 as a 
__result of a recovery of 12% in the value of exports of goods and services and a much smaller rise in the 
cost of imports. The growth of exports of goods was basically due to a significarit increase in the value 
of non-traditional exports, which rose from US$ 44 million to US$ 67 million, partly in response to 
the considerable effort made by the authorities in recent years to increase and diversify exports. On 
the other hand, however, the improved position in the trade deficit was partially offset by an increase 
in net factor service payments. Even more significant than the evolution of the balance-of-payments 
current aceount was that recorded in the capital account. This showed a notable surplus (of almost 
US$ 420 million) which enabled the level of international reserves to rise by US$ 180 million. Net 
incoming capital came from bilateral official sources —including approximately US$ 150 million 
donated by the Government of the United States, from multilateral sources and from the rephasing of 
part of the short-term external public debt. The external imbalance was thus attenuated in 1983 and 
the country acquired greater scope for manoeuvre owing to the rising levels of external credit. 

The slackening of inflationary pressures was another economic policy objective in 1983. With 
this in mind, and in contrast with developments in preceding years, public service tariffs were frozen 
and maximum price levels were established for basic food products. However, and despite the fact 
that import prices rose only slightly, inflation continued to rise, reaching an average annual variation 
of 13.2% compared with 11.7% in 1982. This acceleration of inflation took place mainly in the second 
half of the year, food products being those most affected. 

To the foregoing was added a very restrictive wage policy which kept minimum nominal wage 
levels totally unchanged. This led to a drop in average real wages which in turn contributed to the 
already-mentioned reduction in the levels of private consumption and most probably to a further 
deterioration in income distribution. 

Finally, monetary policy was kept essentially consistent with the economic adjustment 
programme. The supply of means of payment rose moderately, as did the expansion of credit. In 
addition, deposit receipts in the financial intermediation system rose steeply —consisting almost 
entirely of time deposits— partly as a result of the difficulty of converting local financial holdings into 
foreign currencies under the exchange control system in force. As for the exchange rate policy, the 
operation of a dual rate was maintained and neither the official nor the preferential rate underwent 
any substantial alteration in 1983. as i 

To sum up, under the prevailing conditions of political tension, it is extremely difficult to apply 
any economic policy programme, especially when the Government is not at all times in control of the 


’ 


2A contingency agreement amounting to US$ 50 million was reached with the International Monetary Fund in 1982 together with a 


i i illi jec i i shich covered the whole of 1983. 
compensatory financing agreement for 37 million subject to a disbursement period which covered the 
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Figure 1 
EL SALVADOR: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Gross domestic product 


Consumer prices 


Net capital movements ceceeoee™ 


* Trade balance® 


Balance on current account© 


Interest 


Exports of goods 
and services 


1970 1972 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
4Annual growth rate. 
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dollars at current prices which were converted to constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated for this purpose by ECLAC. 
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Table 2 


EL SALVADOR: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown Ssoonythersies 
1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 19837 1980. 1981 1982 1983° 
Total supply 2297 2130 2135 116.7 120.2 118.7 -10.8— =: 5 ee & 0.2 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 1906 1800 1799 100.0 100.0 1000 -87 -83 -5.6 - 
Imports of goods and 
_- services 391 550M 65369 16:7 20 2 187 E20 GD F15:5) 1.7 
Total demand 2297 2130 2135 116.7 120.22 118.7. -108 -8.1 -7.3 0.2 
Domestic demand 1969. 1855 Sly ~-99.8 100.7 10100 116 - 59. .-59. -19 
Gross domestic investment 276 234 244° "13:2 13.8 1318-320 3.9 -15.0 4.1 
Gross fixed investment 264 236 225" 1209 14.2" 12:4" =280" 108-106 =5.5 
Public 145 116 2.8 5 ses 8.1 Hed wei Lz) 
Private 119 120 9.2 6.7 w 47.6 -14.5 0.3 
Construction 110 108 5.1 6.3 .. 19.2 -16.0 -2.2 
Machinery andequipment 154 128 Ss 6.8 ce . 33.8 -66 --16.7 
Stock variation i -2 21 1.2 -0.4 12 
Total consumption 1693 1619 1573 866 869 874 -73 -62 -44 -28 
General government 282 278 208. 210.7. a9 13.1. 14.9i— = -5.6 3.5 -16 -3.6 
Private VAT 16341, 1305. 75:9 13:8 2 125 -7.5 -8.0 5.0 -2.7 
Exports of goods and 
services 328 277 S18 — 916.9 29195 66 17.7. -6.3 -19.1 -15.6 148 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. 
“Preliminary figures. »The figures for exports and imports of goods and services were taken from balance of payments data expressed in 


country’s entire territorial area. While it is true that international aid, especially that provided 
bilaterally by the United States, made it possible to increase the net international reserves, the 
generalized debility of the economy and reluctance on the part of the local private sector to maintain 
—and even less to expand— its productive activities continued. 

All the foregoing developments took place in the framework of continuing armed conflict at a 
high cost in human lives and the cumulative backwardness implicit in a fifth consecutive year of 
decline in per capita gross domestic product, with the consequent high level of unemployment 
(despite a strong emigratory flow), deteriorating real wages and, in general, the dramatic situation 
facing the Salvadorian people. If to these circumstances is added a severe contraction in the formation 
of private capital and the complex web of factors underlying the prevailing political tensions, the 
possibilities of short-term improvement are constantly diminishing over the years. 


a) Total supply and demand 


2. Trends in economic activity 


The total supply position in 1983 was similar to that of the preceding year, causing a consequent 
break in the steady deterioration observed in this respect since 1979. Between the latter year and 1982 
this contraction had been equivalent to a total of 26%. The performance in 1983 was the result of a 
combination of two factors: stagnation in the evolution of the gross domestic product and a slight 
increase in the volume of external purchases (see table 2). 

In the case of domestic productive activity, the continuing negative trend of recent years was 
halted by the positive effect of a certain dynamism in some sectors: such as manufacturing, 
construction and transport (which are high sources of employment), as against the persistent decline 


of others, such as agriculture and mining. 
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From the point of view of demand, a notable increase in the volume of external sales coincided 
with a further deterioration in overall domestic demand (though to a lesser extent than in preceding 
years). As for exports, the 15% expansion in the year represented a welcome recovery after a drop of 
36% recorded in the three preceding years. This increase was due on the one hand to larger export 
volumes in the case of some important items (this in turn being the result of a degree of recovery in 
agricultural output), and on the other —as in the case of coffee— to stock reductions in view of the 
policy of seeking new external markets in the light of the precarious foreign exchange situation. 

With regard to domestic demand, an increase in gross internal investment was offset by 
contractions in government and private consumption (for the fifth year running in the latter 
instance). 

Efforts were made to invigorate the economic system by resort to public expenditure, though 
this was somewhat contradictory to the stabilization policy envisaged in the agreements reached in 
1982 with the International Monetary Fund. In the case of public capital expenditure —by both the 
central government and decentralized agencies— the increase was attributable to the continuation of 
some important public works, to the need to replace a significant part of the infrastructure destroyed 
or damaged by acts of sabotage against communication installations, power transmission lines, 
bridges and roads and to other undertakings carried out for defence purposes. The overall increase 
recored, however, was lower than that foreseen since it was decided to proceed only with fully 
financed projects. @ 

Part of the investment expenditure referred to above was financed by resort to the national 
credit system and to international financial support (from the U.S. Agency for International 
Development and the Inter-American Development Bank). Resources were thus devoted to road 
works and housing; although these activities were of little significance in absolute terms when 
compared with the levels of construction carried out in the first years of the second half of the 
preceding decade, they nevertheless contributed to an upswing in investment, which contrasted with 
the constant deterioration that had taken place_ from 1979 to 1982. 

Finally, private consumption fell by almost 3% in 1983, to a level of 30% below that of 1978. 
One of the determining factors in this reduction was the effect of the official wage-freeze policy 
applied at a time when inflation was increasing at a higher rate than in the preceding year. Thus 
during the crisis of 1983 the level of satisfaction of basic needs continued to fall, adversely affecting 
one of the most significant welfare indicators. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


After four years of substantial reductions in the gross domestic product, this pointer remained 
static in 1983. The production of goods dropped by 1% and that of other services by 0.5%, being 
compensated by an increase of 3% in basic services. In the case of the production of goods, farm 
output fell by 3% while that of the building and manufacturing sectors rose by 4 and 1% respectively 
compared with the preceding year (see table 3). 

1) Agriculture. As already noted, the index of agricultural production (including livestock) fell 
by almost 3%. The level reached was 21% lower than in 1980 and was equivalent to that recorded in 
1970 (since when there had been an increase in population of close on 40%). A point deserving 
mention in this connection is the considerable variety of results in the case of individual commodities. 
In the export group a marked decline in production occurred in the two main crops —coffee and 
cotton— with an increment for the second year running in the case of sugar cane. As for items 
produced predominantly for local consumption, a high rate of increase was observed in the output of 
most basic grains (maize, beans and rice) though the production of sorghum fell sharply (see table 4). 

The armed conflict that has persisted in the country for the past few years continued to 
influence results in the farming sector, probably to a greater extent in 1983 than formerly. In fact, this 
conflict generated great uncertainty owing to its political nature and especially because part of the 
farming area could not be fully exploited. It also caused a reduction in levels of productivity by area 
and by worker occupied in view of its persistence on various fronts. This, however, did not affect the 
main sugar-cane production areas, which are situated in the western part of the country. On the other 
hand, in some instances, such as cotton, the postponement of precise decisions on the application of 
the agrarian reform programme continued to have adverse effects on rented property. 
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Table 3 


EL SALVADOR: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY TYPE OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


Millions o Percentage eS 
1970 dollars breakdown iin aati 


1980 1981 1982 1983° 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Ta TATE Ai. GMC LLL Le 


Gross domestic product” 1920 1 761 1 662 1662 100.0 100.0 100.0 -8.7 -83 -5.6 - 


Goods. 980 898 847 837 51.4 50.5 49.6 -8.7 -84 -5.7. -L1 
Agriculture, hunting, 
forestry and fishing DF eSB Try5 12) we! A98: = 30.6 29.660 :29/5 ii Sede rsd) ehh 
Mining and quarrying 3 3 3 & WO2 ee Dhe Dadbs ode 2h - - 
Manufacturing Bio. IPI 1 2IOK BEE ATS ed Ome 16M pe 10,7 \510:5. oe 8A 0.8 
Construction 74 63 62 64 3.0 3.8 318) 2222.65 193, ged 43 
Basic services IGHwOES 244 1478 8GO! Sr B.Ger BT 5.62 ABS 5G TBS 
Electricity, gas and water 54 52 50 51 16 28 3.0 <-20 =3.0. 295229 
Transport, storage and 
communications 113. +100 94 96 5.3 DBs “gOtL gel! Lees HO AO.) Ze 
Other services 791 735 7Ol 705 41.6 40.8 41.7 -8.0 -7.0 -4.6 -0.5 
Commerce, finance insti- 
tutions and insurance 336" P2885 2585 25855-2038 17:3 153 F-16084 1 104 ~ 208 
Ownership of dwellings 80 83 85 BO S:Op aidsled Sikew 42529 «89326 716 
Community, social and 
personal services® StS ~iwees 396 1 561) 2 17 5eel9 4 213 02h 7 9-29 oth 06 
Government services 220 225" 230" 233 84~ 164 13.8 FI eects OFe west hs mca be 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. 
“Preliminary figures. ’ As the individual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not 
necessarily tally with the latter. “Includes restaurants, hotels and business services. 


In the case of coffee, production levels once again fell steeply. There were various reasons for 
this, among which were the effects of climate, the existence of plant rot (rust), uncertainty among 
producers concerning the terms of land reform with reference to areas of between 100 and 500 
hectares (a doubt only cleared up in the last few days of the year), and the military conflict itself, which 
made it impossible to give adequate attention to plantations in certain parts of the country. A further 
aspect in this connection was that, according to official reports, agricultural producers failed to make 
efficient use of bridging loans offered by the banking system, thereby allowing fertilization levels to 
decline. Coffee exports, however, rose as a result of considerable withdrawals from stocks. 

Cotton output fell for the fifth successive year. Determining factors in this respect were 
uncertainties arising from the land reform project and its possible expansion and the circumstance 
that the most important cotton-growing area lies in the eastern part of the country, which has been 
the main scene of the armed conflict. 

With the 27% i ncrease in production of sugar cane a level similar to that of 1975 was reached. 
This increase was the result of a substantial expansion in areas under cultivation and a significant 
growth in productivity per area. This was partly due to the programme of subsidies in favour of 
producers conducted by the official institution INAZUCAR by means of prices, credit concessions and 
special terms for the use of fertilizers. 

With regard to basic grains, most of the crops showed a certain degree of recovery after the 
considerable falls recorded in preceding years. In particular, incentives were granted to some land- 
reform beneficiaries by means of relatively attractive guaranteed prices and adequate credits. Rice 
production rose*by 22% and that of maize by 11%. These higher output levels, however, were still 
lower than those attained in 1980 (by 13% in the case of maize and 29% in that of rice). On the other 
hand bean production, which is relatively less important, was almost 9% higher in 1983 than in 1980. 
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At all events, the comparatively favourable results of the output of grains alleviated to some extent 
the pressure on foreign exchange required to supply some of these basic food products habitually 
consumed by the population. 

As for meat production, partial information from official sources indicates that results were 
comparatively negative, although less so than in previous years. The number of cattle slaughtered 
apparently remained unchanged in 1983 after the marked contractions recorded in 1981 and 1982; 
while pig slaughtering fell by 2% compared with the year before when a fairly high increase had been 
recorded. 

The country’s animal stock —both cattle and pigs— remained precarious throughout the year. 
Four factors combined to reduce the livestock inventory: the armed conflict which had continued for 
several years, the high extraction rate —carried out in a disorganized manner to meet urgent food 
requirements and keep up the flow of exports—, the reactions of stock breeders vis-a-vis land reform, 
and, finally, the limited scope of animal health and reproduction programmes. In practice, despite 
preliminary estimates which had envisaged an almost continuous reduction in slaughtering rates, 
extraction figures have risen progressively as a result of depletion of the total stock, thereby 
establishing one of the main obstacles to the country’s future livestock development. 

On the other hand, although precise official estimates are not available, it should be mentioned 
that some fairly important efforts have been made to increase poultry production in terms of meat as 
well as eggs. 

Finally, milk production fell again in 1983, although at a noticeably lower rate than in preceding 
years. Unlike the case of grains, this reduction stemmed from additional pressures on the demand for 
imported supplies. 


Table 4 


EL SALVADOR: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 
1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 1983? ————H— 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of agricultural 
production (1968 = 100) 112.0 145.3 142.5 129.6 115.1 111.9% -7.2 -94 -11.2  -2.8° 


Crop farming 1124 142.22 1402 1264 111.2 us D4 OBS 120 
Livestock raising 110.9 1561 150.6 140.6 132.2 = 2A2ZS) \p-6:6-, 425.9 
Production of main crops‘ 
For export 
Coffee 7912 3587 4094 3825 3796 3446 -08 -15.1 -08 -92 
Ginned cotton 1207 1616 1 349 948 871 826 -4.3 -29.7 -8.1 -5.2 
Sugar cane 1587.3 166. , 2.5642 263. 12.372. \ 30165-22811 ene 
For domestic consumption 
Maize 7912 9565 11473 10919 8999 9960. 07-48 -176 9 107 
Beans — 636 838 852 834 828 927 -15.6:1>24. 4-077 120 
Milled rice 625 818 858 709 501 611 4.3 -17.6 -29.3 22.0 
Sorghum 3200. 3.800 3.041, .2:950.. 2.700 ..2 217. -12.7 3.0 8 5 


Stock-raising indicators 
Number of animals 


slaughtered 
ees 147 187 185 148 145 145 -89 -20.0 -2.0 - 
igs 158 Lid 126 121 143 140 -16.0 -40 182 -2.0 
Poultry + é.. 35 36 ae 29 eg 
Other products is 
Milk 218 319) BST 3212 267 © 26144 Oo ee 6 eae aus 
Eggs 341 599 809 800 844 nn eae et Sik ee See ane 
pees Eas on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. 
reliminary figures. Estimated on the basis of variations in value added at constant prices “In thousands of qui i 
Esti : quintals, with th 
ie oR One of tons. “Thousands of head. ‘Millions of pounds of meat. T2wok 
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Table 5 
EL SALVADOR: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 


1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 — 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of value added 
(1970 = 100) 138.2 133.4 119.5 109.5 110.4 -15.5 -10.4 -84 0.8 
Foodstuffs, beverages and 7 
tobacco £440 wiih 5G 1268 9019945117 5ly G144h VieTi2ix e+ 407220 
Textiles, clothing and 
leather products 95.8 402.31, .89.6.-971,.2.60 723 5 16.5) -124) 420.5. 15 
Textiles 64.7 62.0 497 33.6 spe urdhed = 19.8.5 +2324 
Clothing, footwear and 
other leather products 131.6 1488 141.4 127.1 » -l41 -5.0  -10.1 ee 
Wood and paper 129.0" 1396 129.5 TO20" 105.15 0-19.10 -, -7.2- 2735 3.0 
Wood and its manufactures 136.3 139.0 143.7 130.4 a 208 34 -9.3 
Paper and paper products 123.1 140.2 119.0 80.7 TO 1 SIR. 25202 
Chemicals and petroleum and 
rubber products 126.7. 1166 1004 967 87.0 -176 -13.9 -3.7 -10.0 
Chemical products 1132 969 879 908 ge c2lGy 292 3.2 
Petroleum and rubber 
products 148.0 147.7 1241 116.1 .. 713.0 -16.0 -6.5 =m 
Non-metallic mineral products 140.5 1042 1184 102.3 1023 -214 13.7 -13.6 - 
Machinery and metal products 158.6 163.5 120.0 105.8 1036 -19.9 -266 -118  -2.0 
Metal products 17391576 9 156.0 1279651285 =195">"197 05.9% 205 
Machinery and equipment 151.1 1660 1189 97.1 884 -20.1 -284 -183 -9.0 
Other manufactures 1149 1194 884 749 . 14.5  -26.0 -15.3 ve 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. 
“Preliminary figures based on partial indicators. 


ii) Manufacturing. The negative trend of manufacturing production in the period 1979-1982 
was detained in 1983, when output rose by almost 1% compared with a contraction of 33% in the 
former period (see table 5). 

This important upturn would have been greater had it not been for several factors. On the one 
hand, the general weakness of the economy and consequent depressed domestic demand for 
manufactured products was reflected in a continuing high level of unemployment and 
underemployment. To this circumstance was added a severe contraction of real wages in 1983. 
Moreover, the growth of public expenditure in the year, except in some very specific items such as 
building materials, was not sufficiently swift. Government purchases of non-personal goods and 
services declined in real terms. On the other hand, the critical state of the economy throughout the 
Central American countries adversely affected export sales of manufactured products. To these 
factors was added the climate of uncertainty in the private sector caused by the persistence of the 
armed conflict so often referred to. 

Official data by industrial branches were incomplete. It was, however, possible to observe 
severe contractions in the output of chemical products (-10%) and in the metal products and 
machinery branch (-9%), though the latter is of little importance in the manufacturing sector as a 
whole. The production of foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco also contracted (-2%), reaching a level of 
14% below that of 1980. 

Several other sectors, in contrast, showed a degree of dynamism which offset the above 
reductions. Prominent among the branches for which details are available were the wood and paper 
industry, where output rose by 3% in 1983 after decreasing at an average annual rate of more 
than -13% in the four preceding years. Similarly the production of textiles, clothing and leather 
manufactures increased by almost 2% after having diminished at an annual rate of -17% in the period 


1980-1982. 
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iii) Construction. The building sector product rose by 47% in 1983. This, however, represented 
only a weak recovery after an accumulated fall of 45% between 1979 and 1982. The 1983 growth rate 
was basically attributable to the public sector, since private sector activity again deteriorated. Public 
construction was concentrated in some large projects such as the San Lorenzo Hydroelectric Plant 
(which was completed in the course of the year), several communications installations, the 
reconstruction of infrastructure affected by acts of sabotage and other projects necessary for defence. 
Thanks to some external financial support an as yet incipient recovery in the building of medium- 
sized housing also began to acquire a degree of importance in some urban centres. _ staal 

iv) Basic services. A recovery of some significance in electricity generation (7% in the year) 3 
occurred in this service group as against the reductions recorded in the three preceding years. This 
recovery was mainly due to the bringing into service of the above-mentioned San Lorenzo Dam. The 
product of the transport, storage and communications sector also rose (by 2%) after several years of 
successive declines. This was due to the fact that the increase in agricultural handling requirements 
was greater than the contraction in industry and imported products. 

v) Other services. Prominent in the rest of the service group were increases in home 
ownership —for the fourth year running— and in community, social and personal services, for the 
first time in several years. On the other hand, government services fell in value by more than 1%, 
despite staff increases, essentially for non-civilian duties. Finally, the product of the commercial, 
financial and insurance sector remained stationary after having fallen at an average annual rate 
of -11% in the four preceding years. , 


c) Employment and unemployment 


Although no final figures have been available concerning the evolution of employment in 
recent years, everything appears to indicate that employment levels can scarcely have improved in 
1983. In fact, no advance was recorded in the gross domestic product though some additional 
employment is known to have taken place in the building sector. The small increases in 
manufacturing and in the services group, combined with a lower output of farm crops requiring a 
high proportion of manual labour for harvesting purposes —as in the case of coffee and cotton— and 
the fact that the increases in basic grain production were largely attributable to small and medium 
producers, would seem to confirm that there were no variations of importance in the employment 
situation. Official sources estimated the unemployment level as being in the neighbourhood of 30% 
of the economically active population —a level comparable with 1982 and greater than the 25% 
estimated for 1981. Only three years earlier (i.e., in the first half of 1980), the unemployment rate was 
16%. The situation in 1983 might have been even worse had it not been for the considerable flow of 
emigration which slackened the increase in the economically active population. 


3. The external sector 


a) Introduction 


The year 1983 saw an improvement in the evolution of external and balance-of-payments 
variables. Exports of goods expanded in volume by 10% after a 36% deterioration over the period 
1980-1982. On the other hand, import purchases fell in volume for the sixth consecutive year to a 
level equivalent to only 55% of that recorded in 1977. Terms of trade fell by 7%, thereby completing a 
drop of 19% since 1980 and 53% since 1977 (see table G). 

Similarly, the value of exports rose and that of imports fell. The external trade deficit thus 
decreased by 31%, this being partially offset by a further increase in factor payments. As a result of 
this development the deficit on current account was somewhat less than in the year before, but higher 
than that envisaged by the authorities early in the year. 

For the second year running, therefore, the country benefited from external financial support 
greater than the current account deficit. Since the foreign debt was also partially rephased —part of 
the short-term commitments being added to long-term indebtedness— the level of net international 
reserves, which had decreased in each of the four preceding years, rose by approximately US$ 180 


million. 


4 “Cc H aly ine eS ~ - . 4 . H 
According to preliminary estimates based on the variation in the period January-August. 
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EL SALVADOR: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


ee oe 1980 1981 19821983" 


Sy 


Growth rates 
Exports of goods, FOB 


_ Value -17.7 41.2 -5.0 -25.8 -11.8 4.0 
Volume 1.2 35.0 -5.6 491. --15.8 10.0 
Unit value -18.6 4.6 0.6 -8.3 48 -5.5 

Imports of goods, FOB 
Value 10.4 0.4 -6.0 0.2 -8.1 -2.8 

- Volume : -0.2 -12.2 -20.9 -4.5 -13.0 -4.4 
Unit value 10.7 14.3 18.8 4.9 Dah 17 

Terms of trade (goods) -26.2 -8.2 -14.8 -12.7 -0.8 -6.9 

Indexes (1970 = 100) 

Terms of trade (goods) 2.5 1213 102.6 89.7 89.0 82.7 

Purchasing power of exports 

of goods” 156.3 193.6 155.8 110.1 91.9 94.2 

Purchasing power of exports 

of goods and services? 170.1 207.2 170.6 121.7 102.0 112.8 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

“Preliminary figures. ’Volume of exports of goods, or of goods and services where applicable, adjusted in accordance with the 


corresponding terms-of-trade index. 


b) Merchandise trade 


i) Exports. Owing to a 4% increase in 1983, the trend of contraction in the value of exports 
recorded in the preceding three years was successfully reversed. This increase was due in part to 
efforts seeking on the one hand to gain new markets for a number of products and on the other to 
expand sales to those countries and regions with which trade relations had traditionally been 
maintained. 

Several factors, however, prevented exports from increasing further. Outstanding among these 
were: that the effects of the international crisis remained latent throughout the year; that the crisis 
prevailing in the Central American Common Market —and the consequent problem of unpaid 
balances in various directions— coupled with existing political tensions, once again obstructed 
trade in the area in 1983; and, finally, that the problems of armed confrontation within the 
country —especially the acts of sabotage against production and distribution already mentioned— 
particularly affected some agricultural export products. Sales of merchandise to Central America thus 
continued to drop (-3% in 1983), although an increase of 6% was attained in exports to the rest of the 
world. Included in the latter were some non-traditional products, although of comparatively scant 
significance (see table 7). 

The value of the main traditional export sales rose as a whole in 1983 by almost 3% after a 
cumulative fall of 40% in the three preceding years. In the case of coffee —which accounted for more 
than half of total exports— the decline in external sales during the previous few years was 
successfully halted as the result of efforts made to reduce accumulated stocks. Sales of this commodity 
were even made to non-traditional markets, with which negotiations were subject to the vicissitudes 
of price movements (customarily erratic) but in general at lower levels than those obtainable under 
multilateral agreements. The higher volume of coffee sold was therefore more than offset by a 
contraction in the average price obtained. 

Results proved much more satisfactory in the case of cotton, the country’s second most 
important export commodity. In this case, apart from a slightly higher export volume than in 1982 
(again assisted by inventory depletions) the international price rose by almost 10%. The impact of 
this price improvement, which offset the deterioration in coffee sales, was nevertheless very small 
considering the country’s supply possibilities, had sowings not been so markedly affected in recent 
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years. Owing to the country’s endowment of natural resources, El Salvador is one of the Central 
American countries with the greatest possibilities of expanding its cotton production. 

With regard to sugar, the value of exports rose to the unusual extent of nearly 70%. This 
was due to an increase of approximately 40% in the export volume and a rise of more than 
20% in contracted selling prices. The larger volume sold was due in turn to an increase in 
production — influenced by rationalization in the use of certain resources, as was the case at one large 
sugar plantation— and the concession by the United States to El Salvador of part of the diminished 
quota to Nicaragua. ; —s 

Finally, in the case of shrimps a small increase in price was partially offset by a relatively lower 
contraction in volume sold. 

Complete official information on trade with the Central American countries for the whole year 
has not been available in broken-down form. Results for the first three quarters of the year, however, 
show a drop in exports to all countries except Honduras. Nonetheless, since export sales to the latter 
country in 1982 were almost non-existent, their relative significance in 1983 was small (barely 4% of 
the total). In the case of Guatemala, traditionally the largest buying country in the area, there was a 
considerable drop in sales (more than 10%). Influencing this result were a number of administrative 
measures adopted unilaterally by that country towards the end of the year with regard to import 
permits which inhibited purchases not only from El Salvador but also from other regional countries. 
Exports to Costa Rica and Nicaragua, which were at practically the same level in 1982, fell with very 
differing degrees of intensity in 1983, namely by 10% and almost 40% respectively. 

ii) Imports. External purchases of goods diminished in nominal value by 3% in 1983 as the 
result of a 4% contraction in volume, partially offset by an increase of nearly 2% in unit value‘ (see 
table 6). 


Table 7 


EL SALVADOR: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Percentage 


Millions of dollars breakdown 


Growth rates 


1981 1982 19837 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Total 789 704 732 100.0 100.0 100.0 -5.3 -26.1 -11.8 a9 
To Central America 205 174 168 mitre! Sp eS Ope $40: 945307 e153 -3.4 
To the rest of the world 593 530 564 je Realtor 2 Oe S 25 Oe OG 6.4 
Main traditional exports 539 «©6483 497) 66.1 65.7 67.8 -10.5 -25.8 -10.4 2.8 
Coffee 453 . 403 400 51.1 57.2. 54.6 .-10.2 +263 -11.1 5520.6 
Cotton 53 45 50 9.8 79 68  -23 -37.7 -147 10.0 
Sugar 14 16 ai, 3.0 +2 3.7 -51.9 TD), LB Gree 692 
Shrimps 19 19 20 2.2 1.2 2.7 - 46.2 1.6 3.6 
Main non-traditional 

exports 40 44 67 4.8 x9 9.2 18.9 -36.5 10.0 51.4 
Perfumery, toiletries 

and cosmetics ) 8 3 0.1 1.4 -. (15.4. -40.0 +-111 
Insecticides, fungicides 

and disinfectants 3 3 ait 0.8 0.6 - 30.0  -50.0 - 

Cotton yarn and thread 7 11 oe ile! 1.0 sr 10.0 36.4 SyiAil 
Cathing 75 ail 7 talaiai a ay 1 aiblaiy 5 Meta ident: ge i acy one 9 

Others 219 177 168 29.1 26.6 23.0 5.5 -23.4 -19.2  -5.1 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. 
“Preliminary figures. 


able 6 SHOWS a somewnat different re tin tne total im rts. T is due to the fact thatec 
sultt case OF [CO ports he di pancy C 
4Table 8 sh hat diff. h f screpan 
he sources of information are 
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Dr LEAS 2: EL SALVADOR: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 
a : Millions of dollars 2 Bec ata Growth rates 
iy 1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 19837 1980 - 1981 1982 19837 
a eee 
Total 986 883 880 100.0 100.0 100.0 -5.8-- 2.5 -10.4  -0.3 
From Central America 302 264 += 260 SS. 20S 24S = bento) Sane 
From the rest of the world 684 619 620 ke 6607-8 7055" =16:0 6.5 -9.5 0.1 
Consumer goods 302-262-260 33.4 31.9 «29.5 “14.6 -16 -13.4 © 0.6 
Durables 26 26 24 as 3.5 2) M235.8 255 - -7.7 
Non-durables 276" 236 236 oe a "26.87 27:0 Ll 2147. 0.2 
Raw materials and cae 
intermediate products 569 516 516 48.9 565 587 04 46 -92 -01 
Petroleum and fuels 149 143 122 ey 1S 25S -1.3 3.8 -148 
Construction materials 59 46 Le aa WE flats OS | 5.0 -20.8 Soe ye -3.9 
Others 361 327 350 fe 5 O45 *3918 -4.5 74 -9.4 7.0 
Capital goods 115 105 104 17.7 11.6 11.8 -46.4 3.6 . -8.7 -1.0 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. 
“Preliminary figures. 


In view of insufficient foreign exchange the country continued to apply a restrictive policy in 
external purchases in line with procedures adopted in previous years. Nonetheless, in 1983 purchases 
ceased to decline owing to two associated circumstances. First, despite the widespread depression of 
the economy, the country has been gradually exhausting its minimum inventories of raw materials 
and imported products in general, which had to begin to be replenished. Imports of raw materials and 
intermediate products thus ceased to decline as formerly. 

Secondly, and partly as a result of the above circumstance, the monetary authorities introduced a 
measure midway in the second half year whereby some current restrictions were suspended to the 
extent made possible by improvements in the level of net international reserves. However, since this 
decision was adopted in the final months of the year and the availability of foreign exchange, although 
somewhat less limited than in the preceding year, was nevertheless still insufficient to allow the full 
replacement of inventories, no increase was recorded in the year’s external purchases (see table 8). 

iii) Terms of trade and the purchasing power of exports. The terms of trade in merchandise 
fell by 7%, since export prices went down by 6%, while import prices rose by almost 2%. Quoted 
prices for almost all foreign supplies rose with the exception of the main imported inputspetroleum. 
On the other hand, despite this deterioration in the terms of trade, the considerable increase in 
volume of external sales caused an improvement of close on 3% in the purchasing power of exports 
of goods after a contraction of 53% in the three years 1980-1982. At all events, the purchasing power 
of exports in 1983 remained lower than in the early 1970s. For its part, the total purchasing power of 
exports of goods and services rose in the year by almost 11%. 


c) The services trade and factor payments 


The deficit on the non-factor services account decreased in 1983 from US$ 97 million to US$ 80 
million, although to some extent maintaining a structure similar to that of 1982. In the case of 
tourism a high proportion of hotel capacity remained vacant —especially in San Salvador— as a 
result of the tense situation prevailing in the country in recent years. As regards imported services, 
efforts made to reduce them did not prove effective, at least to the extent envisaged, because of their 
heavy dependence on developments in the external purchase of goods and on the evolution of 
freighting and insurance costs, or —to cite a further factor— on foreign travel which had already 
contracted considerably in previous years, leaving no appreciable margin for further economies in 
this respect (see table 9). 
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Others BE eff oe ION ey Bae ATs «rer 
Unrequited private transfer payments 790 ome teae site ; AP 39 
Balance on capital account SET] Oy Snot wggg® Teeny gp >a g 
Unrequited official transfer payments 9 7 le eet 
Long-term capital 36 175 78 177 
Direct investment (net) lis US 23 ne 
Portfolio investment (net) i te 4 -6- -1 
Other long-term capital ; 17 148 — ESI Fat Se 8 
Official sector‘ 20 115 83 170° Fit gh5s" 351 a sestae 
Disbursements 37 127 100 204.4 273205 «ri 358nn0ns WS 
Amortization payments -16 -10 _ -16 -29 +68: 1 teen eee 
Commercial banks‘ - - - 3 ss Seat 
Disbursements - = =a 4 ved be tee aa 
Amortization payments - - . -1 eh OCP ISS FAG 
Other sectors‘ 3 32 11 -2 1 bie 4 
Disbursements 51 54_ 22 36 28 Ope, Sica 
Amortization payments -72 -32 -11 -37 -30 Sih 7S . 
Short-term capital, net 6 195 -127 38 76 -66 es 
Official sector -1 24 -15 194 96 -65 — 
Commercial banks 20 4 -2 -67 -11 29 
Other sectors -14 167 -110 -89 -10 ae sd 
Errors and omissions, net -32 -28 -106 -320 - -95 xs 
Global balance“ 41 55 ~134 -75 -49 -29 179 
Total variation in reserves 
(- sign indicates an increase) -41 -57 @370128 69 13 27 -179 
Monetary gold - - - - - : 7 
Special Drawing Rights -5 . -7 17 - -2 2 
IMF reserve position -6 -5 - 11 . - se 
Foreign exchange assets -15 -51 135 34 6 -35 53 } 
Other assets - - - 2 c E ns 4 
Use of IMF credit -15 : : 7 37 64 tee 
eS 
Source: ee na International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook; (magnetic tape, May 1984); 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of . 
official data. 
“Preliminary figures. "Real services include other official and private transactions, but exclude factor services. ‘In addition tc | 
loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. “The global 


balance represents the sum of the balance on current account plus the balance on capital account. The difference between the toral variation in 
reserves of opposite sign and the global balance represents the value of counterpart entries: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing 
Rights and variations due to revaluation. 
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____A large part of the reduction in the negative trade balance was offset by a further increase in the 


deficit on factor services. The negative balance in the latter instance, which in 1979 had amounted to 
only US$ 40 million, reached a level of US$ 150 million in 1983. This was in fact the most distorting 
item in the current account and continued to conspire against the recovery of the external finances. 

Moreover, this situation could worsen in the next few years owing to the intensified growth of 


the country’s foreign debt since 1980, despite the fact that El Salvador has been one of the countries of 


the region receiving support under relatively favourable conditions, such as that obtained from the 
United States. 


d) The current account balance and its financing eo" 


After a considerable deterioration in 1978, the total trade balance in goods and services in the 
first two years of recession (1979 and 1980) proved positive. In this two-year period the volume of 
imports fell by approximately one third. Although an increasingly strict economic adjustment policy 
was subsequently applied, the rapid descent in volume and value of exports again led to a large trade 
deficit in the following two years (1981-1982). Moreover, net payments on factor services began to 
rise rapidly as from 1980 with the result that the current account deficit reached a very high level 
(about US$ 270 million in 1981 and 1982). Finally, in 1983, a reduction of nearly US$ 40 million in 
the trade deficit was partly counteracted by growing external factor service payments. Together with 
an increase of 15% in private unilateral transfers, this resulted in an improvement of only 11% in the 
1983 current account balance, equivalent to more than 6% of the country’s gross domestic product. 

In 1983 bilateral aid of some magnitude continued to be received from the United States in the 
form of official donations which, after amounting to only US$ 15 million in 1981, rose in the 
following two years to US$ 113 million and almost US$ 150 million respectively. Similarly, after a 
two-year hiatus, the net inflow of capital exceeded the current account deficit in absolute value. Hence 
net international reserves rose in 1983 by nearly US$ 180 million after a contraction of almost 
US$ 290 million in the period 1979-1982.> 

In view of constant imbalances in the balance of payments, the country had requested and 
received support from the International Monetary Fund already in 1981. In that year compensatory 
financing was obtained amounting to 32 million Special Drawing Rights. Later, in 1982, under the 
new administration, a contingency agreement was signed for 43 million Special Drawing Rights in 
addition to another compensatory financing loan of US$ 32 millionSDRs. These arrangements took 
place in the context of an economic adjustment programme whose objectives, as in other instances in 
the region, could not be fully achieved. Negotiations with the International Monetary Fund were 
again set in motion towards the end of 1983 without any agreement being reached by December. 


e) External indebtedness 


With the exception of Guatemala, El Salvador is the Central American country with the lowest 
per capita external debt. Even so, external liquidity difficulties during the period under review 
induced the authorities —as in the case of other governments in the region, although somewhat 
later— to seek support from public and private international sources. From the end of the 1970s part 
of the foreign commitments undertaken, especially in the sphere of private indebtedness, had been 
contracted with commercial sources with a consequent hardening of conditions in terms of 
repayment periods and interest rates. In view of this, and faced with ever greater maladjustments in 
public finances and in the balance of payments, the Central Reserve Bank contracted additional and 
increasing external loans as a way of contributing in a co-ordinated manner to the process of financial 
regularization envisaged in the economic adjustment policy, which was more intensively applied as a 
result of the agreement reached with the International Monetary Fund. 

Together with the foregoing, the above-mentioned financial support from the United States, 
which in part took the form of various types of donations and loans via the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, brought about a change in some characteristic features of the structure of 
the country’s external debt, as a result of which the monetary authorities took over part of the 


‘Inthe first months of 1983 net international reserves continued to drop to a level of less than USS 88 million. In June they began to rise 
and reached USS 134 million in August. In October the level of net international reserves was USS 116 million, asum equivalent to slightly less 


than 40 days of imports of goods and services. 
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external commitments of the private sector. For example, between 1978 and 1982 private 
indebtedness fell from US$ 470 million to US$ 196 million —ie., from 48 to 12% of the total 
national indebtedness— while the debt of the Central Reserve Bank increased fourfold, reaching a 
level of US$ 700 million. The latter increase, however, has been used primarily, to solve balance-of- 
payments difficulties rather than to promote production and development. According to official 
information, the trends prevalent up to 1982 were accentuated in 1983 but with an important change 
in the structure of repayment periods since, as a result of successful rephasing negotiations, short- 
term obfigations amounting to more than US$ 300 million were converted into medium- and long- 
term commitments. The external indebtedness of the public sector increased in 1983 by 22%, a 
proportion similar to that of previous years, the average annual rate between 1979 and 1982 having 
amounted to 23% (see table 10). 

For their part, public debt servicing costs, excluding those of the Central Bank, rose in the year 
by 27% owing especially to the higher interest payments made. Expressed as a percentage of exports, 
these costs —although of comparatively limited significance— have risen continuously between 1979 
(2.4%) and 1983 (6.7%). Figures are not available concerning servicing costs for the rest of the 


~~ 


Table 10 


EL SALVADOR: EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983* 


Millions of dollars 
External public debt 


Balances 
Total 517 591 947. 12541 487 af 
Total, excluding the Central Reserve Bank 339 399 475 653 786 957 
Central government 121 142 204 328 414 518 
Official institutions 218 255 pay 325 DIZ 439 
Guaranteed 193 235 255 306 347 
Non-guaranteed 25 20 16 19 25 = 
Loans received’ 74 75 98 194 146 198 
Servicing costs 32 31 40 39 49 62 
Amortization payments 15 16 21 15 22 27 
Interest payments 17 15 19 24 27 5D 
Global foreign debt 
Total balance 986 939 1 176 1 471 1 683 
Servicing costs 91 119 138 160 217 
Amortization payments 42 47 66 43 90 a 
Interest payments 49 72 72 117 127 131 
Percentages 
Ratios 
Global foreign debt/GDP 32.0 27.2 32.9 41.7 47.4 
External public debt/GDP 16.8 17.1 26.5 35.6 41.9 
Servicing of global foreign debt/ 
exports of goods and services 9.9 9.4 11.4 16.8 24.9 
Servicing of external public debt/ 
exports of goods and services‘ 3.5 2.4 28s, 4.1 5.6 6.7 
Servicing of external public debt/ . 
loans received® 43.2 41.3 40.8 20.1 
Servicing of global foreign debt/GDP 3.0 55 a9 45 el if 
Servicing of external public debt/GDP* 1.0 0.9 1.1 tet 1.4 1.6 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. Central Reserve Bank indebtedn d to US$ 701 milli i ici 
information, between that date and 31 October 1983 the eaiewinchoen oats foreign debe ahaa peinnretoe snisdgteoaate ae 
commitments decreased in the same period by US$ 318 million. “Excluding Central Reserve Bank indebtedness. oak 
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Table 11 


EL SALVADOR: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 
eee ee ec 2 Sed ween See eae) 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Variation from December to December 


Consumer price index* 14.6 14.8 18.6 11.6 13.8 15.5 
Food products 12.7 13.7 22.5 144 11.0 17.9 
Wholesale price index” 47 22.9 17.1 12.6 4.6 12.4 
Farm products 3.0 4.3 12.3 5.4 12.8 13.0 
Manufactures -1.0 20.4 6.3 15.4 1.8 4.8° 
Building materials 7.6 17.8 4.7 25.0 10.0 18.1° 


- Fuels and energy 3.5 37.0 23h 19.6 0.2 1.0 


Variation between annual averages 


Consumer price index“ 63 15.9 17.4 14.8 11.7 1332 
Food products 10.7 14.8 177, 17.6 10.7 13.5, 

Wholesale price index” 4.8 14.5 18.8 14.8 6.0 8.94 
Farm products 1.7 4.6 3.9 10.6 11.0 8.54 
Manufactures -1.6 9.6 TFs 13.3 41 3,34 
Building materials 0.5 13.2 20.2 12.5 8.1 12.87 
Fuels and energy 0.3 46.9 36.2 24.7 6.0 0.44 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

“Corresponds to the metropolitan area of San Salvador. Base for 1978: June 1954 = 100. For the years 1979 to 1983 this has been linked with the 
new index based on December 1978 = 100. > Base 1955. = 100. Excludes coffee. “Variation between October 1982 and October 1983. 

“Average variation between January-October 1982 and the same period in 1983. 


foreign debt, which is of much greater importance. In 1982 this portion of servicing costs represented 
25% of the value of exports, compared with only 9% three years earlier (see table 10). 

To sum up, the country’s difficult external financial situation, which had dragged on for several 
years, underwent a fairly significant change in composition in the year under review, together with 
increasingly significant direct support from the United States, which influenced the attitude of other 
sources of foreign credit. Nevertheless, in view of the prevailing trade constraint, the apparent 
improvement in the liquidity situation is fragile and only likely to be maintained if international 
financial support continues to grow under comparatively soft conditions, such as those recently 
obtained. 


4. Prices and wages 


a) Prices and anti-inflationary policy 


An intensification of inflation occurred in 1983, although the year’s rate of 15.5% was lower 
than that of other Central American countries. The higher rate was due to difficulties in the supply of 
essential products, aggravated by the fact that distribution problems at the national level resulting 
from the internal armed conflict caused distortions in the pricing system. Many cases of speculation 
also occurred for the same reasons. Finally, the improved external liquidity position also exerted 
pressure on price levels through its effect on monetary aggregates. 

In the case of consumer prices, average food prices rose by 17.9%, i.e., more than the general 
index. The situation prevailing in 1980 and 1981 was thus repeated, and further aggravated in those 
sectors of the population in whose budget food is the largest item (see table 11). 

The evolution of variations between 12-monthly periods showed a notable change as from 
August 1983. During 1982 and up to July 1983 this variable fluctuated monthly around 12%, but rose 
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to around 15% from August 1983 onwards. This circumstance was most noticeable in the case of 
foodstuffs, which in the final months of the year showed cumulative annual variations of 17 and 18% 
compared with the variations of 10 to 11% ruling in 1982 and up to July 1983 (see figure 2). Hence 
one of the principal aims of the adjustment policy, which was to reduce inflation, remained unfulfilled 
in spite of the freezing of public service tariffs. 

In the case of wholesale prices, information has only been obtainable up to the month of 
October. The diversity of price fluctuations by category was nevertheless a notable feature in the year. 
The greatest increase affected building materials which was due to the fact that the resumption of 
some construction work —although modest considering the severe contractions in this activity in 
preceding years— came up against very low input inventory levels. Farm-product wholesale prices 
also rose considerably more than those of manufactured goods. 


. Figure 2 
EL SALVADOR: EVOLUTION OF CONSUMER PRICES? 


12-monthly variation ——» 


\ 


<— Monthly variation 


1981 1982 1983 


4In the metropolitan area of San Salvador. 
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Cotton 


Coffee processing 


‘Sugar refining 1148 100.0 89.5 89.5 $.8°O=129 "510.5 PELL? 

Cotton processing 1148 100.0 89.5 89.5 2840+ 1290210: e2hh7 
Other activities in San Salvador 

Industries and services 115.8 = 107.5 96.2 96.27 12 of AAR -10 Sr fh 


Commerce 105.8 98.2 87.9 87.9 8.6 =] 2 el: =e en 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. . 


b) Wages 


A greater number of labour disputes than formerly arose during the year in pursuit of wage 
adjustments. Two factors, however, prevented this trend from developing still further: on the one 
hand the persistence of a tense political climate and, on the other, the fact that, in the light of the 
difficult unemployment and under-employment situation already referred to, there was a prevailing 
need to retain jobs rather than demand wage increases. Nominal minimum wages remained 
unchanged for the third year running, in line with the current economic adjustment policy. As a 
result, real minimum wages fell by almost 12% in the year after a reduction of close on 11% in the 
preceding year. In the case of farm workers, this meant a fall of more thana third in real wages in four 
years. The severe drop in real minimum wages was reflected in a further reduction in the level of 
satisfaction of basic needs in the lower-income strata of the population (see table 12). 


5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


a) Monetary policy 

The adjustment policy agreed with the International Monetary Fund with the aim of 
attenuating the negative effects of financial imbalances continued to be applied in 1983 —perhaps 
more rigorously.than in previous years. In practice, however, the application of this policy could not 
fully achieve some of the objectives established at the beginning of the year and in other instances 
proved more restrictive and contractive than had been envisaged. 
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In the first place, total means of payment rose by only 1% between October 1982 and October 
1983,° as against an increase in 1983 of almost 9% in the gross domestic product at current prices or 
7% applying the nominal value of total supplies of goods and services in the country. The lower rate 
of expansion of means of payment was due to the relatively uneven performance of currency outside 
banks and demand deposits. The latter increased by rather less than 3% while the former remained 
static (see table 13). 

The scant movement in demand deposits contrasted with the high growth rate of quasi-money 
(18%). This in turn was the result of a slow rate of increase in savings deposits (6%) compared with a 
markedly dynamic expansion of time deposits (319%). This situation reflected in part the growing 
liquidity in local currency in view of difficulties in the acquisition of foreign exchange in the context of 
exchange control. The country’s economic agents, for their part, preferred to direct their resources 
towards the banks in order to ensure profitability through interest rates rather than devote them to 
operations in real terms with the consequent risk deriving from unstable political, economic and 
financial prospects. = 

Absorption factors increased in total by 27%. Among them two items in particular rose 
considerably between October 1982 and October 1983, namely, bond issues which expanded by 40% 
and long-term loans which increased by 33%. In view of the critical situation of the private sector the 
latter were concentrated in the Central Bank while bond placings were transacted mainly with social 
security institutions. 

Expansion factors evolved at a more moderate rate, prominent among them being an 
improvement in net international reserves, primarily as a consequence of debt renegotiation.’ On the 


Table 13 


EL SALVADOR: MONETARY BALANCE 


End-year balance 


(millions of colones) Guowisiysates 


1980 ° "1981 °"Y9g2 LL October i989 1991 aggzet8? 

1982 1983" * 
Money 1416 1404 1470 14164 1179 7.2 -0.8 4.7 i> 
Currency outside banks ALD 703 732 560 S60) sen8B.2. vce 2i2 4.1 - 
Demand deposits 697 701 738 604 619 20.6 0.6 a3 25 
Expansion factors 3 689 4255 5089 4684 5651 10.3 15.3 19.6 20.6 
Net international reserves -175 -373 -197 -177 Pag hh et # Bae = 
Domestic credit 3864 4628 5286 4861 5360 27.7 198 142 10.3 
Government (net)‘ 418 1059 1520 1390 = 1 633 2001533) 243 5nteins 
Official entities 1.145, «1 133 ).o1 016 950 986 121.0 -1.0 -10.3 3.8 
Private sector 2 301 gy 2 ASG psptn/OOme toe lege Par Al -7.5 59229) 8.7 
Absorption factors 2273 2851 3619 3520 4472 12.4 25.4 269 27.0 
Quasi-money Le 155291397? SAS33NG GOS ae z90T O92? 234 207 169 PETS 
Savings deposits 643 787 893 800 847 8.4 224 13.5 5D 
Time deposits 492 610 740 805. 1054 -73 240 213 30.9 
Bonds 190 205 246 185 259 -21.8 tDnreg20,0F; 640:0 
Long-term foreign borrowing 725 922, 5.42395 1 182. 1 S29 3 SOS. 20 1 tA dee 
Other items (net) 223 527 501 543 733 297% 467 5322 35.0 
ee 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. 

“Preliminary figures. Growth rates for the period October 1982-October 1983. ‘N i i i 

was negative in 1977 and 1978 (127 million colones ie 98 million oe wee and positive in pie agtastone > ee bab oh 


foreign currency deposits involving low amounts. 


®October was the last month in 1983 for which information has been available. All 1983 
correspond to the period mentioned. 

Significant changes were observed between May and June 1983 in the position of the banking system with regard to the external sector 
Net international monetary reserves rose in those two months from -139 million colones to +151 million 
commitments increased from 894 million colones to 1 125 million. This increment of 231 million colones was 
Central Reserve Bank. ; 


growth rates relating to monetary aggregates 


» while long-term foreign 
absorbed in its entirety by the 
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other hand, expansion by way of credit was relatively limited, although consistent with the 
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availability needs of goods and services in nominal terms. Domestic credit rose during the 12-month 


_ period ending in October 1983 by slightly more than 10%. The Government was again the main 


recipient of monetary resources supplied by the banking system. In this context, credit received by the 


; former rose by 18% in nominal terms while that granted to the rest of the country’s official entities 
increased by 4% and that devoted to the private sector by 9%. Main destinations in the last-named 


category were the agricultural and building sectors. 

Few new measures in the sphere of monetary policy were introduced during the year. Thus both 
obligatory bank-reserve percentages and active and passive interest rates were maintained at the 
same levels as in the preceding year. Among the few changes introduced thato greatest significance 
was the rephasing of overdue loan repayments to the financing system. This measure sought to 
relieve: first, those who had totally or partially lost their capital assets or farm crops as a result of the 
internal armed conflict; second, those who had been affected by a drastic fall in demand or in the 
Prices of goods or services produced; and finally, those who had been adversely affected by delays in 
the implementation of legal reforms in connection with property. 

Another development, introduced in the second half of the year, established maximum 
amounts for deposits in savings and loan associations. It was feared in official circles than an 
inordinate increase in these deposits, attracted by high interest rates carried over from previous 
periods, might encourage speculative or potentially destabilizing moves in the event of massive 
withdrawals. 


b) Fiscal policy 


The critical situation of government finances was again one of the main difficulties created by 
the recession in 1983. As already pointed out, in view of the serious financial situation prevailing 
since 1980, the authorities continued to apply an adjustment policy wherein a significant role was 
assigned to efforts to increase the procurement of resources —in particular from taxation— and to 
the intensification of restrictive measures in government expenditure. It was not possible, however, 
to achieve either of these objectives, with the result that, instead of contracting, the fiscal deficit rose 
once more, reaching a level of over 41% of total expenditure and over 9% of the gross domestic 
product (see table 14). 

Current government income increased in nominal terms by 14%, i.e., slightly more than prices, 
although economic activity on the whole remained static. This was mainly the result of a number of 
provisions adopted in the taxation field which, however, failed to produce the desired effects owing to 
the widespread weakness of economic activity and the fact that hindrances deriving from 
administrative practices in some cases, and legal issues or political negotiations in others, impeded 
the immediate application of certain changes in tax rates and in collection methods. These last-named 
obstacles caused the evolution of direct taxation to remain unchanged in nominal terms although 
indirect tax revenue rose by almost 22%. 

Changes in direct taxation could not be introduced in 1983, these being partly postponed until 
1984. This was true both in the case of income tax (traditionally the main source of fiscal revenues) 
and of taxes levied on capital and real-estate transfers. By contrast, some satisfactory results were 
attained in the area of indirect taxation. These were attributable to the conjunction of two factors: on 
the one hand an increase in revenue from the stamp tax as a consequence of a further increase in rates 
and on the other a relatively favourable result in revenue derived from taxes on exports, in view of the 
larger external sales and an important growth in the current value of these transactions. Contrasting 
with this last-named factor was the scant significance of the tax increases levied on imports owing to 
the official policy of austerity in external purchases. Although some import restrictions were 
suspended early in September, thereby opening the way toa resurgence of foreign purchases towards 
the end of the year, no significant results were obtained from a fiscal point of view. The coefficient of 
taxation continued to oscillate around 11%, one of the lowest such ratios in Latin America. 

During 1983 a tax-reform project was submitted by the Executive to the General Assembly, the 
purposes of whith were to bring about a relative increase in tax revenue in relation to the evolution of 
the gross domestic product, and to empower the fiscal system (which had hitherto been far from 
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flexible) to introduce progressive changes in some aspects of income distribution. ° The lack of 
political consensus, however, delayed approval of a large number of the proposed amendments, 
severely limiting their effects in 1983 and confining them almost exclusively to the above-mentioned 
change in stamp-tax rates. On the other hand, however, the peremptory need to increase tax revenue 
in the shortest possible time weighed more in the definition of the group of reforms referred to than 
in a more radical fiscal change whose effects would only have been felt in the medium term. It is 


Table 14 
EL SALVADOR: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


(Millions of colones) 


Millions of colones Growth rates’ 
a7 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
1. Current income 1040 1090 1104 1264 + -14.4 4.8 1.4 14.4 
Tax revenue 989 990 952 1095 -14.9 0.1 -3.8 15.4 
Direct 312 297 294 294 12.6 -4.7 -1.0 = 
Indirect 677 693 658 801 -23.5 2.4 -5.1 21.8 
On foreign trade 375, woe PS i 330-343 -14.0 13.5 18.2 
Non-tax revenues 51 100 152 169 -3.8 94.7 53.6 10.6 
2. Current expenditure 1077. 1233 41346 = 1 457 24.9 14.5 9.2 8.2 
Remunerations 618 657 728 844 30.1 6.4 10.8 15.9 
Purchase of goods and services 160 180 168 168 23.4 12.5 -6.8 -0.2 
Interest payments 40 98 161 214 52.9 148.1 64.1 32.8 
Transfers and others 259 298 289 232 24.8 15.1 =3.0° -19:7 
3. Current savings (1 - 2) -37 -143 -242 -193 
4. Capital expenditure 459 504 474 700 3.4 O71 5.9 47.8 
Real investment 382 381 298 510 39.4 -O2reAaahy. 71.0 
Debt amortization 23 57 79 84 -20.7 = 147.4 38.1 7.4 
Other capital expenses 54 66 97 106 -61.7 21.7 47.6 9.1 
5. Total expenditure (2 + 4) 1536 1737 +1820 2157 17.6 13.1 4.8 18.5 
6. Fiscal deficit (1 - 5) -496 -647 -716 -893 455.1 30.4 10.7 24.7 
7. Financing of deficit 
Domestic financing 361 456 480 605 
Central Bank 143 140 85 320 
Sale of securities 299 408 382 
Others -81 -92 13 285 
External financing 135 191 236 288 
Percentages 
Ratios 
Current savings/capital expenditure “8.1 -284 -51.1 = -27.6 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 32.3 pi 39.3 41.4 
Tax revenue/GDP 11.3 11.5 10.7 11.3 
Total expenditure/GDP 17.5 20.1 20.5 22:3 
Fiscal deficit/GDP 5.6 75 8.1 9.3 
Domestic financing/deficit 72.8 70.5 67.0 67.7 
External financing/deficit Zi2 29.5 33.0 32.3 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Finance Ministry and the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. 
“Preliminary figures. Growth rates are shown in actual figures (not rounded off). 


*The main tax increases proposed were: motor vehicle licenses (100° ), air and sea fares (100% ), national lottery prices (10% ), stamp 
taxes on sales of merchandise and services (150%), and sales of beer (42° ), 


9 " ti ate ic il 1¢ F y . . Se 
: The stamp-tax rate, which until 1981 had been of the order of 1%, was raised in 1982 to 2%, and again in 1983 to 4% on transactions 
involving raw materials and intermediary products and to 5% on all other transfer operations. 
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possible, moreover, that the transitory nature of the ruling administration (from May 1982 to eral 


1984) and the difficulties in achieving a full consensus may have contributed to the partial nature of 


_ the proposed reform. In practice the delay in its approval, and especially the deferment of changes in 


income-tax requirements, brought about a situation in which, as a result of the stamp-tax increase, the 


_ comparatively more affected population groups were those in the lower-income category. In 


November, however, a new tax reform project was submitted for consideration based on the value- 
added tax and was approved in the final days of the year. 

The main lag in the fulfilment of the year's programmed financial objectives occurred in the 
sphere of expenditure. Both current and capital expenditure considerably exceeded forecast values, 
especially in the second of these instances. The policy of restriction and-selectivity in the use of 
resources therefore proved insufficient. In the case of current expenses, which rose by a little over 8% 
(a rate similar to the evolution of the nominal gross domestic product), an increase in expenditure on 
goods and services was successfully avoided and a significant contraction in current transfers (-20%) 
was also attained. On the other hand there was an unforeseen increase in the payment of 
remunerations (16%) —in spite of the intention not to create vacancies and to freeze wages— 
resulting in particular from a larger number of military appointments. In the second place debt- 
interest payments also grew (by 33%). This item, which in 1980 represented only 4% of total 
expenditure, rose in 1983 to 15%. 

Capital expenditure was that which most exceeded the forecast objectives, since it rose by 48% 
in nominal terms (or 31% in constant values). This was mainly the result of higher investment 
disbursements in real terms, which accounted for nearly 94% of the increase in these expenses. 
Although efforts were made to apply a criterion of strict selectivity in the continuation or completion 
of some public works such as in the fields of energy and communications, part of the higher 
expenditure was due to the need to reconstruct damaged or deteriorated infrastructure caused by acts 
of sabotage. Certain expenditure of a military character was also incurred although this was mainly 
covered by external donations. As for debt-amortization payments, these rose by a moderate 7% !° in 
consequence of favourable conditions obtained in negotiations with international creditors. 

With regard to State-owned enterprises, attempts to ensure that they would be self-financing 
brought about a decrease in current and capital transfers made to them from central government 
funds. In this connection, since in practice no increases were introduced in public-service tariffs and 
the demand situation remained depressed, the activity of government-owned enterprises in general 
tended to stagnate. 

The total result of the combined factors outlined in the preceding paragraphs was therefore 
that in 1983 the maladjustment of the government financial balance continued or even became worse. 
The fiscal deficit coefficient in respect of total government expenditure and of the gross domestic 
product rose to even higher levels than those considered critical in the preceding year. Finally, with 
regard to the financing of this deficit, almost the same proportions were maintained in 1983 in 
respect of credit of domestic origin (approximately two thirds of the total) and that covered from 
external sources. Hence the pressure on the monetary variables observed in preceding years was 
maintained. 


- 


10 Ar all events the increase of only 5 million colones in the amortization payment from a global standpoint was due to a reduction of 6 
million in the internal debt as against an increase of 11 million in the external debt. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 
In 1983 the recessive situation experienced by the Guatemalan economy since 1980 persisted and in 
some respects got worse. The gross domestic product experienced a sharp (-2%) contraction for the 
second consecutive year, after a drop of 3.5% in 1982, and this was reflected in the continued decline 
of levels of employment and real income and, at the microeconomic level, in a growing number of 
enterprises with liquidity and even insolvency problems (see table 1 and figure 1). 

Although the decline described above was not quite so notable as that of the preceding year, the 
seriousness of the overall climate of recession consists in its cumulative and persistent nature, which 
has brought the per capita gross domestic product down to a level comparable with that of 1973. 
Thus, after a long period of sustained and relatively dynamic expansion of the per capita real product 
between 1950 and 1980, the plunge in economic activity in the past three years has resulted in a 
downturn equivalent to the loss of a whole decade of growth. Furthermore, the already long period of 
recession has begun to be reflected in adverse consequences of a persistent nature, among which 
mention may be made of the continuous drain on domestic savings by flights of capital, the lack of 
maintenance of industrial plants and agricultural plantations, and the incipient exodus of skilled 
labour and entrepreneurs (the former because of lack of job opportunities and the latter owing to the 
unfavourable prospects), all within the context of a climate of generalized uncertainty which has 
affected the expectations of the various economic agents. 

The factors contributing to this situation were the same, with differences in degree and scope, 
as have affected the Guatemalan economy during recent years.! In the first place, the international 
market continued to provide very limited opportunities for the country’s traditional export 
commodities, so that the volume of external sales fell by over 11%. Although unit values increased 
slightly (2.4%), they were far from making up for the 10% loss accumulated in the preceding 
biennium, and moreover the unit prices of imports rose faster, producing a new, albeit slight, 
deterioration in the terms of trade. Secondly, Guatemala encountered increasingly serious problems 
in obtaining external financing, both from official and private sources, due to the unfavourable 
conditions prevailing in the international financial markets, while the burden of servicing the 
external liabilities showed a tendency to increase. Thus, net inflows of capital decreased from US$ 340 
million in 1982 to less than US$ 330 million in 1983 (nevertheless, because the deficit on current 
account was considerably less than in 1982 owing basically to the drop in imports, the international 
monetary reserves increased by US$ 90 million). Thirdly, trade among the Central American 
countries continued to deteriorate not only because of the contraction in the subregion’s overall 
demand, but also because of the acute shortage of foreign exchange which was felt by all the countries 
in the area, forcing them to take import-containment measurers which in some cases affected trade in 
goods originating in the subregion.’ 

In addition to all these depressive factors stemming from the external sector, there were others 
of internal origin. Notable among these were the already chronic political and social tensions which 
have affected Central America in general and Guatemala in particular, one of whose manifestations 
was another change in government.’ The general uncertainty which prevailed as regards the future of 
intra-Central American relations and the course which might be taken by the programme designed by 


1See the chapters on Guatemala in Economic Survey of Latin America, 1981, United Nations publication, Sales No. E.83.11.G.2, 
November 1983, and Economic Survey of Latin America and the Caribbean, 1982 (E/CEPAL/L.286/Add.3). oa 
2Guatemala has traditionally shown a high surplus in intra-Central American trade, since among the areas receiving its exports, the rest 


of the region has been in first place in respect of value. Thus, the sharp decline in intra-regional trade had a particularly adverse effect on the 


country’s economy. 
eri 3In March 1982 the army deposed the régime in power, and in August 1983 there was another change of Head of State. 
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the new authorities for a gradual return to a constitutional régime was generally aggravated by the 
recessive economic climate described above and was all the more strongly felt owing to some 
perplexity concerning the management of the economic policy. All this undoubtedly contributed to 
the severe reduction (-18.6%) for the fourth year running in private capital formation and to the 
behaviour of private financial flows in the capital account of the balance of payments. 

In addition, public expenditure, far from offsetting the effect of the recessive factors on total 
demand, helped to strengthen them in that, as part of the policy adopted by the authorities in 1982 
within the context of an economic and financial adjustment programme, general government 
consumption expenditure fell by nearly 3% in real terms, while capital expenditure dropped by over 
15%, so that the total public expenditure coefficient fell from 13.9% in 1982 to 13.5% in 1983. 

Adverse factors of domestic origin accompanied and strengthened those of external origin and 
brought on a decrease in global demand and all its components. Private consumption decreased for 


Table 1 


GUATEMALA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market prices 


(millions of dollars at 1970 prices) 3,750 3 926 4074 4 110 3 965 3 886 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 6.8 7.0 73 74 bes 79 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(dollars at 1970 prices) 548 557 561 549 515 490 


Growth rates 


B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 5.0 4.7 a. 0.9 -3.5 -2.0 
Per capita gross domestic product Lg 1.6 0.7 -2.1 -6.3 -48 
Gross income” 3.9 25 3.6 -0.1 -4.9 -1.8 
Terms of trade -4.6 -12.7 -1.0 -8.0 -12.2 -1.3 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services -2.8 13.5 17.5 -16.0 -10.1 -10.3 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services 152 8.5 ae BS -19.4 -17.7 
Consumer prices 
December - December 9.1 L3Z 9.1 8.7 -2.0 8.1° 
Variation between annual averages ye. 145 10.7 11.4 0.2 4.34 
Money 8.9 10.9 2.5 4.1 1.4 oie 
Nominal salaries and wages 6.1 14.5 10.9 512 6.2 -2.4 
Current income of government ee 1.0 11.8 -0.8 -1.5 -0.1 
Total expenditure of government 15.9 15.3 29.4 24.3 -15.2 -12.6 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 
of government 17.3 27.5 37.4 50.0 42.0 33.6 


Millions of dollars 


C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -354 -320 -228 -570 -323 -168 
Balance on current account -271 -209 -165 -567 -376 -238 
Balance on capital account 339 183 -93 265 338 327 
Variation in international reserves 68 -19 -251 -305 -16 89 
External deb’ 304 427 549 Sag” eeTigy i Tag 
reais: eau on the basis of official figures. 
reliminary figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect. “From August 1 a 
eae oo 1982 and from January to August 1983. “Percentages. Disbursed ublic ccrevuchdcls ican ee 
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; _ the second consecutive year, undoubtedly influenced by rising unemployment and by the drop 


recorded in real wages: the fact that private per capita consumption was 11.6% lower than the fi 
einen hat private per capita consumption was 11. : e figure 

recorded in 1980 speaks eloquently of the magnitude of the recession. What is of even greater concern 

on account of its consequences for the future, however, is the fact that public and private investment 


__ was one ¢ those components of demand which contracted most, as a result of which the coefficient of 
domestic fixed capital formation fell from 13.3% in 1981 to 10.3% in 1983. 


On the supply side, all productive activities contracted, with the exception of a few services and 


the exploitation of mines, quarries and hydrocarbons, whose share in the product is still not very 


significant and which, in any case, only showed a slight increase of 2.0%, due to the steady expansion 
of the petroleum sector. Agriculture, manufacturing and, in particular, construction performed 
negatively, under the impact both of the contraction in demand and of special factors which are 
examined in greater detail below. The only activities which showed slow but steady growth were in 
the services sector —banking, insurance, ownership of dwellings, public administration (basically due 
to the increase in defence expenditure) and private services. In contrast, imports plunged by 21% in 
real terms, as a result of which the import coefficient reached the lowest level recorded since 1950, 
which is probably below the minimum requirements for imported components for the effective 
development of the Guatemalan economy. 

In evaluating the response of the public sector to this accumulation of adverse circumstances, 
the recent tendencies in respect of the main imbalances facing the economy may be recalled. To begin 
with, at the onset of the recessive period under review, the Government acted rapidly to increase its 
expenditure (especially its capital expenditure), partly in order to counterbalance the drop in private 
investment. Thus, between 1978 and 1981 the ratio of total expenditure by the central government to 
the gross domestic product rose from 11.0% to 15.4%, while the tax coefficient, already hit by the 
incipient recession, fell from 10.3% to 7.9%. This naturally caused the fiscal deficit to rise, from 
negligible levels in 1978 to nearly 7% of the gross domestic product in 1981. These deficits were toa 
large extent financed by means of domestic indebtedness with the Central Bank, and this contributed 
to a growing internal financial imbalance. 

In the second place, for reasons closely associated with the phenomenon described above on 
account of the impact of public expenditure at the import level and the increasingly unfavourable 
behaviour of international demand, the country came up against a growing external imbalance. Thus, 
the current account deficit of the balance of payments rose from moderate levels in 1979-1980 
(US$ 200 million or less than 3% of the gross domestic product) to nearly US$ 570 million (6.4% of 
the product) in 1981. Moreover, as from 1981 the international reserves were exhausted, marking the 
onset of a period in which foreign exchange was increasingly hard to come by, this being reflected, 
inter alia, in quantitative import restrictions, the emergence of an incipient “parallel market” in 
foreign exchange and a backlog of foreign currency applications awaiting authorization on the part of 
the monetary authorities, for an amount which reached close to US$ 400 million by the end of 1982. 

For the purpose of addressing both these imbalances (internal and external), the authorities 
already adopted in 1982 an adjustment programme supported by the International Monetary Fund 
under its Compensatory Financing Facility, while a stand-by loan agreement had been approved in 
October 1981. It is true that the critical trends of both imbalances were reversed in 1982 (the central 
government deficit fell from 6.9% to 4.7% of the gross domestic product betweem 1981 and 1982, 
while the deficit on the current account of the balance of payments dropped from US$ 570 million to 
less than US$ 380 million during the same period). Nevertheless, the two imbalances have persisted 
and could be reversed only temporarily at the cost of the sacrifices described above in terms of 
economic activity and the well-being of the people. 

In 1983 the authorities placed emphasis on the continuation of the adjustment programme, 
along with certain supplementary measures designed to prevent further deterioration in production 
activities or even to revive them. Among the decisions adopted with respect to the adjustment 
programme and the solution of the problems which remained from previous years, brief mention 
may be made of the following: i) an attempt was made to relieve the fiscal deficit by applying a tax 
reform while at the same time effecting a marked contraction in public expenditure; ii) the Central 
Bank issued stabilization bonds for the purpose of absorbing the excess liquidity in the intermediation 
system and establishing a definitive register of liabilities which had come to term and on which 
payment was pending with the exterior; iii) a new letter of intent was signed with the International 
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Figure 1 
GUATEMALA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Gross national income# 


Consumer prices 
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- Monetary Fund, providing for a more rigorous adjustment programme, and iv) the parallel exchange 
_ market was virtually institutionalized. 
_ As regards tax reform, during the first half of 1983 there was an intense debate between 
government authorities and various private sector producers’ associations concerning the timeliness 
and content of the reform. Towards the middle of the year, with the agreement of some sectors and 
the opposition of others, the Government announced the application as of 1 August of a new 10% 
value added tax (in replacement of the stamp tax on transactions) and of a series of small individual 
taxes. In addition, changes in income tax went into effect, and the taxes on exports of the main 
commodities were reduced gradually and progressively. Finally, a change was made in the tax base of 
certain consumer taxes, including those on tobacco and alcoholic beverages. It was estimated that, 
with these changes, the overall reform would yield almost an extra 60 million quetzales in 1983 (a 
little over 0.5% of the gross domestic product) and an extra 200 million quetzales in 1984 (2% of the 
gross domestic product) and that, in addition, the gradual reduction of taxes on export commodities 
would provide a stimulus for economic reactivation. 


However, the date on which the new tax law went into effect coincided with the change of 
government, which occurred early in August, and this caused the debate on the merits and drawbacks 
of the reform to be reopened. The controversy finally ended late in September when the authorities 
decided to reduce the rate of the value-added tax from 10% to 7% and to expand the list of 
exemptions significantly. The cumulative effect of the late application of the original initiative, the 
final reduction of the rate and, in particular, the exemptions granted from the new tax (which caused 
serious difficulties in its collection and administration), as well as of the tax reductions described 
earlier, meant that far from generating additional income the tax reform had a negative net effect on 
global tax receipts. Thus, instead of the 770 million quetzales envisaged in the 1983 budget even prior 
to the application of the tax reform, the real amount collected was 730 million quetzales, which was 
only about the same as the preceding year. The taxation coefficient came to only 6.5%, compared with 
7.1% in 1982 and 10.3% in 1978. In brief, although the overall financial situation of the central 
government did not deteriorate (the deficit fell from 4.7% of the gross domestic product in 1982 to 
3.1%), this was due solely to the sharp contraction in expenditure, which contributed to the recessive 
tendencies of the economy and helped to jeopardize the Government's capacity to provide the 
population with a minimum of basic services while at the same time maintaining a reasonable 
programme for expanding the physical, energy and social infrastructure of the country. 


The second important economic policy measure adopted during the year was the decision taken 
by the monetary authorities to issue stabilization bonds in an amount of 400 million quetzales for the 
purpose of absorbing the excess liquidity generated by the economy (basically as a result of the local- 
currency counterpart of arrears of payments owed to the exterior) and obtaining a definitive record of 
the amount of the liabilities. By the end of the year, nearly 300 million quetzales of bonds had been 
sold, of which nearly 30 million were purchased by creditors in the exterior. These instruments 
fulfilled their dual role of establishing a definitive record of liabilities in foreign currency and 
absorbing excess liquidity; the total deposits in the intermediation system at the end of December was 
a mere 2.2% higher than the amount recorded in the same period the preceding year. 


The third important economic policy decision related to the signing, in September, of a new 
letter of intent with the International Monetary Fund to make use of the second stand-by credit 
tranche.4 This letter, whose contents are described below, committed the authorities to the 
application of a new adjustment programme with a view to the stabilization of the balance-of- 
payments position and the reduction of the global deficit of the non-financial public sector. By the end 
of the year the quantitative targets set in this letter had been met, and the country had used close to 
US$ 27 million of the stand-by credit, which was scheduled to total approximately US$ 125 million 
by the end of 1984. Because of the changes subsequently made in one of the main pillars of the 
adjustment programme (the tax reform), however, it was already foreseeable that the country would 
not be in a position to meet the quantitative targets of the programme in the immediate future unless 
new changes were introduced either in public expenditure or in the volume of income. This posed 
new dilemmas-with regard to the management of economic policy in the short term. 

Finally, 1983 saw the consolidation and institutionalization of a phenomenon which was 
relatively new in Guatemala —a “parallel market” in foreign exchange which was tolerated and to 
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some extent even encouraged by the authorities.> In effect, this meant that the excha 
operated in a market with two exchange rates— the official rate, which preserved | ne ditional 
parity of the quetzal with the United States dollar, and the non-official rate, which varied on the basis 
of supply and demand, with no intervention by the Central Bank, and which fluctuated during the year 
between 1.25 and 1.50 quetzales per dollar. Although no information is available concerning the 
magnitude of the transactions made on this “parallel market’, a very rough estimate suggests that 
between a quarter and a third of all imports were financed through it Thus, contrary to what 
happened in 1982, businesses did not suffer an absolute shortage of foreign currency but were rather 
forced to have recourse to this non-official instrument to obtain it, and costs were affected 
accordingly. In other words, the consolidation and virtual institutionalization of the “parallel market” 
resulted in a certain amount of flexibility for transactions in foreign currrency but raised the average 
price of imports in local currency terms, especially in the case of those not regarded as essential. 

This, in turn, partially explains the acceleration of inflationary pressures (the annual average 
variation in consumer prices was 4.3% in 1983 compared with a rate of 0.2% in 1982). It should be 
noted that these pressures were more intense in the second half of the year than in the first, which 
suggests that the new value-added tax —firtst the mere expectation that it would be applied and then 
its gradual application— helped to speed this process up. This phenomenon in turn contributed to 
the abrupt drop in the level of real wages (-6.4%), shown by the records of the Guatemalan Social 
Security Institute. 2 

The monetary authorities also maintained a system of exchange controls, supplemented by 
import quotas applied on the basis of criteria of need. In addition, towards the end of the year a 
measure requiring advance registration and licenses both for imports from the rest of Central 
America and for exports within the area came into force, and it became obligatory for the latter to be 
paid for in a period of 45 days from the date of issue of the export license. This provision, which 
contravenes, at least in part, the integration commitments of the Central American Common Market, 
was adopted, according to the official announcement, for the purpose of guaranteeing that payments 
for those exports actually entered the country and furthering reciprocal trade, in view of the 
restrictions which had been placed on Guatemalan exports in other Central American countries. 
Seemingly, however, the measures described did not accomplish their purposes; rather they evoked 
reprisals on the part of most of the neighbouring countries which rapidly resulted in the virtual 
paralysis of intra-regional trade: a situation which had still not been overcome at the year-end. Thus, 
the Guatemalan export sector, and in particular its manufactures branch, suffered an additional 
setback. 

Among the measures adopted by the Government to prevent greater deterioration of the 
production sector, mention should be made of the proclamation of a new Hydrocarbons Law 
(September 1983), one of whose aims was to promote the prospection and exploitation of 
hydrocarbons by offering greater incentives for this activity than the former laws. Similarly, a series 
of measures was adopted to promote traditional and non-traditional exports, partly in order to take 
advantage of the potential offered by the “Caribbean Basin Initiative” fostered by the United States 
Government. These measures included the elimination of the traditional export taxes and, from 
September on, the selective extension of Tax Credit Certificates for non-traditional exports.’ Finally, 
although the policy as regards credit for the private sector was not particularly expansionist (in 
keeping with the adjustment programme which had been adopted), some activities such as the 
construction of low-cost housing received special incentives from the Central Bank. In addition, the 
authorities kept in effect the machinery established towards the end of 1982 to facilitate the 
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‘The first stand-by credit agreement expired in October 1982. 

* Although the Monetary Law did envisage the possibility of establishing multiple rates of exchange, the legislation in force strictly 
speaking provides for only one single, official rate of exchange. During the year, however, the finance authorities announced an agreement 
which, for tax purposes and within certain limits laid down in it, permits the costs of enterprises to include the higher exchange rate paid in the 
parallel market. 

On the other hand, a much lower percentage of the value of exports was changed on that market because of the export registers kept by 
the Bank of Guatemala under the exchange control regulations, although there might have been some under-invoicing, part of the proceeds of 
which must have been changed on the “parallel market” (the remainder would have had to be registered as “errors and omissions’). Seemingly 
the main source of foreign currency on that market was family remittances, income from tourism and some capital inflows, including the 
repatriation of resources which Guatemalans had been keeping abroad. 

70n the other hand, in October the Government took the unexpected decision to close down the National Exports Centre 
(GUATEXPRO) and incorporate some of its functions in the Ministry of the Economy, seemingly for budgetary reasons. 
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~ refinancing of the overdue debt portfolio of the agricultural sector, so as to bring repayment periods, 


amortization programmes and guarantees in line with the debtors’ capacity to pay. 
_ In brief, during 1983 the recessive tendencies of the preceding biennium continued and to some 
extent grew worse. The action taken by the public sector to mitigate their effects did not always prove 
efficacious, and in some respects, such as in the matter of containing expenditure, it even helped to 
aggravate the problems. Moreover, the adverse trends shown by the Guatemalan economy for a 
number of years will probably have lasting consequences. The level of well-being of the population 
has deteriorated seriously; the coefficient of savings and investment has declined notably from its 
historic levels, and there has been a change in the relative share of both exports.and imports in the 
gross domestic product. In addition, just when more decisive action on the part of the public sector 
was needed to relieve the economic crisis, the State’s role in the economy as a whole has been reduced. 
Apart from the many consequences already referred to, this suggests that the structure of distribution 
has become even less equitable, since public expenditure has traditionally been the most effective 
instrument for meeting the basic needs of majority groups. The rising level of unemployment and the 
lag in real wages has strengthened that tendency. In sum, Guatemala, like the other small agro- 
exporting economies of the region, was severely affected during 1983 by the combination of factors 
referred to herein. 

As a result of all this, the last quarter of the year saw the return of one of the phenumena which 
has had the most adverse effects on the economy in recent years; i.e., the continued deterioration in 
the purchasing power of exports. The rise in the prices of some of the main export items, together 
with the slackening of the inflationary pressures in the industrialized countries, suggests that during 
1984 Guatemala may experience an improvement in its terms of trade for the first time since 1977, 
thereby benefitting from the incipient recovery of the developed economies. The country’s capacity to 
take advantage of the potential offered by this recovery will depend inter alia, on the rearrangement 
of public sector finances and the restoration of a minimum of confidence in order to promote the 
reactivation of private investment, as well as on the ability of the Central American countries as a 
whole to surmount the severe problems they face and give renewed impetus to the integration 
process. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


As already noted, in 1983 the gross domestic product fell by 2% in real terms, which meant a 
drop of close to 5% in the per capita gross domestic product and a 4.5% decline in gross per capita 
income (see table 1). 

All the components of demand decreased, but the most meaningful ones —and those which 
undoubtedly had a decisive effect on the highly adverse behaviour of the economy— were exports and 
gross fixed capital formation. With regard to the former, the volume of exports of goods and services 
decreased for the third consecutive year, this time by over 12%. This was due both to restrictions in 
external demand and to certain phenomena affecting exportable production. It must be borne in mind 
that the behaviour of the Guatemalan economy is very sensitive to variations in the traditional export 
sector, so that it is not surprising that the systematic drop in the volume of exports (external sales in 
1983 barely amounted to 75% of those recorded in 1980) has had an adverse effect on the other 
supply and demand variables. 

With regard to capital formation, both public and private investment decreased dramatically. 
The investment coefficient fell from 14% in 1981 to 11.2% in 1983; public investment contracted for 
the second year running, owing, in particular, to the financial restrictions which the central 
government has been encountering. Private investment fell for the fifth consecutive year due to the 
general climate of uncertainty prevailing in the country for both economic and non-economic 
reasons. 

The austerity of fiscal policy also explains the drop in general government consumption 
(-2.8%), which seems to have been reflected in a severe reduction in purchases of goods and a slight 
increase in the contracting of services. As for the drop of over 2% in private consumption (for the 
second consecutive year), it was a consequence of the downward trends in employment and real wages 
and of the general restrictions on demand associated with the economic depression (see table 2). 
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On the supply side, imports of goods and services plummeted in the past two years —by 25% in 
1982 and by 21% in 1983. This brought the import coefficient down to its lowest level since the war, 
which suggests, among other things, that the economy has reached, or even passed, the minimum 
level of imports needed by the production apparatus in order to operate effectively.® The drop in 
imports was due not only to the widespread contraction of demand but also to the rise in the cost of 
external purchases owing to the emergence of the “parallel market” mentioned above and the 
establishment of quantitative controls which made import procedures relatively complicated. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


Domestic supply, by branches of activity, evolved in accordance with the global picture 
described above, except in the case of mining, whose share in the total product is not very significant. 
Thus, the production of goods declined, and the supply of services contracted or grew only modestly 
(see table 3) on 

i) Agriculture. The restrictions on external demand affected the supply of agricultural products 
primarily in terms of the low prices of the majority of export commodities on the international 
market, especially during the first few months of the year. This helped to discourage the production of 
coffee and cotton, the two main export items. In the case of the former, the propensity of coffee 
growers to cut expenditure on such items as fertilizers and the upkeep of coffee plantations 
contributed to a cyclical drop in the yield from the plantations, whose volume of production shrank by 
close to 11% compared with the previous year’s harvest. This phenomenon was accentuated by the 
continued spread of rust, a disease which diminishes yields and raises the cost of cultivation 
significantly, and which was particularly harmful to small producers who use outdated techniques. In 
the case of cotton, the low prices expected caused the area sown during the 1983/1984 season to fall to 
some 60 000 hectares, compared with the more than 100 000 hectares which are traditionally 


Table 2 
GUATEMALA: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown’ 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 


Total supply 4788 4476 4292 1143 117.1 1104 2.2 04 -65 -41 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 4110 3965 3886 100.0 100.0 100.0 a7 0.9 -3.5 -2.0 
Imports of goods and 
services 678 511 406 143 171 104 -59 -28 -246 -20.7 
Total demand 4788 4476 4292 114.3 117.1 110.4 a2 0.4 -65 -4.1 
Domestic demand 4246 3956 3837 994 1016 98.7 22 26 -68 -3.0 


Gross domestic investment 577 468 435 12.8 12.2 182 147 15.7 -18.8 ied 
Gross fixed investment 547 484 402 12.5 12.9 10.3 -9.9 4:4, =bi4 =170 


Public 287 Zo 194 2.4 pee 5.0: 24192) 6234345 =20:4 elo? 
Private 260 255 208 10.1 7.6 5:3 14222,9 55 216.2 -15 -18.6 
Changes in stocks 30 -16 33 0:3. =<-027 0.9 
Total consumption 3669 3488 3402 866 89.4 87.5 ul 0.8 -4.9 -2.5 
General government 346 341 332 8.0 8.1 8.5 12.0 a4 -13 -2.8 
Private 5,323.55 147 3070 2/808 281.5 2 79.0 4.4 0.4 -5.3 -2.4 
Exports of goods and 
services 542 520 455 14.9 15.5 11.7 2.2 -14.1 -4.1 -12.4 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. The percentage breakdown and the growth rates are based on real, not rounded, figures. 


®Thus, if the economy is reactivated in the future, the rise in the level of imports may be expected to be very dynamic. 
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GUATEMALA: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY KIND OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY AT FACTOR COST 


Millions of dollars Percentage erate 
at 1970 prices - breakdown 4 rowth rates 


1981 1982 1983* 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 1983 
LE Se a aan Se mer Se ei eaeeiaeana pee heey Meth aeiey shea ada A 


Gross domestic product” 3 840 3704 3630 100.0 100.0 100.0 STO SODIN 2354720 


Goods 1833/62 759102 704 147.0 7B 467 88S PT Ry at 
Agriculture VOR LOST O10 “'3015" ‘Zr, “278 1.6 1.4 -2.0 -2.5 
Mining 12 12 12 0.1 0.5 0.3 71.2 -36.4 D2 psy 
Manufacturing SPIN P5429 SSN MEGS 6 VRS OLAS 3iGT ENS? “Sag Ze 
Construction 191 169 151 2:2 4.3 4.1 380961 G0 G17 S210 
Basic services 218 208 204 4.4 5.8 5.6 68 -04 -49 -1.4 
Electricity, gas and water 49 48 47 0.9 ies 13 2A -0.2)  =225> *-09 
Transport, storage and 

communications 169 160 157 3.5 4.5 43 8:20) 220.4 = 25.7) 2415 
Other services 1792 1752 1740 48.6 46.4 47.7 3.7 jp Re oP 29 -0.8 


Wholesale and retail 
commerce, restaurants 


and hotels‘ 1 026 972 og 275226)! 2558 Pag 0.6 5.3 -3.1 

Ownership of dwellings 193 198 204 7.8 5.0 5.6 3.0 2.6 2.6 3.0 

Community, social and 

personal services 573 Ob 99, 155 145. 162 i oP) 1.6 ED 
Government services 306 318 326 7.0 7.6 8.9 10.6 8 2 sO 1.0 

ee es 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“Preliminary figures. ’ As the individual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not 
correspond exactly with the latter. “Includes financial institutions, insurance and real estate, except for ownership of dwellings. 


harvested. Nevertheless, yields surpassed those of the preceding year owing to favourable climatic 
conditions and to the fact that towards the end of the year international prices began to rise, so that 
this activity may be reactivated in the next season. All in all, cotton production in 1983 was some 35% 
lower than in 1982 (see table 4). 

Although climatic factors were in general favourable for crop raising, in March a phenomenon 
consisting of strong wind streams occurred and caused serious destruction to banana plantations and, 
to a lesser extent, to coffee growing. This phenomenon was the main reason for the sudden 35 % drop 
in the production of bananas and was a contributing factor in the drop in the production of coffee 
mentioned above. On the other hand, the production of basic grains remained close to the high levels 
achieved in the preceding season, even though the area sown with maize, beans and rice was reduced. 
As a result, near self-sufficiency was achieved with regard to basic grains (with the exception of 
wheat), and in the case of rice there was even a small surplus. The wheat harvest, which supplies 
approximately 15% of demand, was similar to that obtained the preceding year, while the sorghum 
harvest was nearly 30% higher owing to the expansion of the surface under cultivation and to 
improved yields. _— by 

The cultivation of sugar cane also benefited from the favourable climatic conditions and was not 
so adversely affected by the low prices which prevailed during most of the year in the international 
sugar market, since the domestic price is set so as to compensate for declines in international Prices, in 
order to guarantee producers an acceptable level of profits.” Furthermore, Guatemala obtained a 
slight increase in its quota for sales to the United States market at preferential prices. Because of these 
incentives and perhaps also because of the expected rise in international prices, although in the end 
this did not occur, the production of cane increased by nearly 60%, basically due to an expansion in the 


area planted. 


¢ 


9The main factor behind the government's economic policy on sugar was a heated debate between cane producers and sugar processers 
concerning the prices set by the Ministry of the Economy per ton of cane. That problem was not settled to the entire satisfaction of either party. 
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The relatively unfavourable performance of the main export commodities, with the exception, 
_ of sugar cane, offset the satisfactory evolution of the production of crops for domestic consumption, 
so that the product of the crop-raising sector as a whole fell by 3.0%. The aforementioned climate of 
uncertainty which prevailed in the country had its impact on agricultural activities, especially on 
account of the violence often experienced in certain rural areas. Some agricultural entrepreneurs were 
also disturbed by the debate which occurred towards the middle of the year on an announced agrarian 
reform programme, although the authorities rapidly withdrew that initiative. 

Finally, the livestock sector showed slightly more dynamism than crop-raising. Cattle 
production, measured in terms of number of head, rose by slightly more than 4%, while milk 
production grew at a similar rate (see table 4). nth 

ii) Mining and hydrocarbons. Up to 1979 the extraction of nickel was the main mining activity 
of the country. However, this activity has been suspended since 1980 owing to the adverse 
international market conditions, and this situation persisted throughout 1983. Since the suspension, 
the production of the mining sector has been of very little significance in the gross domestic product, 
and the most important branch has been the still incipient but growing petroleum activity (see 
table 5). 

Petroleum production amounted to some 6 600 barrels a day on average, by comparison with 
5 600 in 1982. This figure is still far from covering the country’s domestic needs, which are close to 
25 000 barrels a day, but at least it holds out some hope for the possibility of achieving self-sufficiency. 
With that goal in mind, a new petroleum law was promulgated in September, the central aim of 
which was to stimulate investment in the exploration and exploitation of hydrocarbons by providing 
more favourable conditions than in the past for enterprises engaged in that activity.!° At the same 


Table 4 


GUATEMALA: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 33 Le Se eee 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of agricultural 


production (1975 = 100) 118.3 120.0 LER: 115.3 1.6 1.4 -1.9 -2.0 
Crop-farming 112.4 I eS, a Ee 1.3 1.4 ey -3.0 
Stock-raising 127.5 128.4 = a WA 0.7 = 4.0 
Production of main crops 
Coffee" 4 628 4 700 3 500 3 100 4.6 2.0 4 -114 
Cotton’ : 4 140 2 618 1 683 1 100 -8./,. -16.6 -35.7 -34.6 
Bananas ; 16 260 16 489 17 100 11 100 24.6 10.5 5.) =e 
Sugar-cane 101 119 138 218 TA 182" 10.0 seed 
Maize 20 602 21000 23900 23900 0.8 1.9 10.2 0.1 
Beans e372 1 300 2 200 2 300 = -11.2 60.3 69.2 4.6 
Rice 803 917 1 007 930 40.1 14.2 9.8 -7.6 
Indicators of stock-raising 
production 
Stock 
Cattle’ 2374 2498 2609 2719 ‘. S266, 44T  vded 
Slaughtering 
Cattle’ 323 325 338 382 = 06 169 13.0 
Other products Ss 
Milkt Zs 285 296 305 ee 3.6 ow) 3.0 
Eggs i jis' 78 78 78 = 9.9 = < 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. ” On the basis of figures 1958 prices. “Thousands of quinta “Thousa é *Milli 
of quintals. /Thousands of head. : * Millions ie Millions of pene a ae ae 


a eT ee eee : ; 5 wee 
. The initial reaction of the transnational petroleum corporations to this new legislation was, however, not entirely favourable, possibl 
owing to the present conditions of over-supply in the international petroleum market. ; 
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GUATEMALA 
Table 5 : 
GUATEMALA: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 


_ Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


my 


1980 1981- 1982...-1983° 


Index of value added 


(1979 = 100) —-— 

Total 172 «OSS 122. 8125.9 etT oe36iA |} 12.8 2.0 
Petroleum 263.1 261.4 3641 4187 163.1 A6«* 3930 15.0 
Minerals 195% SCRE  GTF+y0743.0° 93.7 b= 67D 65m -365 
Sand and gravel 116.5 128.5 116.8 119.1 16.5 10.3 -9.1 2.0 
Salt B89" lilies “153 aneetGeG «11.19 Ge250.5 “200 5 250 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. 


time, the old decentralized unit concerned with mining and petroleum activities was upgraded with 
the establishment of the Ministry of Energy and Mines. Also during the year a law was passed on the 
promotion and development of small-scale mining, with the aim of reactivating the exploitation of 
abandoned mines and encouraging the opening of new mines operated by co-operatives or small 
entrepreneurs. 

ili) Manufacturing. The industrial sector was one of those most severely affected by the 
contraction of global demand and the decrease in exports to the rest of Central America. Although 
little quantitative information on specific branches of activity is available, the survey conducted in 
October by the Bank of Guatemala on activities in this sector showed that in the case of over half of 
those interviewed, the volume of production during the first half of the year was less than in the same 
period in 1982, while it had increased in the case of only 14% of them (see table 6). This was true of 
nearly all branches of industrial activity; indeed, in some cases (textiles, wearing apparel, wood and 
furniture) close to two-thirds of the replies indicated that production had fallen. Other indicators 
confirmed this trend. For example, the volume of sales of electric power to industrial clients in 1983 
dropped by 3.8% on average. For a few lines of production, tax revenue figures were available which 
make it possible to conclude, for example, that the volume of production of cigarettes stagnated while 
that of beer fell by 14% and that of soft drinks by 8.2 %. The volume of exports of manufactures to the 
rest of Central America fell by over 10.0%. In these circumstances, according to estimates by the Bank 
of Guatemala, the value added for the sector fell by 2.1% (see table 7). 

Among the main economic policy measures adopted by the Government to bring this situation 
under control, or at least to prevent further deterioration, were the contracting of a loan for US$ 60 
million from the Inter-American Development Bank to support industrial reactivation, the 
extension for one year of the fiscal incentives granted under the Central American Agreement on 
Industrial Development Incentives (by mutual agreement with the other Central American Common 
Market Countries), and the granting of additional incentives for the exportation of non-traditional 
products to the rest of the world. Towards the end of 1983, however, some industrial entrepreneurs 
expressed disagreement with the reclassification procedure established by the national authorities for 
extending fiscal incentives, as well as with the aforementioned measures adopted by Guatemala 
which had caused an interruption in intra-regional trade. 

Directors of the leading association of industrialists estimate that industry as a whole operated 
at only 60% of capacity. In such circumstances, it is understandable that investment in new plants or 
in the expansion of existing plants has been very low. The main project under execution during the 
year was a wood pulp plant initiated years ago with the support of the National Finance Corporation 
(CORFINA), aided by Spanish capital. This project was 90% complete at the end of the year. 

iv) Construction. For the second consecutive year the Government continued to stimulate the 
construction of dwellings by extending lines of credit on preferential terms. The home building 
permits granted in Guatemala City between January and October increased by 2.1% in terms of area 
under construction and by 4.1% in terms of value, by comparison with the same period the preceding 
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GUATEMALA 
= conse lepepiey | 
tudo GUATEMALA: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


: e G A So 
1980 1981 par Op ee ae 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Index of manufacturing et 
production (1977 = 100) 119.3 116.7 109.0 106.7 60) 28" =<66 2 


Foodstuffs 121.7 117.8 109.6 ai 73) =o2 - 8/0 
Textiles 113.6 106.7 99.2 _ 02° 65 —=7.0 
Clothing 109.3 105.0 100.8 snpesesOiG: 943.9"- 24.0 
Chemical products 117.6 112.8 104.9 ee 6.0 -41 -7.0 
Others 120.9 119.1 os Td) a1 5.9 


Other indicators of 
manufacturing production 
Consumption of electricity 


by industry 515006 467870 425760 409580 -56 -92 -90 -38 
Employment (number 

of persons) 83 066 73 683 73 851 & Onell 0.2 5.4 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“Preliminary figures. The growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. 


year. Towards the end of the year, however, the firms responsible for these programmes were 
complaining that the market was to some extent saturated and had plans for reducing the scale of 
their activities. At all events, the slight increase shown in the building of certain kinds of dwellings 
was not enough to counterbalance the severe depression in the construction branch caused by the 
dramatic drop in public investment and the virtual absence of new commercial and industrial 
buildings in Guatemala City. An indicator of this state of affairs, which also had adverse repercussions 
on the industrial sector, was that the consumption of cement during the first nine months of the year 
was 17.1% lower than during the same period in 1982, which was also a year of recession for the 
construction sector (see table 8). 

v) Other sectors. Curiously enough, most services expanded, albeit slowly, in contrast to the 
negative rates in the production of goods. Thus, the tertiary sector seems to have been the only one 
which managed to provide new employment, although only to a modest extent. Only commerce and 
transport showed decreases, in line with the trends in both foreign trade and the supply of goods and 
services. Similarly, the value added by the electricity, gas, water and sanitary services sector fell by 
nearly 1% (see table 3). 


c) Employment and unemployment 


Two estimates were available on the evolution of employment. The first, prepared by the Office 
of the Secretary-General of the National Economic Planning Council, indicates that open 
unemployment for the economically active population rose from 5.2% at the end of 1982 to 8% at the 
end of 1983 and that equivalent unemployment rose from 33.2% to 33.7% (see table 9). The second 
estimate is taken from the records on workers registered in the Guatemalan Social Security Institute. 
According to that source, the number of jobs in enterprises which are members of the Institute fell by 
1.4% in 1983; the fall being particularly notable in agriculture (-7.4%) and the construction sector 
(-33.8%) (see table 10). The increase in the number of workers in the services sector (3.4% in 
commerce and°4.5% in other services) seems to support the aforementioned hypothesis of the 
National Economic Planning Council that underemployment rose even among workers who are 
members of the Social Security system. 
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et 


so} 3 
ES eee 


Area of new buildings’ 
(thousands of m2?) 


; ie f 7 79 au » oe 7 . 

Total ee 228 151 190 194 56.2 33.8. 
Dwellings . 128 87 129, + bh ee 4320 
‘Cement production < » 2 owed 
(197.22 100) 228.4 227.2 178.5 148.0 4.8 -0.5 -214 -17.1 
Employment® 

(number of persons) 27 738 23 440 +26 894 17817 — -34.4 -15.5 -14.7._ -33.8 - 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“January-October. "Refers to building permits granted in the capital. Does not include reconstruction programmes. 


“Social security contributors, 


Table 9 S 


GUATEMALA: ESTIMATED LEVEL OF LABOUR FORCE UTILIZATION 


1980 1981 1982 1983° 
” Thousands of persons 
Economically active population 2 183 ; 2 250 2 320 2 391 
Employment 2 136 2 182 2 201 22010” 4 
Technical requirement for full employment 1 503 1 481 1 430 1 394 
Open unemployment 47 69 120 192 
Equivalent unemployment 633 701 771 806 
Total unemployment 680 770 890 998 . 
Percentages : 
Economically active population ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employment 97.8 96.9 94.8 92.0° 
Technical requirement for full employment 68.8 65.8 61.6 58.3 
Open unemployment 22 3.1 Dad, 8.0 
Equivalent unemployment 29 SU 33.2 33x 
Total unemployment ; 3 lez 34.2 38.4 41.7 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of calculations by the Population and Employment Department of the Secretariat of the National Economic 
Planning Board. 


“Preliminary figures. "Three premises were employed in calculating the use of labour for 1983: 1) that the gross geographic product 
shows negative growth of 2.3%; 2) that the new economically active population is ina situation of open unemployment and 3) that the average 
productivity of the economic sectors is the same as the preceding year. 
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134.5 119.5 1193 8258 - 
1 sector Ve vp hi22 128.9 85.4 cS 
154.1 154.1 160.3 165.9 tail 
ganic zbockiZSeles 1503 166.6 174.0 


_ “Number of persons affiliated with the Guatemalan Social Security Institute. * Preliminary figures. 


“Includes public administration. 


_ Furthermore, 1983 witnessed the expansion and consolidation of the parallel foreign exchange 
market which had appeared some years earlier, with the result that some balance of payments items 
(income from tourism, family remittances) virtually disappeared. One of the effects of this was to 
raise doubts concerning the reliability of the data published on the external sector and the country’s 
trade relations with the rest of the world. 

The net overall result of the international transactions conducted in 1983 was a positive 
evolution of US$ 89 million in the gross monetary reserves, but this was not enough to make up, even 
to a minimal extent, for the losses sustained in previous years, and at the end of the year the net 
international monetary reserves still showed a negative balance. 


a) Merchandise trade 
The value of exports of goods fell by 9% compared with 1982. This drop was caused solely by a 


- marked contraction in volume, since on average unit prices increased by 2.4% over the preceding year 


(see table 11). 
The only two export items which showed any dynamism were sugar and, to a lesser extent, 


petroleum, in keeping with the increase in the supply of these two commodities. The drop in volume 
and value of coffee exports was greater than the contraction in coffee production because in 1982 it 
had been possible to export a large amount of surplus coffee which had accumulated in previous years 
to the so-called “new markets” outside the quota allocated under the International Coffee 
Agreement.!! The decline in the volume of external sales of coffee was only partially offset by a 
moderate rise in unit prices. A similar situation occurred in the case of cotton exports, where an 


‘increase in unit prices partly compensated for a fall of nearly 25% in volume. The pattern in respect 


of meat exports was different: the volume of external sales rose, but that rise was offset by a drop in 


¢ 


See the Economic Survey of Latin America and the Caribbean, 1982, chapter on Guatemala, op.cit. During 1982, total ex ports of coffee 
beans amounted to 3.3 million quintals, of which slightly over 1 million quintals was sold outside the quota system. In 1983, total exports 
amounted to less than 2.6 million quintals, but only 150 000 quintals were marketed outside the quota system. 
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unit prices. Finally, among the other traditional export commodities, the volume of bananas shipped 
to the exterior declined significantly owing to the smaller amount produced, as mentioned above, 
while unit prices stayed at the level reached the preceding year (see table 12). 

The value of export to the rest of Central America also decreased, but at a lower rate than the 
value of exports as a whole. This meant that sales to the rest of the Central American Common 
Market were responsible for nearly 30% of the total value of foreign sales, compared with 28.8% in 
1982. Moreover, the country continued to maintain a marked surplus position in intra-regional trade; 
although its imports from the rest of Central America increased from US$ 215 million to US$ 230 
million, so that in the past biennium the positive balance has gone down from US$ 122 million to 
US$ 92 million. 

In 1983 the volume of imports of goods fell by 19% and their value by 16%. This reflected the 
global contraction of the economy as well as the additional constraints represented by the application 
of exchange controls, the quota system and the rise in the price of some imports financed with foreign 
exchange acquired in the parallel market. The unit value of external purchases increased slightly 
faster than that of exports, with the result that the terms of trade again showed a deterioration (see 
table 11). ay? 

The drop in imports affected all kinds of goods, but it was particularly notable in the case of 
external purchases of building materials (-17%) and of machinery, equipment and tools (-51%), 
which are the very items associated with capital formation (see table.13). There were also indications 
of a marked decline in the value of fuel imports.!? 


b) The services trade and factor payments 


Exports of services declined even faster than external sales of goods, although it may be held 
that this was due to the fact that some of the main items, such as tourism, were channelled towards the 
parallel foreign exchange market. The balance of payments showed only US$ 7 million of income 
from tourism and travel (compared with US$ 12 million in 1982 and close to US$ 80 million in 


Table 11 


GUATEMALA: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Growth rates 
Exports of goods 


Value -5.8 11.8 24.4 -14.5 -7.6 -9.1 
Volume -7.0 12.4 8.3 -11.0 -1.1 -11.2 
Unit value see -0.5 14.9 -4.0 -6.6 2.4 
Imports of goods 
Value 18.1 9.2 5.1 4.6 -16.6 -15.9 
Volume 10.6 -8.0 -11.9 0.0 -21.6 -18.6 
Unit value 6.8 18.6 19.2 4.6 6.3 33 
Terms of trade (goods) -5.1 -15.7 -2.7 -8.7 -11.9 -0.4 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade (goods) 114.3 96.4 93.8 85.7 75.4 fia sit 
Purchasing power of exports 
of goods i722 163.1 172.0 139.9 121.8 107.7 


Purchasing power of exports 


of goods and services 178.3 174.4 176.4 139.4 117.3 101.5 
; : 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. 


°Th is reflects not only the contraction in total energy demand but also the relative drop in the degree of dependence onener gy imports 
due to the increase in the production of petroleum and, in particular, the entry into operation of the new hydroelectric plant at A nes aaah 
decline in the demand for electric power. In addition, for a short period of a few weeks beginning in October, the new 300 MW Chix 
hydroelectric project went into operation, but it had to be interrupted in December due to defects in the water supply tunnel. a 
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aaah de Table 12 

GUATEMALA: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 
eee 


Soe P 
Millions of dollars ait Growth rates” 


1981 1982 1983“ 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 
a a ee PE i Fe ee Te Sy Sek 


Total 1299 1170 1091 100.0 100.0 100.0 ~ 22.5 -14.5 -9.9 -6.8 
Exports to 
Central America 379 337) B22 344 - 29.0) (29S 4a 4 ea 
Exports to the rest 
of the world 920 833 769 65.6 71.0 70.5 15.4 -14.7 -9.5 -7.7 
Tradicional 663 596 etapa tO 09) mc: 5.2 14.2 -10.0 a3 
Coffee beans 325 374 308 er, 1339-92305 28.2 7.4  -30.0 15.0 -17.6 
Ginned cotton 170 90 es 8.9.4 2109 Royle 4.2  -47.1 
Bananas 50 71 me 6.9 3.0 pl SO Spel s:5 oe a0) 
Meat 29 17 es 4.3 AS) eee LOD - 41.4 
Sugar 85 44 3.1 45 = 27.8 (23.2) -9-482 
Non-traditional 2574 eee es 8.52. 42041 meee 2O==16:8 -8.6 
Cardamom seed 34 44 44 13 3u, 4.0 14.3 -39.3 29.4 
Cocoa 1 om! ae - 0.2 .. 740.0  -50.0 Ae 
Sesame seed 16 12 = 0.3 0.7 LO) ae 60,05 2 25.0) 
Nickel - - Be - 39 Hes Geis - - me 
Petroleum 22 46 58 e 1.6 33} a =8:3) LOOM = 26ul 
Others 184 120 S 69 10.1 =e 43.9" -1657--34:8 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. *The percentage breakdown and growth rates are based on real, not rounded, figures. 


previous years). This income seems to be very much underestimated in view of the number of foreign 
travellers entering the country (which increased by 4.8% up to October, compared with the same 
period of the preceding year) and the figures for rooms occupied in the main hotels (which, although 
very low, by no means confirmed a foreign exchange income as small as this). The same trend towards 
underestimation can undoubtedly be observed in other items of the services account, particularly in 
the case of transfers, since one of the main sources of the foreign exchange available on the parallel 
market is family remittances, which are openly exchanged ina number of centres, including the main 
post office. 

In imports of services, factor payments are still the most important variable. The flight of 
foreign currency in this connection was somewhat less marked than in 1982, not only because of the 
slight decrease in nominal interest rates on international financial markets, but also because some of 
the short-term debt in respect of which these payments were made was amortized the preceding year. 
Furthermore, the external debt of Guatemala is still relatively low, at least by comparison with that of 
the other Central American countries, and is favourably structured in terms of periods of maturities 
and average interest rates. 

In brief, the balance on the services account continued to be highly negative and constituted the 
sole source of the balance-of-payments current account deficit, since both merchandise trade and 
transfers were in surplus (see table 14). 


c) The current account position and its financing 


As a result of the trends described above, the deficit on current account fell from some US$ 376 
million in 1982 to US$ 238 million in 1983. As indicated above, this decrease was achieved basically 
through the severe contraction of imports. 
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The deficit was financed through net inflows of capital, largely derived from public sources, in 
an amount which even made it possible to raise the level of the gross monetary reserves by US$ 89 
million. This was achieved basically through a significant increase in the lines of credit contracted by 
the Bank of Guatemala (US$ 157 million by comparison with US$ 31 million in 1982) and through 
the incipient use (US$ 27 million) of the second tranche of stand-by credit obtained from the IMF, 
since both the amount of official loans disbursed and the private capital contracted decreased. At the 
same time, direct foreign investment (in recent years largely oriented towards the petroleum sector) 
dropped from US$ 77 million in 1982 to US$ 45 million in 1983. In these circumstances, the net 
inflow of capital fell from US$ 338 million to US$ 327 million, reflecting the austerity prevailing in 
international financial markets and the persistent difficulty experienced by the country in mobilizing 
more external resources. 


d) External indebtedness 


In 1983 the finance authorities continued their efforts to obtain external financing to support 
both the public investment programmes and the balance of payments. As part of this effort, the 
Government contracted 11 new loans with bilateral and multilateral finance institutions, totalling 
US$ 190 million,!3 and the Central Bank acquired nearly US$ 90 million in new credit lines, including 
some renegotiations, in addition to the aforementioned disbursement of the second tranche of stand- 
by credit granted by IMF. The coefficient of disbursement of new credit contracted by the public sector 
was relatively low, while the external public debt increased by slightly more than US$ 200 million in 
the past year. 

As may be seen, by comparison with the other countries of the region the external public debt is 
still relatively moderate in size (19% of the gross domestic product), and its servicing absorbs a 
reasonable, although in recent years rapidly rising, percentage of the foreign currency generated by 
exports of goods and services (see table 15). This is due to the prudent policy followed by successive 


Table 13 
GUATEMALA: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


Millions of Percentage 


b 
dollars breakdown’ Growth rates 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 


Total 1673 1388 1160 100.0 100.0 100.0 8.2 6.3 4.7 -17.0 -16.4 
Consumer goods 3425284 5 247 29.7 6 21.3) 6.213). 6.9o5 e480, O30 217.0613 
Durable ty US, es 55 Tey = 1.3-  =7.3 ~~ *=5.07 S285 
Non-durable 2255 205 ts 20.4: S136 RK 6.7 . 23,1 3.0 -8.9 
Intermediate goods 1011 861 788 48.0 59.8 67.9 17.4 19.3 5.9 -14.8  -8.5 
Petroleum and fuels 369.4 4,302 i MS 5 Fe wae o te 40.0 8.8 -18.2 AS 
Building materials 100 77 64 6.3 5.8 Ea Oma LS 7.9 -23.0 . -169 
Others 542 482 sce ESOL ae eal “ 7.05 142 2 te peas Pa) " 
Capital goods 300 «6236 «6118 «208 «#6179 10.2 -68 -15.4 5.1 -21.3 -51.3 
For agriculture 16 13 eS 1.9 1.2 a --33.0 sel 7i4ee-15.0) 45187, is 
For industry 221 187 St A Cu oT = = O.7.5 e146. 4 14.6) 9-154 
For transport 63 36 oi 4.3 4.6 eo ald De elOO eg. 51 426 a 
Miscellaneous 20 7 7 1.5 1.0 0.6 -30.0 128.5 18.9 -65.0 - 
————— eee ee 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
Preliminary figures. The percentage breakdown and growth rates are based on real, not rounded, figures. 


The sources of financing were as follows: four loans from the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) for US$ 123 million; four 


loans from the Agency for International Development (AID) for US$ 22.5 million: o dit f h illi 
athe HET ner ; one credit from the World Bank for US$ 18.5 million and two 
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tripe vive: a 
Soir we 4 Rib 4 


_ 
FPG ’ oe ‘4 33 re i 
Ba WH ads ling ni tail Syxt 2eB304 YieSded seh bere 0-451) =) 1-8 eH: 
i Seonslenine ott: cisisiw eto lbice [21-38 qo ath toda -49 


pe, rw dati cel eh -1 - 5 14 ene 7 : Tf 

Private transfer payments 94 (hk eas FE 109 89 62 38 

\ capital account | a Se eS Ls eerie) peat. apemik «  Reegarmat 9 5 

1ited official transfer payments 2 1 3 1 1 1 : 

a: ng-term capital Bic ema 258 247 416 341 257 

Direct investment (net) 97 127 117 111 127 77 45 

Portfolio investment (net) 5 12 5 4 - “ a 

Other long-term capital 96 129 135 132 288 263 212 

Official sector“ 68 102 112 106 219 142 231 

Loans received 82 117 130 121 246 197 366 

_ Amortization payments -14 -15 -18 -18 -27 =D =135 

Commercial banks‘ - - : 2 : : = 

Loans received - - - : - Z F 

Amortization payments - - = : 2 = - 

Other sectors‘ 28 27 23 26 69 121 -19 

Loans received 43 58 60 25 100 121 - 

Amortization payments -24 -41 -47 -10 -42 -15 -19 

Short-term capital 44 129 -33 -323 -140 -29 31 

: Official sector - 8 2 59 44 15 48 
: Commercial banks 3 1 24 2 -7 14 : 

Other sectors Al 121 59 -384 = -178 -1 79 

Errors and omissions (net) -27 -59 -44 -18 -11 -33 39 

~ Global balance“ 182 68 226in- 258.1. =301 -38 89 

3 Total variation in reserves 

: (- sign indicates an increase) -182 -68 19 251 305 16 -89 

Monetary gold -1 . - - - - - 

Special Drawing Rights -1 -1 9 2 20 3 -1 

IMF reserve position -1 -2 -2 9 18 10 -8 

Foreign exchange assets -176 -70 56 Pash) 257 725) -89 

Other assets 3 5 -26 -1 -102 -15 -26 

Use made of IMF credit - - - - 111 -6 35 

*Preliminary figures. » Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. “In addition to 


loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. The global 
balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in reserves (of 
opposite sign) and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and variations 


due to revaluation. 
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governments (the period 1980-1982 may constitute somewhat of an exception to this rule) not only 
as regards the amounts contracted but also as far as the sources of this financing are concerned. Nearly 
all of the external debt of the public sector is obtained from official sources on highly concessionary 
terms. 
Even so, in view of the scarcity of foreign exchange which has been making itself felt, the 
authorities have been forced to apply for the restructuring of some of the debt with the exterior. Thus, 
the Bank of Guatemala renegotiated some of the credit lines contracted in previous years with 
commercial banks, and towards the end of the year the National Finance Corporation (CORFINA) was 
negotiating the restructuring of its financial commitments with official sources in Spain. 


4. Prices and wages 


During 1983, some acceleration was noted in inflationary pressures, although it is difficult to 
determine how much owing to methodological and conceptual problems relating to the preparation 
of the consumer price index, the scope of which is described below. Up to October 1983, the variation 
of this index compared with the same month the previous year was 8.1%, while the variation 
between annual averages over the period October-October was 4.3% (see table 16). 

The problems referred to were due basically to the fact that in April the statistical authorities 
decided to change the food basket made up of 145 articles, on which the consumer price index had 
been based since January 1975. That index was based on all those families whose annual income was 
between 1 560 and 6 000 quetzales. The new index, whose base is April 1983, uses a food basket made 
up of 212 articles and refers to three social strata. The two indexes also differ with regard to the 
regional distribution of the population covered by periodic surveys. Thus, although the two indexes 
have points in common —they both use the Laspeyres method of calculation— and many of the 
commodities in their baskets are the same, it is not feasible to carry out a rigorous technical 
comparison of them. In spite of the shift in methodology which occurred in April, the estimate given 
in the paragraph above was made on the basis of the criteria available. 


Table 15 
GUATEMALA: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL ENDEBTEDNESS 


(Millions of dollars) 
————— Se a ea 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Total external debt’ 
Balance 821 934 1 053 1 409 1 504 1 766 
Service ' 103 111 120 178 188 245 
Principal 56 65 28 69 92 154 
Interest 47 46 92 109 101 89 
Public and State-guaranteed 
private external debt 
Balance 304 427 549 809 1119 1 187 
Service 26 38 45 61 88 129 
Principal 10 15 15 23 34 58 
Interest 16 23 30 38 54 71 
Total external debt service, as 
a percentage of exports of goods 
and services 79 ip 6.9 12.2 14.4 20.9 
Public external debt service, as 
a percentage of exports 2.0 2.6 2.6 4.2 6.7 11.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Bank of Guatemala and the World Bank 
Preliminary figures. * Disbursed. 
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23 Table 16 


GUATEMALA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
ee ee ee ee ea ee 


Variation December to December 


Consumer price index 9.1 L3ud 9.1 8.7 | -2.0 8.1° 
Food 8.2 135 8.2 48 -2.6 9.0° 
Wholesale price index al 18.7 12.0 4.0 -4.4 He 
Imported products 23 25:9 6.8 10.8 4.2 
Domestic products 5.4 18.1 12.4 3.4 5.3 
Building materials 12.0 30.4 3:9 -3.0 -1.3 
Variation between annual averages 
Consumer price index mo iis) 10.7 11.4 0.2 4.3" 
Food 4.6 10.3 hee 11.3 -2.8 5.0” 
Wholesale price index 3.6 10.3 16.0 Ey -5.8 
Imported products 1.6 15.2 19.0 10.1 3.8 
Domestic products 3.8 10.3 lSs7. ie? -6.7 
Building materials 15.7 13.8 12.4 4.7 -5.2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Variation October 1982 to October 1983. Variation between average for January-October 1982 and that for January-October 1983. 


Furthermore, the statistical authorities reported that owing to problems relating to the 
application of the methodology used up until April, the data relating to 1982 were not entirely 
reliable. Consequently, because the variations in the 1982 index were underestimated, the data for 
1983 might be overestimated if the two years are compared. This being the case, the variations 
registered in both the 1982 and the 1983 indexes should be viewed with a certain amount of caution. 
The April to October series does, however, appear to be reliable and correct from a methodological 
point of view. 

While the index for the former series remained virtually unchanged between January and April, 
from April to September an increase of 11.2% was shown. The items most responsible for the 
resumption of inflationary pressures include wearing apparel and footwear (23.9%) and food and 
beverages (12.6%), while other entries, such as household expenses, showed only a slight increase 
(2.5%). The price variation was slightly less than average in Guatemala City and above average in 
other places, especially in rural areas. 

In contrast with previous years, when part of the inflationary pressure was due to excess 
demand, as a result of a growing fiscal deficit together with restrictions on the capacity to import, the 
rise in the consumer price index in 1983 was basically due to cost inflation. There were two main 
causes for this: first, the higher cost of imports due to the fact that an increasing proportion of them 
was financed with foreign exchange acquired in the parallel market,'4 and second, the price increases 
made by the commercial sector in response to the application of the new value-added tax, which even 
spread to articles not subject to that tax. In other words, at least during the first few months that this 
tax was enforced, its impact on the price structure was magnified, especially if we take into account 
that the legislation did not provide for credit in respect of the stamp tax already paid on merchandise 
which would be subject to the new value-added tax, so that for a short period of time some goods were 
subject to double consumer taxes (the old stamp tax and the new value-added tax). It should be noted 
that this phenomenon was by its very nature temporary; by October the index was already showing 
deceleration. Thus, the variation for October compared with the same month the preceding year was 
8.1%, in comparison with 11.2% for the Septembet-September variation. 


'4 During the last years of the past decade, the rise in the cost of imports due to the inflationary process recorded in the main cou ntries 
supplying goods and services to Guatemala was an important factor in the local inflationary process. This kind of imported inflation 
diminished considerably in 1983 (the unit price of imports rose by less than 3%), as a reflection of the decline of inflation in the international 
market and also of the revaluation of the dollar with respect to the majority of European currencies and the Japanese yen, which was partially 
responsible for a relative drop in the costs of goods and services fromthose countries in terms of the official Guatemalan exchange rate. 
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With regard to wages, the only indicator available was that relating to wages paid to workers 
who contribute to the Social Security System. According to those data, both the total payroll and 
average wages experienced a drop even in nominal terms. Consequently, real wages appear to have 
declined by 6.4% and the real purchasing power of total wages by nearly 8% (see table 17). These 
data must be viewed with a certain amount of caution, since they do not refer to all wage-earners, 
although the trend they indicate is at all events consistent with the global economic situation 
_ described in this report. On the other hand, the decline in average nominal wages was not felt in every 
sector; increases were in fact recorded for workers in the agricultural (11.0%) and industrial (9.0%) 
sectors, while the most significant drops occurred in the construction (-2.5%), the commercial 
(-1.6%) and especially the services (-19.6%) sectors. 


5. Fiscal and monetary policy 


a) Fiscal policy ee 


In recent years public finances have been one of the weakest elements in the Guatemalan 
economy, due to the exceptionally low incidence of taxation and the heavy demands on the public 
sector to raise its expenditure. As already noted, during the recent recessive period tax receipts tended 
to diminish, while at the same time the Government decided to tackle the contraction of economic 
activity with increased expenditure. This of course resulted in a growing fiscal deficit. 

During 1983 the Government attempted to meet this situation head on, first by promoting a tax 
reform and second by reducing expenditure. Details are given below of the rather erratic way in which 
this reform was applied and the consequences thereof, the result being a net loss of income during the 
last months of the year. This forced the financial authorities to go in for even greater expenditure 
than that originally provided for, especially in the area of public investment. 

Thus, as the year began the State’s income and expenditure budget provided for revenue of 
nearly 770 million quetzales, in the face of operating costs of 796 million quetzales and capital 
expenditure of 518 million quetzales. The estimated income did not take account of the additional 
yield which a tax reform might bring. At the end of 1983, total revenue amounted to 729 million 
quetzales —5% less than the amount provided for in the budget— while operating and capital 
expenses amounted to 707 and 394 million quetzales, respectively (in all, nearly 20% less than the 
amount budgeted). 

Total income did not even manage to exceed the amount received the preceding fiscal year, 
while tax revenue actually fell from 626 to 599 million quetzales, so that the tax coefficient reached its 
lowest point in the past 30 years (6.5% compared with 10.3% only five years previously). This fall 
was partially atttributable to the tax reform mentioned above. The situation would have been more 
dramatic, had it not been for the fact that, because many tax payers decided to reschedule their tax 
periods in line with the new law, many income tax payments were received in December 1983 which, 


Table 17 


GUATEMALA: EVOLUTION OF WAGES AND SALARIES 


Indexes (1975 = 100) Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 
= Se a EE ee ee 
Average salaries and 
wages 
Nominal 148.5 194.8 206.8 201.8 10.9 ey 6.2 -2.4 
Real 89.4 105.2 111.5 104.4 0.1 17.6 6.0 -6.4 
Total payroll 
Nominal 215.4 NN 242.0 252.4, 10.8 2.6 2.5 ee! 
Real 129.7 119.5 130.5 120.4 0.0 =71.9 9:2 TI 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Refers to information supplied by the Guatemalan Social Security Institute on the number of members and the salaries and wages paid to them. 
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ai ha ocfins : Table 18 


GUATEMALA: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
(Millions of quetzales) 
—————————————— 
" G b 
1980 1981 1982 1983° en 
1980 1981 1982 1983" 


1. Current income 747 741 730 729 11.8 -0.8 -1.5 -0.1 
Tax revenue 6/8 Gye "626 S99 ! a ee 5 alia 5: aga 6 
Direct 100 110 108 136 3.1 9.4 -2.5 230 
Indirect 578 542 518 463 10.3 -6.2 -4.4 -10.6 
On foreign trade 259 171 125 106 7.4 -34.0 -26.9 -15.2 

2. Current expenditure 678 759 710 707 25.5 11.9 -6.5 -0.4 

3. Current saving (1 - 2) 69 -18 20 2 ke 46a oe ea ej da 

4. Capital expenditure 515 724 548 392 34.8 40.6 -24.3 = -28.5 
Real investment 438° 621° 432 334 BG SOAR aA? 229.7 
Debt amortization payments a 103 116 58 6.9 33.8 12.6 -50:0 
Other capital expenditure a 53 a 2 a, as sé ar 

5. Total expenditure (2 + 4) D193 “rasp” 1 258> F099 29.4 245. "15.2" 1-126 

6. Fiscal deficit (1 - 5) -446 -742 -528 -370 75.6 66.4 -28.8 -29.9 

7. Financing of deficit 
Domestic financing 328 634 416 251 68.9 93.3 -34.4 -40.0 


External financing 118 108 112 119 10.6 -8.5 a) 6.3 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. *The growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. “Includes other capital expenditure. 


strictly speaking, pertained to the next fiscal year. This explains the relative dynamism of direct tax 
revenues, in contrast with the negative results from other taxes (see tables 18 and 19). 

As the financial authorities noted the unsatisfactory performance of receipts during the year, 
expenditure was increasingly curtailed, especially in the case of public investment. Thus, at the end of 
1983 the current expenditure of the central government was lower than that of the preceding year 
(707 and 710 million quetzales, respectively).!° The reduction in capital expenditure was even 
greater, since it dropped from 548 million quetzales in 1982 to 392 million in 1983. In brief, the fact 
that the fiscal deficit went down from 528 million quetzales in 1982 to 370 million in 1983 (3.8% and 
3.1% of the gross domestic product, respectively) was due basically to the severe contraction in total 
expenditure. 

Undoubtedly the most important occurrence of the year in the fiscal domain related to the effort 
to restructure the tax system. In July, after an intense public debate, the Government agreed to 
introduce a reform which included a number of provisions. The main one envisaged the 
establishment of a 10% value-added tax as a substitute for the 3% cumulative stamp tax on 
transactions. It was felt that this new tax would provide more equitable treatment, would be more 
efficient for purposes of fiscal and administrative control and would yield additional revenues. Mass 
consumption items and medicines, agricultural inputs, exports and a few other activities regarded as 
basic were exempted from the new tax. As a second measure, the income tax law was changed, one 
rate being established for enterprises and another for individuals, in order to avoid double taxation 
and encourage the capitalization of enterprises (previously, both legal entities and natural persons 
were subject to a single progressive rate). Thus, a less progressive rate was established for enterprises 
than for persons; some financial institutions were even subject only to a proportional tax of 20%. A 
third provision of the reform was to convert the specific tax base of the duties on the consumption of 


? 


15 Jt appears that at the close of the period there remained a very large floating debt which must be paid in the next fiscal year. 
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distilled alcoholic beverages, beer and other beverages to an ad valorem base so as to make them more 
sensitive to price variations. This also resulted in a slight increase in the levels of taxation. Finally, 
some minor increases were made in respect of existing surcharges, such as for example, the tax 
applied to travel abroad. The reform also contained a provision for selective taxes on the 
consumption of non-essential articles, but this provision was not put into effect owing to the 
opposition it generated among various producers’ associations. 

The reform also provided for the elimination of some taxes. Not only was the stamp tax on the 
value of sales eliminated, but the application of the stamp tax on the value of imports and on contracts 
for credit extended by banks was also suppressed. In addition a large number of taxes which were of 
little importance in terms of their contribution to the total levy but which entailed high 
administrative costs were eliminated. In this connection, mention may be made of a tax on the 
production of salt, a number of permits to carry out activities in the country and various taxes on the 
provision of services or the sale of goods. But the most significant case of tax reduction was that which 
occurred with respect to the tax on the value of exports, the objective being to provide an incentive for 
external sales by reducing the duties applied to exports of coffee, cotton, bananas, sugar, meat and 
shrimps by 50% up to 30 June 1984 and by 75% between that date and 30 June 1985, after which they 
were to be entirely eliminated. a : 

In brief, the reform was aimed at bringing in additional! fiscal income in the amount of 60 
million quetzales during 1983 (slightly more than 0.5% of the gross domestic product) and some 200 
million quetzales more in 1984 (2% of the gross domestic product). It was also aimed at promoting 
non-traditional exports by gradually eliminating the taxes on them. It was thought that, taken 
together, the new provisions would probably make the tax system more regressive and give it less 
elasticity by eliminating or reducing some progressive taxes such as the income tax on enterprises and 
the export tax. On the other hand, it was felt that the reform would increase the State’s capacity to 
administer and control taxes, through the management and control system inherent in the value- 
added tax. There was, however, no opportunity to assess the exact consequences of the set of measures 
described, since in August, a few days after the value-added tax went into effect, there was a change of 
government and the whole debate on the tax reform was reopened.'¢ 


Table 19 


GUATEMALA: CURRENT INCOME OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
(Millions of quetzales) 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 

Total 591 661 668 747 741 730 729 
Tax income 557 621 621 678 652 626 599 
Direct 80 102 97 100 110 108 136 
Income tax vat 94 91 95 104 102 128 
Land tax 9 8 6 > 5 D) 5 
On legacies and donations 1 1 0 0 1 1 2 
Indirect 477 519 524 578 541 519 463 
Imports 97 106 115 110 103 76 66 
Exports 152 158 126 146 68 49 40 
Alcohol a7 40 43 47 43 42 33 
Tobacco 13 14 17 21 21 23 25 
Stamps and stamped paper 140 151 171 200 261 284 226 
Petroleum products 18 24 28 24 21 19 25 
Miscellaneous 20 25 24 By 25 26 48 
Non-tax income 34 40 47 68 89 104 130 


Source: Bank of Guatemala 
“Preliminary figures. 


16 j “or * : aa : 
' At the first press conference given by the new authorities, at which the reasons for the change which had occurred were ex plained 
mention was made of the possibility of reviewing the recently adopted tax reform. 
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___ As long as the debate lasted, very few enterprises complied with the new provisions, and 


although some of them collected the tax, they did not declare it to the financial authorities. The debate 
ended towards the end of September, when the Government decided to reduce the rate of 10% to one 
of 7% and to increase the number of tax exemptions significantly, thus weakening one of the primary 


“Motivations for the original law, which was to improve the administration and supervision of 
_ consumer and income taxes. In addition, since the three-taxes which have historically been the most 


elastic in terms of variations in income (sales taxes, export tax and the income tax on legal entities) 
were eliminated or reduced, it must be assumed that any reactivation of the economy in the future will 
not necessarily imply an increase in the amount collected in taxes. 

With regard to the budgetary reductions made in the course of the year, they affected virtually 

all activities, projects and programmes. The reduction in operating expenses was not always based on 
criteria of selectivity and had an adverse impact on the Government's capacity to supply basic health 
and education services. In the cuts made in the investment programme an attempt was made to 
safeguard priority projects and projects with external financing, but this was not always possible, and 
some works regarded as being of high priority had to be suspended or at the very least their execution 
had to be deferred. 
Finally, detailed figures were not available for the rest of the public sector, whose current 
income and operating expenditure represent close to 40% of total central government outlays. Some 
of the most important institutions in this category are the Guatemalan Social Security Institute, the 
National Electrification Institute, some municipalities and a number of enterprises which supply 
public services. 


b) Monetary policy 


The monetary picture in 1983 changed radically between the first and second parts of the year. 
Up to June, the banks in the system had surplus liquidity because there was a moderate increase in 
new deposits and a let-up in credit pressure due to the widespread economic recession which affected 
the private sector and to the increasingly severe restrictions on public expenditure. On 30 June, for 
example, the means of payment available to the intermediation system had grown by 8.9% by 
comparison with the same date in 1982, while credit activity had increased by 11.6%. Towards the 
end of the year, in contrast, the system was in a position which was characterized rather by a lack of 
liquidity, due not so much to a slight reactivation in the demand for credit (total credit activity as of 31 
December was 14.8% higher than in the same period in 1982) as to the rapid absorption of deposits 
by the Bank of Guatemala through the issue of stabilization bonds. 

As in the previous three-year period, the net credit provided by banks to the public sector grew 
faster (17.4%) than that supplied to the private sector (13.0%), which meant that at the end of 1983 
more than 40% of the portfolio of the consolidated banking system was in the hands of the public 
sector (see table 20). This is a reflection of the central government's deficit position noted earlier, 
since although the deficit was smaller than in 1982 it was still high in nominal terms. It should be 
noted that all the net financing to the public sector came from the Central Bank and that the financing 
granted to the central government was higher than that directed to the sector as a whole since the rest 
of the sector was a net creditor of the bank. 

In addition to credit activity, another factor responsible for the monetary expansion was the 
growth of the net international reserves. Although the absolute figure continued to be highly 
negative (-US$ 255 million), it was more favourable by nearly US$ 100 million than that recorded at 
the end of 1982.1’ 

With regard to new deposits, the amount placed in current accounts grew by only 3.8%, while 
quasi-money expanded even more slowly (1.9%). This reflects both the sluggishness of the economy 
and the substantial transfer of resources to the Bank of Guatemala through the stabilization bonds 
issued from July on. Thus, at the end of the year, the figure for net assets in the Central Bank was 
markedly negative, which explains the spectacular growth of “other items”, regarded as one of the 
factors of absorption (see table 20). 


¢ 


For purposes of this chapter, the term “net international reserves” refers to the difference between external assets and external 
liabilities. 
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Table 20 
GUATEMALA: MONETARY BALANCE 


(Millions of quetzales) 


Balance at end of year Growth rates’ 
1980 1981 1982 19837 1980 1981 1982  1983° 
a eee 
Money 709 738 749 773 2.5 4.1 1.4 aS 
Currency outside banks 519 403 403 414 4.1 6.3 -0.2 2.8 
Demand deposits 330 335, 346 359 0.6 1.6 3.4 3.8 
Factors of expansion 2049 2266 2415 2919 7.9 10.6 12.8 20.9 
International reserves (net). 351 -98 -351 -255 -47.1 
Domestic credit 1698 2364 2766 3174 37.4 39)2 17.0 14.8 
Public sector 355 802 ..1.097 — 1288  ., 200.8 125.9 36.7 17.4 
Private sector 1343 1562 1669-° 1 886 20.1 16.3 6.8 13.0 
Factors of absorption 1340 1528 1666 2146 11.0 14.0 9.0 28.8 
Quasi-money (savings and 
time deposits) 1 088 1 260 1o532 156] Gals 15.8 215 1.9 
Other items (net) 252 268 134 585 -10.0 6.3 -50.0 336.6 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. The growth rates are based on real, not rounded, figures. 


During 1983 the authorities of the Bank of Guatemala followed the main policies decided upon 
in 1982. Compulsory bank reserves remained the same (35% for monetary deposits and 10% for 
savings deposits), with the result that, as the Central Bank froze some of the deposits of the 
intermediation system, the reserve coefficient fell from 21.3% at the end of 1982 to 17.8% at the end 
of 1983. The policy adopted in November 1982 in respect of interest rates under which the maximum 
rate of interest on loans was set at 12% and that on deposits at 9%, was also kept in force. The 
provisions relating to the minimum capital requirements and the open market transactions of the 
Bank of Guatemala also remained unchanged. 

The global monetary picture described above does not reflect the high incidence of overdue debt 
—a result of the financial difficulties facing many enterprises. This meant that a large proportion of 
the credits granted were for refinancing, and the Bank of Guatemala continued to support the banks 
of the system in their efforts to adapt their portfolios to the capacity of the debtors to pay. 

Apart from the issue of stabilization bonds referred to above, the main event in the field of 
monetary policy in 1983 was that in August a new letter of intent was signed with the International 
Monetary fund with a view to obtaining a stand-by credit (approved in September) for approximately 
US$ 125 million. In that letter, the Government undertook to adopt an adjustment programme 
whereby concrete measures would be taken in the fiscal area (reduction of the non-financial public 
sector deficit to 3.5% of the gross domestic product in 1983 and to 3 % of the product in 1984); wages 
and domestic prices would continue to reflect basically the play of market forces; the monetary policy 
would be designed to bring about price stability and prevent a continued loss of international 
monetary reserves; a realistic policy on interest rates would be adopted, and more use would be made 
of external credit for financing productive investment projects and public sector projects. The 
programme also set some targets as regards reactivating the export sector, providing new 
encouragement for economic activity, and gradually liberalizing the recently adopted exchange policy. 
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HAITI 
1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


The recession which had been affecting the Haitian economy in 1981 and 1982 eased slightly during 
1983. The gross domestic product, which had fallen somewhat less than 3% in each of those years,! 
made a small recovery of scarcely over 1% in 1983; nevertheless, this amounted to another 
decrease (-1.2%) in the per capita product. Over the past three years, the per capita gross domestic 
product has fallen 11%. 

Gross national income declined more steeply in 1981 and 1982 and rose less in 1983 than the 
gross product did during those years. This was primarily due to a persistent deterioration in the terms 
of trade since 1978, with the sole exception of 1980 (see table 1 and figure 1). 

All economic activities, with the exception of mining (which is not a major industry) and 
government services, increased their product in real terms during 1983. In the vast majority of cases, 
the results were substantially better than in 1981 and 1982. The recovery made by construction and by 
transport services, storage and communications was particularly notable. The upswing in agricultural 
production —despite the smallness of the increase— was even more significant, however, in view of 
the great economic importance of this sector. Export crops and poultry production were the two 
activities which led the recovery of the sector. 

The economic recession of the past three years has been very closely related to the deteriorating 
situation with respect to external variables —as reflected in the increase in the on-going deficit on the 
current account of the balance of payments— and this, in turn, was linked to the decline in the world 
economy. In this connection, it should be recalled that the industrialization process during the past 
decade (the manufacturing industry's contribution to the global product climbed from 14% to 19% 
during this period) was based on the establishment of foreign-capital export industries which 
primarily use imported parts and raw materials. 

The need to point the economy in a different direction made it necessary, first of all, to reduce 
the external sector deficit and to put public finances on a sound footing. Thus, after the fiscal deficit 
had more than doubled between 1979 and 1981 and the trade balance in that year showed a deficit 
56% greater than in 1980, the Government adopted an economic and financial stabilization policy 
and obtained a loan from the International Monetary Fund for 35 million in Special Drawing Rights, 
which were drawn between August 1982 and September 1983. Nonetheless, the restriction of public 
spending and the payment of that portion of the external debt which fell due that year took upa large 
part of the fresh financial resources that the country received. The main consequences of this were the 
drop in the gross domestic product in 1982 and its very slight increase in 1983. 

Two components of global demand, gross domestic investment and the quantum of exports of 
goods and services, represented a departure from the weak growth shown by production and imports, 
in that they rose more than 5% and nearly 9%, respectively, in 1983, to the detriment of consumer 
spending, which decreased once again. 

The increase in investment during 1983, which followed upon a large contraction in 1982 and 
insignificant increases in preceding years, came from the boost given to the construction of some 
projects, such as the Belladere hydroelectric plant and the expansion of the industrial inventory. 
Private investment, on the other hand, showed a lack of activity, as it also had during the two 
preceding years. 

The drop in economic activity during recent years raised the rate of open unemployment from 
an estimated 11.5% in 1981 to around 14% in 1983; the same thing is assumed to have occured with 


¢ 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, the period under review is the fiscal year which runs from | October 1982 to 30 September 1983. The 


reference periods also correspond to fiscal years. 
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respect to underemployment, which was estimated at about 40% in 1981. This situation was 
compounded by a 15% decrease in minimum industrial wages in real terms during the past two years, 
which has further reduced the population’s already low levels of consumption. Even during the years 
of sustained economic growth in the 1970s, poverty levels increased.? Moreover, in view of the 
decrease in the domestic supply of goods and services, this situation must certainly have grown worse. 

The economy’s greater openness to the exterior —the import coefficient for the gross domestic 
product has risen from 17% to 25% since 1970 and the export coefficient from 13% to 16%— and 
the greater vulnerability which this engendered to changes in the international market was reflected 
in the worsening of the trade deficit in 1980 and 1981. In 1982, however, there was less of an 
imbalance and in 1983 this level was maintained. After a considerable drop in 1981, the current value 
of exports of goods and services rose 12% and 8.5% during the last two years. Imports fell 10% in 
1982 and increased slightly more than 4% in 1983 (see table 1). 

The current deficit on the balance of payments has followed much the same course as the trade 
balance since 1980; it amounted to approximately US$ 160 million in 1983, which was greater than 
the net inflow of capital. This made it necessary to resort, for the third year running, to the use of 
compensatory credit from the International Monetary Fund, in this case, for US$ 28 million. Net 
international reserves were reduced by US$ 24 million in 1983; the sum total of this figure and the 
decreases of the three preceding years is US$ 103 million, of which US$ 76 million corresponds to the 
increase in IMF liabilities. 

During 1982 and 1983, a strict policy to hold down government spending and to raise revenue 
was followed in order to cut the fiscal deficit, which had reached a very high level in 1981. These goals 
were achieved: spending was reduced 17% in 1982 (this figure particularly reflects the drop in 
investment expenditure, inasmuch as current expenditures rose slightly) and slightly over 1% in 
1983. Current revenues rose 10% and 16% in those two years and the increase in tax receipts was 
even greater. This reduced the fiscal deficit considerably. Nonetheless, though spending was reduced, 
amortization payments on the debt increased, especially in 1983, in view of which the fiscal deficit 
rose 20% during the past year, while as a ratio of the gross domestic product (8.9%), it once again 
neared the 10.3% level of 1981. 

The contraction of private consumption and of government expenditures helped to keep 
domestic demand low, so that the increase in domestic prices remained at around 8%, which was 
similar to the rate recorded in recent years. The lack of growth in the money supply also helped to 
hold down price increases. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


The shrinkage of the gross domestic product in 1981 and 1982 —following two years of rapid 
growth at a rate of 7.5% annually— and its slight recovery in 1983 were coupled with a similar trend 
in imports in constant terms; as a result, the total supply of goods and services also showed a slight 
upswing in 1983 after declining during the two preceding years (see table 2). 

The economic recession and the decrease in foreign exchange assets first resulted in a virtual 
stagnation of the quantum of imports in 1981; this was followed by a sharp drop of 14% in 1982 and 
the slight increase, already mentioned, in 1983. In contrast, the volume of exports of goods dnd 
services rose 8.5% and nearly 9% during the past two years, mainly because of higher sales of coffee 
and cacao. 

Given the very small expansion in total supply, the significant increase which occurred in 
exports eliminated any possibility of expanding the domestic supply of goods and services; in 1981 
this supply had already shown no growth and in 1982 it had declined. There was an payin 6c 
expansion however, of gross domestic investment (5.5%) in 1983 (after it had behaved erratically 
since 1980). A particularly important factor in this expansion was the boost which the Government 
gave to the construction of the Onde Verte de Belladere hydroelectric plant, as against other public 


*It is estimated that the portion of the total population living at levels of absolute poverty rose from 48% to 68% between 1976 and 


1980. See, Institut haitian de Statistique et d'informati e P i r Tr } 
b. i s informatique. De artement du lan oO ulatio “3 7 " 
Foor! que, Pp plan, Fop n, ressources humaines et der eloppement, December 
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ae External sector 
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i: any amare Gos AO Lee ae 

23 18.6 9.5 4.8 8.0 92 

-2.9 oF, 18.1 8.2 8.2 8.4 

_ Money PBS Ss a” agile bea 2135 14.9 0.1 

_ Wages and salaries” eG age feo OD GS ETS 

Current income of government 15.1 2 140 -4.3 10.0 16.4 

Total expenditure of government 31.6 14.7 21.5 193 -5.7 18.2 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 

of government® 40.6 42.2 42.5 54.0 46.3 47.2 

_ Fiscal deficit/gross domestic product“ 7.6 1 7.2 10.3 8.0 8.9 


Millions of dollars 


Trade balance (goods and services) -98 -117 -178 -277 -195 -192 
Balance on current account -84 -97 -140 -225 -160 -157 
Balance on capital account 98 105 111 168 115 134 
Variation in net international reserves 6 24 -26 -50 3 -24 
Disbursed external public debt 210 248 290 372 410 446 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. * Minimum wages in industry. “Percentages. 


works and projects, where work was slowed down or postponed. Funds were also assigned to the 
enlargement of industrial facilities in the assembly industry and in the processing of imported inputs 


for export. 
With the stabilization of domestic demand and the above-mentioned upswing in investment, 


total consumption again slackened in 1983, although this time much less than during the preceding 
year. Since the beginning of the decade, consumer spending has fallen 7% in real terms, i.e., nearly 
14% ona per capita basis. The policy to hold down government spending had a hand in this, but the 
basic cause was the reduction in economic activity and the real drop in the purchasing power of 


income. 


b) Trends in the main sectors 


With the exception of mining —which is of little relative importance— and of government 
services, all the other sectors contributed in widely varying degrees to the small but significant 
reactivation of total production in 1983. 
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HAITI: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY KIND OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


3 Millions of Percentage G h 
‘fae 1970 dollars breakdown Ee ee 


~ : 1981 1982 19837 1970 1980 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


3 Gross domestic product” 589 574 582 100.0 100.0 1000 7.7. -2.9 -25 1.3 
3 Goods 347 5392 45368" 65.8596 SB de ET os he oD FOOT 
Agriculture 199 191 197,° 469 133d 342 0.8 -14 4,2 See) 
Mining 7 Scns dhe Foie be bbine of one ifivaeitdaa Ridnokane 
: Manufacturing 101 102 is: 23.8; 19.030:18.1 «141. aAlG 13 25 
; Construction 34 32 34 2.8 5.6 5.8 2.8 -1.0 -5.6 5.8 
4 Basic services 16 16 17 2.2 2.8 2.9 5.) -0.9  -3.0 7.6 
-_ Electricity, gas and water 4 5 5 0.3 0.7 0.8 75 6.2 6.6 3.7 
_ Transport, storage and 

communications 12 11 12 1.9 ok Ze 4.8 -3.3 -6.5 9.3 

Other services 226 221 224 320 376 39.0 11.5 -0.2 -2.0 1.3 

Commerce 111 108 110 17.4 19.5 19.2 9.3 -4.9 -3.0 1.9 


Financial establishments, 
insurance, real estate and 


business services 52 32 33 6.6 a 3.7 LZ 2.6 1.6 22 

Community, social and a 

personal services 83 81 81 BDicth 13,06 cod Ahk 9.7 Site ALD 0.2 
Government services 63 64 63 SAG 1 100% 245 4.6 LB 9=15 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Haitian Institute of Statistics and Information Sciences. 

“Preliminary figures. » As the individual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not coincide 


with the latter. 
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Apart from the increases in transport services, storage and communications and in 
construction, which were around 9% and 6%, respectively, the expansion in the other activities was 
rather limited. The increase of slightly over 3% in agricultural output had a very favourable effect on 
the entire economy, inasmuch as agriculture is still of relatively great importance, despite the fact that 
part of it was lost during the 1970s and the aforesaid increase is the first sign of reactivation in a sector 
which had been gradually declining for a number of years (see table 3). 

There was a significant recovery (2.5%) in manufacturing production which, as in the case of 
agriculture, had a positive effect. In contrast, the supply of electricity, gas and water lost dynamism 
during the year, while commercial activity and other services were sluggish. Nor was there any 
significant growth in tourism, while the authorities’ stricter control of the financial market 
discouraged domestic operations and served to encourage deposits of assets abroad. 

i) Agriculture. Agricultural output, which had dropped over 5% in 1981 and 1982 through the 
effects of the Hurricane Allen and long-standing structural problems, made up for part of this loss in 
1983 with an increase of something over 3%. 

The rapid deterioration of agricultural production, especially in 1982, jeopardized a sector 
which contributed one-third of the total gross domestic product and around 37 % of exports of goods, 
as well as providing employment for 68% of the active population. The food production capacity for 
supplying the domestic market has progressively diminished. Around US$ 70 million is spent 
annually on food imports in order to cover this deficit. a 

The pressing need to reduce the imbalance in trade and to halt the loss of foreign exchange 
prompted the authorities to promote the production of export crops in 1983. The efforts made in this 
area had considerable success, although they were partially offset by the sharp decrease in crop- 
farming output for the domestic market. This was the reason why, midway through the year, the 
authorities renewed the agreement with the United States Government} by which US$ 11 million 
was provided for the purchase of wheat, wheat flour and other staple foods. 


Table 4 


HAITI: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Thousands of tons Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Production of the main crops 
For export 
Coffee 42.9 535 32.3 36.0 19.5 -22.5 -3.0 11.6 
Cotton 5:9 Sh 5.4 6.0 ey -3.6 -5.1 Lee)! 
Cocoa 3.4 2.2 45 4.6 -70.0 -35.1 102.3 2.4 
For domestic consumption 
Rice 124.1 LES 115.8 113.4 1.6 -3.5 -3.3 -2.1 
Maize 186.2 179.2 IGS 170.9 1.6 -3.8 -1.9 -2.7 
Sorghum E252 120.8 117.8 106.6 LIB: -3.5 -2.5 -9.5 
Beans 52.6 50.8 50.3 46.7 1.4 -3.5 -1.0 -7.2 
Plantains 519.7 501.5 504.1 509.6 1.6 -3.5 0.5 ig! 
Sugar cane 5 640.8 5 443.4 5440.0 5 674.4 1.6 -3.5 -0.1 43 
Livestock production 
Meat, total 69.4 61.1 70.9 O25 17.0 -11.9 15.9 30.2 
Beef 180 186 198 199 . 33 G57 5 
Pork 43.9 35.0 29.3 - 29.4 -20.5 -16.3 - 
Goat meat 4.1 4.1 6.3 6.0 25 - Seif) -4.8 
Poultry 3.4 3.4 15-3 66.4 3.0 . SS, 328.4 
Eggs 176778 178 a ae. eee 1.4 L694.08 5.0 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Bank of the Republic of Haiti. 
“Preliminary figures. 


This refers to United States Law PL-480, which provides for the granting of foreign exchange to governments for the acquisition of 
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‘é _ Among the main crop-farming export products, the coffee harvest was slightly affected by the 
_ drought occurring in the southern part of the country; nevertheless, it increased nearly 12% and, for 
_ the first time, filled the quota assigned by the International Coffee Agreement; production was 
__ probably stimulated by the slow recovery in coffee prices during the final quarter of 1982 (see table 4). 

Cotton production rose 11% in 1982 owing to favourable climatic conditions in the north-west 
region and to a significant increase, of the order of 16%, in cotton prices on the international market. 
The cacao crop, however, expanded only 2% during the year after production had doubled in 1982. 
A The harvests of the great majority of products destined for the domestic market were smaller, 
thus repeating the results of 1981 and 1982. Rice and maize output dropped by around 2% and 3%, 
__ while the production of sorghum and beans fell by around 10% and 7%. Over the past three years, the 
q combined output of three of the most important foods in the basic diet —rice, maize and beans— 
: 


decreased approximately 9%. The banana harvest was an exception to this trend, in that it has 
remained at around the same volume during the last four years, and the sugar cane harvest increased 
slightly over 4% in 1983, thereby regaining its 1980 level. 

With respect to stock-raising, there was once again an exceptional increase in poultry 
production; spurred on by appropriate incentives, it has almost totally replaced the heavy 
consumption of pork in the country. Midway through the year, the campaign to eradicate African 
fever was terminated; this campaign had involved the extermination of virtually the entire pig 
population and had inflicted enormous losses on the peasants. At the same time, beef production did 
not show any major increase and goat production fell 5% after having risen sharply in 1982s it, too, 
provided a substitute for pork. 

The structure of agriculture, which is divided among a large number of small remote farms with 
difficult access to consumer centres, hinders the marketing of production surpluses. These same 
factors also prevent a large number of small crop-farming producers from having access to credit, 
technical assistance and other governmental support policies. The creation of agricultural co- 
operatives, which would help to eliminate isolation and improve the techniques for producing and 
marketing these products, has prospered in only a few places. By virtue of the policy for promoting 
agro-industrial exports, special support was provided for the cultivation of vegetables during 1983. 


ii) Mining. The mining of bauxite, which accounted for over 30% of the value added by the 
mining sector, has been at a virtual standstill since the final quarter of 1982, when the company 
involved decided to suspend its activities owing to their low rate of return. The Government has been 
contracting foreign companies to explore mineral deposits in the northern area of the country (see 


table 5). 


iii) Manufacturing. Manufacturing output, which had fallen off considerably in 1981, only 
expanded by a little more than 1% in 1982; in 1983 it achieved a slight upturn, having coped with the 
problem of the shortage of foreign exchange and the restriction of imports. 

The relative lack of drive exhibited during the year by some of the industries which assemble 
and process imported parts and intermediate goods for export was offset by the dynamism of a 
number of other medium-sized and small industries. In the food industry, there were notable 
increases in the production of flour (34%), fats (7%) and carbonated beverages (17%). On the other 
hand the production of oil decreased 26%, and sugar output grew by only 3%. Midway through the 
year the Leogane sugar refinery was inaugurated; this project had been initiated in 1981 and became 
the largest in the country (see table 5). 

The production of some chemicals also increased considerably, such as soap (25%), detergents 
(18%) and essential oils (23%). The production of textiles dropped 9%, however, and that of 
footwear decreased almost 12%. Cement output rose 9%, only partially recovering the ground lost 

ring the two preceding years. 
one aoe = export industries presented a different picture. The production of 
electronic parts fell 29% and the output of sports equipment, 12%. No more direct foreign 
investment for industry was forthcoming in 1983 than in other years. The only activity in this regard 
was the establishment of a shoe factory and the renovation of some equipment in others. 


iv) Constraction. The shrinkage of demand and investment in 1981 and 1982 caused 
construction to fall off during those years, especially in 1982, when the decrease was approximately 
6%. It made a good recovery in 1983; according to preliminary data, its product rose nearly 6%. This 
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upswing was primarily related to the construction of the Belladere hydroelectric plant, inasmuch as 
housing construction, at least in the metropolitan area, showed no major variation. = 
v) Electricity. The generation of electricity, which had increased at a rate of 5.5% annually 
during 1980 and 1981, despite the slump in economic activity in 1981 and 1982, slowed toa 4% 
growth rate in 1983. Electricity use, meanwhile, has increased at a rate of 4.4% annually since 1980. 
The residential use of electricity has expanded very evenly during the last three years, this was. 
not the case with public service, which increased substantially, or with commercial and industrial use, 
which varied widely from one year to another, especially in the cement and sugar industries. The 
sugar industry's consumption of electricity increased sharply, however, when the new Leogane sugar 
refinery began to operate in 1983 (see table 6). 
The first phase of the Carrefour thermoelectric plant near Port-au-Prince had gone into 
operation in 1982, and construction on the Belladere hydroelectric plant continued in 1983. 


3. The external sector 


a) Merchandise trade 


There was a deficit of US$ 125 million in foreign merchandise trade in 1983, which was very 
similar to the deficit recorded for the preceding year. This balance was the result of a significant 
increase in exports (9%) and a somewhat smaller one (6%) in imports (see table 7). 

Exports of goods rose 26% over the past two years. Nonetheless, the level continues to be lower 
than that of 1980, when an exceptional expansion in sales volume, combined with favourable prices 
in international markets, pushed the value of exports up from US$ 138 million to US$ 216 million. In 
1981, however, export volumes and export prices both declined considerably. The volume of exports 
rose approximately 14% in each of the two last years; on the other hand, their prices, which had risen 
slightly in 1982, dropped 4% in 1983. 

Imports of goods, which had decreased notably both in value and volume in 1982, rose nearly 
6% in the past year, despite the shortage and resulting control of foreign exchange. 


Table 5 


HAITI: INDICATORS OF MINING AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Thousands of tons Growth rates” 


1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Mining production 


Bauxite 523 414 480 ~ 622 = I25 255" tae 229.6 - 

Manufacturing output 

(index 1959-1960 = 100) 186 266 235 227 eet g 13-2 -55L06 -3.3 = 

Main manufactured product 
Flour 81 84 121 88 118 12.6 425 -268 53.0) 
Sugar 52 534 a2 52 54 -8.6 -4.3 - 3.0 
Fats 1 3 3 3 edi 26.91) O-6.1 -9.7 rea 
Edible oils ss 19 25 b/ 13 -2.1 29.6 =30.2- -25ah 
Carbonated beverages‘ 41 74 64 62 73 is Mei a Wo ate eV a Gils 
Cigarettes 680 1 064 852 965 932 DOr Ln ent -3.4 
Footwear , 223 795, 528 588 519? 103.1 8336S Sec 
Detergents’ 18HP> S794 FS 586 692 84 °-11.3G4neo mes 
Toilet soap a 253 258 376 469 - ZOTOS 45 ea 
Essential oils’ a 242 208 234 286 -10.0 -13.7 12.0 22.5 
Cement 145 243 241 206 225 2.0 -10 -144 9.0 

rede rel on the basis of figures provided by the Bank of the Republic of Haiti. 
reliminary figur srowth rates were calcul: oO asis of re: i “Milli 

en ee oe esa OnE ee cal tts the basis of real, no rounded figures. Millions of bottles. 
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rod bor ti Table 6 


HAITI: ELECTRICITY GENERATION AND CONSUMPTION 


SS 


Millions of kWh _ Growth rates 

1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 1980 1981 1982 1983" 

ee ee ae ee eT Fee en ee ee ae ree 

Generation 322" 336, 355378 393 4.4 5.7. 6.5 4.0 

Consumption’ — BALSA ESGag 20s BIA Wee TER nd 45 44 

Commercial and industrial 154 156 152 153 149 1.6 -2.6 0.3 -2.1 

Sugar industry 27 18 yi 6 Dal « 2333 58.8 -13.3 35.6 

Cement industry 19 2 22 20 22 13.5 4.4 -12.7 13.0 

Others 108 117 122 127 119 8.1 47 3.5 -6.3 

Residential 70 81 90 99 110 16.1 11.4 10.3 10.9 
Public services and 

government consumption 17 19 20 22 27 11.8 5.3 10.0 22.7 

a ae te Ea ee 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


= ee . b 5 ‘ . 4 : WEE 
Preliminary figures. The difference between generation and consumption is due to losses in transmission and to unrecorded 
consumption. 


Table 7 


HAITI: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 


Growth rates 
Exports of goods 


Value 8.9 -8.0 56.3 -30.3 15.5 9.0 
Volume 11.0 -3.9 355 -25.5 14.4 13.7 
Unit value -1.9 -4.2 15.5 -6.4 1.0 -4.1 
Imports of goods 
Value 3.8 6.0 45.0 12.3 -17.4 5.8 
Volume -3.3 -5.0 273 8.8 -22.7 3.4 
Unit value 7A 11.6 13.9 D192 6.9 2.4 
Terms of trade (goods) -8.3 -14.2 2.6 -10.3 -5.0 -5.8 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade (goods) 114.4 98.2 100.7 90.4 85.9 80.9 
Purchasing power of exports 
of goods’ 168.4 138.9 192.9 128.8 140.1 150.2 
Purchasing power of exports 
of goods and services” 185.4 169.2 215.4 S35 170.9 180.7 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. The quantum of exports, either of goods or of goods and services, as applicable, is adjusted on the basis of the 


respective terms-of-trade index. 


The terms of trade have deteriorated 20% since 1981 and 11% during the past two years. 
However, the appreciable increase in export volumes during the past biennium has bolstered the 
purchasing power of exports of goods and services, which had been seriously impaired in 1981 (see 
table 7). 

5 Exports. Two consecutive years of a significant expansion of exports was still not enough to 
bring them back to the 1980 level, from which they dropped in 1981 as a result of plummeting sales of 
coffee and other export commodities (see table 8). 

In 1980 coffee had come to represent 42% of total exports of goods. In 1981 it accounted for 
only 22% and in 1983 the figure rose to 27%. During 1983, the value of coffee exports soared (42%), 
thanks to an extraordinary increase in the volume exported (57%), which peaked during the final 
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quarter of 1982 and the first quarter of 1983. The year 1983 was the first in which the coffee export 
quota assigned to the country by the International Coffee Organization had been filled. Coffee prices, 
however, which had remained high until late 1982, declined nearly 11% in the first three quarters of 
1983, but rose again during the fourth. 

Along with coffee exports, sales of essential oils, sisal and cocoa showed notable increases. This 
was not the case with bauxite, exports of which were halted during the course of the year because they 
had ceased to be profitable. In addition, meat exports have dropped by nearly 90% over the past two 
years. 
During 1983, net exports of manufactures in the free zone, after subtracting that portion 
represented by imported parts and raw materials used in their production, showed a significant 
increase (14%) and now occupy an important place in the country’s export structure. 

ii) Imports. Despite the shortage of foreign exchange which caused the authorities to employ 
stricter measures for controlling and rationalizing its use, imports of goods showed a partial but 
significant recovery of slightly over 3% in terms of volume and nearly 6% in terms of value; this 
contributed to a slight economic recovery. It should be recalled that in 1982 imports had plummeted 
as a result of the recession (see table 7). 6 

The preliminary information available concerning trends in imports of goods (CIF), broken 
down by main products as shown in table 9, indicates that the increase in 1983 was substantially lower 
than that shown in the balance of payments in terms of imports FOB. According to this information, 
the drop in imports of goods was less than 9% in 1982, while they only appear to have increased 3.6% 
in 1983. Moreover, it would seem that during 1983 the percentages by which imports in the various 
categories of products increased were similar to one another and to the total figure, which was 3.4% 
(see table 9). 


b) The deficit on current account and its financing 


The balance-of-payments current account showed a deficit of US$ 157 million in 1983, which 
was similar to the deficit in the preceding year and 30% below that of 1981, when imports of goods 
rose rapidly. The deficit balance for services has also not varied a great deal in recent years, and the 
deficit in factor services has changed even less, despite the fact that net remittances of profits outside 
the country fell sharply in 1983 and interest payments increased from US$ 6 million to US$ 14 


Table 8 


HAITI: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Millions of Percentage 
dollars breakdown 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Growth rates 


Total 150.4 173.8 186.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 56.4 -30.3 15.6 7.4 
Main products 62.7 68.7 689 69.6 60.3 369 66.7 -52.0 9.6 0.3 
Coffee 35.1 33:9 Sl 332 421 234 1306 are 8.5 42.3 
Cocoa and cocoa products 3.4 22 4.0 5) 2 2.1 -33.8 -244 -353 818 
Sugar - - 133 75 3.0 0.7 966.7 : - - 
Sisal and sisal products 0.5 Ly, 5.0 4.2 0.6 2.7 -48.1 -64.3 240.0 194.1 
Essential oils 4.9 sey 7.0 6.1 2.6 DL iee iO -9.3 163.4228 
Bauxite 166 21.4 = - 130 Di - 89 S153. F289 - 
Meat 4.2 1.7 0.5 1.1 0.8 03. -41.9 1333 -59.5. +706 
Products of the free 

zone (net) 54.8 48.3 55.1 G5 1922523) [HANS 29S 0.2 -11.9 14.1 
Other goods 32.9 568 62.6 23.9 14.4 33.6 52.7 GA“ 7256 "10:2 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the General Customs Administration and the Bank of the Republic of Haiti 
Preliminary figures. , 
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. ; HAITI 
oe Table 9 
_ HAITI: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


Or ee oe. 


Millions of _- Percentage 
dollars breakdown Sauneears 
1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980- 1981 1982 19837 
a ae Cg a a ee at Dee ae TS 
Total 399.7 365.0 378.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 37.7 9.5 -8.7 3.6 
Foodstuffs, beverages and 
tobacco AS Coes FG Lh? ee.) =) aoe lore -5.1 55 
Hydrocarbons 646 468 484 ao. 13 duq 128° 2308 5.4 -27.6 3.4 
Oils and fats 275 , 26.0. 269 6.7 73 e toeees yA alee > a3 
Chemicals 33:1 955.2.. $42. 104 8.7 91 28,5. 1454 2254 3.0 
Manufactured products” A gwiA a8 lig 214 195 243.500, veionnvts4 
Machinery and transport 
equipment 750 $710 W4.280 181 194 179 172 wthde wd 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
products“ 30.6" "290 300. 214 8.4 79 488 2.3 -5.2 3.4 
Other“ 196” “14 90.7 402 55 B01 Srey 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the General Customs Administration and the Bank of the Republic of Haiti. 
“Preliminary figures. "Including manufactures of textiles, leather, rubber, wood, paper and metallic and non-metallic 
minerals. ‘Including clothing, footwear, travel goods, furniture, professional instruments and sanitary, heating and lighting 
articles. “Including non-edible raw materials and commodities. 


million. The inflow of private transfer payments from abroad has taken on special importance in 
Haiti; in the past two years these payments have amounted to US$ 50 million, which means that they 
are now 50% higher than the inflow under this heading in the late 1970s (see table 10). 

During 1983 there was a net capital inflow of US$ 134 million, only US$ 20 million more than 
the year before, but US$ 34 million less than in 1981. According to information on 1983 which is still 
preliminary, the net inflow of long-term capital in that year was US$ 25 million higher than in the 
year before, of which US$ 6 million corresponded to direct investment, while the net inflow of short- 
term loans (which was negative in 1982) may have been US$ 10 million. Official transfer payments 
rose from US$ 61 million in 1982 to US$ 76 million in 1983. 

The long-term financing received by the official sector increased very little in 1983 and was 
partially nullified by higher amortization payments. Consequently, the Government had to borrow 
US$ 11 million in short-term loans from private banks. 

Despite the fact that, based on the transactions recorded in the current account and capital 
account, the global balance-of-payments deficit dropped from US$ 45 million to US$ 23 million 
between 1982 and 1983, the loss of international reserves rose from US$ 3 million to US$ 24 million 
during the same period, primarily in the form of International Monetary Fund liabilities. Foreign 
exchange assets, which had amounted to US$ 15 million in September 1982, had fallen to US$ 10 
million one year later. 

By late September, the Government had used up the entire credit of 35 million in Special 
Drawing Rights which the International Monetary Fund had granted fifteen months earlier. Taking 
into account the financial programme prepared by the Government, the IMF authorities granted Haiti 
a new loan of 60 million SDR for the period 1983-1985. 


c) External indebtedness 


The public sector's medium- and long-term external debt amounted to US$ 450 million by the 
end of September 1983, which was equivalent to 26% of the gross domestic product. Of that figure, 
70% corresponded to the Government and the remaining 30% to public companies (see table 11). 

The rate of public-sector borrowing has slowed down during the past two years. It decreased 
from an annual rate of 21% between 1978 and 1981 to 10% in 1982 and8% in 1983. Disbursements, 
which averaged US$ 52 million during the three-year period 1978-1980 and which exceeded US$ 90 
million in 1981, thus amounted to less than US$ 50 million each year in 1982 and 1983. 
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Unrequteed? private: aahshee payments 
Balance on tal account 


in reserves 
marked with a minus sign and the global balance represents the value of counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing 
Rights and variations owing to revaluation. ‘ 


Unrequited official transfer payments 33 39 | F heegalihte: Veet 5. Ee 
Long-term capital 70 50 64. GC ws 
Direct investment 8 10. 12 13 8. 
Portfolio investment = - es saad =a aaa 
Other long-term capital 62. 40 52: 561427 1102 
Official sector ‘ 430 29 44 33 45 
Loans received 45 43 Al 56 50 
Amortization payments -2 3 -3 -2 -4 
Commercial banks‘ - - - techs - 
Loans received - - - - - 
Amortization payments : 2 ie = - 
Other sectors‘ 20 11 8 3 5 Jims 
Loans received 26 Tz Ly 10 «Oh 
Amortization payments -6 -6 -4 -7 -4 
Short-term capital (net) <I -4 =] -} -6 
Official sector - - 1 2 - 
Commercial banks -1 -4 -2 3 -6 
Other sectors - - - = = 
Errors and omissions -20 i - 7 -10 
Global balance“ 12 14 8 -29 -57 
Total variation in reserves S 
(- sign indicates an increase) -13 -6 -24 26 50 
Monetary gold - - -5 -4 2 
Special Drawing Rights - -3 -2 4 3 
IMF reserve position 5 3 3 6 3 
Foreign exchange assets -8 - -11 22 15 
Other assets E ¥ E y - 
Use made of IMF credit -5 : Le) ne 30 
Source: ee tes International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, magnetic tape, May 1984; 1983; ECLAC, on the basis of 
official data, 
“Preliminary figures. "Real services also include other official and Private transactions, but not factor services. ‘In addition to 
loans received and their amortization payments, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. “The global | 
balance is the sum of the balance on current account and the balance on capital account. The difference between the total variation ; 
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HAITI 
Table 11 
HAITI: PUBLIC SECTOR EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


1978" faye A979 1980 1981 _ 1982 1983° 
ae ee ee 


Millions of dollars 


External public debt’ 210 248 290 372 — 410 446 

Government 152 183 223 247s 282 312 

Public enterprises 58 65 67 125 128 134 

Disbursements 60 46 52 93 48 47 

Servicing 15 11 15 16 16 24 
Amortization payments 9 8 4) 11 9, 10 
Interest payments 6 B 6 5 7 14 

Percentages 

Ratios 

External debt/ 

gross domestic product 2t7 21.8 20.4 24.8 26.3 26.2 

Debt service/ 

exports of goods and services rfl Sel 4.9 6.9 6.1 8.1 

Debt service/disbursements 25.0 23.8 29.0 17-6 34.4 50.7 

Debt service/ 

gross domestic product 1.5 1.0 1.0 ileal ie 1.4 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Bank of the Republic of Haiti and the International Monetary Fund. 


“Preliminary figures. "Balance of disbursed debt, for terms of over one year, as of 30 September of each year. 


The debt service, however, which had held steady at between US$ 15 million and US$ 16 
million annually until 1982, shot up to US$ 24 million in 1983, owing to the fact that interest 
payments, part of which corresponded to overdue interest, had doubled. Hence the debt service, 
which in 1980 represented 5% of the exports of goods and services, had reached 8% in 1983. 

In sum, during 1983 the net flow of capital (deducting amortization and interest payments) 
amounted to US$ 23 million, which was substantially lower than in 1982 (US$ 32 million) and far 
below that of 1981 (US$ 77 million). 


4. Prices and wages 


Consumer prices rose somewhat more than 8% annually, on average, for the third year running.* 
Measured from September to September, prices climbed 9%. There were larger increases in food 
prices, which rose 13% during the fiscal year, pushed up by an insufficient supply of basic consumer 
products, since production has declined over the past three years (see table 12). 

Other factors contributing to the rise in prices during the year were the 16% increase in fuel 
prices and the general imposition of a 7% sales tax. 

In so far as wages are concerned, the minimum wage paid in industry has not risen at all since its 
last adjustment in October 1980. This means that real wages have dropped 19% in industry since 
then and 15% in the last two years (see table 13). 

The wages paid in the manufacturing and construction industries, which in some cases varied 
between the equivalent of US$ 2.64 and US$ 3.20 per day, are substantially higher than those paid in 
other production activities, and the trends in these wages in recent years have not necessarily 
followed those of wages in general. 


. 

4 According to the new consumer price index using 1980 as the base year, the average variation in 1983 amounted to 9%. The 
geographical coverage of this index is more extensive, inasmuch as it includes price trends in the urban centres of Delmas, Carrefour and Pétion 
Ville, in addition to Port-au-Prince. The main components of the new index are weighted as follows: food, 64%; clothing, 3%; and housing, 12%. 
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5. Fiscal and monetary policy 


a) Fiscal policy 


During 1983 strict measures to hold down public spending and increase tax revenue were 
applied in order to decrease the high fiscal deficit. In 1981 this deficit had come to represent slightly 
over 10% of the gross domestic product, a proportion which had been reduced to 8% in 1982. These 
aims figured in the stringent economic adjustment programme agreed upon with the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Raising some taxes and reforming others produced good results both in 1982 and in 1983. Tax 
receipts, which had risen only slightly more than 2% in nominal terms in 1981, rose by something 
over 11% in 1982 and by 17% in 1983. The collection of both direct and indirect taxes increased 18%, 
while taxes on foreign trade, which had dropped off sharply during the two preceding years, climbed 
15% in 1983 (see table 14). 

One of the major changes made in the tax system was the replacement of some specific taxes by 
a 7% general sales tax. The increase in tax receipts from foreign trade was primarily due to the 
increase in coffee exports, whose value was set at benchmark prices. This accounted for 30% of the 
increase in these taxes. In addition, there was a rise in the percentages of taxes on imports of luxury 
items. In relation to taxes on foreign trade, efforts were also made to eliminate contraband, which 
resulted in the closure of the border and of overland trade with the Dominican Republic for three 
months. 


Table 12 


HAITI: TRENDS IN CONSUMER PRICES 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Variation from September to September 
Consumer price index Zz 18.6 YS) 4.7 8.0 9.2 
Food -2.0 26.4 139 6.7 3:5 13.0 
Variation between annual averages (fiscal years) 
Consumer price index -2.9 oy, 18.1 8.2 8.2 8.4 
Food -6.7 oF 26.8 ig 7 5.6 10.1 


eee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Haitian Institute of Statistics and Information Sciences and the Bank of the Republic of 
Haiti. 


Table 13 


HAITI: TRENDS IN WAGES AND SALARIES 


a a te re ee ae ee 
1980 1981 1982 1983" 


; Indexes (1977 = 100) 
Wages and salaries 
Nominal 169.2 203.1 203.1 203.1 
Real 134.5 149.2 ikea ees 127.2 


= Growth rates 
Wages and salaries 


Nominal 37.6 20.0 - 
Real 16.5 10.9 -7.6 -7.8 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures i / ank : ic aiti iti i isti 
Piet aa € basis of figures provided by the Bank of the Republic of Haiti and the Haitian Institute of Statistics and Information 
Preliminary figures. Minimum wages paid in industry. Deflated on the basis of the consumer price index. 
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HAITI 
Table 14 


HAITI: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Millions of gourdes Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982, 1983", 1980 = 198l_— 1982-19837 
I Sa BE ra Se a eee ee a 
1. Current income 691 661 727 846 14.0 -4,3 10.0 16.4 
Tax revenue 629 644 718 842 27.3 “24 11.5 17-3 
Direct 116 136 161 W774 18.4 
Indirect Pe aay aig > £586 Bt. RP agg. gay 
On foreign trade 361 279 256 295 48.0 -22.7 -8.2 152 
Non-tax revenue 62 17 9 4 -44.6 -72.6 -47.1 -55.6 
2. Current expenditure 540 797 817 807 32.7 47.6 2.5 -1.3 
Wages and salaries 2 355 402 418 ce <t 13.2 4.0 
Purchase of goods and services ze 123 115 o7 be ee -6.5 -15.7 
Other current expenditure ad B19 300 292 bas de -6.5 -2.7 
3. Current savings (1 - 2) 151 -136 -90 39 -24.1 cc. gees 
4. Capital expenditure’ 662 717 537 794 3.3 B15 0007 95 PHT. g 
Real investment 580 609 350 344 3.4 5.0 9425 -1.7 
Debt amortization payments 82 108 187 450 2.5 Jbl) Tessik 140.6 
5. Total expenditure (2 + 4) 1202 1436 1354 #«91601 Zi 19.5 -5.7 18.2 
6. Fiscal deficit (1 - 5) -511 -775 -627 -755 57.1 Swhey/ -19.1 20.4 
7. Financing of deficit 
Domestic financing 171 341 209 348 aye 99.4 -38.7 66.5 
Banking system 167 338 206 370 ze 102.4 -39.1 79.6 
Others + 3 3 -22 a -25.0 - 
External financing 340 434 418 407 3.0 27.6 -3.7 -2.6 
Grants 183 328 246 345 -12.4 USL -25.0 40.2 
Loans 157 106 172 62 29.8 -32.5 62.3 -63.9 
Percentages 
Ratios 
Current savings/capital 
expenditure 22.8 -19.0 -16.8 49 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 42.5 54.0 46.3 47.2 
Tax revenue/GDP 97 8.9 93 9.9 
Total expenditure/GDP 16.9 19.2 17.3 18.8 
Fiscal deficit/GDP IZ 10.3 8.0 8.9 
Domestic financing/deficit 33.5 44.0 553 46.1 
External financing/deficit 66.5 56.0 66.7 53.9 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. ; 
“Preliminary figures. "Including capital expenditure financed from domestic and external funds and not only that listed in the central 
government development budget. “Including capital transfers. 


Despite the stringent measures taken to reduce government spending, it expanded by 18% 
during the year, which was similar to the increases in such spending during the years prior to the 
establishment of these restrictions and was certainly quite a departure from the decrease in 
government expenditures achieved in 1982. The considerable expansion in government spending in 
1983 was, however, entirely due to a huge increase in amortization payments on the debt (140%), 
which has risen by a factor of 5.5 since 1980 and in 1983 far exceeded the level of real investment. 

If amortization payments are not taken into account, then government spending fell slightly in 
1983 (-1.4%). Both current and investment expenditures decreased by a like amount and, among 
current expenditures, only wages recorded some nominal increase (4%), which was less than that of 
1982, when wages were also the only category in which expenditure rose. The reduction in current 
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and investment expenditures obviously meant the delay and postponement of many government 
social projects and programmes in such areas as public health and educational reform (see tables 14 
and 15). = 

cine total expenditures increased by two percentage points more than the rise in income, the 
fiscal deficit grew by 20%. Nonetheless, if the expenditures for amortizing the debt are excluded it 
can be seen that the measures adopted to reduce the fiscal deficit were highly successful, since the 
deficit dropped from 440 million gourdes in 1982 to 300 million gourdes in 1983 and from 5.6% to 
3.6% as a ratio of the gross domestic product. 


Table 15 


HAITI: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT CURRENT EXPENDITURE 


Millions of gourdes Growth rates 
1981 1982 1983° 1982 1983° 
Total current expenditure’ 797.9 817.1 806.8 2.5 -1.3 
Administration” 543.9 527.6 536.9 -3.0 1.8 
Armed forces 76.6 TO 78.9 -1.3 44 
Ministry of Finance 92.5 83.3 85.1 -9.9 2.2 
Other” 3748 368.7 372.9 -1.6 mi 
Services for production sectors 86.9 85.6 78.8 -15 -7.9 
Agriculture S135 29.0 27.8 -7.9 -4.1 
Public works 377 36.4 31.7 -3.4 -12.9 
Other Ia! 20.2 19.3 14.1 -4.5 
Social services 166.2 203.9 TOT 225), -6.3 
Public education 78.3, 85.9 87.3 A, 1.6 
Public health 61.0 93.2 81.5 52.8 -12.6 
Other 26.9 24.8 22.3 -7.8 -10.1 
Wages and salaries 354.8 401.7 417.9 13.2 4.0 
Administration 161.6 168.6 183.1 43 8.6 
Armed forces 51.5 54.7 S75 6.2 ai 
Ministry of Finance 43.4 41.7 44.8 -3.9 7A 
Other 66.7 72.2 80.8 8.2 11.9 
Services for production sectors 64.1 67.5 67.3 3 -0.3 
Agriculture 25.8 255) 26.6 -1.2 43 
Public works 25.0 25.9 24.6 3.6 -5.0 
Other 133 16.1 16.1 7 el | - 
Social services 1291 165.6 167.5 28.3 ile | 
Public education rie) T7390 81.4 10.5 3.0 
Public health 39.8 68.5 70.7 eel ae 
Other 17.8 18.1 15.4 iv, -14.9 
Other operating expenses“ 189.4 166.5 133.2 -12.1 -20.0 
Administration 129.5 110.1 98.1 -15.0 -10.9 
Armed Forces Zoe) 20.9 21.4 -16.7 2.4 
Ministry of Finance 49.1 41.6 40.3 =1533 -3.1 
Other Spe 47.6 36.4 -13.9 -23.5 
Services for production sectors 22.8 18.1 LDS -20.6 -36.5 
Agriculture Sell 3.5 1.2 -38.6 -65.7 
Public works 42.7 10.5 vi -17.3 -32.4 
Other 4.4 4.1 Suk -6.8 -21.9 
Social services 37.1 38.3 23.6 32 -38.4 
Public education 6.8 6.9 5.9 15 145 
Public health 21.2 24.7 10.8 16.5 563 
Other 9.1 6.7 6.9 -26.4 3.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Bureau of the Treasury. 
Preliminary figures. "Including operating expenses of the Central Amortization Fund. “Excluding operating expenses of the 


Central Amortization Fund, but including quotas and subsidies for ministries. 
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HAITI 


 Titdiser 3 : Table 16 


HAITI: MONETARY BALANCE 


o_o Se 


September balance for each year 


- b 
(millions of gourdes) Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
SS i a es ee 
Money 681 827 949 950 11.1 2k 14.9 0.1 
Currency outside banks 347 400 486 528 -0.3 15.1 21.7 8.4 
Demand deposits 334 427 463 422 26.3 27.8 8.6 -8.9 
3 Factors of expansion 2237 =~=2 490° 2723" 2894 15.8 11.3 9.4 6.3 
Net international reserves 147 -10 -33 -125 -24.6 
Domestic credit‘ 2090" ©2°500 7 2756" ~«3 O19 20.2 19.6 10.2 9.5 
Government (net) 768 1 085 1 292 1 670 aoe 41.2 19.1 29.3 
Public institutions 265 229 287 171 -2.0 -13.6 25.2 -40.3 
Private sector 1 057 1 186 1/7) 1 178 11.0 if -0.8 0.1 
Factors of absorption 1556 1663 41781 £1944 17.9 6.9 | 9.2 
Quasi-money (savings 
and time deposits) 929 OF) Ore, = e240 25.0 is; 8.0 15.0 
Long-term foreign loans 440 491 Bs 583 -4.0 11.5 8.4 9.6 
Other accounts (net)“ 187 173 171 121 57.5 -8.5 “22! 229.2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Bank of the Republic of Haiti. 
“Preliminary figures. "Growth rates have been calculated on the basis of exact, not rounded figures. “Does not include interbank 
transactions. “Including allocations of Special Drawing Rights and of the IMF trust fund. 


During 1983, 46% of the financing to cover the deficit came from the national banking system, 
unlike what occurred in previous years when a large part of such financing came from abroad; one 
factor contributing to this was the revocation of Central Bank provisions which limited the amount of 
credit that could be extended to the Government. In addition, grants made up a larger part of external 
financing, while loans accounted for a smaller proportion. 


b) Monetary policy 


There were no major variations in the means of payment between September 1982 and 
September 1983. The 8% increase in currency outside banks was offset by the fact that demand 
deposits decreased by a similar amount; this gave rise to a lack of liquidity which tended to curb the 
reactivation of economic activity (see table 16). 

Net international reserves were drawn down more rapidly in 1983, thus becoming one of the 
main factors in the contraction of the money supply. A determination to maintain exchange 
parity —which has existed since 1919— led the authorities to regulate the monetary flow in 
accordance with the needs of the economy by providing duly programmed credit to the public sector 
and by maintaining stable balances of international reserves, without any major fluctuations. This 
made it possible to ward off speculation and expectations of a devaluation sparked by the shortage of 
foreign exchange. Near the end of the period in question, the exchange rate for the dollar in large- 
scale financial transactions was only very slightly above the official exchange rate of 5 gourdes. 

The preference that became evident during the year for time and savings deposits, which 
expanded by 15%, contributed to the absorption of money and to the lower level of liquidity available 
for economic activity. In mid-1983, time-deposit interest rates were made more flexible; in order to 
conform to the conditions prevailing in the international financial market, these rates were increased 
from 12% to 17%. This step, which usually would have made more money available for the banking 
system, turned out to have an adverse effect because it encouraged speculation, to the detriment of 
productive activities. 

The increases in quasi-money and other factors of absorption, as well as the decrease in net 
international monetary reserves, were counteracted by an increase of somewhat less than 10% in 
credit. Credit extended to the public sector expanded by 16%, but the largest amount of credit —that 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 
The Honduran economy continued to suffer from pronounced financial imbalances in 1983. The 
situation with respect to external liquidity worsened; the deficit in public finances persisted; and real 
wages declined once again. In the midst of a great deal of tension, some of which was not economic in 
nature, activity as measured by the gross domestic product at market prices slowed for the second year 
running. After decreasing slightly less than 2% in 1982, it declined by less than 1% in 1983. 

The per capita product fell by 4%, thus decreasing for the fourth successive year; in the last year 
its level was the same as that at the beginning of the preceding decade. The economic slowdown 
revealed by these indicators affected the population's levels of consumption in 1983 and caused a 
major drop in gross capital formation over the last three years. There was a slight but significant 
upswing in national income during 1983; this resulted from a smaller outflow of profits and interest 
payments abroad rather than from any improvement in the terms of trade, which continued to 
deteriorate (see table 1 and figure 1). 

Honduras, which has the lowest per capita income of any country in Central America and which 
is one of the relatively least developed nations of Latin America, underwent quite rapid economic 
growth during the greater part of the 1970s. During that period, thanks to international financial 
support, a series of major policies and projects began to be implemented. These policies included 
measures which led the State to promote certain industrial and service activities as well as agrarian 
reform, which had gradually been slackening off. Two ambitious projects were also undertaken: the 
exploitation of forestry resources with a view to the future production of wood pulp and paper and the 
construction of E] Cajon hydroelectric plant. The exploitation of African palm in the Valle de Aguan 
was also promoted. 

Nonetheless, the growth rate of economic activity began to slow down late in the decade as 
financial difficulties increased and external accounts began to show imbalances. The fiscal and 
balance-of-payments current account deficits required increasing external financing, which was 
extended on less and less favourable conditions with respect to interest rates and maturity periods; 
this heightened the vulnerability of a commodity-exporting economy which was heavily dependent 
on the exterior. 

The present government took office in early 1982 following the first elections in over a decade. 
Faced with the serious economic situation which already prevailed by that time, the newly-invested 
authorities turned their attention to the task of at least maintaining a satisfactory rate of economic 
activity and to the development of an adjustment programme aimed at reducing the fiscal and 
balance-of-payments deficits; this programme was later included in the Financial Stabilization 
Programme for the 1982-1983 period and served as a basis for the agreement signed with the 
International Monetary Fund in November 1982. 

In general terms, the programme provided for the following measures in order to lessen the 
government's financial deficit: a wage freeze, refraining from filling posts as they became vacant, 
reducing the purchase of non-personal goods and services to a minimum, continuing with works and 
projects which had already been begun, limiting the commencement of new projects to those which 
were of top priority and, lastly, substantially cutting back current and capital transfers to the rest of 
the public sector. The fiscal policy was to be coupled with a reform of customs duties, but towards the 
end of 1983 this had still not been approved by Congress. It was also proposed the public companies 
should gradually become self-financing. This would be facilitated by an increase in prices and in the 
rates charged for electricity, water and sewerage and for port services. 

Foreign trade policy was oriented towards export promotion and furthering trade with other 
Central American countries on the basis of bilateral agreements; a strict control of imports was also 
maintained and only the purchase of essential goods was authorized. 
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2 en 
—rameby wok nero ag 
_ A. Basic economic ir indicat 
_ Gross domestic einer at rer 
prices (millions of 1970 dollars) 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 
Per capita gross domestic product 
(dollars at 1970 prices) 


B. Short-run economic indicators 
Gross domestic product 

Per capita gross domestic product 
Gross national income 

Terms of trade (goods and services) 
Current value exports of goods 

and services 

Current value of imports of goods 
and services 


Consumer prices 
December - December 
Variation between annual averages 
Money 
Real minimum wages 
Agriculture 
Manufacturing 
Rate of unemployment‘ 


Current income of government 
Total expenditure of government 


= 1 2 


nuigoe 


tt ae: 28 


349 


Growth rates 


IN 


Fiscal deficit/total expenditure of government‘ 


Deficit/ gross domestic product‘ 


C. External sector 

Trade balance (goods and services) 
Balance on current account 
Balance on capital account 


Variation in net international reserves 


External debt 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. 


private donations. “Percentages. 
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74 
3.6 
dal 
-0.5 


18.4 


18.6 


Millions of dollars 


rs 


6.8 
3d 
3.9 
-8.2 


22.0 


19.8 


pas 


ee de 


afiy 49 


27 
-0.8 
3. 
2.7 


ilps) 


74 leg 


1).5 
18.1 
10.8 


0.7 
-8.3 
14.4 


20.1 
38.7 
40.0 
10.2 
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| HONDURAS 
_ teduction, more in keeping with the objectives of reducing the fiscal deficit. Firstly, the ability of State 


_ companies to make a financial recovery had been overestimated; not only were these companies 


incapable of meeting their external obligations, but they also could not continue to operate efficiently 
without financial support from the government, and treasury outlays could therefore not be reduced 

"as much as had been hoped. : 

a Secondly, another factor in the failure to hold down public spending was the increasingly large 
allocations of monies for military purposes, which were due to the conflicts occurring in the region, 
especially along the country’s borders with El Salvador and Nicaragua. The third factor was that, 
owing to the recession, current income was substantially less than had been projected. 


Problems were also encountered in attempting to reduce the country’s external imbalance. 
Despite the efforts that were made to hold down imports, they rose 6% in 1983 following a reduction 
of 27% during the two preceding years. They thus exceeded the rise in exports of goods and services 
(around 5%), thereby increasing the trade deficit. Because remittances of profits and interest 
payments abroad were lower, however, it was possible to reduce the deficit on current account from 
US$ 250 million in 1982 to slightly over US$ 200 million in 1983. At the same time, contrary to the 
expectations created by the establishment of a civilian government and the agreement signed with 
the Intenational Monetary Fund, the net inflow of capital decreased despite the deferment of the 
amortization payments on the external debt with private creditors that fell due during the year.! Asa 
result, international reserves declined once again. 

There were other goals also which were not achieved. Consumer prices rose by 8.5%, which was 
more than had been foreseen. This increase, combined with the wage freeze, seriously reduced the 
population’s buying power and consumption levels. Nonetheless, there was a sufficient amount of 
liquidity for economic activity. The 14% expansion in the means of payment was spurred on by a 
significant increase in credit, particularly that extended to the government, which rose almost 27% 
from December to December, as the amount of financing coming from abroad fell off sharply. The 
smaller increase in credit for the private sector, although significant (11%), was not in proportion to 
the weakness of production activity.2 A much more notable development during the year was the 
rapid increase in savings and time deposits (24%). 

Given the instability and severe internal and external constraints affecting economic activity in 
recent years, the gross domestic product diminished slightly in 1983; with the exception of agriculture 
(whose product rose by 2.5%) all production activities contributed to this decrease in a greater or 
lesser degree, thereby prolonging the recession which had begun in 1981. The slight decline in 
production, however, was counteracted by an increased volume of imports, which would seem to 
indicate that there was some increment in total supply, in contrast to the drop recorded in the two 
preceding years. Nonetheless, the expansion in the value of exports at constant prices ultimately 
resulted in a slight decrease in the domestic availability of goods and services during 1983, a decline 
which had a greater effect on consumer spending, primarily that of the general government, than on 
capital formation. 

The sacrifice that the country made in intensifying a financial adjustment policy which worked 
to the detriment of economic growth and caused a greater degree of social dissatisfaction, did not 
bring about a reduction in the imbalances affecting the country, as had been hoped. Indeed, a number 
of variables and indicators deteriorated further, especially during the latter part of the year. This 
increased the skepticism of the economic agents, provoking, inter alia, the outflow of capital from the 
country. ; 

In response to the difficult economic situation, which worsened towards the end of the year, in 
late November the “Emergency Law to reactivate the national economy” was promulgated. This Law 
authorized the government to take special measures to bring down the fiscal deficit, to settle overdue 
debts, to raise employment levels, and to promote production activities (primarily agricultural and 
industrial output for export) in order to reactivate the economy. 


1 Although the government negotiated with its private external creditors in order to reschedule some of the amortization payments 
falling due in 1982 and 1983, no agreement whatsoever was signed during the year. Nonetheless, the government Sea grict making these 
payments with the implicit consent of its creditors since the corresponding agreements were soon to be formally conc . ied. : 

2The rediscount rate fell from 15% to 13% and the interest rate on credits for grain cultivation was reduced from 10% to 8% inorder to 


stimulate grain production. 
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Figure 1 
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HONDURAS: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdowa Growth rates 


1981 1982 1983° 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 
eae ee SR gs ee a Sa 


z 

3 Total supply 1681 1575 1582 129.6 130.1 121.9 3.0 -1.8 -6.3 0.5 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 1 331 1307 1298 100.0 100.0 100.0 al, 12" =1:85 --0:7 
Imports of goods and 

-" services 350 268 284... 29.6 30.1... 21.9 57, led 234 6.1 

Total demand 1681 1575 1582 129.6 130.1 121.9 3.0 -18 -6.3 0.5 

Domestic demand 1362 1291 1283 105.8 105.9 98.9 2:3 2 22 E512 9E0:6 

Gross domestic investment 265 156 16651209 6525.0 peI 280% 4:7 +1985 2412s 2566 

Gross fixed investment 243 196 Lee LOD ee AtelD One Bs - 2096-195, oac08 
Construction Le 131 127 D8. + 11.3, Ss) sae pl of An yl: aie Wena) 
Machinery 106 65 68 8.7 125 De. 9.3 -33.2 -39.0 3.6 
Public 114 118 116 6.5 9.8 9.0 0.6 -11.8 3.5 -14 
Private 129 78 79 2 220. 136 6.0 14.1 -27.5 .-39.6 0.2 

~ Changes in stocks 22 -40 -29 2.4 gf Ea ence) 

Total consumption Pea 15D Fie eso 809 © SEP Mors Sys ile) 
General government 203 197 TOOE OVS OA S147 ABA EO Bees 32 
Private 894 938 927- “134° “668 71.4 5.0 7 Dye lee es 

Exports of goods and 

services” 319 284- 299 238 242 230 -63 02 -109 5.3 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data provided by the Central Bank of Honduras. 

“Preliminary figures. "The figures on imports and exports of goods and services were taken from blance-of- payments data expressed in 


dollars at current prices, which were converted to dollars at constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for the purpose. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


After having fallen by 8% during the two preceding years, the supply of goods and services 
expanded slightly in 1983. This was the result of a slight decrease (around 1%) in the gross domestic 
product at market prices, combined with a significant increase of approximately 6% in the quantum 
of imports, which was nevertheless not enough to compensate for the 32% drop recorded during the 
previous two years (see table 2). 

Despite the increase noted, imports remained at very low levels owing to the lower demand of 
depressed production and to a shortage of foreign exchange during the past three years. The 
adjustment policy which has been applied to ease the country’s financial imbalances included a variety 
of measures designed to limit total demand, especially external purchases. This reduced imports of 
some: products, particularly consumer durables, capital goods and some raw materials used by the 
agricultural and industrial sectors. The volume of imported goods and services in 1983 was lower than 
in 1977; in per capita terms, it was equivalent to that of 20 years earlier, when the process of Central 
American integration had barely began and the national economy's industrial structure was largely 
unintegrated. 

With respect to demand, the increase of somewhat over 5% in the value of exports of goods and 
services at 1970 prices (which had dropped by 11% in 1982 and by 16% over the past three years) 
meant that the domestic supply of goods and services decreased for the third year running, this time 
by only 0.6%. This affected the possibilities for growth in consumption and investment. 

Gross domestic investment rose by over 6% in 1983; fixed domestic investment, however, fell 
by around 1%. This difference may be attributed to the variation in inventories. Over the last three 
years, fixed-capital formation fell by 37%. The greatest decrease was in investment in construction, 
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in contrast to what had occurred in 1981 and 1982, when investment in machinery plunged by 60%. 
Investment made by the private sector, which up to 1981 had been greater than that of the public 
sector, lost its lead in 1982, inasmuch as it decreased by 56% in 1981 and 1982; it showed no major 
change in 1983. On the other hand, after having decreased by 12% in 1981 and risen by 3.5% in 1982, 
public investment dipped slightly again in 1983, since it was confined to the execution of only the 
most essential public works (see table 2). 

Consumption was also affected by this new drop in the domestic supply of goods and services. 
General government consumption fell by slightly over 3% in real terms for the second year running, 
which was in keeping with basic fiscal policy objectives. Private consumption appears to have 
decreased by slightly over 1% as a result of the deterioration in the overall economic:situation. _ 


b) The growth of the main sectors 


All activities except agriculture reflected the effects of the widespread recession of the economy 
to a greater or lesser extent. The increase of slightly under 3% in agricultural output was offset by 
construction, which decreased by a similar percentage, thereby constituting the sector that was 
hardest hit by the crisis, notwithstanding the efforts made to reactivate it; it was also counteracted by 
the manufacturing industry which, like basic services, has lost all dynamism since 1981 and by the 
other services, whose products fell by 1.2% on average in 1983, having followed an erratic course 
since early in the decade (see table 3). ~ 

In contrast, agricultural production (the largest activity) increased by slightly less than 3% in 
1983. Agriculture has shown very little dynamism since 1980. The annual rate of 1.9% for those years 
was far below the level of nearly 8% recorded for the 1975-1979 period. Nonetheless, the value added 
by agriculture continues to represent nearly 30% of the gross domestic product. 


Table 3 


HONDURAS: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY KIND 
OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


Millions of Percentage G = 
1970 dollars breakdown FOWG\ Fates 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Gross domestic product” 1180 1173 1171 100.0 100.0 100.0 33 7 > Ue” “OO 7 eee 


Goods 597 395. > 600 955.0 30> = LU 4.1 0.4 -0.4 0.8 
Agriculture Le 32) ae OE ee eee 3.1 0.9 1.1 2.6 
Mining 26 25 25 ya 2.1 2.1 -7.0 5.1 -4.8 - 
Manufacturing 187 184 185°? 13.8428 Ger 155 6.6 1B, -1.3 -1.0 
Construction 61 58 a7 48 5.6 4.8 6.8 -7.8 -4.2 -2.9 
Basic services 114 111 110 9.4 a7 ye 4.10.7" 22.6 -14 
Electricity, gas and water v4 26 26 1.4 2.1 2:2 ee LOU 8.7 -2.9 . 
Transport, storage 

and communications 87 85 84 8.0 7.6 7.1 2.6 -3.3 -2.5 -1.8 
Other services 475 472 466 37.5 39.8 39.7 1.8 10 -0.6 8 -1.2 


Commerce, financial 
institutions, insurance 


and real estate 199 196 194 TSS M16. SE 16S 2.6 - -1.7 -0.9 
Ownership of dwellings 94 94 93 iia? 8.0 UBS, Sil -0.7 : -0.8 
Community, social and 
: d 

personal services 182 182 179: 14. Sf bh 15.097 BRS -0.8 2.9 0.3 -1.6 

Government services ST; 1:1} 38-paiySBewyivaAs beisebvotnn Rlsletadetbommed ieee anne 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Honduras. 
“Preliminary figures. As the individual activities and the total were calculated inde 

pendently, the sum of the f d inci 
with the latter. These growth rates differ from those given in tables 1 and 2 because they measure different oe bere 


the preceding tables they correspond to market prices while here they relate to factor cost. 


: Inclu ‘ - 
Rervices des restaurants, hotels and business 
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: fas Sonata! 786 1425 1336 1405 pao dosti n 625 52 AGT 
rng to agesom 5 {9 B4o501 75 weet rw TSG eB: 29. oi kets, seliegniad.8) 
ee 1374 1557 2.865 2 880 3052 nets 123 ees. EO 3.2 
PEM sze585n) tors raclfjg25.i7, 628 91-18 8 17.0 -16.0 elds 556 
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oe 353 343366 409 «404. 4001071212 
ASFA Ailes S1 ines Dans B2ect A Aor slds bad Sone SL 
10 22 29 32 34 39 OS OSA Gay TAs 


Yuc pitt 43 55 55 57 58 48 = cae By 
Plantains 83 oh eee. SRE ie) eG SC ame ay PRE, 
African palm eres 51 72 89 Wy dee 2D 5, 0 eS 
Indicators of stock- 
_ raising production 
Stock 
Cattle* DA ok oe 2 A914 2 38s 2 aOR. 2920 0.2 0.9 cw aes | 
Pigs‘ GIG < G00 705 I0G 71 F14 FELL I psi 1 Sy Banat 
_ Goats and sheep‘* 27 26 24 24 26 Sp anede  es - 8.3 38 
; Slaughtering 
Cattle 47 54 62 61 63 65 0.2 -1.6 Rog 32 
Pigs? 2 6 8 8 9 10 0.9 “rE (25ontbiel 
Poultry? 4 6 12 14 14 15) 11.6 16.7 = Tel 
Other prodacts 
Milk 189 226 269 271 219 284 4.4 0.7 29 ee 
- Eggs* 22 32 39 44 43 45 1.3 2.8 -22 46 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. * Growth rates have been calculated on the basis of actual, not rounded, figures. “Estimated on the basis of the 
variation in valued-added. “Thousands of tons. “Thousands of head. ‘Millions of litres. ® Millions of dozens. 


i) Agriculture. Evén though agricultural output continued to show growth during 1983, this 
rate was not as good as it might seem. Firstly, per capita production declined slightly and, secondly, 
the production of bananas, which is one of the major products, went into a steep decline (see table 4). 

There were adverse weather conditions during the year. In March, hurricane-force winds 
damaged budding citrus trees as well as banana and plantain plants, causing heavy losses. Then, the 
rains which usually begin during the first half of May were almost a month late, and as rainfall 
continued to be irregular, the production of basic grains was affected and late sowings had to be 
postponed. This made it necessary to import maize to cover the temporary deficit in order to provide 
for domestic consumption. 
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With the delay in the rains, crops were affected less by pests and disease, but the coffee rust 


disease continued to spread and to affect vast stretches of coffee plantations; the black sigatoka 
disease affected banana plantations in the same way. AL 2am OH 


The performance of export products was varied. While cotton and banana production declined © 


by 56% and 17%, respectively, coffee and sugar cane output rose; tobacco production held steady at 
the same level as in preceding years. The production of bananas decreased owing to the adverse 
weather conditions mentioned above, which damaged over 5 000 hectares of plantings. This made it 
necessary for the authorities to assist some banana companies to rehabilitate damaged plantations. 
The shortage of funds for supporting the activities of the Honduran Banana Corporation (COHBANA) 
has caused it to play a smaller role in domestic banana marketing and in the promotion of projects to 
develop other areas of production.’ 

Despite the fact that coffee rust disease and the coffee berry beetle damaged around 45 000 
hectares, coffee production expanded by nearly 18% owing to the ongoing replacement of all the 
coffee plantings with new high-yield and rust-resistant varieties. A support programme financed by 
the United States Agency for International Development (AID) is currently underway which is 
designed to help small-scale producers in improving the planting or total resowing of up to two 
hectares per coffee producer and in acquiring equipment and pesticides. The effective control or 
eventual eradication of coffee rust disease has, however, been hampered by a variety of factors, 
including the drop in international coffee prices, which has decreased the interest of producers in this 
effort. ; 

The drop in international sugar prices also discouraged any major increase in sugar cané output, 
which only increased by slightly over 3% in 1983. Sugar cane production had shown greater 
dynamism in earlier years, especially in 1980 and 1982, and good use had been made of the installed 
industrial capacity, even though market conditions were not the best. This situation grew worse in the 
last year, and it therefore became necessary to reinforce the credit policy pertaining to this activity. 

The banking system provided similar support to cotton producers, whose international market 
had diminished. The results were negative, however, in that production fell by nearly 56% after 
having dropped by 28% during the two preceding years (see table 4). 

Production of all basic grains rose and would have risen more if the rains had not been late. 
Indeed, one of the primary objectives of the government’s economic policy was to encourage and 
support production of these basic foodstuffs, particularly by means of the extension of credit, 
technical assistance and maketing facilities. In the case of maize, which was the crop that increased 
the least (1%), supply problems arose late in the third quarter owing to insufficient storage capacity. 
Towards the end of the year, however, a bidder had still not been selected to expand the network of 
grain —and especially maize— silos and depots that were to be constructed with the aid of the 
countries of the European Economic Community. 

Bean production climbed by 6%, despite the substantial decrease in the surface area under 
cultivation as a result of the drop in international bean prices and the large surpluses accumulated 
during past years; these factors did not help to stimulate the planting of beans. 

The lateness of the rains and their later intensity in the main farming areas worked to the 
benefit of rice production. The output of sorghum, however, was lower because the area along the 
border with El Salvador, which is the main sorghum-growing area, was affected by a drought. 

The production of plantains and African palm increased considerably. In the case of plantains, 
this was due to the successful control of the black sigatoka disease, while in the case of African palm, it 
was due to the fact that new areas were brought under cultivation some years ago (the Bajo Aguan and 
Guaymas Projects). 

Stock-raising increased as a result of a significant expansion in poultry and pork production. 
Poultry output made progress towards regaining the growth rae it had in 1980 and 1981, while there 
was a large increase in pig-slaughtering for the second year running. Investments made during earlier 
years in poultry-keeping also resulted in an increase of nearly 5% in egg production. Although milk 
output also increased, not enough was produced to meet domestic needs and additional imports were 
therefore necessary. 


In February 1984 the government decided to reduce the advisory role played by COHBANA in relation to banana policy and assigned 
some of its other functions to other intitutions. Domestic marketing thus came under the responsibility of BANASUPRO Pe Sire f 
Natural Resources took charge of technical assistance, the National Agricultural Development Bank took over the area of finvantial Sank 
and the Ministry for Economic Affairs was made responsible for providing advisory services in relation to international Sais chan 
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j ZS HONDURAS: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION : 
Pee “ Po = _ - . - s . : - 
aa aes (age es te OE Growth rates 
Sr 1 EE Se ee EF 
°8° “Tog1-1982 1983" 
4 Index of manufacturing value added $s 
5 (1976 = 100) 135 137 135 134... T.7 -1.3 -1.0 
4 Production of selected industries 
‘ ; Cement j 7 229 sme 6528 11 422 dee -10.8 75.0 
i Fibro-cement sheets 2 030 1680 =—-1:‘538 1 878 -17.2 -8.5 22.1 
Cloth 16.8 137 10.0 14.7 -18.0 -26.9 46.5 
Wheat flour’ 1128821255 OP 294 345 -2.6 3.1 3.9 
Sugar cane! 4077 4167 4858 4793 2.2 16.6 “13 
Cigarettes*® 107.1 108.0 114.1 97.0 0.8 5.6 -15.0 
Matches* 58.9 62.1 65.6 69.4 55 57. 5.8 
Beer : 1222 116.1 110.5 126.1 -5.0 48 14.1 
Carbonated beverages 478.8 5226 444.0 4789 9.2 -15.0 79 
Alcoholic beverages’ 7638 7830 7349 6465 2.5 -6.1 -12.0 
Other indicators 
Consumption of electricity by industry’ 379 415 401 438 9.5 -0.7 9.2 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by CONSUPLANE and the Central Bank of Honduras. 
“Preliminary figures and estimates based on an | 1-month period. 
same period of the preceding year. “Thousands of 42.5-Kg_ sacks. 


Calculated on the basis of an 11-month period compared with the 
“Millions of 
"Thousands of 


yards. ‘Thousands of quintals. *Millions of boxes. 


litres. Millions of kWh. 


“Thousands of square metres. 
"Millions of 12-ounce bottles. 


Finally, beef production increased by slightly more than 3%. It should be noted that low meat 
prices during the two preceding years had sparked off the smuggling of live cattle into other Central 


American countries. 


The progress made in agrarian reform continued at a slower rate than had been planned. 
During 1983, only half of the programmed allocations and awards of land were carried out. At the 
same time, the sector in which reforms had been carried out received only 7% of the credit that had 
been granted by the National Agricultural Development Bank (BANADESA). 

Furthermore, agricultural production has been increasingly affected by the problems 
encountered in acquiring more production equipment and maintaining stocks of spare parts. 
According to official data, the number of tractors in operation was cut by half owing toa lack of spare 
parts and only 86% of existing caterpillar tractors are functioning. 

ii) Manufacturing. Preliminary information indicates that manufacturing production declined 
for the second year in a row as a result of the decrease in domestic demand. Some industries also had 
problems as a result of a temporary lack of some imported inputs and materials; this was the case ina 


number of food industries, which suffered from a temporary shortage of packaging. 


On the other hand, although intra-regional trade continued to slacken, the sale of manufactures 
on that market rose to such an extent that this line of products became one of the main factors in the 


expansion of exports; this slowed the decrease in industrial production. 


The performance of different branches of industry varied. Whereas the production of 
traditional manufactures would appear to have increased slightly during 1983, according to the 
limited information available, the output of the smaller metal-working industry appears to have 
fallen (-4%), as has the production of intermediate goods. 

In regard to the food, beverage and tobacco industries, preliminary information indicates that 
some of the largést increases were in the production of wheat flour, beer and carbonated beverages; 
sugar output hardly expanded at all, however, and the output of other alcoholic beverages and of 


cigarettes dropped (see table 5). 
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Textile production showed a considerable increase as a result of the establishment of a new 
textile industry which has become the largest of its kind; it was expressly designed to provide a supply 
for regional demand. | i (FTA MGUY 24 WOH 

The production of cement and fibro-cement sheets increased considerably, especially that of 
cement, which rose by 75%; this partially made up for the drop in this item which occurred in 1982 as 
a result of the temporary shutdown of factories. 

Owing to the slump in the domestic market and in regional demand resulting from the 
recession in general, many industries were working at less than one-third of their installed capacity; 
in the manufacturing industry as a whole, this coefficient fluctuated between 40% and 60%, 
irrespective of those medium-sized and small industries, primarily engaged in the manufacture of 
wood and the production of food, which suspended operations during the past two years. During 
1983, however, the new Bonito Oriental sawmill started up operations. It is part of the Olancho 
Project, which was begun during the preceding decade and which is designed to develop the 
exploitation of forestry resources and, in the future, the manufacture of pulp and paper. Owing to 
financial problems and some limitations of a technical nature, however, the achievement of these 
objectives has been delayed. A 

Several of the companies founded in previous years with the support of the National Industrial 
Development Corporation (CONADI).—including those producing cement and other buildin 
materials— found themselves in very serious financial straits during the year. 

Some years ago the government began to implement a policy designed to attract foreign 
investment to what is called the Free Zone of Puerto Cortés. This project has not been fully put into 
effect, however, and as owners have abandoned their installations, these have been taken over by a co- 
operative, the first such enterprise created in the zone. 

iii) Construction. Affected by financial problems, by the slump in housing demand (primarily 
for medium- and high-priced dwellings), and by the policy to hold down public spending, 
construction continued to decline during 1983, There has been a 14% decrease over the last three 
years, and this has had serious repercussions on other associated production sectors and on 
employment. Nonetheless, the production of cement and of fibro-cement sheets soared during the 
year and largely made up for the decreases in these products in 1982 as a result of the partial 
suspension of operations of the country’s two cement factories in response to the serious financial 
problems stemming from these companies’ high rate of external indebtedness (see table 6). 

The statistics on construction permits went down considerably during the period from October 
1982 to September 1983 compared with the same period the year before, in contrast to the hitherto 
rapid increase in such permits despite the serious deterioration in the main economic variables. In 
late 1981 and early 1982, in view of the upcoming elections and subsequent change of administration, 
there was a period in which optimism once again reigned among economic agents, despite the 


Table 6 


HONDURAS: CONSTRUCTION INDICATORS 


OO  —————— 


Growth rates” 
1975 1980 1981 1982 1983" ahaa ale dt. 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Constructed area® (thousands of m2) 
Total 225 322 261 332 189 Sate 0) 27.30, 429 
Dwellings 130 238 199 268 146 Chel? 34 6 4567 


Production of some 
construction materials 


Cement (thousands of sacks) wp ceo PSL O28 ul eae jigs 12) =10:8)> S50 
Fibro-cement sheets 
(thousands of m2?) ss £030" T°680"* 17°538°S 1878" MPL Mays SOL ye eal 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Central Bank of Honduras. 

Preliminary figures. Calculated on the basis of actual, not rounded, figures. “Refers to private urban construction in the Central 


District, San Pedro Sula and La Ceiba. 
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HONDURAS: ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION 


) | | HONDURAS 
Pic. : ernie. Table 7 


Millions of kWh _ Growth rates” 
3 1970 1975 1981 1982  1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
; = ES Sct Be PEL BAGS aN OR Bay ei $e eS 1 a Rd Dae eae gk thee eT ee PELE Ti 
‘: Total 149 436 837 850 OLD 17.1 10.2 1.6 8.1 
Residential 44 103 240 264 282 162 36, © 99 6.9 
Commercial 33 64 124 131 136 8.3 5.6 6.1 3.8 
~ Industrial 59 241 415 401 438 9.2 9.6 -3.4 9.2 
Street lighting 5 1 18 19 oe 8.3 -9.0 8.9 31.6 
. Government 10 15 38 ah 38 16.4 20.5 -20.5 22.6 
Other systems - 1 2 4 . - - 144.9 - 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Central Bank of Honduras. 
“Preliminary figures. * The growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. 


economic crisis, and a recovery was expected to begin in October 1982; this gave rise to a brief speed- 
up in construction. These expectations diminished as the economic situation gradually grew worse. 

iv) Basic services. While the product of transport, storage and communications services went 
down by nearly 2% in 1983, as a result of the recession of the last three years and the decrease in 
foreign trade volumes, there was no major variation in electricity, gas and water services after the 
decrease recorded in 1982. However, the available information indicates that there was a significant 
increase of 8% in the use of electricity, and, in the case of industrial use of electricity, the figure 
inexplicably exceeds 9%. Residential consumption of electricity rose by 7%, while the increase in 
business consumption was slightly less than 4%. It is equally difficult to account for the increase in 
street lighting and the huge variation which occurred between 1982 and 1983 in government 
electricity use (see table 7). 

Electricity was imported during the year from Costa Rica (141 million kWh) by way of 
Nicaragua using the Central American system of electrical interconnection. Construction on the El 
Cajon dam, where a hydroelectric plant will be built, also continued. 


Cc) Employment 


The country suffers from a large and long-standing imbalance between the economically active 
population and the supply of jobs; the problems of unemployment and underemployment are 
therefore quite serious. Available indicators provide some information with respect to the high levels 
of unemployment brought about by the economic crisis. Nationally, the level of unemployment was 
over 21%, and almost 37% in the agricultural sector. The decline in construction (-14%) for the third 
year running and its multiplier effect on other industries was the most important factor in raising 
unemployment (see table 8). 

The masses layoffs carried out by some companies, including some banana companies, in 
addition to the existing high level of unemployment and the deterioration in real wages, have caused 
many labour conflicts. 


3. The external sector 


a) Merchandise trade . 


The external situation continued to be critical in 1983; despite the fact that the deficit on current 
account was lower, the smaller net inflow of capital resulted in another drop in international reserves. 
An increase of slightly over 7% in imports of goods exceeded the increase of only 4% in exports of 
merchandise, thereby raising the negative balance in this type of trade from only US$ 4 million in 
1982 to US$ 27 million in 1983. . 

The efforts made to expand sales to other countries were not successful in producing any major 
increase because of the decrease in the unit values of exports and adverse weather conditions which 
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reduced the banana crop, the main export product. Despite this, however, the volume of exports rose 
by 6%, which made up for only a part of the decreases registered in 1980 and 1982 (see table 9). 
Although efforts were made to hold down imports in order to diminish the external imbalance, 
imports increased by over 7% and the volume of imported goods rose even more (8.5%). 
Import prices fell slighly in 1983 (-1%) and export prices showed a larger decrease (-2%); 
there was thus a further deterioration in the terms of trade (this time the decrease was only 1%), 
making it the third successive decrease in the terms of trade, which, since 1980, have dropped by 18%. 
The purchasing power of exports of goods, which had decreased by 29% during the three-year period 
from 1980 to 1982, improved by 5% in the last year as a result of an increase in the volume exported. 
i) Exports. Although the value of slightly over US$ 700 million in exports of goods in 1983 was 
4% higher than in the preceding year, it was still substantially lower than the peak level of US$ 850 
million reached in 1980. 
Exports of the main traditional products, which together account for over 75% of the total, 
grew less than 2%. Two different factors influenced this increase: on the one hand, there was a 


Table 8 -- 


HONDURAS: EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


1981 1982 19837 


Unemployment rates 


National 19.3 20.4 21.2 
Agricultural sector & 35D 36.9 

Indexes 

Labour force 100.0 103.9 107.6 

Employment 100.0 99.6 105.2 


Unemployment 100.0 109.6 117.9 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. 


Table 9 


HONDURAS: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Growth rates 
Exports of goods 


Value 18.2 20.8 12.4 -7.8 -13.7 4.1 
Volume 1.1 239 -6.6 0.2 -10.0 6.2 
Unit value Le) -2.4 20.4 -8.0 -4.0 -2.0 
Imports of goods 
Value 19.0 19.7 21.8 -5.8 -24.2 7A 
Volume 13.5 11.8 51 -10.9 -25.0 8.5 
Unit value 49 7.0 18.1 5.8 1.0 -1.0 
Terms of trade (goods) -0.4 -9.1 29 -13.4 -5.1 -1.0 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade (goods) 112.8 102.9 104.8 91.2 86.6 85.7 
Purchasing power of exports of goods 151.8 170.9 164.1 142.4 121.6 127.8 


Purchasing power of exports of goods 
and services 154.1 174.9 168.3 148.4 127 133.3 
: : 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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Shit See brs SIRs at yreeiivs ae Yj ase f ‘4 
; ; HONDURAS: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 
P 
atthe uit Millions of dollars Men aioe? b Growth rates” 


* 1981 1982 1983 1970 1980 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
ee RE US PE net we den Jee ie 


Total 784 677 704 100.0 100.0 100.0 13.4 -=7.8 -13.7 4.1 
Central America 665 30. EP YG er ora 
Rest of world HS xt G27 2S a | ob DE Ay pth mire 2, se 
5 _Main traditional exports 554 518 SIS POD F731 TSK 8.0 -12.6  -3.1 1.9 
~ Bananas 213 218 208 420 268 295 14.1 -6.4 23 -4.9 
Coffee 173 bSner bdr 45 gee 24,07 (21.4 Sub) G-19285 TAL Ag ied 
~ Wood 43 45 40 oa 4.2 D dive OP peal sd By ord 12 
_ Meat 46 34 BH 5.4 1 4.4 Se ee ee /) -7.1 
Zinc 12 1. 23 2.4 12 3.5 “Sif — wed) =2.9 95.0 
_ Shrimp and lobster 26 28 34 0.8 ea 23 pth-3.) LAD GS 22 
Silver 16 9 25 aed 3.8 3.6 85.1 -504 -41.0 166.1 
Cotton 12 8 5 0.6 es OP 190 =13-4 574-365 
Tobacco 13 11 11 1.3 7 Lot 132 -2.6 -19.5 2S 
_ Non-traditional exports 230 159 476: 20.85) 26.9. 25.0 26.5 0.4 -30.9 10.7 
Wood manufactures 12 100 x 0.3 1.4 St See ee a “s 
Unrefined sugar 47 2B 28 0.7 3.) AQ 20 7— Boao = 322 252 
Soap Ppt? 1 Ee Wey FAK? 275 vtbnpa d< 36 Gu Igy PeeR 
Others 158 Lh 0 1S 18.5 ee Bley ed 20.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Honduras. 
“Preliminary figures. "The percentage breakdown and growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. 


moderate improvement in the prices of most such products and, on the other hand, the volume of the 
main goods exported, particularly bananas and wood, fell through decreases in the output of both 
products (see table 10). 

International coffee prices continued dropping. The value of sales threfore decreased for the 
third year in a row, even though a larger amount was exported because of increased production and 
the large surpluses accumulated the preceding year as a result of the restrictions placed on the export 
quota by the International Coffee Organization for the past cycle. 

In 1983 there were significant increases in the sales of three lines of products which hold out the 
possibility of rapid development: sales of silver and zinc rose by 166% and 95%, respectively, while 
those of shrimp and lobster were 22% higher; in total, this amounted to about US$ 82 million. 

Non-traditional exports expanded by more than 10%, reaching US$ 176 million; this was 23% 
less than only two years before. Efforts were made during the year to export new types of products, 
open up new markets and improve the co-ordination of the action taken by the State and by exporters. 
With respect to sugar exports, these efforts made it possible to take better advantage of the rise in 
prices on the free market and the 10% increase in the quota assigned by the United States. 

According to information for the first half of the year, it appears that exports to Central 
America increased more than exports to the rest of the world. For several years now, certain problems 
relating to payments among the Central American countries have hindered intra-regional trade. 
These difficulties were compounded in December by the temporary closure of the border with 
Guatemala. 

Lastly, it should be noted that new bilateral agreements were negotiated during the year with 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Although trade relations with El Salvador had been re-established in late 
1982, only a minimum amount of trade has been resumed. 

ii) Imports. There was a 6% increase in imports of goods CIF in 1983, following two years in 
which such imports dropped by 30% as a result of the widespread economic depression, the shortage 
of foreign exchange and the restrictive policy adopted several years earlier by the authorities. Such a 
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sharp reduction in imports as occurred during those two years made it unlikely that imports would 
continue to fall in 1983, inasmuch as this would have entailed an extremely high economic and social 
cost. 

The expansion in imports during 1983 primarily stemmed from increases of 23% in the 
purchase of non-durable consumer goods and of about 14% in imports of raw materials and 
intermediate goods for use in industry and construction. The importation of consumer durables, 
however, declined substantially (-18%) and the decrease in the purchase of transport materials 
(-30%) was even greater (see table 11). 


b) The current account balance and its financing 


In addition to the growth in the deficit in merchandise trade, the trade balance deficit also rose 
in 1983, although to a lesser extent. This deficit increased from US$ -56 million in 1982 to US$ -68 
million in the last year, which is only one-third of what it was in 1980. Expenditures on transport and 
insurance did not go up, despite the increase in imports, nor was there any variation in expenditures 
on travel or the income from tourism (see table 12). 

Remittances of profits abroad fell to one-third of their former level and net interest payments 
dropped by US$ 27 million. The current account position improved with the decrease in the negative 
balance for factor services. The deficit dropped from nearly US$ 250 million in 1982 to slightly over 
US$ 200 million in 1983. This last figure is equivalent to the 1979 level and is substantially lower than 
the 1980 level, when the deficit on current account peaked at US$ 330 million. 

As the deficit on current account has been decreasing since the beginning of the decade, the net 
inflow of capital has also declined; since that time, it has been lower than the current deficit, and this 
has resulted in a loss of international reserves. During those four years, international reserves were 
drawn down by US$ 212 million, but the rate of decrease has slowed since then and in the last year it 
was only US$ 17 million, which was one-fourth the size of the decrease in reserves during 1980. 


Table 11 


HONDURAS: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


Percentage 
breakdown’ 


1981 1982 1983° 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Millions of dollars Growth rates” 


Total 960 72 755 100.0 100.0 100.0 22.5 -5.8 -25.8 6.0 
Consumer goods 237 159 173" 30.7" 25-35 22-9 S222 0. Oslo e = 35.0 8.8 

Durable jigs 55 45 9.9 8.2 6.0 13.5 -6.2> = 28/8 ae 

Non-durable 160 104 128 208 5.1 169 27.4 3.8  -435.0 Sil 
Raw materials and 
intermediate goods 506 435 469 44.1 50.8 62.1 23.0 -2.5  -13.9 7.8 
Fuels and lubricants 163° 17022 7A pe 232 G SF 6 Oe ae 
Raw materials for . , 
agriculture 55 47 50 3.6 4.6 6.6 16.7 20)2 S149 6.4 
Raw materials for 
industry 247 192 218 Eyes} 24.7 28 1 : 
Raw materials for % wes: fo 
construction 41 26 30 52 Dal 4.0 LS 8c5- LAs 0 15.4 
Capital goods 215 115 111 25.0 )257 14.7 22.2 <17.8>-<469 -3.5 
For agriculture 17 8 8 3.8 DBD LePage 23, 29 WEDS, E50 : 
For industry 157: 35283 AD SInolddhé sbdR Seu hh ahh ieee bee 
For transport 4] 23 16 6.6 6.0 2:1 19:0:----32.4) »-432 30.4 
Other products 7s 3 2 0.2 0.2 OS 125 * 43535 °55 64 9233.4 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Central Bank of Honduras and CONSUPLANE. 

Preliminary figures. The percentage breakdown and growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. 
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mene peta: 


D Of isn ray cues 


do fficial eee payments © 


10 13 14 14 19 21 32 

capital 149 176 180 266 209 168 155, 

Mvestment (net) 9 13 28 6 -4 14% -5 

10 investment (net) | ee re . . 35 Ef sae 

| Other lng capital 140 ~—: 163 152 260 213 i oe Be 160 

* ial sector‘ Se 50 26. - . (23 pes — «58 

Loans received 37 73 79 a erento ks 125 93 

Amortization Payments -16 -20 -19 -30 -41 -38 -31 

Commercial banks‘ 13 1 -15 | 2 5 -2 -2 

Loans received 19 17 9 12 18 3 3 

Amortization payments my -6 -17 -23 -11 -14 -5 = 

Other sectors‘ 94 112 110 205 186 80 104 

_ Loans received 134 160 205 278 245 142 168 

Amortization payments ; -41 -43 -95 -72 -78 -62 -64 

_ Short-term capital (net) p 53 -21 51 12 28 19 -4 

Official sector 11 -6 -1 -9 49 39 i 

Commercial banks 10 -17 43 -8 -35 18 a 

Other sectors 32 2. 10 29 14 -37 -4 

Errors and omissions : -7 13 -20 -39 -7 -5 - 

__ Global balance 66 10 20 -78 -72 -46 -17 

Total variation in reserves 

- (- sign indicates an increase) -66 -10 -25 73 69 53 17 

Monetary gold - 2 Z 2 = 5 
Special Drawing Rights -1 1 -6 10 -2 - 

3 IMF reserve position - -8 - 8 - - -4 

4 Foreign exchange assets -48 3 -19 41 50 -11 3 

] Other assets -2 - - -1 -3 -2 -24 

Use made of IMF credit -14 -5 - 15 23 66 43 


Ste EE NESEEEEEEEEENEE 
Source: 1977-1982: International satel! Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, magnetic tape, May 1984; 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of 


official data. 
“Preliminary figures. »Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. ‘In addition to 
loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. 4 The global 
balance is the sum of the balance on current account and the balance on capital account. The difference between the total variation in reserves 
(minus sign) and the global balance represents the value of counterpart items: monetary gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights and 


variations due to revaluation. 
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c) The external debt 


The public external debt totalled nearly US$ 1.9 billion by the end of 1983. Of that amount, 
more than US$ 1.66 billion corresponded to medium- and long-term loans. Only about 15% of the 
debt was contracted with private institutions; the rest came from international agencies and 
governments. The medium- and long-term public debt represents 56% of the gross domestic 
product, a figure which rises to 62% if the global debt is considered, and to 70% if the short-term debt 
is also taken into account (see table 13). 

The servicing of the external debt (the medium- and long-term debt only) reached a relatively 
high point in 1982, when it was equivalent to over one-third of the exports of goods and services and 
over 9% of the gross domestic product. In 1983 it increased very little, and these ratios fell to 21% and 
5.7%, respectively. 

The shortage of foreign exchange made it more and more difficult to meet all the payments due 
on the debt, especially that contracted in recent years with private financial sources. As a result, talks 
had already been begun in 1982 with private banks in order to restructure some of the amortization 
payments falling due during the 1982-1983 biennium.‘ 
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Table 13 


HONDURAS: EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Millions of dollars 


External public debt 


Year-end balance 696 864 £107 1 288 1 516 1 890 
Medium and long term 570 692 872 £055 1 328 1 662 
Short term 126 Af 235 233 188 228 

Disbursements” 155 193 201 241 i 249 

Global external debt 

Year-end balance“ 971 1 180 1510 1 708 1 842 2 079 
Medium and long term 845 1 008 12D 1 475 1 654 1851 
Short term 126 172 255 239 188 228 

Disbursements” 249 300 381 333 284 270 

Service” 118 189 190 243 262 2694 

Service‘ 136 209 214 261 277 2154 
Amortization payments’ 80 137 114 133 105 734 
Interest 38 52 76 110 157 964 
Interest® 56 72 100 128 172 142 

Percentages 

Ratios” ‘ 

External debt/gross 

domestic product 44.3 46.0 2 56.0 SOT 62.4 

Service/exports of goods : 

and services 17.2 22.6 20:2 EMD, 34.2 21.0 

Services (disbursements 47.4 63.0 49.9 73.0 92.3 62.6 

Services/gross domestic product 6.2 8.6 7.6 9.2 9.4 57 
ee ae on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Honduras. 

reliminary figures. "Medium and long term. “Including : ic debt « j i 
debt. “Corresponds to the servicing of ni vaca 8 Nim a cok te) eee inlet 
hook private debt. Excluding all amortization payments on the private debt and amortization payments on the oe ublic 

ebt. Total interest paid. Calculated on the basis of the external debt and medium- and long-term disbursements. The asi 


includes total interest payments and the total amortization payments on medium- and long-term debt except in 1983, where amortizati 
payments on the private debt are not included. x 34 — 


ihe Heaters gma Sa ‘ . : 
- ee financial commitments contracted with private foreign banks by the Central Bank of Honduras, the National Electrification 
ompany (ENE) and other smaller debtors were not included in these renegotiations. 
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HONDURAS 
Eb ; Table 14 ) : 
4 HONDURAS: DOMESTIC PRICE TRENDS 
. 
4 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
a Variations December to December 
_ Consumer price index 3.3 22.5 LL 9.2 9.4 8.6 
Food 5.5 20.3 12.3 oS 6.9" 
A Variation between annual averages 
_ Consumer price index D7 12.1 18.1 9.4 9.4 8.4 
.- Food 6.2 11.4 17.1 7.3 6.7 5.6” 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Central Bank of Honduras. 
“Variation from October to October. Variation from January to October 1983 in comparison with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 


These negotiations continued in 1983 and were extended to include the debts payable in 1984. 
The total amount of loan payments due during those three years amounts to approximately US$ 125 
million. In mid-1983 an agreement was reached, in principle, whereby Honduras was to be given a 
grace period of three years and would make subsequent amortization payments, in equal proportions, 
over a term of four years. The interest rate and surcharges to be paid were also the subject of 
negotiations, but the agreement was still awaiting formalization owing to differences with respect to 
the amount of additional financing to be covered by the agreement. However, during 1983 the 
government acted with the implicit consent of the creditors as if the renegotiations had been 
formalized. Consequently, although the public sector had paid all the interest on its external debt as 
well as making the amortization payments due on the debt with public creditors by the end of 1983, it 
failed to pay part of the amortization payments due on the debt with private international banks. 


4. Prices and wages 


Domestic prices rose somewhat more than 8% in 1983. This was less than the variation recorded 
during the four preceding years, which had reached nearly 23% in 1979 (measured from December to 
December). Nonetheless, it exceeded the goals that had been set as part of the economic stabilization 
programme (see table 14). 

The stabilization seen in the prices of imported products in general, including petroleum, 
contributed to the slackening of the rate of inflation, as did the satisfactory supply of foodstuffs and 
other commodities which was available during the year, except in September and October. During 
that period there was a temporary scarcity of basic grains for domestic consumption, and the supply 
had to be immediately supplemented with imports in order to prevent a shortage on the market; this 
helped to speed up the rise in prices. Until September, the general consumer price index climbed at a 
rate of 1% per month, on average; this rose to 1.4% or 1.5% in February, June and September, and 
dropped to between 0.3% and 0.4% in March and May. The price index fell slightly during the fourth 
quarter. . 

The rates charged for public services, electricity, water and sewerage, as well as for port services, 
communications and others rose during the year. These rate increases were intended to reduce the 
financial deficits of public enterprises and to make them self-supporting. 

The increase in food prices was less than the increase in the overall index, as had frequently 
occurred during preceding years. Over the past five years, food prices rose at an annual rate of 9.5%, 
whereas prices in general increased at a rate of 11.4%. In 1980, when the inflation rate peaked at 18% 
(as an annual aVerage), food prices climbed 17%. Agricultural promotion and credit policies, 
particularly those relating to grain production, have certainly helped to hold down the increase in 


food prices. 
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Although inflation slowed in 1983, real minimum wages fell by nearly 8%, since there were no 
wage adjustments during the year. Minimum wages paid in the various activities have lost about 10%, 
on average, of their purchasing power over the past four years, except in agriculture, where they 
increased by nearly 12% in real terms during that period. Minimum wages in the manufacturing 
industry and in construction were the hardest hit (see table 15). 
The wages of public employees have been frozen since 1980; only isolated wage hikes were 
granted —which had been established under collective agreements signed prior to that time— to 
workers in decentralized institutions, but in no case did such increases exceed 15%. The decline in real 
wages and the high levels of unemployment occasioned by the recession led to serious labour conflicts 
in various sectors from the beginning of the year, and these conflicts threatened to spread to almost 
the entire country. Two such situations were the strike by municipal employees of San Pedro Sula in 
which several thousand workers participated, and the work stoppage by employees of public health 
institutions. In addition, the reduction of the budget for education and health which was made in 
September gave rise to protest demonstrations by workers in these sectors. These demonstrations 
were not successful in reducing the number of layoffs or in raising wages. 


a 


Table 15 


HONDURAS: TRENDS IN MINIMUM WAGES 


1980 1981 1982 1983 


Indexes (1976 = 100) 
Minimum wages* 


Nominal 
Agriculture and stock raising Wie 228 256 256 
Manufacturing and mining 135 155 168 168 
Artisanal activities 140 165 181 181 
Construction 147 168 179 179 
Commerce and services 130 153 169 169 
Real 
Agriculture and stock raising 118 138 142 130 
Manufacturing and mining 89 94 93 85 
Artisanal activities 92 99 99 Sa 
Construction 97 101 98 90 
Commerce and services 86 92 91 84 


Growth 
Minimum wages‘ fi 


Nominal 
Agriculture and stock-raising [93 28.2 12.4 . 
Manufacturing and mining 8.2 |e 8.3 - 
Artisanal activities 10.8 18.2 95 - 
Construction 10.3 14.8 65 - 
Commerce and services 8.5 17.8 10.4 
Real 
Agriculture and stock-raising 0.7 17.1 Pa -7.7 
Manufacturing and mining -8.3 5.1 1.0 77 
Artisanal activities -6.2 79 2 77 
Construction E3 48 27 37 
Commerce and services -7.9 rie 0.9 77 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


“Minimum wages correspond to annual averages in the C istric : i { 
i a ges in the Central District and San Pedro Sul: -e 197¢ ‘ en adjus i . 
1978, May. 1980, June 1981 ond ducing 1982 edro Sula. Since 1974, they have been adjusted in December 
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¢ HONDURAS 
PGrsessi2ab ols to tlieor een 3°82 5] UFiseal-and monetary policy . ( 
pAaGTSe Mids aris Fo 324 sn 32 if “4 , : f 


Fast S¢Piscad polleysiis er symtoms 


M62 OS nar 229!) , / 7 : : 
Z % 2 One of the main imbalances in the Honduran economy is in central government finance. It has 
become more severe with the rapid growth of expenses and the slower increase of income, giving rise 
to an increasing deficit. In 1982, the fiscal deficit peaked when total expenditure rose by 24% while 
current income climbed by only 4%, reaching the point where it represented 14% of the gross 
_ domestic product (see table 16). : 
In 1982, the serious situation led the authorities to conclude the above-mentioned agreement 
with the International Monetary Fund under very strict guidelines for an adjustment policy; although, 
in general, a number of goals were met, this policy was not successful in putting government finances 
_ on a completely sound footing. In the last year, some factors of distortion were reduced, but the 
~~ negative effects of others continued to be felt and were compounded by additional pressure on 
_ expenditures which, during the preceding fiscal year, had gone largely unnoticed. 


As a first step, an attempt was made to reduce expenditure on the purchase of non-personal 
goods and services, to abstain from filling vacancies as they came up and to abstain from granting 
wage increases. In addition, it was decided to reduce real investment by concentrating on those 
projects already underway and initiating only the most essential works. 


Secondly, in view of the fact that central government finances had been subject to pressure in 
preceding years from the subsidies given to decentralized enterprises, the prices and tariffs of public 
services were increased in order to avoid the need to provide additional financing. 


Two phenomena contributed to the fact that the proposed goals were not met. The first factor 
was the decentralized institutions’ need for transfers or direct payments combined with a relative lack 
of consistency in the setting of priorities and in the initiatives taken by various agencies. The second 
factor was that the conflicts affecting the country and the rest of Central America encouraged 
increased defence spending. 


= 


s 


The government had to continue to meet the commitments of various public companies, 
including some branches of CONADI. Most of these commitments involved the servicing of external 
credit, which gave rise to the need to transfer a larger amount than had been expected. 

Another cause of the failure to meet the goals of the economic adjustment was a decrease of, 
approximately 200 million lempiras in the current income budgeted by the government. There was 
virtually no variation in tax receipts; direct taxes fell by slightly more than 3% and indirect taxes rose 
by less than 1%. Revenue from income tax was less than had been planned, despited the fact that a 
surtax was applied to the existing rates. There was apparently a measure of over-optimism in 
drawing up the budget, and the effects of the 1982 depression and of the economic situation in 1983 
were underestimated. There were also unforeseeable factors, however, which influenced the poor 
results of the tax revenue. One of these, for example, was that a large foreign banana company was 
given permission to postpone the payment of its taxes until it recovered its production levels, which 
had been seriously afected by hurricane winds. In addition, the revenue from import duties was 100 
million lempiras lower than had been expected. Although the agreement signed in 1982 with the 
International Monetary Fund had provided for an increase in tariffs, this measure was not 
implemented. 


With the near stagnation of tax revenue in 1981 and 1983 and the small increase recorded in 
1982, the tax burden gradually fell from 14% in 1980 to 12% in 1983. In addition to the worsening 
economic situation in general and other factors which may have influenced the erratic trends seen in 
tax collection, it is possible that a certain degree of tax evasion may have played some part. 

Current expenditure increased by 10% during 1983, more rapidly than in the two preceding 
years. Since 1980, the amount of interest payments has risen from 54 million lempiras to 115 million, 
and this figure increased by 42% in the last year alone. The purchase of goods and services also rose 
substantially in 1983; wages, on the other hand, increased by little more than 5% and transfers 
decreased. é; 

Capital expenditure fell by nearly 18%. Nonetheless, real investment in current terms rose by 
11% and amortization payments on the debt by 40%, making this the first time that they had 
exceeded investment (by 39 million lempiras). The decrease in capital expenditure corresponded 
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entirely to the “other capital expenditure” entry, which dropped by 48% as a result of the decrease in 
financial investment and, primarily, of the drop in capital transfer to the rest of the public sector. 

Finally, even though the deficit on the central government balance was slightly lower in 1983, a 
marked imbalance that exceeded the planned goals persisted; it represented slightly less than 50% of 
total expenditure and nearly 13% of the gross domestic product. 


b) Monetary policy 


Between the end of 1982 and the end of 1983, money and quasi-money expanded by much larger 
percentages than the gross domestic product at current prices (around 6%), and the coefficient of 
liquidity rose as a result. Money outside banks and demand deposits rose by a similar amount, which 


Table 16 


HONDURAS:-CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


i 


Millions of lempiras Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
1. Current income 759 = 741 770. “S777 201+» #2.4 3.9 0.9 
Tax revenue 696 694 715 TAB oils -0.3 3.0 -0.4 
Direct 236 186 206 199-545 ey a21:2 eld: Bae 
Indirect 460 508 509 513 95 104 0.2 0.8 
On foreign trade 278 312 271 219 S20 U2 2 sleet 3.0 
Non-tax revenue 63 47 55 65 39-24 170 tae 
2. Current expenditure 734 o ns JUL te BAD at Dhl gra 7.8 8.6 10.2 
Wages and salaries 342. 468 455 478 180 368 ~~ -3.0 Bie 
Purchases of goods and services 247 150 191 223) O45) 9-393) = 2) ees 
Interest payments 54 64 81 115 a eS S266" 420 
Transfer payments 91 109 #53 131 fF 2819 BRO 2Z2 0a 
3. Current savings (1-2) 25 -50 -89 =-170 
4. Capital expenditure 531. 474 709°" 585" 37.2. -10:7* 49.0 ee 
Real investment 196 133 151 167 JT ja adi 2a) 13.5 10.6 
Debt amortization payments 106 114 143 200 5.6 Tee E254 2E35 99) 
External 19 vz 25 31 & 15.8 13:6 282410 
Domestic 87 92 118 169 2: ).1at QAnm4s2 
Other capital expenditure 229 227 415 218 4256577 -0.9 828 -47.5 
5. Total expenditure 1265 1265 1568 1532 38.7 =f 202329 POS2ES 
6. Fiscal deficit (1-5) -506 -524 -798  -755 
7. Financing of the deficit 
Domestic financing 233 248 ao5 484 894 GA ‘ie SB Sen 3 Qo2 
Central Bank 194 276 409 308 plo) 42.3, 48.2. -247 
Other , 39 -28 -16 176 
External financing 273 276 405 21 too Ri 46.7" — 233m 
Percentages 
Ratios 
Current savings/capital expenditure 47 -106 -12.6 -29.1 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 40:0 41.4 50.9" 49.3 
Tax revenue/GDP 140°" 13.1 12:7 12.0 
Total expenditure/GDP 2a 25.0 eel .S) PROS 
Fiscal deficit/GDP 10.2 Omens 2 12.7 
Domestic financing/deficit 46.1 47.3 493 641 
External financing/deficit SROMR2 Te ht 50 7a oo 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Honduras. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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Lic : 
_ was a departure from what had occurred in previous years. Savings and time deposits continued to 
_ grow rapidly (24%), as they had in the two preceding years. In the midst of the serious external 
_ financial situation of recent years, depositors, attracted by positive interest rates in real terms, placed 
_ their trust in the banking system within the country (see table 17). 
‘-— The expansion in the money supply was bolstered by an increase in domestic credit (17.6%), 
_ which was twice as high as the rate of inflation. Although the monetary authorities tried to stay in line 
_ with the goals set forth in the agreement with the International Monetary Fund, it was not always 
possible to achieve them. Thus, the net amount of credit extended to the government, which had 
4 grown much more slowly in 1982, rose substantially in 1983 (27%). Since 1980, credit received by the 
j private sector has expanded at the much lower rate of approximately 10% annually. To a slight 
extent, the increase in domestic credit was offset by a further reduction in net international reserves. 
-_ During the last two months of the year, rapid increases occurred in some monetary variables. In 
the midst of a situation marked by a sharp imbalance in the balance of payments and in fiscal accounts, 
_ the monetary authority continued the stringent application of the adjustment policy until October. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


Throughout 1983 the Mexican economy was subject to strong recessive pressures, as a consequence of 
a large number of internal and external factors, significant among which were the aftermath of 
unprecedented disequilibria existing during 1982! and the subsequent implementation of a 
stabilization programme launched by the authorities in order to cope with them. To that end, 
adjustment policies were focused, in the short run, on the reduction of the fiscal deficit and the 
correction of external accounts with the purpose of rapidly coping with foreign exchange shortage 
and inflation, and thus creating a minimum platform on which to base economic reactivation. 

The effects of the shift suffered by the economy in 1982, after four consecutive years of rapid 
growth, were only partial in that year, in view of the dynamism of former periods. But during 1983 
the crisis was fully felt, not now as an acute problem of foreign exchange shortage, but as an overall 
process of recession with high inflation, a drop in consumption levels and the uncertainty of private 
_ economic agents as to the general trend of the economy. 

The gross domestic product declined for the second consecutive year, this time by 4.7%, a drop 
only exceeded by that recorded half a century ago, during the depression of the 1930s. This implied a 
contraction in the per capita income of 7%, which virtually annulled the advances recorded by this 
indicator in the years of greatest economic boom (see table 1). Although these recessive phenomena 
were not experienced with the same harshness in all sectors of the economy, nor in all geographic 
regions, they produced as a whole serious disturbances in the economic and social structure of the 
country. 

In 1982 the crisis had been characterized by a large public sector deficit which reached the 
equivalent of 18% of the gross domestic product,? and an increasing external public debt mainly 
contracted during that year and the preceding ones, in order to finance such deficit, as well as by an 
inordinate rate of inflation of nearly 100% and by severe external disequilibria which were reflected, 
among other things, in a massive capital flight, an acute foreign exchange shortage and a rapid and 
progressive monetary devaluation. The situation of widespread uncertainty in 1982 was also due to 
the adoption of policy instruments of opposite sign, not always consistent with one another.’ 

The new administration decided to face the crisis by means of the Immediate Economic 
Reorganization Programme (PIRE), announced on 1 December 1982. Significant among its objectives 
were the management of inflationary pressures, a decrease in the growth of public expenditure, the 
selective protection of the productive system and employment, a discipline in programming and 
implementing public expenditure, and the recovery of the control of the exchange market by the 
State. 

In principle, PIRE was consistent with the extended facility agreement subscribed with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) by the former government, and ratified by the present 
administration, which will be in force during the period 1983-1985. This programme is part of the 
National Development Plan (1983-1988) published in May which includes the policy guidelines and 
objectives for the sexennium. Significant among the latter is that which aims at achieving structural 
changes in the productive system (in order to maintain a steady growth of the economy by means of 
expanding the domestic market), a more efficient insertion in the international economy and the 
generation of permanent labour sources. Likewise, the need to build up conditions for a more 
egalitarian society is stressed, an increasing challenge in the short run in the light of the adjustment 
programme effects on the distributive structure. 


'See the chapter on Mexico in ECLAC, Economic Survey of Latin America and the Caribbean, 1982, Santiago, 1984. 
2The extraordinary magnitude of this amount is explained in part by the large disbursements made for external interest payments which 


multiplied with devaluation. = 
3See the chapter on Mexico, Economic Survey of Latin America and the Caribbean, 1982, op.ctt. 
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Given the serious disequilibria both in the real and financial spheres, the administration was 
forced to centre its first efforts on coping with monetary and financial problems, particularly those 
related with foreign exchange shortage, reorganization of the exchange market, debt renegotiation 
and inflation. With the short-term measures which were applied it was possible to diminish the 
public deficit in the envisaged proportion, although at the expense of investment, given the 
enormous weight of the debt service on public finances. The surplus on the balance of payments 
greatly exceeded expectations —especially owing to a drastic fall in imports— allowing a notable 
restoration of the international monetary reserves, despite the fact that the external economic 
situation remained adverse to Mexico. Finally, it was possible to reduce inflation and to dispel the 
danger of plunging into chronic hyper-inflation. 


Table 1 


MEXICO: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market 


prices (millions of 1970 dollars) 80091 87460 94 803 102 338 101 784 97 000 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 65.7 67.5 69.4 7 2 ee Td 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(1970 dollars) 1 220 1 295 1 366 1 436 139} 1 291 


Growth rates 
B. Short-term economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 8.1 92 8.4 es -0.5 -4.7 
Per capita gross domestic product 5.1 6.2 55 Sat =3.1 -7.1 
Gross national income’ 8.1 9.6 9.8 i -2.1 -5.0 
Terms of trade (goods and services) wl 10.0 22.1 4.0 -12.8 -10.0 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services Bp 40.8 39.1 25k -5.6 -1.5 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services 47.9 47.4 53.8 30.6 -34.9 -41.9 
Consumer prices 

December to December 16.2 20.0 29.8 28.7 98.8 80.8 

Variation between annual averages 7S 18.2 26.3 21.9 58.9 101.9 
Money* 32.7 33.1 55D 32.8 62.1 42.0 
Wages and salaries* 13.5 16.8 17.8 30.9 a2ek 55.4 
Unemployment rate 6.9 5.7 45 4.2 4.2 6.7 
Current income of government 33.3 $5.9 65.2 595 61.8 110.3 
Total expenditure of government 27.1 57.0 60.3 64.1 101.7 T29 
Fiscal deficit/total government expenditure’ 19:7 20.0 16.4 30.3 44.1 30.8 
Financial deficit of the public sector/GDP’ 3.3 5.4 6.5 14.5 17.6 8.7 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -993.  -1575.. --2 225° -4.658 5.436 T4170 
Balance on current account -5: 259, =) 593" -8305 -14- 074. 29316 5 320 
Balance on capital account 3 690°" ~ 5°B35° °° 9330" 14775" 24ar 2 eee 
Variation in international reserves (net) 455 356 938 762 ~=-3 «185 3 108 
External debt® 33946 39685 49349 72007 78000 82000 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


if ee 2 ae 2 
Provisional figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect, less net factor payments to the rest of the world and net private 


grants. Money in circulation: notes and checking accounts. “Refers to minimum wages and annual averages “Weighted 
average for the metropolitan areas of Mexico City, Guadalajara and Monterrey. ‘Percentages. 


Rg E . 
; nd-of-year figures fo 
outstanding external debt. y F4 r total 
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heed The multiple economic restrictions affected a large number of productive sectors. Incontrast, in 
_ Spite of the uncertainty predominating in the international economy, the new deterioration of the 
_ terms of trade, and the high interest rates which prevailed throughout the year, it was possible to 
_ increase the volume of exports by nearly 13%. Exchange undervaluation and the existence of 
_ exportable surpluses had an influence on this increase, factors which allowed the support of activities 
g such as petrochemicals, assembly industries —particularly motor-vehicle industries— and certain 
mining industries. On the other hand, industrial branches oriented to the domestic market underwent 


_ Severe contractions, owing to a drop in consumption (-5%) and a steep fall in investment (-25 %). 


Even the petroleum industry, which had recorded a dramatic growth in recent years, diminished by 
0.6% owing to a sharp decline in domestic demand, and despite a rise in the volume of crude exports. 
For its part, manufacturing, which had fostered development during decades, suffered a decline of 


_ 7%; among the most affected branches were those producing capital goods (-26%) and durable 


consumer goods (-18%), but even non-durable manufacturing diminished by 5%. Construction was 
hit the hardest by the decline in investment: only housing construction retained some dynamism. 
Mining, transport, commerce and other services also declined. In contrast, owing in part to favourable 
climatic factors, agriculture grew by 3%, a rate that slightly exceeded population growth. Finally, the 
electrical sector expanded by slightly over 1%. 

The considerable downturn in economic activity aggravated unemployment, particularly 
affecting occasional workers in industrial centres. On the other hand, in the northern frontier strip, in 
tourist centres and in some agricultural areas there was a greater absorption of manpower. In any 
event, the contraction in the number of wage earners and employment were crucial factors in the 
decline in private consumption of nearly 5% and in the worsening of income distribution. These 
phenomena were the most overt manifestations of the social and economic cost of the crisis and of the 
adjustment policies applied to combat it. 

Within the framework of such policies, the authorities established a dual exchange system and 
effected a severe devaluation at the end of December 1982. In view of instability expectations, on 20 
December, a new exchange rate was set at an extremely high level, which was modified during 1983 
by means of a daily variation scale.4 This measure was supplemented by the maintenance of many of 
the controls associated with foreign exchange sales established previously. The combination of these 
measures —an extremely high free exchange rate and the active management of a dual exchange 
system which became more efficient over time, owing in part to an improved control exerted by 
means of a nationalized banking system— reduced to a great extent —although it did not eliminate 
completely- the capital flow to the exterior, particularly that stemming from speculative operations. 
Although the monetary authorities succeeded in recovering the control of the exchange markets, 
apparently certain irregularities in external transactions arose, such as undervaluation of exports and 
overinvoicing of imports, encouraged by the existence of a dual exchange rate system. Thus, in some 
cases the liquidation of external sales at the least favourable exchange rate discouraged export efforts, 
regardless of a considerable exchange difference. 

As regards the restructuring of the external debt, negotiations conducted with the IMF and the 
international financial community allowed a gradual reversal of the climate of uncertainty which had 
emerged in the exterior and the renegotiation of around US$ 22.5 billion of the public external debt, 
whose amortization payments fell due between August 1982 and December 1984. These were 
rescheduled with refinancing for an eight-year term, including four years of grace, but with relatively 
high interest and commission surcharges. Thus, amortization payments were postponed until the 
1987-1990 period, which gave a temporary financial relief. 

Likewise, through the Trust Fund for the Coverage of Exchange Risks (FICORCA), established in 
the Banco de México to facilitate external debt payments of private enterprises and to protect the 
productive system from bankruptcy owing to devaluation, it was possible to renegotiate US$ 11.6 
billion of the approximately US$ 20 billion of the private debt. re 

The debt management was internationally praised. However, the country’s indebtedness is still 
high —US$ 82 billion— a factor which will remain a limitation to its future development. 


4On the basis of an exchange rate of 70 pesos per dollar applicable to the majority of external transactions, in December 1982 a “free” 
exchange rate of 150 pesos per dollar was established which remained fixed until September 1983, when daily variations ucpan to be applied 
which raised it at the end of the year to 163 pesos per dollar. A “controlled” exchange rate, applicable to the majority of external transactions, was 
established in December 1982 at 95 pesos per dollar and, after a continuous variation it came to 144 pesos one year later. 
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nwhile, although in 1983 it was possible to defer amortization payments, interest payments 


alone —amounting to nearly US$ 10 billion— accounted for more than 60% of foreign exchange 


earnings from hydrocarbon exports and to nearly 20% of public sector expenditure. 
__ Other top priority objectives of economic policy were the reduction of the public deficit and of 


__ the rate of inflation. In the case of the latter, it has been considered that one of the fundamental causes 


for price increases in the recent past was excess demand caused by the great expansion of public 
expenditure and its financing pattern. With the aim of reducing the share of the public deficit with 
respect to the product —in the conditions described of a high public debt servicing— a strict austerity 
Programme was applied, involving a considerable sacrifice in investment programmes, as well as 
important restrictions on current expenditure.> As regards income, taxes were raised —especially 
those on consumption— but these did not supply the originally estimated resources, owing mainly to 
a real contraction in the taxable base because of a lower economic activity. The review of the major 
part of prices and tariffs of public goods and services had a greater influence, since it was estimated 
that their increase would provide an amount equivalent to 2.5% of the product. 

The combination of these measures resulted in reducing the public sector deficit to 8.7 % of the 
product in 1983, thus nearly fulfilling the goal established by the authorities in PIRE and also included 
in the Letter of Intent addressed to the IMF. Although the goals of putting public finances on a sound 
footing were fulfilled, inflation could not be controlled as much as expected, since between December 
1982 and December 1983 consumer prices recorded a variation of 80%, instead of an estimated 60%. 
However, this implied a slowdown compared with the figures of 1982 and the rate of 117% reached 
in April 1983, with respect to the same month of the preceding year. Moreover, an important 
achievement of the stabilization programme was the oppportune avoidance of hyper-inflation. The 
steep rise in the price of foreign exchange, the substantial revision of most of the prices and tariffs of 
public goods and services, higher indirect taxes and high active interest rates in nominal terms, were 
factors which, although in the long term they will diminish the rate of inflation, had immediate 
effects on costs. In contrast, other elements which have traditionally caused inflationary pressures, 
such as the increase in money supply and bank credit, remained in 1983 within conservative bounds. 
The fact that the public deficit had been reduced and had been financed with resources from domestic 
savings reduced the need to increase the primary issue of money. 

At the same time, the existence of an exchange control system contributed to unpeg, at least in 
part, domestic from external interest rates and to preserve the passive rates at positive levels 
nominally, though negative in real terms in most months of the year. Owing to a wide differential 
between the cost of passive operations and the active rates, and to different commissions and outlays 
for credit openings, the effective active rates ramained high and discouraged credit contracts. The 
banking system procured resources from individuals for 1 500 billion pesos, but could not place them 
entirely. Thus there remained a surplus of nearly 400 billion pesos, which was absorbed by the Banco 
de México through bidding, or was placed in securities issued by the government. 

Also within the framework of an anti-inflationary policy, in order to inhibit effective demand 
and to lessen the effects on costs, it was decided to pursue a restrictive wage policy. In the light of a 
critical economic situation and a contraction in productivity, strict limitations were imposed on wage 
adjustments, which were far below price increases. The minimum wage, the only indicator available, 
suffered a real drop estimated at 23% compared with the average of 1982 and of 33% with respect to 
that of 1976, when it historically reached its peak. Although it is hard to assess the behaviour of 
government allowances and subsidies, which may constitute an important component in the income 
of wage earners, as well as the income evolution of workers not subject to the minimum wage, it is 
estimated that the share of wages in the gross domestic product declined as a whole from 40% to 
approximately 30% in the course of the last year. Increasing unemployment, as wellasa commitment 
to restraint accepted by unions enrolled in the official party, contributed to that reduction. Thus the 
wage policy became another element of contraction in effective demand. 

Another priority objective of the economic policy was to reverse external account imbalances 
and to rebuild international monetary reserves. Results exceeded expectations, mainly because of a 
46% decline in the value of imports of goods, since the current value of external sales of goods and 


5It is estimated that real contraction was 36% in investment expenditure and 11% in current expenditure. 
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services declined slightly. Thus, a trade surplus of over US$ 14 billion was obtained, which was nearly 
double that of 1982. This sum exceeded by a wide margin the amount of factor payments to the 
exterior and therefore the current account closed with a surplus of US$ 5.3 billion (see figure 1 ). Asa 
result of the exchange policy, the evolution of foreign trade and the debt renegotiation, international 
monetary reserves increased by US$ 3.1 billion. However, there were no signs of areturn of the large 
capital amounts which had previously abandoned the country, nor of a significant reactivation of 
foreign investment. ry 

In brief, 1983 was a year of important changes in economic policy, which had to face a complex 
situation of marked financial imbalances that had been encouraging pressures towards economic 
recession. Finally, the package of economic policies applied in the short run reversed the trend of 
those imbalances, especially those affecting the external sector. However, despite the fact that the 
authorities intended to apply these policies in a selective manner and to insert the stabilization 
programme within the framework of a wider economic reactivation project reflected in the N ational 
Development Plan for 1983-1988, their application had necessarily a high social cost in terms of a 
drop in the levels of production, productivity, employment and real income. 


x 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Global supply and demand trends ~ 


In 1983 the depressive situation of the economy worsened. All macroeconomic variables 
suffered severe contractions, with the sole exception of the volume of exports of goods and services, 
which, thanks to an increase in sales of petroleum and petrochemical products, as well as a favourable 
response from some manufactures and the reactivation of tourism, increased by 13%. Nevertheless, 
their value diminished slightly in view, among other things, of a sharp decline in the prices of 
exported products. 

In addition to the drop of nearly 5% in total supply in 1982 —after four years of unprecedented 
expansion—, it suffered another decline of over 7% in 1983, so that it fell to a level barely higher than 
that already reached in 1979. This completely annulled the progress achieved in terms of per capita 
income in the 1980-1981 biennium (see table 2). 

The gross domestic product, which had been expected to remain stationary, suffered the above- 
mentioned decline of 4.7%. In this respect the restrictions imposed on economic development by the 
stabilization and adjustment programme adopted to contain inflation and to mitigate external and 
fiscal imbalances, had a major influence. The shortage of foreign exchange for importing inputs, the 
sharp contraction in public expenditure, the financial difficulties of enterprises, a more expensive 
credit and a drastic reduction in the demand for consumer goods, were the main factors responsible 
for the unfavourable performance of the various sectors of the economy. 

Imports of goods and services were also constrained because of a rise in the exchange rate anda 
shortage of foreign exchange, thus declining again sharply, this time by 40%. Hence the trend 
towards an increasing opening up to the exterior which had occurred in recent years was reversed, and 
the import coefficient, which had accounted for nearly 11% of the product in 1980, diminished to less 
than 5% in 1983. 

In contrast with the dynamism in external demand, all components of domestic demand 
experienced significant reductions. As envisaged, investment expenditure suffered a greater 
contraction than consumption expenditure. Thus, gross fixed investment declined by 25% and public 
investment fell by nearly 29%. Private investment, in turn, dropped by 23 % because of the climate of 
uncertainty prevailing among entrepreneurs, the drop in domestic demand and the financial 
difficulties of corporations. For example, investment in construction fell by 16%, because no large- 
scale projects were undertaken, and the decline in the purchase of machinery —which was over 
37 %— even impaired in some cases the replenishment of capital assets. However, most enterprises 
operated at such a low capacity that the purchase of new equipment was unnecessary. 

Unlike 1982, when consumption still experienced a moderate increase, in 1983 it declined by 
nearly 5%, owing to both a contraction of 5.5% in government consumption and a drop of nearly 5% 
in private consumption. The latter reflected the effects of a decline in the purchasing power of the 
population caused by an increase in unemployment and an unprecedented contraction in real wages 
which particularly affected the low- and middle-income strata. : 
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ds cavitation | Table 2 
MEXICO: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


3 


Billions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1981 1982 1983° 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 
V——_———————— 


Growth rates 


Total supply 114.8 109.5 101.6 1068 110.8 1048 106 9.4 -4.7. -7.2 
Gross domestic product aa 
at market prices 102.3 101.8 97.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 8.4 ike) -0.5 -4.7 
Imports of goods and 
services 12.5 re 4.6 68 108 48 364 22.7 -384 -40.1 
Total demand 114.8 109.5 101.6 106.8 110.8 1048 106 9.4 -4.7  -7.2 
Domestic demand 10724°15101.8.74493.0» 101.3))103.7,. --95.94. 10.5 93.5 =8.7 


Gross domestic investment 30.7 21.9 Se ee 28.0 17.4 22.0 15.6. =28.7 -23.0 
Gross fixed investment 255 21.4 16.1 20.0.0 23:4 16.6 14.9 147 -15.9  -25.1 


Public Lut Se) 6.8 66 10.1 7.0) 16 = 15:85 4-14-25 2816 
Private 144 119 D9) lad lacs 96° 13.7". 159 eto) 2 
Construction DP? 124 Wael 4s 124 “107 125) TiS 5 1G 
Machinery andequipment 12.4 9.0 a 8.5 11.0 ao AB IB 27S ae 
Inventory changes $2 0.5 0.8 af 4.6 0.8 
Total consumption 1CT* CFD I 6 878.6" SPS S785 6.7 6.9 43 -48 
General government 93 oF. 9.2 TB 8.9 9.5 NS) KOEI 48 -5.5 
Private 6TAT0F0.2 G66MeoT 3 mG668' 69.0 6.4 6.5 4.2 -4.7 
Exports of goods and 
services” Line TreaePoAG EN ee wer alae SO 2 dan de a og 2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Ministry of Programming and the Budget. 
“Provisional figures. The figures for imports and exports of goods and services were taken from balance-of- payments data in dollars at 


current prices, which were converted to constant 1970 values by using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for that purpose. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


As noted earlier, there was a widespread recession in the economy as a whole. Agriculture was 
an exception, which, thanks to a favourable agricultural cycle, grew by 3%. Electricity also showed a 
slight increase (1.3%), confirming the persistent slowdown in its growth rate in recent years. Some 
services, such as real estate, also recorded a scant expansion (see table 3). 

There was a remarkable stagnation in the petroleum industry, which in previous years had 
constituted the main driving force of the economy. Crude and gas exports recorded contractions 
owing to a drop in their prices; these were not offset by the dynamism shown in the production of 
some refined and petrochemical products. Domestic sales, in turn, diminished by 6% in real terms, as 
a result of the lower economic activity and price adjustments of fuels, which exceeded the inflationary 
rate. 

Manufacturing, which given its weight still plays an important role in the economy, suffered a 
drop for the second consecutive year, this time of 7%. With the exception of the petrochemical 
industry, the remainder of the sector contracted; the production of capital goods declined considerably 
and that of motor-vehicles, even more. The shortage of foreign exchange for purchasing inputs, the 
credit restrictions, and particularly, the weakening of the domestic market, explain this behaviour, 
which was not helped by a dynamic external demand. Only some branches showed positive responses 
and these were, as a rule, those controlled by transnational corporations. 

Construction was the activity which recorded the greatest decline (-14%) because no new public 
works had been initiated and private investment was sluggish. Only housing construction showed a 
certain dynamism. Significant, among services, was the depression in commercial activity (-9%) 
because of its high share in total added value. This was associated with a decrease in the real income of 
the population, restrictions imposed on consumption credits and the drop in imports. ; 

As a whole, the added value of the production of goods declined more than that of services 


(-5.4% and -3.5% respectively). 
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i) Agriculture. Within a scenario of widespread recession, one of the few exceptions was the _ 
evolution of agriculture. In fact, after a decline recorded in the preceding year, its product increased by 
3.4%, owing to the important role played by crop-farming, whose performance exceeded that of 
livestock and that of the other two relatively less important subsectors. _ ao ae enc 

Despite the relatively satisfactory growth attained in 1983, production barely recovered in some 
cases the volumes of 1981. However, it is of interest to stress the efforts made within the framework 
of agricultural policy to expand production, with the triple objective of substantially increasing 
agricultural exports and improving the trade balance of the sector; of promoting the production of 
basic grains intended for domestic consumption, especially maize; and of increasing the demand for 
labour in the sector in order to reduce migration to the cities, thus mitigating, to some extent, the 
decline in employment levels in urban areas caused mainly by the recession in manufacturing and 
construction. Paet 

During 1983 there was an increase in production of nearly all the main crops, except coffee, 
among export items, and wheat, among the products of domestic consumption (see table 4). 

Among the export crops, cotton production rose sharply (18%). However, since in 1982 this 
had declined considerably, particularly owing to the sharp drop in its international price, it barely 
represented in 1983 two-thirds of the volume obtained in 1981. 


Table 3 


MEXICO: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY KIND OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1981 1982 1983° 1970 1980 1983* 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Growth rates 


Gross domestic product” 97 353 96 826 92275 100.0 100.0 100.0 84 7.9 -0.5 -4.7 
Goods 41511 40792 38570 43.9 42.7 418 88 8.0 -1.3 -5.4 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 8.991 8 938. -9 242. «12.7 on 9 46 100 iT dG 1s se) Ge 
Mining 3: 26650 5, OGL ACS eee 58) 38: 22.0 NSS ee Pee 
Oil production 2.039 2 2.365 sen2 351 0.9 1D weed SDs 1S. degenl Ole a0 
Manufacturing 23.498 ..22 820; 24.1549523.2.. 244, 229.0 F242 7D cP Goad 
Construction 5756 5468 4686 pis Sad, 5.1 123 118. -5.0, 14.5 
Basic services 9047 8844 8565 60 9.1 9.3 12.9 104 -2.2 -3.2 
Electricity, gas and water 1317. 1404 = 1 423 1.0 13 h5mys6.5 228Ays6.6 4 
Transport, storage and 

communications 7731. 7440 7.142 5.0 7.8 1.3 141 10.7 0 ad. Sou 
Other services 47792 48 441 46581 516 49.6 50.4 7.3 70 1.4 -3.8 
Wholesale and retail commerce, 

restaurants and hotels 24 144 23 888 21834 259 249 236 83 76 -1.1 -86 


Financial institutions, 
insurance, real estate and 


business services Oo 249 S318 27 98 105.46. AR. 29 422 
Ownership of dwellings PAS 46 7 G20 94 Le Re SS a ee 
Community, social and 
personal services — ¥4°399" 1503515 020°" 14.4 949°"'16.3°" 7 5977 ae 
Government services 3404 3553 aN 3.0 a at a a 1 
Less: commission on bank . 
services 1376 1411 1409 1.5 1.4 LS SALONA OS 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Ministry of Programming and the Budget. 
Provisional figures. As the general method applied in the calculation was to extrapolate independently individual activities and the 


total, the sum of the former does not correspond exactly with the latter. 


‘The decline of 4.7% in total economic activity that occurred in 1983 would have reached 5.5 


eirleie al roi % had it not been for the growth in the 
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; MEXICO 
pABe! Coffee was one of the few items which suffered a drastic decline in output (-31%) in 1983, 


mainly because of the pernicious effects of rust. For some years now efforts have been made to control 
this disease, and plantation afforestation programmes have been carried out, in an attempt to 
introduce varieties more resistant to the blight. Despite this, rust has continued to spread, since 
_ eradication campaigns will only give full results when control measures are taken at the regional 
level, including Central America. MA f 

Tomato production showed the most dynamic growth in agriculture (121%), but starting from 
extremely low levels. This item had declined in the preceding biennium because of the high cost of 
inputs and restrictions imposed on imports in the United States. The upturn of 1983 was due, among 
other factors, to the slackening of these restrictive measures, owing toa drop in harvests in that 
country. 

With respect to products intended for the domestic market, signs of recovery were observed 
after an exceptionally unfavourable crop-year, attributable in part to adverse natural factors. 
However, as noted earlier, the production levels of 1981, the highest in the last 15 years, were not 
reached. The lower harvests of 1982 forced the import in 1983 of very large amounts of some basic 
goods, which exerted a pressure on the balance of payments. In any case, there were evident successes 
in respect of maize and beans, essential items in the people’s diet, whose production grew by 32% and 
38%, respectively. The increase of 7% in sorghum production was, however, meagre in view of the 
decline of 25% in the preceding year. For its part, the wheat harvest dropped by 20%, owing toa 
policy designed to avoid the overproduction of the preceding year. Finally, there was a remarkable 
success in sugar cane, the only one among the ten major crops which attained the greatest production 

_ in history in 1983, thanks to the incentives that this activity has received in order to diminish the 
dependence of external supply, as well as to meet the raw material needs of sugar mills which came 
into operation in recent years. 

Although no quantitative information on livestock was available, it may be stated that in 1983 
this activity was subject to strong pressures which in some way affected its structure. Persistent cost 
increases, stemming in part from a rise in input prices —some coming from abroad— triggered a 
debate between producers and authorities, since the former wanted to transfer the said increases to 
the price of products such as milk. Although price rises did take place, they were not enough, 
according to producers, to reflect the higher costs. In any event, price increases in dairy products 
contributed to reduce sales, which were also affected by the substantial loss in the purchasing power of 
the majority of the population. Thus, a large numbr of cattle breeders preferred to sacrifice their dairy 
stock through considering their profits insufficient. Part of this slaughtering was destined to meet an 
increased external demand, and these sales were augmented by exports of cattle on the hoof. Given 
the importance of bovine cattle in livestock activity as a whole, this increased slaughtering and the 
reduction of the herd —whose reconstitution will demand great efforts over a long period— were 
reflected, paradoxically, in a slight expansion in the activity rate during the year. 

ii) Fishing. Fishing production dropped by somewhat over 5%, in contrast with its expansion 
in 1982 and its dramatic dynamism during the 1977-1981 quinquennium. Such decline arose from the 
situation prevailing in the economy as a whole. Hence, in addition to public expenditure adjustments 
which led to lower income and investments in the sector, there were increases in the prices of basic 
inputs, thus raising costs. The scheduled catch goals were therefore not fulfilled. 

The production for industrial use plummeted (-68%), owing to serious difficulties in importing 
tin-plate. This led to a drop in exports, which sank from 18 000 tons in 1982 to 8 000 in 1983, being 
also affected by the prohibition imposed by the United States on fish meal imports. 

Shrimps still remained the major fishing product as a source of foreign exchange. This 
shellfish, together with carp, in the category of whole fresh fish, and seaweed for industrial use, were 
the only species whose catch increased: shrimps by nearly 26%, carp by 25% and seaweed by 23%. 
The catch of other species on the other hand, declined appreciably: tuna fish by 24%, sardines by 26% 
and anchovies by nearly 58%. 

The evolution by regions was heterogeneous. Whereas along the Pacific coast fishing declined 
by nearly 36%, in the Gulf and the Caribbean it rose by approximately 2%. Lake areas recorded the 
greatest contraction (-60%). . 

iii) Mining. The fall of nearly 4% in mining production exceeded that of the preceding year 
(see table 5). The upturn in the exports of some products could not offset the weakness in the 
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external demand for others. For example, gold and silver extraction, which had declined in 1982, 
increased sharply. This momentum stemmed from an increased external demand for precious metals, 
and in the case of silver —of which Mexico still remains the major world producer— it was facilitated 
by the discovery of new deposits and by improvements in the methods of ore processing. — 

On the other hand, there was a sharp decrease in copper production (-13%), which had 
increased remarkably in the 1980-1981 biennium. The slump in production of this metal is likely to 
have reflected more than any other the impact of a drop in the domestic demand of various productive 
branches, particularly the motor-vehicle industry, durable consumption goods, the iron and:steel 
industry and construction. 

Significant among the non-ferrous metals was the growth in production of lead and zinc, 
attributable to a recovery of external demand. Exports of the former rose by 30% and those of the 
latter increased by 40% thanks to the entry into operation of a modern refinery in 1982. As regards 
ores for the iron and steel industry, production dropped again owing toa lower industrial demand, as 
in the case of iron (-3.5%) and manganese (-27%). Finally, the production of most non-metallic 
minerals also diminished. 


Table Sie 


MEXICO: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
ea Se et rT i  o 
; Growth rates’ 


1975 21980 S198" 1982-19839 SSS eee 
1980 1981 19827 19837 


Indicators of agricultural 
production (base 1970 = 100) 115.9 139.9 148.4 140.8 149.6 7.1 6.1 -5.1 6.3 


Agriculture 113.2 1384 1496 1300 1444 10.0 oles =) ser Via 
Livestock production 119.4 138.2 1425 1463 149.7 3.0 3.1 2.7 25 
Forestry 109.6°°" 1355" 56.0" 136.1 150-8 2.2 0.4 0.1 0.5 
Fishing and hunting ¥53:1 5° 249.6) -2741°2290.8'> -Z757 10.5 11.6 6.1 -5.2 
Production of main crops 
For export 
Unginned cotton 206 329 335 196 232 -4.8 19 = -41.3 18.1 
Coffee 228 193 244 3123 0 2 by Pr 2 26.4 28.4 -30.6 
Tomatoes 1056 1458 1074 645 1 422 49 -263 -40.0 120.7 
For domestic consumption 
Maize 8 449 12 383 14766 10129 13 423 46.6 19.2 -31.4 32.5 
Beans 1 027 971 1 469 943 1 302 SES S127 =35.8 38.0 
Wheat 2798 2785 3189 4462 3 491 22.0 14.5 399-218 
Sorghum 4126 4812 6296 4717 5 068 20.5 30.8 = -25.1 74 
Sugar cane 35841 36480 34905 34066 37 732 +5 -4.3 -2.4 10.8 
Soya 599 312 HA2 648 683 -55.6 128.4 -9.0 Bios 
Lucerne 14260 18360 15999 15 039 17 867 14.1 -12.9 -6.0 18.8 
Indicators of livestock 
production 
Slaughter® 
Beef cattle 763%, 1 O16" -1126 1207 ‘e 6.7 10.8 6.6 
Swine SIO 1250 307 er 56> = 7.2 45 44 
Sheep 21 22 23 24 Aa 3.8 2.8 aT 
Poultry 296 399 426 450 ase 8.9 6.8 5.5 
Milk’ 5 809 6742 6856 6924 ea 1.5 7 1.0 
Eggs 6790 9666 9956 10 355 S 7.3 3.0 4.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. "The structure of the product i f 1980 current v w Ws: i i 
production, 30.8%; forestry, 5.2%; and fishing and hunting aoe : Thousands Wye eer a ee gee 


units. 
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. MEXICO 
g Ae aoillid 1 S08 cose wes Table 5 


? 3h yah ra _ MEXICO: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 


Growth rates? 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


1975 1980 1981 1982 1983 


General index of mining 


production (base 1970 = 100) TZ *14815°165.6°°163.7° 15727 perm TS) ott or 237 
Precious metals 87.4 109.6 1223 1149 139.1 AE LLG MeGilY Heo 
Non-ferrous insdustrial metals 102.8 1546 180.8 1866 175.1 299 169 4.2 -6.2 
Metals and ores for the iron 
and steel industry 140.7 184.7 1954 1945 182.9 8.7 5.8 -0.5 -6.0 
Non-metallic ores 135.2. 125.3 412574. 1103.8. 942 High 0.3 -17.4 -16.0 

Production of some important 

minerals 
Precious metals 

Gold* 4501 6096 6319 6104 6874 3:1 3.7 34 12.6 
Silver* 1183) 1-473, .1.655..31,550 1. S88 4, 4.2.5 12.44.5635 -121.8 
Non-ferrous industrial metals 
Lead* 163 146 157 146 167. _-16.1 8.1 -7.3 14.7 
Copper® 78 175 230 239 208 63.8 31.4 43 -12.9 
Zinc 229 238 Zie 232 257 3.0 -11.2 9.7 10.9 
Bismuth? aay 776 B56 GOS! 545"! 2g 47.6 "10:1 
Cadmium4 1581 1/791 1433 1444 1 320 0.7 = -20.0 0.8 -8.6 


Metals and minerals for the 
iron and steel industry 


Coke* 2088 2409 2425 2450 2 404 -7.0 0.7 1.0 -1.9 
Iron ore® SSeS RT 51295-51582) -519l - 25:9 4.1 Le -3.5 
Manganese® 154) MGs, "208 285? 133° -9:2 293° -120- 22772 
Non-metallic minerals 
Sulphur® 2164 2102 2077 1815 1602 3.8 -12 -126 -118 
Fluorite* 1 089 916 925 631 558 4.7 10 -31.8 -11.6 
Barite® 300 269 318 324 321 78.2 18.0 1.9 -0.9 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Ministry of Programming and the Budget. 
* Provisional figures. "Calculated on the basis of total, not rounded, figures. “Kilograms. “Tons. “Thousands of tons. 


iv) Petroleum. Various factors determined a loss of dynamism in the petroleum sector, whose 
added value and extraction index shrank nearly 1% and 2%, respectively (see table 6). In the first 
place, trends in the international petroleum market experienced a sudden change as from mid-1981: 
international prices declined and world consumption dropped. To the persistence of a depressed 
external market was added the deep recession of the national economy, which curbed the expansion 
plans of the petroleum industry, owing to a substantial contraction in investment and financing 
—through budgetary restrictions imposed by the adjustment and stabilization policies— and to a 
decrease in domestic demand because of the rise in petroleum derivatives and the contraction of the 
economic activity as a whole. These latter factors led to a fall of 6% in the domestic consumption of 
petroleum. Thus the extraction of crude and condensed petroleum decreased by nearly 2% and that of 
natural gas by over 4%. - 

In spite of the foregoing, Mexico was able to increase by 3% the volume of crude exports. These 
amounted to 560 million barrels, that is, to a daily rate of 1 536 000 barrels, thus slightly exceeding 
the established export goal. Of this volume, 44% corresponded to the Isthmus type (light) and 56% 
to the Maya type (heavy). However, foreign exchange earnings (US$ 14.8 billion) dropped by 5%, 
owing to an average decrease of 8% in prices. As from February the quotations for the Isthmus type 
dropped from US$ 33 to US$ 29 and those of the Maya type from US$ 25 to US$ 23. Nevertheless, 
the price of the latter rose by one dollar in August and by another in October, reaching again by the 
end of 1983 the price of US$ 25 per barrel. 
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For its part, the volume of gas exports decreased from 2.9 billion cubic metres to 2.1 billion as 
United States purchases declined, which, added to a decline in prices, also of 8%, implied a reduction 
of nearly 27% in earnings. However, there was an exportable surplus of 80 000 barrels per day in 
derivatives —gasoline, turbo fuel, diesel and fuel oil—, besides an additional volume of various 

trochemicals which compensated the decrease in external sales of gas. The country earned a total of 
US$ 16.5 billion from exports of petroleum products, that is, nearly the same amount as in 1982. 

Domestic petroleum consumption shrank owing to a downturn in industrial activity and also to 
a lower demand from individuals. Even so, the production of refined products was slightly (1%) over 
that of the preceding year. Gasoline price adjustments decreed in December 1982 and on two 
occasions during 1983 contributed to a reduction in their domestic consumption by 12%, allowing a 
supply of exportable surpluses. On the other hand, diesel production dropped by 13% and domestic 
consumption, by a similar percentage. Fuel oil production, in contrast, nearly equalled that of 1982 
and was enough to meet demand, which rose by 9%. The production of other refined products rose by 
7%, mainly because of a greater external demand for gas oil. 

In brief, the petroleum industry suffered a virtual stagnation, in contrast with its remarkable 
dynamism in preceding years. Significant progress was, made in the field of distribution and the 
reactivation of the Tula and Salina Cruz refineries, and the petrochemical plants of La Cangrejera, 
Pajaritos and Morelos. Likewise, progress was made in developing facilities for using marine gas 
—especially the platforms of the Abkatin Complex— which improved the utilization of gas in Sonda 
de Campeche from 42% to 69% during the last biennium. Finally, there were the notable exploration 
works which gave positive results both in the mesozoic area of Chiapas-Tabasco and in Sonda de 
Campeche, which increased the country’s proven reserves to 72.5 billion barrels. 

v) Manufacturing. Given the important share of manufacturing in the gross domestic product 
(23%) and its role as a source of employment, its fall of 7% in production was highly significant. This 
contraction was in addition to that of 3% experienced in 1982, and contrasted sharply with its 
development in preceding years (see table 7). 


Table 6 


MEXICO: INDICATORS OF PETROLEUM ACTIVITY 


Growth rates” 


1980 1981 1982 1983¢_§_ 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of extraction of crude oil 


and natural gas (1970 = 100) 381.8 462.4 544.2 534. 40013257 2 Wa -1.8 
Production of main items 
Petrolem‘’ 779 932 1 096 1 078 32.0 19.6 17.6 -1.6 
Crude and condensate 708 844 1 003 981 32.0 19.1 18.8 -2.2 
Gas liquids 71 88 93 OP PSD Om eer) 30s 4.3 
Natural gas : 36772 41972 43890 41896 22.0 141 4.6 -4.5 
Refined products 417 460 446 444 19.2 10.3 -4.7 | eee 
Gasoline 120 132 127 130 15.3 9.8 39 2.4 
Diesel oil 89 98 84 82 13.8 10.247214,3 -3.0 
Fuel oil 113 127 128 128 30.2 2.2 Lei, -0.2 
Others 95 103 107 105 15.5 al -9.5 6.8 
Exports _ 
Crude oil 302 401 545 56048553 32.7 35.9 2.9 
Natural gas 2 903 2 979 2 684 2135 - 3.6 99  -20.4 
Other indicators‘ 
Proven reserves 60126 72008 72008 72500 31.3 19.8 2 0.7 
Domestic consumption of petroleum 477 531 551 SLSte BOSE mas 3.8 6.0 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX). 


a ey ; ba 
Preliminary figures Growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. “Millions of barrels “Millions of cubic met 
: ic metres. 
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MEXICO 
Shes Table 7 


MEXICO: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
a he aire ee ste ee ES ee ES 


ae ee co al 
1975 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Index of manufacturing 
_ production 140.7. 199.3 213.3 207.1 192,0 752 i i Neer 13 ay 
Food, beverages and tobacco 128.7 168.3 1765 183.9 181.7 6.0 4.9 AD ea l2 
Textiles 435.0: 178 3°" 1902 A788 7 a e760. -1,0 
Clothing 126.0 153.8 160.0 150.7 148.0 53 40 -58 -18 
Wood - 128.7 193.2 198.8 197.8 169.3 6.9 2.9 -0.5 -144 
Paper 830.5200'205 7 2010: 234.652-2108) 2103. 2.6 LA ie20 
Printing and publishing 120.6 171.2 183.4 1846 1566 124 Ul Oi, =15,2 
Rubber products LB A3 ce 2564 5 253.0 R292 24685 159 he unre 9,0 
Basic petrochemical products 206.5. ..325.3 . 379.3. 426.7, 539.8 Ss eae bE Lc 
Basic inorganic chemical 
products 152.5 240.1 “2562 256.7 — 251:6 8.3 6.7 0.2 -2.0 
Petroleum products ISDA 82193 © 246) 2363 2586 12.25" 42,2. = =40 1.0 
Non-metallic mineral products 143.5. 194.6" 203.7 193.7© 169.5 8.8 47 -49 -12.5 
Steel products 139.5 201.9 209.0 190.6 180.5 3.4 a abn IS 
Machinery, equipment and 
metal products 156A ° 23681 926157 19228:2° 176.6 9.6 106 -12.6 -22.6 
Production of some important 
manufactures 
Beer and malt 1435.5 207.0 222149 183-5 Te) 68 -28 -14.6 
Fertilizers 1495 190.97" 259.3""501.9°°°30311 (I a adel 0 6 Seca ab 0.4 
Man-made fibres 2144 337.0 347.1 336.7 381.5 7.0 F.08 “sR DUIS 
Cast iron 135.9 190.5 199.6 184.2 176.9 4.9 48 -77  -4.0 
Motor vehicles 162.9 300.3 368.2 269.9 1598 142 226 -267 -408 
Other indicators of 
manufacturing production 
Consumption of electricity 
by industry” 27 ke BSA AAD. 9+ B59 iSite, 42 AAD et One 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures 
“Preliminary figures. "Billions of kWh. 


The year 1983 was a particularly difficult year for manufacturing. Some of the essential 
elements on which its development was based were suddenly altered: the range of subsidies was 
reduced, mainly by revising prices and tariffs of public services and goods, and the traditional facility 
for importing equipment and inputs declined severely, owing to the shortage and increasing cost of 
foreign exchange and to exchange controls. To this were added a reduction in domestic demand and a 
strong credit contraction. 

These phenomena forced many enterprises to reorient their strategies in a climate of great 
uncertainty as to the trend of the economy. Some of them attempted to advance in the field of import 
substitution, and others, in face of the prospects of a permanent undervaluation of the peso, preferred 
to turn towards the external market with very mixed results, given the prevailing protectionist 
conditions. In this latter field, the enterprises which showed their traditional exporting ability were 
the affiliates of transnational corporations. Such was the case, for example, of factories producing 
motors and spare parts for automobiles which, within the framework of the industrial redeployment 
process followed by their parent companies, took advantage of cheap manpower and of domestic 
subsidies and exemptions.’ 


7 The climate ofuncertainty mentioned above discouraged an increase in foreign investment during 1983. However, at the beginning of 
1984, with the relaxation of the law on foreign investment, the installation, in the frontier State of Sonora, of a large-scale assembly plant owned 
100% by foreign capital was announced, whose production is intended for the United States and Canadian markets. In various cities of the 
frontier States there are already in operation some factories manufacturing motors and spare-parts for automobiles. 
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In the almost total deterioration of the manufacturing sector, the production of non-durable 
consumer goods declined by 5%, that of durable consumer goods by 18%, that of raw materials by 
8%, and that of production goods by 26%. In the first group, food, beverages and tobacco, as well as 
textiles, decreased by 1% and clothing by 2%. The demand for basic goods was, as a rule, affected by a 
rise in the price of products such as meat, milk and clothing and, above all, by a real reduction in 
wages. ‘ 

: In the second group there was a remarkable drop in production of automobiles (-29%),* electric 
home-appliances (-17%), and radio and television sets (-13%). These drops were mainly a result of 
an increase in prices, a rise in interest rates, and the shortage of credit. 

The production of intermediate goods declined by 8% as a result of a lower industrial demand 
which affected the iron and steel industry and the branch of basic chemical products. On the other 
hand, the drop in construction affected the cement industry, whose surpluses were exported, as well 
as other inputs. Conversely, the basic petrochemical industry showed an extraordinary dynamism 
(27%) thanks to the entry into operation of five plants in the La Cangrejera complex. 

Finally, the manufacturing of capital goods was the most affected one owing to a fall in 
investment and to the few possibilities of exporting them on account of their low competitiveness. 
The drops in production of trucks (-60%) and agricultual machinery (-40%), were especially acute. 

vi) Construction. Being a very sensitive sector to fluctuations in economic activity, 
construction declined by 14% in 1983. This decrease, substantially higher than that of the economy as 
a whole, was directly associated with a contraction in public and private investment, and affected the 
industries manufacturing its inputs. It also had an adverse influence on the employment level, since 
around 330 000 workers were laid off, that is, nearly 18% of the personnel working in that sector 
during 1982 (see table 8). 

Given the policy of restriction on public expenditure, no new major projects were undertaken 
and only those already initiated were carried on. For this reason, public works contracted by nearly 
40%. This considerable drop resulted mainly from the suspension of new drilling works and of the 
construction of various refining and petrochemical plants by Petrdleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), the 
notable decrease in investment by the Federal Commission on Electricity, the virtual stagnation in the 
construction of roads, hospitals and schools, as well as the almost complete paralyzation of the 
scheduled extensions of the underground railway network in Mexico City, since only those initiated by 
the former administration were concluded. 


Table 8 


MEXICO: INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Growth rates 


1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 ————————— 
1980 1981 1982 1983? 


Index of volume of production 
(1970 = 100) 142.1 208:2°) 232.1 9220.3 188.7) 712.57 iS eas 


Production of some of the most 
important building materials 
(thousands of tons) 


Reinforcing rod 900° 1'439™ “VY 517° 1365" “1°238 19:6 S14 SIO ees 
Seamless steel tubes 200 241 251 263 234°! S53 °° QP Oa 
Copper wire and cables 41 57 79 51 49 66 383 -35.4 -2.9 
Cement 11512 16243 17972 19294 17071 7 ON 21087, 74 -11.5 
Refractory brick 148 246 242 167 150 0.4 -18 -31.0 -10.1 
Flat glass 56 86 85 81 47 6) 3.64 2s IAL 


Employment (thousands of persons) 1151 2016 2248 2154 1821 12.7 11.5 -4.2 -15.5 
eee 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. 


*This fall, together with chat of trucks (59%), led to a decline in motor-vehicle production of 41%. 
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Private construction declined less (around 7%), owing in part to the fact that housing 


‘construction retained some growth (nearly 4%). This was due to the building of some low-cost 


housing estates, —which received credit support—, the incentives granted to self-help construction 
Programmes, and the investment in luxury residences, which was used as a means of protection 
against inflation. Non-residential private building (industrial, commercial, offices) contracted, in 


_ contrast, more than public construction (nearly 40%). 


vii) Basic services. The aggregate product of basic services declined by 3%. Electricity, gas and 
water, after maintaining high growth rates in previous years entered, as from 1982, upon a definite 
slowdown stage. The huge dependence of the electricity sector's growth on imported equipment and 
foreign credit placed it in a very vulnerable situation vis-a-vis global financial problems. 


Consequently various projects for expanding the power generation capacity were suspended or 
postponed. ? 


In addition to the above problems there was the lower dynamism in domestic demand for 
energy, particularly by the industrial sector. But in 1983 this demand could still be met with the 
installed capacity existing in 1982 by means of an increase of 2.4% in power generation, which 
implied nearly 75 billion kWh. 


At the same time, transport declined by a percentage similar to that of the preceding year 
(-4%), mainly owing to a lower domestic production and a drastic decline in imports, as well as to a 
rise in fuel prices, in toll rates on certain highways and in tariffs. 


This fall was particularly evident in road transport. Although railway tariffs were also revised, 
the number of passengers and the volume of cargo carried grew by 5% and 8%, respectively. In 
relation to the latter, there was a considerable increase of over 30% in the transport of agricultural 
products, as a result of a rise in grain imports by CONASUPO. In contrast, the cargo carried by sea 
declined by approximately 3 %. Finally, air transport grew by 4%, owing toa larger inflow of tourists, 
and to an increased use of local airlines by nationals who in previous years spent their holidays abroad. 


viii) Other services. These declined by nearly 4%, but the performance of their main 
components varied. Whereas the commerce, restaurants and hotels sector was one of the most 
affected by recession (-9%), community, social and personal services remained practically stationary. 
On the other hand, the financial and real estate sectors went up by a little over 2%. The former 
reflected a certain recovery of intermediation volumes after a substantial drop in 1982; the latter 
maintained a relatively normal growth rate, but somewhat lower than that of the trend in preceding 
years. 


Finally, commercial intermediation suffered a remarkable deterioration associated with the 
impact of various factors. Firstly, there was a lack of domestic demand resulting from an increase in 
unemployment, a decrease in income and a marked decline in investment. Secondly, the shortage of 
credit which became more expensive negatively affected the sales of durable consumer goods, which 
were those which dropped the most. Another adverse factor, although limited in scope, was the 
shortage of imported inputs. 


As regards medium-scale trade, some unofficial estimates indicate that real sales shrank by 
20%.'° The worst affected were articles for the home —furniture and electric appliances— and 
automobiles. In contrast, the fall in sales of essential products such as food and clothing was 
somewhat lower. 


It should be noted that CONASUPO sales amounted to 113 billion pesos, that is, they suffered a 
real reduction of 7%. Of that amount, 75% was placed in urban zones and the remainder in the 
countryside. Thus the volume sold in the former declined by 13%, while that in the latter increased by 
12%. This resulted from a contraction in predominantly urban activities —in contrast with a 
favourable crop-year— and the policy followed by CONASUPO designed to strengthen its rural 
programme. 


91t should be pointed out that as the Federal Commission on Electricity had contracted a major external debt it had to refinance its 


maturities, particularly those which fell due in the short run. ae : : 
10 These estimates come from surveys undertaken by the Banco Nacional de México; and they should only be taken as orders o 


magnitude. 
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3. The external sector 


Ava cylartty 
a) Main features szennebllens 

The circumstances which intervened in the evolution of international economic relations 
during 1983 continued to be adverse for Mexico, as was the case for the majority of the economies in 
the region. In trade, the protectionism of industrialized countries prevailed; the terms of trade 
continued to deteriorate and the recovery of the American economy did not have the expected 
favourable effect on exports. In financing, despite a relative reduction in interest rates, these 
remained high, aggravating the enormous debt burden and compounding the increasing difficulties 
in obtaining access to capital markets. 

The external economic policy was focused primarily on settling, at least in the short run, 
financial problems. Thus, negotiations were held with the international financial community in order 
to reschedule the debt and reorganize and stabilize the exchange market. Success was relative in both 
cases. It was possible to-defer for four years the payment of maturities in the amount of nearly 
US$ 23 billion of the public debt and over US$ 11 billion of the private debt. The latter was achieved 
thanks to State support through the Trust Fund for the Coverage of Exchange Risks (FICORCA). The 
exchange market was able to recover a certain normality, despite the precarious availability of foreign 
exchange at the beginning of the year, thanks to a policy of undervaluation of the currency. On the 
other side, the stabilization programme caused a greater contraction than expected, leading to a 
slump in imports, against stable levels in external sales. This resulted in a trade surplus of over 
US$ 14 billion and a current account surplus of over US$ 5.3 billion. This latter outcome was in 
contrast with an anticipated deficit of US$ 3 billion. 

Thus, international monetary reserves rose by over US$ 3 billion; secondary credit lines were 
restored, and only 4.4 from the US$ 5 billion of additional loans negotiated by the public sector were 
drawn. 


b) Merchandise trade 


Within a framework of a widespread drop in trade flows with the exterior, the prices of most 
goods maintained a declining trend. Quotations for the package of export products diminished by 
over 10%, mainly because of a reduction of 8% in petroleum prices. Import prices also dropped, but 
by a considerably lower amount (-7%). Thus the terms of trade declined by nearly 4%, in addition to 
a fall of 18% suffered in 1982 (see table 9). The successful control of inflation by the United States 


Table 9 


MEXICO: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 
Exports of goods, FOB 


Value 35.7 48.9 72.8 24.1 6.5 0.8 
Volume 30.2 Wes 23.6 18.8 224 12.6 
Unit value 4.2 26.7 39.8 4.5 -13.0 -10.5 
Imports of goods, FOB 
Value 42.1 51.8 55.8 Lhe: -39.9 -46.5 
Volume 31.4 53ei 37.9 20.5 -43,.4 -42.3 
Unit value 8.1 13.6 13.0 +> 6.1 -7.3 
Terms of trade, FOB/CIF -3.5 Liles, 24.0 -1,2 -17.8 -3.7 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade, FOB/CIF 118.6 132.5 164.3 162.4 133.4 128.5 
Purchasing power of exports of goods 227.8 299.1 458.4 537.9 541.0 586.4 


Purchasing power of exports of goods 
and services 197.1 246.8 339.4 392.5 350.5 356.2 
: : 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Provisional figures. 
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mee Table 10 


MEXICO 


MEXICO: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB’ 


-_eeeooeee eee eee 


Millions of dollars uit Growth rates 
1981 1982 1983” 1970 1980 1983’ 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Total exports ja 
(merchandise, FOB)‘ 19 938 21230 21399 100.0 100.0 100.0728 24.1 65 08 
Hydrocarbons 14 440 16 362 15881 26 64.1 74.2 166.9 40.1 13.3 -2.0 
Petroleum and petroleum 
products 13, 916,.95'884~15,531.° 2.6. “613 ..72.6--1554° 412 14d .22 
Natural gas 524 478 350 =e 2S ING - 167 -88 -26.8 
Non-petroleum products 5498 5012 5518 97.4 35.9 25.8 62 -63 -88 10.1 
Main traditional exports 1658 1374 1381 305 105 65 -5.9 -2.1 -17.1 0.5 
Coffee beans 334 345 434" 60°" 26° 23° °=27.8 -19-S 77 Sap "40s 
Shrimps 348 368 oj Bimaie: i al aa alll IW ils Shaki” Esmee OF - 
Cotton 309 184 i Wes 8.6 2.0 0.5 33° 237 =40:5 -375 
Tomatoes 250 154 112 es 2 05 -10.6 35.1 -384 -27.3 
Pulses and fresh vegetables 198 178 149 0.8 ie OFS 17 lS. We elOl, se163 
Fresh fruit 84 71 46 2.0 0.7 Qe 2 iret22 ORS 3 5 
Sulphur 135 74 107 12 0.5 OF A252 25.0) =452297446 


Main non-traditional exports 1064 1075 1261 15.3 7.5 59 184 -11.5 1.0 17.3 
Mechanical and electrical 


machinery and equipment 398 325 2BSiret 4 2t6= 3.0 13 644 -16.2 -183 123 
Parts for motor vehicles 271 404 OOS RES 7.) eS pa 2:8 go =4.67 491 495 
Automobiles and trucks 110 81 84 - 08 O4 94 -141 -26.4 S01, 
Vegetable and fruit 
preparations 112 130 114 1d O8- “0: -O1- —=9)7 veel Ole aale2-S 
Amoniac 124 102 82 - 0.6 O4 (13:9 - 478) R177 sel 
Refined lead 30 Ze 29 1.8 0.3 0.2 -23.6 -45.4 -26.7 31.8 
Refined zinc 19 ol 64 0.7 0.2 0.3 -17.9 -58.7 -42.1 "481.8 
Others‘ ii +2 a19— 2-876 51.6 17.9 13.4 6.3 -3.1 -12.8 18.9 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Banco de México. 
“Excluding assembly industries. * Provisional figures. “Including uncoined gold and silver. 


and other industrialized countries, the revaluation of the dollar vis-a-vis other strong currencies, and 
the low commercial activity in the international setting were the main causes of the decline in import 
prices. 

In this way the progress made in the field of exports was almost completely neutralized, since 
the growth of nearly 12% in their volume led to an increase in their value of less than 1% (see 
table 10). This phenomenon was particularly evident in the exports of petroleum products, which 
represented 74% of total external sales. In fact, while their volume grew by 3%, their value declined 
by 2%.1! To this should be added the losses due to a contraction of 27% in external sales of natural gas 
stemming from a lower American demand. In contrast, the value of exports of non-petroleum 
products increased by 10%, in spite of lower unit prices and protectionism in purchasing countries. 

Among the few traditional products whose exports increased, those of coffee expanded by 40% 
with the favourable harvests in 1982 and those of sulphur increased by 45 %. The other fresh products 
experienced sharp drops owing to border restrictions in some cases and to poor harvests, in others. 
Among manufactured goods, motors and parts for motor-vehicles were the most dynamic branches 
(49%), given the advantages offered by Mexico, especially in the field of cheap manpower, fiscal 


' The value of crude petroleum sales dropped by 5%, whereas those of petroleum derivatives responded favourably with an increase of 
140%, partially offsetting the drop in petroleum exports. This was partly made possible by gasoline and gas oil surpluses resulting from a decline 


in domestic consumption. 
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subsidies and incentives, and the proximity of assembly units and consumption centres. Among 
mining products, zinc, lead and above all silver exports made good progress. Finally, exports of 
petrochemical products also increased. , 

On the other hand, nearly all imports suffered sharp drops: their value declined to almost half 
of that reached in 1982 and to less than a third of that in 1981. However, as unit prices also 
diminished, the contraction in the volume of imports was somewhat less than that in their value. The 
shortage of foreign exchange, the rise of the dollar, the lower public and private demand, the decline 
in consumption and investment and some efforts made in the field of import substitution were the 
main elements accounting for such an evolution. The private sector reduced its purchases above the 
average (-62%), while the public sector had to import considerable amounts of grains as a result of 
poor harvests in 1982, so that its purchases from abroad declined by only 21%. 

Thus, purchases of basic food products —such as maize, sorghum and sugar—, whose domestic 
supply became insufficient, rose until they became one of the major import items. In contrast, the 
remaining products suffered substantial reductions. External purchases of consumer and capital 
goods dropped the most (by 63% and 60%, respectively), while those for intermediate use declined 
by 37%, a percentage in which the depression of the motor-vehicle industry weighed considerably 
(see table 11). 


Table 11 : 
MEXICO: IMPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 
Millions of dollars Percentage Growth rates 
breakdown 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983" 


Total imports, FOB 24 038 14 437 7721 100.0 100.0 100.0 52.8 29.6 -39.9 -46.5 
Public sector 8822 5401 4 243 «. 364° 55.0. G6/.6. 4 30:6 =-38:6 5-24 
Private sector 15216 9036 3477 - 63.6 45.0 45.5 289 -40.6  -61.5 
Consumer goods 2809 1517 555 9.4 13.1 7.2 142.1 15.8 -46.0 -63.4 
Sugar 360 141 188 ae BARO te2ei «95.9: S60: GNSS 
Beans 338 98 1 2 1.3 . . 40.2 -71.0 -99.0 
Milk 227 145 111 aks 1.0 1.4 190.6 22.0 -36.1 -23.4 
Automobiles 182 94 13 oat 0.8 O02 409 174 -484 -862 
Butane and propane gas 151 109 41 we 0.8... 0.5.-163.6-.-4.1-——-27.8-—-62.4 
Intermediate goods 13545 8418 5347 588 59.4 69.3 48.9 22.8 -37.8 -36.5 
Automobile componets 1 004 583 194 a eh 2398 20.7 5.8 -41.9 -66.7 
Maize 453 38 634 ss We 8.2 477.5 -23.1 -91.6 1 568.4 
Jron and steel sheets 497 298 87 Bes 3.0 LI 1390" =1T 934010 = 08 
Spare parts for automobiles 
and trucks 552 296 78 ol 2.0 10 57.8 47.6 -464 -73.6 
Sorghum 432 195 433 a L771 5:6 9:°92Sei40S =5499b122 1 
Parts for electrical 
installations A095 284 121 bai 15 1.6.5 Lime AT.8 1-28.89 Ane 
Chemical products for 
industry 270 206 pal si L2 20, 22.0), 12 1Ge 257. ees, 
Paper and cardboard 192 136 60 ms Ll. O8 890; -6.35279 2. sas 
Capital goods 7576 4502 1819 §30.8 27.1 23.5 40.7 50.6 -40.6 -59.6 
Metalworking machinery 716 606 253 . 22 SSO loi] dak a 154 583 
Textile machinery 417 252 34 Ss ISin | (0-4. 327 aio. 86.5 
Drilling machinery 502 176 32 : 1.8 0.4 1855 57.5. 649 81.8 
Pumps 482 284 189 oa 1.6 24° 107° 6) 2” “48 T eaes 
Aircraft and aircraft part 323 171 64 = 3 0.8 48.1 17.9 -47.1 G26 
Agricultural tractors 127 39 ih tes 1.0 : 1 317 693 82.1 
Unclassified goods 108 - - 10 0.4 - -57.2 66.2 -51.8 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Banco de México. 
“Provisional figures. 
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Pe In short, the slowdown in the economy reduced imports in general, with the exception of 
_ essential goods, to extremely low levels. This decline, as against a stable export value, led toa surplus 


on the trade account of US$ 13.6 billion, essentially stemming from PEMEX operations. PEMEX 
external sales amounted to over US$ 16 billion and its imports to 600 million, leaving a trade surplus 


; of over US$ 15.4 billion. 


c) Services trade and factor payments 


The effects of a rise in the exchange rate in 1982 and its gradual and continuous increment 
during 1983 had perhaps a more noticeable influence on the services trade than on that of goods. In 
effect, tourism and border transactions, as well as the services at assembly industries, are usually more 
sensitive to the evolution of comparative prices. 

The large initial undervaluation of the peso and domestic recession were decisive for the 
development of non-factor services, by promoting exports and discouraging external purchases. 
Thus, income on account of transport and insurance grew by 12%, especially on account of a greater 
use of national airlines by foreign tourists. The inflow of 4.7 million tourists (26% more than in the 
preceding year) supplied US$ 1 625 million, that is, 16% more than in 1982, and helped to sustain 
the employment level. In the border zone services sales experienced an upturn, but, because of 
devaluation, foreign exchange earnings diminished. The transformation services of assembly 
enterprises, encouraged by the exceptionally low cost of Mexican manpower, employed 15% more 
people than in 1982 and earned resources in the amount of US$ 830 million. In brief, exports of real 
services rose to over US$ 5.4 billion, an amount which, for the reasons noted, was nearly 10% lower 


-than that obtained in 1982 (see table 12). 


As regards imports, transport and insurance declined markedly (-30%) owing to a lower 
purchase volume and less use of foreign airlines by Mexicans. In tourism, there was a reduction of 
26% in the number of travellers (nearly 2 million) and of 44% in expenditures. This drop was the 
main cause of tourism’s positive balance of around US$ 1.2 billion nearly double that of 1982. The 
purchases of nationals in the south of the United States contracted 40%, resulting in a surplus of 
US$ 170 million, against a deficit of US$ 140 million in the preceding year. Imports of real services 
totalled close on US$ 5 billion, 33% less than in 1982. 

The trade surplus —which exceeded US$ 14 billion— more than doubled that of the preceding 
year, allowing, furthermore, the comfortable financing of factor services, which amounted to nearly 
US$ 9 billion, that is, 17% less than in 1982. The decline in profits remitted by foreign corporations 
to their parent companies, and a drop in interest rates in the international financial markets in 1983, 
were the cause of this reduction. 


d) Capital account 


The current account as a whole exhibited an unprecedented surplus of over US$ 5.3 billion. ! 
Unlike what had happened in previous years, these resources served to finance a capital account 
deficit of over US$ 2 billion (the first since 1949) and to restore the international monetary reserves 
by over US$ 3.1 billion (see table 12). 

Owing to restrictions on additional indebtedness, the public sector procured a considerably 
lower amount of credit than in previous years. For its part, foreign investment did not react in the 
degree expected to the incentives of a flexible legislation; the inflow of funds was only slightly over 
US$ 370 million, and of that amount two-thirds corresponded to financing granted to affiliated 
corporations and only one-third to new investments. These resources, plus portfolio investments, 
gave a positive balance on the long-term capital account of nearly US$ 4.2 billion. 

In contrast, the short-term capital account exhibited a deficit of US$ 5 billion despite the 
procurement of resources by the public sector in the amount of US$ 770 million. The rescheduling of 
the short-term private debt and variations in the financial assets abroad of the banking system and of 
the private and public agencies and corporations may explain some of these movements. The 
remainder, which is hard to quantify, may correspond to capital flights. The entry errors and 
omissions, which exceeded US$ 1.4 billion, includes perhaps payments made by corporations to their 
suppliers or creditors in the free exchange market. 


121 the past, a current account surplus had been the exception; the last one was recorded in 1955 and amounted to US$ 35 million. 
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WCES CUS Gk haansinege 27 7bovied Whig et 
Ha 4G eh: A + afl “28%, are Danial : 
interest receiv SOs 7eecIne miouced & Ave Shy pes as 5 02 
Piattraat paid ee ee Oe nt RN, PS Os oy een 
Qthérs? MTHS Tart De Sete Cas or eee S 
Unrequited private transfer payments = =——:104_ 
Balance on capital account 3 690 
Unrequited official transfer payments «88 
Long-term capital : S21 
Direct investment (net) 824 
Portfolio investment (net) 737 
Other long-term capital 3 560 — 
Official sector‘ : 362 
Loans received 857 
Amortization payments -495 
Commercial banks‘ 1 006 
Loans received =—t31958 
Amortization payments -2 331 
Other sectors‘ 2 192 
Loans received 4 246 
Amortization payments -2 037 
Short-term capital -1 421 
Official sector -1 
Commercial banks -837 
Other sectors -583 
Net errors and omissions -98 
Global balance“ } 430 
Total variation in reserves 
(- sign indicates an increase) -455 -3 106 
Monetary gold | -6 -3 -4 -7 7 i 
Special Drawing Rights 1 -144 56 -34 
IMF reserve position = & -128 -60 
Foreign exchange assets -194 -16 -727 -662 
Other assets -46 - 7 4 : 
Use made of IMF credit -211 -163 -136 - aa re 
Source: 1978-1981: International Monetary Fund, Bulunce of Payments Yearbook; magnetic tape, June 1984; 1982-1983, ECLAC, on the basis of 
official data. ; 
“Provisional figures. * Real services also include other official and private transactions, but exclude factor services. ‘Inadditionto 
loans received and amortization payments on these, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. “The global 


balance is the sum of the balances on the capital and current accounts. The difference between the total variation in reserves with opposite sign 


and the global balance represents the value of counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights and variation 
owing to revaluation. 
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In brief, the balance of transactions with the exterior allowed the rebuilding of international 
_ monetary reserves, which exceeded US$ 4.9 billion, a very similar amount to that at the end of 1981. 
In addition, the so-called secondary reserve, that is, credit lines to support the peso agreed with the 
_ IMF and with central banks of various countries, amounted to US$ 4.75 billion, after the payment of 
US$ 700 million to the Federal Reserve System of the United States and US$ 1.85 billion to the Bank 
for International Settlements for loans contracted previously. a 


Ee) The external debt 


The ratification of the Letter of Intent addressed to the IMF by the former government and the 
commitment to adopt a stabilization plan for three years facilitated the restructuring of maturities of 
the external, public and private debt. The negotiations were conducted in three stages and included an 
amount of US$ 22 655 million, that is, 98% of the short- and medium-term commitments of the 
public sector which fell due between 23 August 1983 and 31 December 1984. 

The first stage concluded in August with the renegotiation of a debt of US$ 11.4 billion 
contracted by the Federal Government, PEMEX and Nacional Financiera with 530 international banks. 
The second stage comprised US$ 8 432 million of debts contracted by the Banco Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior, Comisién Federal de Electricidad and CONASUPO, among other institutions. The 
third one, completed in October, included US$ 2 823 million of debts contracted by the rest of the 
public entities. The refinancing terms included an 8-year term and 4 years of grace, an interest rate of 
1 7/8 over LIBOR or 1 3/4 over prime rate in the United States. This implies that until March 1987 
interest alone will be paid, while amortization payments on the capital will be made in the period 
~ 1987-1990. 

At the same time, with the intervention of FICORCA, the private sector renegotiated 
US$ 11.6 billion of a total debt of approximately US$ 20 billion. Participants in the negotiations 
were, on the one hand, more than 1 200 corporations and, on the other hand, around 200 suppliers 
and 300 financial institutions. This trust fund of the Central Bank, established in March 1983, has 
played a crucial role in the payment of debts to suppliers, thus avoiding the bankruptcy of many 
enterprises owing to fluctuations in the exchange rate of their debt service. 

The success achieved in rearranging the external debt allowed the deferment of amortization 
payments until 1987. However, the liquidation of interest alone forced the diversion of foreign 
exchange or the recourse to new loans, as occurred in the additional financing of the public sector in 
the amount of close on US$ 4.4 billion. ' 

Thus, the external public debt rose to US$ 62.5 billion and the total debt is estimated at 
US$ 82 billion, an amount which represents a high proportion of the product (36%). Likewise, its 
service absorbed 56% of export earnings (see table 13). 


4. Prices, wages and employment 


a) Prices 


The lowering of inflation constituted one of the priority objectives of the economic policy. 
Although this warded off hyperinflation, the real results fell short of those envisaged. In fact, after an 
inflation of nearly 100% in 1982, the government intended to reduce it to 60% by means of a 
restrictive policy on demand. However, the consumer price index closed in December with an 
increase of 81% over the same month in the preceding year (see table 14). 

The causes of the persistence of inflationary pressures differed from those mainly associated 
with supply rigidities against the dynamism of demand in the petroleum boom period. In 1983, 
tensions were more related to cost factors and to adjustments in the structure of relative prices than to 
excess demand. 

The effects on prices of the sudden variation in the exchange rate in December 1982 were felt 
from the beginning of the year. The rise in interest rates was definitely a contributing factor. 


130f this amount, around US$ 3.6 billion correspond to an increase in the external public debt and the remainder covers short-term 
liabilities. 
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The active revision of prices and tariffs of the major part of goods and services supplied by the 
public sector —which was one of the crucial aspects of the programme for putting public finances ona 
sound basis— had short-term inflationary effects, despite that in the longer run, it will have 
repercussions of opposite sign. The gasoline price was increased on two occasions (high-octane 37%, 
normal 50% and diesel 90%), after a rise which had doubled its price in December 1982. Airline 
tariffs increased by 120% in the course of the year, those for road transport were altered on two 
occasions and those for railways once; highway tolls, postage costs, telephone, electricity and water 
rates also recorded substantial increases. 

In addition to tariff revision, subsidies were modified; guarantee prices for peasants went up 
—although below the average inflation in most cases— having an immediate effect on the prices of 
basic products: that of bread increased by 100% and that of “tortilla” by 50%; milk, eggs, meat and oil 
prices were also frequently reviewed. The acceptance of the thesis of avoiding lags in the adjustment 
of relative prices led to a more liberal policy in the field of price control, which even affected basic 
products. In this climate-of adjustment, changes in prices of many products were often made on 
account of inflationary expectations and not so much because of real cost pressures, except when the 
elasticity of demand set narrow limits. ang 

The increase in the value added tax (IVA) from 10% to 50%, andBto 20% for luxury 
items —included in the policy of fiscal adjustment— was the main reason for the fact that the January 
inflation rate was the highest in the year (10.9%). The review of nominal wages effected 
simultaneously was also a contributing factor. As from that month the rate of inflation began to slow 
down until its renewed upturn in November. In fact, the inflationary rate exhibited an upward trend 


Table 13 


MEXICO: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Billions of dollars 


External public debt 


Balances outstanding 22.9 26.3 29.8 33.8 53.0 58.9 62.6 

Disbursements 5.6 7.6 10.8 7.8 229 NES 8.3 

Services 3.8 6.3 10.2 Tih 9:2 137 wes) 
Amortization payments 25 43 oes 3.7 ae, 53 4.6 
Interest payments 1S. 2.0 ee 4.0 35) 8.4 73 

Global external debt 

Balances outstanding 29.9 53.9 BON7, 49.3 72.0 78.0° 82.0° 
Medium- and long-term 23.7 28.8 33.3 39.8 51.1 563 re 
Short-term 6.2 5.1 6.4 9.6 209 21.8" 5.0” 

Disbursements 6.6 8.8 14.8 14.3 289 112 ie 

Servicing 30 73 12.8 10.0 S.ac9766908T 157 
Amortization payments 3.2 4.7 oA 4.6 6.3 5.3° sit 
Interest payments 2.0 2.6 aay 5.4 8.7 11.3” 9.9° 

Percentages 

Ratios 

Global external debt/gross 

domestic product 26.4 25.8 25.4 26.6 3.0 2 P 

Global external debt servicing/ A ion ft 

exports of goods and services 66.8 68.1 84.8 42.6 2 f ; 

Global external debt servicing/ re me = 

disbursements 78.7 83.2 86.5 70.3 . ; 
i . od , } 1. 

Global external debt servicing / al tee id 

gross domestic product 6.4 Teal 9.5 SES 6.7 17.0" 12.4” 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Banco de México and the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit 
Provisional figures. ECLAC estimates, on the basis of official figures. 
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“F ¥ Table 14 
MEXICO: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 
2978 elo 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Variation December to December 
Consumer price index* 16.2 20.0 29.8 28.7 98.8 80.8 
Food A 15.4 20.1 29.4 24.7_——_ 89.8 T9 
Wholesale price index 15.8 19.9 26.4 = FP 92.6 88.0 
Consumer goods 16.7 20.9 30.1 28.9 72.6 76.8 
Food 17.6 20.6 Sar 27.9 65.6 72.5 
Others 14.7 21.8 24.4 32 88.3 85.0 
Producer goods 14.3 18.2 20.5 24.3 127.6 102.8 
Variation between annual averages 

Consumer price index" ‘75 18.2 26.3 27.9 58.9 101.9 
Food F 16.5 18.4 25.0 26.2 53.5 91.1 
Wholesale price index 15.8 18.3 24.5 24.5 56.1 107.4 
Consumer goods 17.4 19.9 26.9 27.3 49.2 87.4 
Food 18.7 19.9 28.2 28.1 42.6 80.0 
Others 14.2 19.9 2a 25.4 64.0 101.9 
Producer goods 13.0 15.5 20.7 19.8 68.0 138.3 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Banco de México. 

“National. In México City. 


until April 1983, when it reached 117%, only to slacken again and close the year at 81% (see figure 2). 
Throughout 1983 the average growth in consumer prices was 102%, a figure higher than that of 59% 
recorded in 1982. 

In the evolution of the consumer price index the price rise in fuels, transport, durable consumer 
goods and clothing had a_ marked effect. In contrast, price increases in food and housing were 
relatively lower. Probably because of moderate wage increases, price increases in services were 
considerably lower than those in merchandise (87% against 109%). 

The rise in the wholesale price index was greater than that in consumer prices (88% from 
December to December and 107% when the annual average is considered). This was due, among 
other factors, to the greater influence of fuel prices. 


b) Wages 

The wage policy of 1983 was kept in line with the general adjustment strategy of the Immediate 
Economic Reorganization Programme and the Letter of Intent addressed to the International 
Monetary Fund. Therefore, the authorities adopted a restrictive wage policy so as to avoid an 
inflationary spiral. 

In January there was an average increase of 25% in the general minimum wage and the rural 
wage. This increment, besides not replenishing the purchasing power lost in previous months, was 
absorbed by higher price increases than expected. 

Thus, by mid-June the authorities granted an average readjustment of 15.6% for the four wage 
groups. '4 Even so, these rises were insufficient to offset the changes in consumer prices, with the 
consequent erosion of the purchasing power of workers. Although it is hard to assess the loss, since 
only data on minimum wage adjustments were available and none on the evolution of allowances 
—which account for a considerable part of the total income of wage earners— or on government 
support in the field of education, health and housing, on the basis of the partial information available 
it may be stated that the average annual deterioration in real wages was around 23% (see table 15). 


14 The trend to establish a uniform wage in the country persisted. On the one hand, the general minimum wage and the rural wage were 
unified. On the other hand, the number of wage groups has gradually fallen from 54 in 1979 to 18 in 1980, to 8 in 1981, to 5 in 1982 and to4 in 


1983. 
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In former periods, the deterioration in the monetary wage was usually compensated with 
increases in allowances and with an ascending mobility of manpower. In addition, overall wages also 
grew as a result of greater employment. This did not happen in 1983, since the protection of real 
wages was centered on the Programme for the Production, Supply and Control of the Basic Package of 
Popular Consumption, comparatively limited in scope. 

In brief, a considerable share of the burden of economic adjustment fell on wage earners. Owing 
to unemployment and the erosion of wage purchasing capacity, the latter appear to have lost around 
25% of their share in the product, !° with regressive effects on income distribution and on the living 
standards of the population. 


Figure 2 
-MEXICO: EVOLUTION OF PRICE INDEXES 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Banco de México. 


BS According to estimates based on the evolution of em 
1982 to 30% in 1983. These figures coincide approximately 
Mexico. 


ployment and wages, the share of the latter in the product diminished from 40% in 
with those used by Wharton Economic Associates in their macroeconomic model for 
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MEXICO 

ei a0 Table 15 

MEXICO: EVOLUTION OF WAGES AND SALARIES 
1978 et alo 1980 1981 1982" 1983 
I 
: Index (1976 = 100) 

Minimum wages and salaries 

Annual averages a 
oe 145.1 169.5 199.5 261.2 397.3 617.4 

ea D3-7 94.4 88.1 es : 

Month of December ie a sie 
Nominal 124.8 145.7 171.6 224.6 391.3 565.4 
Real 89.0 86.5 78.4 79.7 70.0 55:9 

Growth rates 

Minimum wages and salaries 

Annual averages 
Nominal 13,5 16.8 17.8 30.9 52.1 55.4 
Real -3.4 -1.3 -6.7 -2.4 -4.3 -23.0 

Month of December 
Nominal 13.5 16.8 17.8 30.9 74.2 44.5 
Real -2.3 -2.7 -9.3 17 -12.2 -20.1 


SSS eS SS SS Ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


In calculating the annual average it was assumed that the recommendation of the 30% increase in minimum wages as from 18 February was 
initially complied with by 40% of enterprises and that the adjustment was gradually generalized until it became mandatory on 1 November. 


c) Employment 


The levels of open unemployment and underemployment appear to have increased in 1983, 
thus continuing the trend initiated halfway through the preceding year. However, this phenomenon 
affected with different intensity the various economic branches and geographic regions of the 
country. 

Serious limitations exist for measuring unemployment and underemployment in Mexico and 
the official statistics often show certain inconsistencies. 

Thus, estimates at the national level indicate a virtual stagnation in open unemployment 
between the end of 1982 and that of 1983. According to these estimates, the unemployment rate 
would not have exceeded 8.5%, thanks to the emergency programmes of employment protection 
implemented by the government. '° 

On the contrary, employment surveys undertaken quarterly in the three large metropolitan 
areas show an increase in unemployment with respect to 1982. According to these surveys, the real 
average open unemployment rate would have risen from 4% to 6% in Mexico City between 1982 and 
1983, from 5% to 7.4% in Guadalajara, and from 5.4% to 10.7% in Monterrey (see table 16). In any 
event, part of this decline in urban employment appears to have been compensated by a rise in rural 
employment, given the relatively favourable performance of agriculture. 

Likewise, the statistics of the Instituto Mexicano del Seguro Social (IMSS) —more limited in 
scope—17 also record a decrease of 2% in the average number of participants throughout 1983, 
stemming from a virtual standstill in the number of permanent participants and a drop of around 
11% in that of eventual participants, whose proportion among its contributors is small. This drop is 
in contrast with the annual growth of the labour force, which amounts to 3.8%. 


16 According to data supplied by the Ministry of Programming and the Budget 356 000 temporary jobs were created —157 000 in 
rural areas and 149 000 in urban zones—, in addition to 144 000 resulting from the channelling of public investment to labour-intensive sectors. 

17 This information does not include the informal sector, both urban and rural. See, Ministry of Programming and the Budget General 
Statistical Office, Boletin mensual de informacion economica. 
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Bearing in mind the combination of an important fall in economic activity with a decline in 
average productivity (caused, in part, by the shift of those formerly employed in the modern sector to 
the informal sector), ECLAC estimates that the open unemployment rate may have ‘risen to 
approximately 11% in 1983.18 Had open unemployment not really increased by that proportion, the 
fall of the product by 4.7% would certainly imply a considerable decline in the average productivity of 
the economy. This would be consistent with the increase in the informal sector, which has a lower 
productivity than the average of employed persons. 

From a geographic point of view, the data of contributors to the IMSS show a greater absorption 
of manpower in the northern border strip, owing to a reactivation of the assembly industry, especially 
in Chihuahua (16%) and Baja California (13%), as well as in the States where tourism has a great 
influence on their economy; Quintana Roo (7%), Colima (6%), and Guerrero, where this activity had 
already experienced in 1982 a substantial upswing. Moreover, the results of the survey on assembly 
industries confirm these trends by exhibiting an increase of 17% in the annual average absorption of 
manpower. > 


5. Monetary and fiscal policies 


a) Monetary policy 


One of the immediate objectives which the monetary authorities intended to fulfill in 1983 was 
the recovery and rearrangement of the exchange market, taking advantage of a control system already 
in operation, of an expropriated banking system, and of the use of more traditional policy 
instruments. 

The first step consisted in abandoning the dual system of fixed exchange rate set at 70 pesos and 
50 pesos per dollar in the “ordinary” and “preferential” markets, because it had led to a massive 
outflow of pesos arising from speculative operations. 

Hence a new dual exchange system was established which operated, on the one hand, with a 
“controlled” rate, with a relatively wide margin of undervaluation (which was set at the end of 1982 at 
95 pesos per dollar), with a daily rise of 13 cents (a rate equivalent to the differential calculated 
between external and internal inflation) and, on the other hand, with a “free” exchange type, which 
was even higher than that quoted by foreign money-changing agencies. This rate, set at 150 pesos per 
dollar, assumed an extremely wide margin of peso undervaluation, which permitted the gradual 
recovery of the control of the exchange market and the encouragement of exports, although it led toa 
sudden rise in external purchases which fostered inflation. The controlled exchange rate was applied 
to transactions linked with debt payments, to basic imports and to exports (that is, around 80% of 
current account transactions), while the free exchange rate was applied to the remaining imports, 
tourism and other transactions in the free market. !9 


Table 16 


MEXICO: OPEN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN THE 
MAIN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(Percentages) 
—_—_— EES 
1981 1982 
1979 1980 SS ae 


México City yt A eee, eee eee ee ee MY PN ee 
Guadalajara 3.7 9.0 62, 5.8 58 65 Aa FSS le ee ee 
Monterrey 9 9.2 45 48 4257534." 435-42 G2, Gs Spat tee 


Source: Ministry of Programming and the Budget and the General Statistical Office. 


7 : oo; main ae for this rise appear to have been the decline in employment in contruction, manufacturing and commerce (330 000, 
22 and 100 000 people, respectively), whereas the increase in agriculture appears to have involved somewhat fewer than 200 000 people 
In fact, until March a third “special” exchange rate persisted, at which mexdollars” (dollar deposits in Mexican banks) were bse, d 
into national currency. As from that month the “special” rate was made equal to the “controlled” rate. : 
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Pan ie eH Table 17 


MEXICO: EVOLUTION OF THE EXCHANGE RATE AND PRICES 


Official exchange 


: Parity Ratio between 
rate” erga ee exchange ~ official and parity 
(pesos per dollar) rate exchange rate prices 
eT ay tC NGTSOTD AR pg Luo T xT Wr RE 
mon trolled” “> Mexico” 96 grates | G/M =O) 5 = 6y~ (2/5) =) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1978 DLtT 100.0 100.0 BD 100.0 
1979 22.80 118.3 112.6 Zoe 95.3 
1980 22.99 147.2 128.4 26.10 87.9 
1981 24.51 183.3 140.2 Ze h 82.3 
1982 57.18 286.1 143.0 45.56 125.5 
I 34.37 22233 142.6 35.50 96.8 
II 46.78 256.9 142.7 40.99 114.1 
Ill 67.42 59.75 305.8 143.3 48.59 138.8 123.0 
IV 80.13 55.91 359.2 143.4 57.03 140.5 98.0 
1983° 150.26 120.17 593.2 144.8 93.28 161.1 128.8 
I 148.72 102.39 465.0 143.5 73.78 201.6 138.8 
I] 148.62 114.16 564.2 144.1 89.15 166.7 128.1 
Il 148.39 126.10 636.8 145.3 SRS) 148.7 126.4 
Iv‘ 155.30 138.02 706.9 146.0 110.24 140.9 a5) 2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Banco de México. 
“Average in the period. "As from August 1982 a dual exchange type was adopted, first known as “preferential” and then as 
“controlled”. “Provisional figures. 


The tempo of the sliding scale of the “controlled” exchange rate was constant throughout the 
year and amounted to a devaluation of 49% —lower, in fact, than the inflation differential— while 
the “free” rate remained constant until the end of September, when it began to depreciate daily by the 
same amount as the “controlled” rate. Hence the “free” rate closed the year with a devaluation of 
nearly 9%, reaching a quotation of 163 pesos per dollar. Thus the gap between the two rates was 
reduced from 55% at the end of 1982 to 12% one year later. 

Although domestic inflation was considerably higher than the shifting of the two exchange 
rates, the initial level of undervaluation was such that at the end of 1983 there was still no need to 
accelerate the daily tempo of the sliding scale, which would only have increased uncertainty about the 
exchange trend and inflationary expectations (see table 17).?° 

This policy led to an improvement in the control of the exchange market, the virtual 
disappearance of the domestic parallel market, the minimization of the presence of foreign money- 
changing agencies and a rebuilding of reserves. Foreign exchange availability in the banking system 
gradually strengthened and their supply to corporations and individuals began to return to normal. 

Thus, it was possible to isolate, to a certain extent and temporarily, the domestic interest rate 
from those prevailing in the exterior. In order to promote savings —and thereby financial 
intermediation, which had declined in 1982—, as well as to avoid luxury consumption, passive rates 
were set at nominally high levels. However, as high inflation persisted, real rates remained positive 
only in certain months. 

The average procurement cost, whose annual average was 55%, was therefore lower than 
inflation. Even so, active rates ranged between 76% and 100%, that is, at high levels, even in real 
terms. 2! Thus, the rise in credit cost constituted a restrictive instrument in addition to the effects of 
general economic stagnation. 


. tage 
20 These undervaluation margins refer in table 17 to a parity rate of purchasing power that, given its limitations, should only be taken as 


an indication. a 
21 This refers to “effective” active rates, that is, those including expenditures and various commissions related to credit openings. 
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Besides the restoration of control over the exchange market, the monetary policy was subject to 
minor pressures as the public sector deficit was reduced, the international monetary reserves were 
rebuilt and the demand for credit diminished. eee 

Currency outside banks recorded an extremely limited nominal growth (42 %), implying areal 
contraction of 25%. This behaviour resulted from a real reduction in the monetary base because the 
financing needs of the public sector decreased. The multiplier also diminished. Furthermore, with 
respect to demand deposits, the persistence of strong inflationary pressures led the public to maintain 
reduced balances or to transfer them to longer-term instruments. Thus, the real contraction in these 
balances amounted to 20% with respect to those of December 1982 (see table 18). 

The banking system as a whole procured resources in the amount of 3 700 billion pesos, thus 
reaching a balance of 9.700 billion pesos, 60% more than in 1982, which in real terms amounted toa 
fall of 15%. In fact, the 1982 devaluations distorted financial statistics by inflating foreign currency 
balances, thereby concealing the reduced intermediation operations of the banking system, which was 
not corrected in the last year. 

During 1983 the commercial banks procured resources for nearly 1 600 billion pesos, as a 
consequence of the aforesaid interest rates, the impossibility for individuals to place deposits in 
foreign currency in Mexican banks, and the ban on capital expatriation, although this did not imply 
that there existed a greater savings capacity in the country. Rather, the lack of investment or 
expansion projects among enterprises in the face of depressed markets gave rise to large surplus 
resources which were placed in time instruments, in CETES and in variable income securities. 

Among the factors of expansion, international monetary reserves trebled in terms of pesos 
after having reached extremely low levels in the former period. In contrast, the credit granted by the 
banking system suffered a real decline of 20% because: i) the government credit demand was more 


Table 18 


MEXICO: MONETARY BALANCE 


End-year balance 


(billions of pesos) Growth rates 


1981 1982 1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Money 612 992 1 409 33.5 32.8 62.1 42.0 
Currency outside banks 282 504 683 30.0 44.7 78.7 3555 
Demand deposits 330 488 726 36.2 24.1 47.9 48.8 
Factors of expansion 3 124 7 070 11 149 35.4 52.4 126.3 57.7 
Net international reserves 132 274 807 31.4 41.9 107.6 194.5 
Domestic credit Zn 6 796 10 342 35.6 52.9 127.2 a2 
Government 1 214 3 648 5. 546 30.8 68.1 200.5 52.0 
Official institutions 580 1579 2 406 332 Sy Ors 172.4 52.4 
Private sector 1 198 1 569 2 390 41.0 38.3 30.9 pia 
Factors of absorption 2 512 6 078 9 740 36.0 58.1 142.0 60.3 
National currency 1 383 3 034 tok 44.4 525 119.4 75.8 
Quasi-money 312 767 1119 42.4 32.8 145.9 45.9 
Time instruments 684 1 390 2 607 42.1 62.1 103.1 87.6 
Miscellaneous liabilities 387 877 1 606 50.6 54.8 127.0 83.1 
Foreign currency 27D 3 466 5 316 28.9 67.3 er. 53.4 
Quasi-money 88 a7 49 50.0 54.4 -58.6 533 
Time instruments 268 136 84 34.3 95.6 -49.4 -38.4 
Long-term external 7 
liabilities 822 3 041 4739 27.4 69.8 269.8 55.8 
Other liabilities 97 252 444 18.3 i 159.8 76.2 
Other items (net) -146 -422 -908 Deal 82.5 189.0 115.2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Banco de México. 
Provisional figures. Including the Federal Government, state and municipal authorities and the Federal District Department. 
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} ; 
bes, iw End-year balance 


Growth rates 


MEXICO 
BH beipszncn Ian rh > ESL Pe ee aia 7 : : r 
Hoe fi Szsoradii sare yh sel oo Drwe a pe nz ay : 
eg a9 MEXICO: BANK CREDIT RECEIVED BY ENTERPRISES _ 
J 


(billions of pesos) 

1981 1982-1983”. 1980 1981- 1982 1983? 
Total, bors 1 666 2 855 4 619 37.7 AR5— 114 61.8 
Primary activities 242 385 564 46.3 36.7 59.1 46.9 

Agriculture 219 311 430 46.8 34.4 42.0 38.3 

_ Mining and others 2 74 134 40.0 64.3 2217, 81.1 
3 - Industry 654 1 462 2 154 35.4 43.7 123.5 47.3 

Fuels 179 599 875 63.4 54.3 234.6 46.1 

Manufacturing 386 751 1 126 29.8 43.0 94.6 49.9 

Construction 89 112 153 20 29.0 25.8 36.6 
Low-cost housing 49 48 142 13:3 44.1 -2.0 195.8 
Services and other activities 407 647 1 274 32.9 41.8 59.0 96.9 
Commerce 314 313 485 48.6 51.0 -0.3 55.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the Banco de México. 

“Including public and private enterprises. Excluding Central Bank financing. "Provisional figures. 


moderate than in 1982, owing to a reduction in the fiscal deficit and an increase in financing through 
treasury certificates (CETES); ii) the revision of prices and tariffs of goods and services supplied by 
State corporations allowed them a greater amount of their own resources to meet their operating 
costs, and iii) investments were restricted. 

The credit demand of the private sector also shrank by 20%. This drop was not due to an 
intrinsic resource shortage —since in fact there was a surplus in loanable funds in commercial banks 
estimated at nearly 400 billion pesos— but to a sharp fall in demand owing to high interest rates, 
difficult financial conditions in several enterprises and lower investment. 

Within the real contraction suffered by credit oriented through commercial and development 
banks, the activities which endured most constraints were agriculture, construction, commerce and 
manufactures, whereas the electrical industry as services were less affected. In contrast, low-cost 
housing was definitively favoured, in spite of absorbing a modest share of resources (see table 19). 

Despite the difficulties experienced by the banking system for placing its procured resources, 
which greatly exceeded those granted, it obtained significant profits in its first year of operation. This 
was partly due to the fact that it placed its surpluses in CETES or in the Banco de México, obtaining 
acceptable returns. 

Mention must be made of the activity of the Bolsa Mexicana de Valores (Mexican Stock 
Exchange), which, as in 1978, showed an unusual growth by effecting operations in the amount of 
6 200 billion pesos, 166% over those of 1982. Fixed income securities accounted for 98 % of the total, 
of which 87% were CETES and 13% trade stocks, liabilities and petrobonds. CETES transactions 
amount to 5 300 billion pesos, 204% more than in the preceding year, a dynamism resulting from 
their advantages as regards liquidity and return. In contrast, the issuance of petrobonds was less 
successful. The fact that the stock exchange agencies are the only intermediaries for issuing to the 
public several of these instruments —mainly CETES— has granted them a higher degree of 
competitiveness than the banking system in the procurement of resources. 

In addition to trade stocks and bank acceptances which allowed corporations to mobilize fresh 
resources, the stock exchange had at its disposal a new procurement instrument in the form of bank 
compensation bonds, which were issued in order to reimburse stockholders of nationalized banks the 
value of their shares by means of nominative securities at 100 pesos each, over a ten-year term, with 
three years of grace for the principal and seven equal amortization payments, on annuities due. The 
interest rate, payable quarterly, is equivalent to the maximum for quarterly time deposits. The first 
banks compensated in September recorded shares in the amount of 72 billion pesos, a fourth of which 
were transacted in the stock exchange in the remaining months. 
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As regards variable income securities —which represented barely 2% of the total transacted in 
the stock exchange—, their accrued amount rose by 206%, owing to the dramatic increase in prices of 
most shares, which had remained extremely depressed since 1980, when they suffered a sharp drop. 
Thus, the quotation index moved from an average of 670 points in December 1982 to 2 200 a year 
later. se 
In view of its influence on the economy, reference must be made to the financing granted 
through development trust funds, which provided a selective support in the amount of 468 billion 
pesos —54% more, in nominal terms, than in 1982— implying a real contraction of 18%. Significant 
among them were Trust Funds Instituted in Relation to Agriculture (FIRA), the Fund for Export 
Promotion (FOMEX), the Fund for Industrial Equipment (FONE!) and others. The Fund for Bank 
Transactions and Discounts for Housing (FOV!) had a leading role in the growth of credit granted, 
since it provided financing for 32 billion pesos (106% more than in 1982) for the construction of 
around 32 000 dwellings. 

Finally, among the-significant legal changes which attected the banking system as a wnole tne 
law regulating the public service of banking and credit was outstanding. This law, which came into 
force in January 1983, establishes that banking services are to be provided by national credit 
associations and by national credit institutions constituted by the government, given the 
expropriation of banks. Likewise, it provides that the subscription of 66% of shares (Series A) 
belongs solely to the government and the remaining 34% (Series B) may be subscribed by any public 
sector body or any natural or legal person of Mexican nationality, and for no more than 1% of the 
capital of each society. 

This law was the basis for restructuring the banking system and paying compensations to the 
previous bankers. With respect to the former, in transforming private and mixed institutions into 
national credit associations, their number was reduced from 60 to 29. As regards the latter, bank 
compensation bonds were issued, which, as noted earlier, are negotiable in the stock exchange under 
the terms described. Finally, the Banco de México established a trust fund for bank compensation 
payments. 


b) Fiscal policy 

In 1983, the rehabilitation of public finance was a priority objective of economic policy within 
the framework of the Immediate Economic Reorganization Programme launched in December 1982. 
The financial deficit of the public sector in the preceding year accounted for nearly 18% of the gross 
domestic product, and the purpose was to reduce it to 8.5%. This goal, which was almost achieved, 
since the year closed with 8.7%, is also included in the Extended Facility Agreement for three years 
subscribed with the IMF, in which the said percentage is to be reduced to 5.5 % in 1984, and to 3.5% in 
1985 (see table 20). 

Despite the enormous burden of the internal and external debt service, the goals of 1983 were 
able to be fulfilled as a result of two facts: a reduction in current public expenditure and, especially, in 
investment, and an increase in fiscal income, not so much because of higher taxes, but because of an 
active review of prices and tariffs of goods and services provided by the public sector. To this was 
added the relief implied by the deferment of amortization payments on the renegotiated external debt 
and the reduction of exchange losses, absorbed by the federal government, which had greatly affected 
public expenditure in 1982. 

Total public expenditure amounted to 7 300 billion pesos, representing a real contraction of 
13% against that of 1982. In fact, this was the main policy instrument, not only for anti-inflationary 
purposes, but as a means of alleviating pressures exerted by external purchases on the balance of 
payments. Its amount was subject to non-inflationary domestic financing possibilities and to a 
maximum external indebtedness of US$ 5 billion which, as noted, was not fully utilized. As regards 
the budget, amortization and interest payments on the external and domestic public debt constituted 
a major entry —2 800 billion pesos, that is, nearly 40% of total expenditure— and diverted funds 
which might have been used in investment expenditure in order to maintain productive plant and 
employment. 

During the year the guidelines of the new administration were followed. These aimed at 
strengthening the public sector and not necessarily expanding it, but attempting to improve its 
efficiency. Thus, additional recruitments in the federal government and inthe majority of semi-State 
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Bakers Table 20 


MEXICO: PUBLIC SECTOR INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 
RELATION TO THE GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


(Percentages) 


1981 1982_ 1983" 
AEE Ee ee, ee Lacs 
_ Expentiture 40.9 46.9 41.7 
Federal Government 22.9 et oS 251 
Institutions and enterprises 
subject to budgetary control 177 16.0 ites) 
PEMEX bbe, (fe) 6.2 
Others 8.2 8.5 Wer 
Institutions and enterprises not 
subject to budgetary control’ 2.3 2.4 27 
Income 4 30.2 33.9 
Federal Government 16.1 16.3 18.5 
Institutions and enterprises 
subject to budgetary control 10.1 L227 14.1 
PEMEX x7 6.0 8.0 
Others 6.4 6.7 6.1 
_ Institutions and enterprises not 
subject to budgetary control” LS 1:2 13 
Total deficit 132 16.7 7.8 
Extrabudgetary and financial 
intermediation deficit 13 0.9 0.9 
Financial deficit of the public sector 14.5 17.6 8.7 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit. 
“Provisional figures. Includes: Federal District Department, Altos Hornos de México, Teléfonos de México and the Metro. 


agencies and corporations were avoided —the State even made some transfers— and an austere 
remuneration policy was introduced which affected all public services. 

Total current expenditure of the public sector —nearly 6 000 billion pesos— suffered a real 
reduction of 11%, caused mainly by a decrease of 28% in remunerations, since both interest payments 
and current transfer increased by 30% and 15%, respectively. Capital expenditure —1 300 billion 
pesos— contracted even more (-36%), mainly due to a fall of 50% in public works and to lower 
investments by PEMEX and the Federal District Department. 

The promotion of projects with low import content was attempted, since they generate 
employment, increase the supply of goods and services in the short run and support rural 
development. In the budget, priority was granted to social welfare and communications at the 
expense of industry and fuels, as well as to fishing and administrative expenditure, including defence. 

PEMEX, whose investment was over one-fourth of the total, diminished its capital expenditure 
by 40%, limiting itself to exploration activities and the reactivation of certain important projects. 

Federal government expenditure amounted to 4 600 billion pesos, that is, 63% of total 
expenditure, implying a real reduction of 16% with respect to that of 1982. This was also due to a 
greater contraction in capital expenditure (-27%) than in current expenditure (-13%). As shown in 
table 21, the major real drops were in remunerations and other capital expenditure. 

The public sector procured resources totalling 5 900 billion pesos, a slight increase of 1% 
against those obtained in the preceding year, but an appreciable increase in the income coefficient, 
which rose from 30% to 34%. PEMEX absorbed the-greatest growth (21%, in real terms) by its 
domestic sales (because price increases were higher than the drop in volume), as well as by an increase 
in exports as measured in pesos. The resources of the national railways rose by 6% owing toa tariff 
review. The other agencies and corporations, in contrast, recorded lower incomes owing toa sharp 
drop in their sales —as was the case with FERTIMEX and, to a lesser extent, with CONASUPO— or to 
tariff reviews which were deferred as for example, in the electric sector. Generally speaking, the scant 
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_ 4, Current ea peeiiee 
_ Wages and salaries 
Other current expenditure 


5. Current savings (1 - 4) 


6. Capital expenditure — 
Real investment 
Other capital expenditure 


7. Total expenditure (4 + 6) 


8. Budgetary deficit or 
surplus (3 - 7) 


9. Account not under 
budgetary control 


10. Total deficit or surplus (8 + 9) 


11. Financing of the deficit 
Net increase of debt 
Domestic 
Banco de México 
Others 
External 
Variation in available resources 


Ratios 

Current savings/capital expenditure 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 

Tax revenue/GDP 

Total expenditure/GDP 

Fiscal deficit/GDP 

Domestic financing/deficit 
External financing/deficit 


Soa 
597° 


159 
438 


83, 
206 


172 
34 
803 


-121 


15.2 


oF 
712 


10 


381 
334 
wea Fi) 


1 318 


-370 


Percentages 


-136.6 
44.1 
15.1 
28.2 
12.4 
83.7 
16.3 


ce de) 


os lees 


205.8 204.3 


Se 


202.3 aes 
202305 | 193.7 4 


196.3 193.0 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit and the Banco de México. 


“Provisional figures. 
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MEXICO 
economic activity largely neutralized the anticipated increment in income stemming from rises in 
_ prices and tariffs. : 

Without the fiscal resources that the federal government obtains from PEMEX (1 200 billion 

pesos), the total amount would have shrunk by over 20%, in spite of fiscal modifications made at the 
beginning of the year. Its total income amounted to 3 200 billion pesos, which is equivalent to a real 

increase of 2% with respect to 1982. ie 

4 Significant among the fiscal modifications were the rise in the rate of the value added tax (IVA), 

from 10% to 15%, and the reduction to 6% of the 10% tax which formerly applied to processed foods 

4 


and medicines. In addition, a rate of 20% on luxury items was established. An overall emphasis was 
_ laid on curving tax evasion. Anonymity in respect of stocks representing corporate capital was 
4 abolished and the rate of income tax was reformed by reducing the tax on lower-income strata, though 
also establishing a 10% surcharge on income tax for 1983. 
BS ts However, owing to the fall in economic activity and, therefore, in the taxable base, tax revenue 
_ grew at a lower rate than expected. Furthermore, direct taxes experienced a sharp contraction, which 
in real terms reached 24%, as a result of the reduction in real wages, and the losses or lower profits of 
many enterprises. In contrast, indirect taxes showed a real expansion of 16%, introducing new 
regressive elements into the tax system. The growth of tax revenue on foreign trade reached 13%, 
thanks to petroleum exports, although it was artificially increased by exchange effects. The strong 
decline in imports had the opposite effect. 

In short, the consolidated financial deficit of the public sector rose to 1 500 billion pesos, that is, 
it experienced a real contraction of 55% against the deficit of 1982 (1 700 billion). It was partly 

_ financed with additional external indebtedness amounting to US$ 4.4 billion (510 billion pesos) and 
the remainder with domestic financing. Within the latter, credit granted by the Banco de México 
amounted to 900 billion and that obtained by means of CETES and petrobonds, to a little over 100 
billion. These certificates constituted an extremely dynamic instrument for the procurement of non- 
inflationary resources. 

As regards the federal government, its deficit amounted to 1 400 billion pesos, that is, 40% less 
than in 1982, in real terms. This sum was covered with funds from the Banco de México for 
782 billion and from other domestic resources for 135 billion pesos. Besides, external loans were 
obtained for 500 billion pesos (see table 21). 

Given the large amounts of tranfers and shares granted by the federal government to the semi- 
State sector, this became the chief generator of over 90% of the total deficit. ?? In any event, in 1983 
the efforts made to correct disequilibria in many agencies and corporations produced results. 
Particularly outstanding was the case of PEMEX which, for the first time in ten years, obtained a 
positive balance of 800 billion pesos, although with a reduced investment programme. 


- 


is i i in thi i inancial disequilibrium which the 
22]¢ is important to point out in this connection that the federal government assumed the huge financi eq 


Federal District Department had accrued over the years. 
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1. Generai economic trends: Introduction and summary 


The evolution of the Nicaraguan economy in 1983 was dominated by problems of security and 
defence. It is difficult, therefore, to evaluate it adequately with the usual methodology of economic 
analysis. In fact, the particularly adverse effect on Nicaragua of the conditions created by the 


_~ international economy was aggravated by a permanent harassment and state of siege which forced 


the authorities to divert their attention increasingly from other problems and to allocate greater 
resources to defence. These circumstances explain the opposing trends of the economy in 1983: a 
major expansion of production and employment, profound financial imbalances (both internal and 
external), and a fall in private per capita consumption. 

Thus, the gross domestic product grew by more than 5% in 1983 (see table 1), mainly asa result 
of three factors: the growth of agriculture, the reactivation of construction and the inflow of external 
resources. 

In the agricultural sector the main feature was the increase of 28% in the area sown with cotton, 
which accounts for a third of the expansion in agricultural production. The reactivation of 
construction, for its part —because of its impact on employment and especially its effects on the 
industrial branches which supply it— helped to generate at least one-third of the growth in 
manufacturing output. Finally, the inflow of external resources also influenced the growth of the 
product, despite the fact that in 1983 the country had no access to medium- and long-term credits 
from the leading multilateral financial agencies —the World Bank and the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American Development Bank— nor from the United States bilateral official 
organizations. Thus, the net capital inflows exceeded US$ 500 million, which was more than seven 
times the amount of the net payments of profits and interest, thus placing Nicaragua in a different 
position from that of the rest of the Latin American economies. 

Close on 45 % of the positive balance on the capital account originated in the net loans received, 
although these totalled 12% less than the average for the period 1980-1982. The renegotiation of the 
maturities of the external debt for 1983 —including the capitalization of part of the interest payable 
during the year— provided another 45 % and reduced the payments of interest and amortization on 
the global external debt to 35% of the value of the exports of goods and services, as against 46% in 
1982. Finally, grants of foodstuffs and especially of intermediate goods for manufacturing, coupled 
with the creation of new lines of credit for acquiring raw materials, also contributed to the expansion 
of production. 

The economic reactivation was influenced, on the demand side, by the expansion of public 
consumption and the increment in the physical volume of exports, achieved as a result of the excellent 
coffee crop and the increases in cotton production which occurred during the 1982/1983 cycle. In 
contrast, the terms of trade suffered a further drastic fall for the sixth year running. Thus, as may be 
seen from figure 1, the gross income once again grew less than the product and there was a marked 
contraction of domestic saving, which was already very low. 

The relative economic dynamism of 1983 and the recruitment for defence led to an 
improvement in the employment situation. The sectors which absorbed most labour were agriculture 
—as a result of an increase of 9% in the area sown— and government, where the value added also 
rose by 9%. 

The advances mentioned were overshadowed in more than one sense by the imbalance created 
by the demands of security, especially in view of certain significant lags in production. Thus, there has 
not been the time or the resources to correct the disequilibria associated with the events of 1979 and 
the basic structural faults of the economy, which have heightened the effects of the international crisis 
and the abnormal situation of the country. Indeed, in some cases these maladjustments have become 


even more acute. 
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In this connection, there was a continuance of the acute scarcity of foreign exchange, which 
ultimately reflected the high and persistent trade imbalance. For example, in the last four years the 
trade deficit averaged 47% of imports of goods and services and the terms of trade fell by 28%, or 
48% if 1977 is taken as the base year. This deterioration was mainly reflected in what might be called 
a structural trade deficit, so that it was necessary to continue assigning high priority to exports. This 
had already been manifest in 1983, a year in which the physical volume of exports of goods rose by 
around 19%. Nevertheless, this increase was offset by the fall in the international prices of coffee and 
sugar, to such an extent that the current value of external sales was one of the lowest of the last decade. 

As regards domestic financial imbalances, the fiscal deficit increased considerably. This 
occurred despite the notable increment in tax revenue achieved through the raising of the rates of 
indirect taxes —especially on gasoline— owing to the greater flexibility of these to price rises and the 
increased fiscal control and better organization of income-tax collection. Consequently, the sole cause 
of the considerable rise in the deficit was the very marked growth of public expenditure. More than 


NICARAGUA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Table 1 


1978 1979 ~~ 1980 1981 1982  1983° 
A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market prices 
(millions of 1970 dollars) 1 155 850 935 984 ke Pa 8 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 2.62 2.69 LTT 2.86 2.96 3.06 
Per capita gross domestic product 
(1970 dollars) 442 316 337 344 329 335 
Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 
Gross domestic product -7.8 -26.4 10.0 Be -1.2 55 
Per capita gross domestic product -10.3 -28.5 6.7 2.0 -4.4 1.8 
Real gross national income -12.0 -29.6 11.7 29 -3.2 Sp 
Terms of trade (goods and services) -12.0 -11.7 -6.1 -12.7 -8.5 -10.3 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 0.1 -6.7 -26.4 10.1 -17.7 -0.7 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services -21.8 -22.3 77.9 14.1 -20.0 Su 
Consumer prices 
December-December 4.3 70.3 24.8 oe2 222 373° 
Variation between annual averages 4.6 48.2 5:5 23.9 24.8 30.94 
Money 5.7 85.8 29.0 24.3 23.0 57.8 
Wages and salaries* -1.6 28.0 15.0 25.7 8.9 0.7 
Unemployment rate’ 14.5 22.9 18.3 15.9 18.5 17.5 
Current income of government -9.7 16.7 1912 D2 28.3 38.8 
Total expenditure of government 6.8 -9.3 113.4 oa 37) et 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure of government’ 50.7 36.5 28.9 35.9 aT 43.5 
Deficit/gross domestic product 1313 8.4 11.6 13.6 20.0 
Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 
Trade balance (goods and services) 62 162 -414 -492 -381 -430 
Balance on current account -34 90 -501 -571 -512 -521 
Balance on capital account -49 -85 345 657 578 591 
Variation in net international reserves -83 9 -188 111 ve 70 
External debt® 961 1 131 157954 24GB, s0n23797s yd SSS 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“Preliminary figures. Gross national product plus terms-of-trade effect. 
November 1982 to January-November 1983. 
‘Percentages. 


I ’ ; “November 1982 to November 1983. “January- 
anu Nominal wages and salaries of members of the Nicaraguan Social Security Institute. 
Disbursed medium and long-term external public debt. 
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of this expansion ori inated in the increase in current expenditure, especially through the 

>wth in defence requirements and the extension of social expenditure. There was likewise a 

tantial increase in capital expenditure. Apart from the sharp rise in real investment, there was a 

rked expansion in indirect investment, in the form of capital subsidies disbursed by the central 

government to finance the investments of the State enterprises. Thus the central government 
assumed | the functions of financial intermediary, which notably increased its imbalances and 
heightened the need to apply new adjustments. In an attempt to solve this problem and to centralize 

_ the process of capital accumulation the Fondo Nicaragiiense de Inversiones (N icaraguan Investment 

Fund) was created in December 1983. —— 

got Thus, in 1983 the fiscal deficit represented close on 20% of the gross domestic product: almost 

_ twice the 1982 percentage.' Half this deficit was financed by money issues from the Central Bank. 

_ This caused a disproportionate expansion of the means of payment, which in its turn gave impetus to 

_ inflation. 

7 Perhaps the most acute problem in 1983, together with the tasks of defence, was the periodic 

_ shortage of basic consumer goods, in consequence of the low agricultural output of 1982 and the lack 

_ of foreign exchange to remedy this shortage with imports. This gave rise to a new phenomenon, 

_ especially in the city of Managua: the existence of two different prices for the same goods, which 
reflected a process of speculation facilitated by the increase in the money supply. The scarcity of food 
and the high financial liquidity were decisive factors in the upsurge of inflation which occurred in 
1983. This was particularly intense in the second half of the year, reaching 37% as between 
November 1982 and the same month in 1983.? 

_. The aforesaid rise in prices particularly affected wage-earners, since a very restrictive wage 
policy continued to be applied. Thus, real average wages went down by 18% in rural areas and 25% in 
the towns. However, the loss of purchasing power varied between the different strata of the 
population because of the subsidies and price controls applied by the Government — including the use 

_ of ration cards— for a minimum basket of consumer goods, with a view to safeguarding the 
purchasing power of the lower-income groups. 

In keeping with the foregoing, private consumption once again diminished, but at a much lower 
rate than in 1982 and 1981, although per capita consumption of the goods considered basic increased.3 
The fall in overall private consumption reflected not only the decline in average real wages but also 
the meagre agricultural output in 1982, the restrictions on imports of goods, associated with the 
scarcity of foreign exchange, and the structure of the increase in production in 1983, since more than 
half of this growth was concentrated in export lines and intermediate goods and, in the case of the 
manufacturing sector, only a third of the expansion occurred in consumer goods. 

The intensification of the external harassment, manifested inter alia by various armed frontier 
skirmishes, acts of sabotage against the economic infrastructure and, in general, tensions which had 
repercussions in the diplomatic and economic fields,‘ forced the authorities to assign high priority to 
defence and security. This circumstance, linked with the lines of action required for the fulfilment of 
the basic postulates of the revolutionary process, contributed to the application of an economic policy 
distinct from the adjustment policies applied in other Latin American countries. This in its turn 
accounts for some of the phenomena —economic dynamism with financial imbalances— which 
characterized the Nicaraguan economy in 1983. 

Economic policy was basically directed towards the achievement of three objectives: to 
reactivate production and accumulation; to improve the distribution of income; and to reduce 
inflation and the external and internal financial imbalances. The simultaneous achievement of these 
objectives obviously raised some problems, and in the course of the year there was a subtle change of 
emphasis. Thus, after having assigned priority to activities concerned with the reactivation of 
production, towards the end of the year the Government paid more attention to the disequilibria 


mentioned above.° 


‘Ut should be noted that the gross domestic product, at current prices, is probably undervalued, owing to the fact that the implicit deflator 
of the product rose in recent years at much lower rates than those of the consumer price index. By way of example, whereas in 1983 the deflator 
rose by 14%, the annual variation of consumer prices reached 31%. If the implicit prices of the product were in effect underestimated, this would 
explain the high ratio of the fiscal deficit to the product, along with the high tax burden. wities 

It may also have been indirectly influenced by the price of the dollar in the parallel (illegal) market, which rose significantly. 

‘It is estimated that the consumption of basic goods increased by 5%, while that of goods considered “non-basic” fell by 27%. 

4An example of this was the reduction of the sugar quota in the United States market. my gp 

‘See, for example, Gobierno de Reconstruccién Nacional de Nicaragua, Lineamientos de politica econdémica 1983-1988. September 1983. 
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Figure 1 
NICARAGUA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Gross domestic product4 


Urban unemployment 


Consumer prices® 
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Net capital movement® 


— **, ° . : : Trade balance® 


Balance on current account® Net factor payments® 


30 Interest 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official information. 
4Annual growth rate. bAnnual average rate for the whole country. Percentage 
variation from December to December. dNovember 1982 - November 1983. €Millions of 
dollars. fPercentages. 
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____ As regards the first aspect, public sector investment —both of the central government and the 
‘State enterprises— in machinery and equipment was increased and there was a special reactivation of 
_ construction. Production was fomented by giving priority to the agricultural sector through the fixing 
_ of a policy of guaranteed prices and greater attention to its credit needs, and through investments in 
the sector. The policy of guaranteed prices, combined with multiple exchange rate mechanisms to 
_ ensure reasonable profitability for the producers of the main export items, together with the credit 
_ policy (which in the case of cotton and coffee took care of 100% of the needs), facilitated the increase 
_ in the physical volume of exports. The policy of expansion of public expenditure and that of external 
_ financing were also important factors in the growth of investment and production. 
: To improve the distribution of income, various instruments were used. The main ones were the 
_ fixing and control of prices of the basic consumer items; the granting of subsidies in respect of the 
_ consumption of basic goods and services; the expansion of social expenditure; the rise in the levels of 
_ employment through the growth of production; the fixing of interest rates subsidized for the priority 
sectors, and the restructuring of the internal debt of small producers. The effects of all these measures 
were weakened by the wage policy, which drastically reduced real wages. 

Finally, the anti-inflationary measures were less successful than previously, which perhaps 

_ explains the growing anxiety of the authorities over this phenomenon as the year advanced. Measures 
such as the controls on prices and subsidies of basic goods and services and the increase in tax 
revenues with a view to diminishing the fiscal deficit had some success. But the shortage of basic 
consumer goods during some periods of the year on the one hand —owing to the lack of foreign 
exchange and the climatic conditions which affected the 1982/1983 productive cycle— and on the 
other the expansion of public expenditure which raised the fiscal deficit and led to a marked 
expansion of the means of payment, generated an inflationary process which intensified in the second 
half of the year. Moreover, as already indicated, it was not possible to reduce the deficit on the balance- 
of-payments current account, nor to moderate the domestic financial imbalances in relation to the 
preceding year. 

With regard to the action of the State, it should be noted that there was apparently an 
improvement in its capacity and experience in formulating and applying economic policies and in 
running the State enterprises. Examples of this were the renegotiation of the external debt, the 
greater control over the use of foreign exchange, and the flexibility achieved within a group of 
enterprises in the Area de Propiedad del Pueblo (the nationalized sector) for the solution of 
production problems deriving from the shortage of foreign exchange. 

To sum up, the Nicaraguan economy in 1983 showed contradictory results. Economic activity 
developed at a much more dynamic rate than that of most of the countries of the region, but there was 
nevertheless a persistence, and even an aggravation, of the profound imbalances and lags of previous 
years. All in all, despite the number of adverse factors —of economic and other origin— which the 
country had to face, perhaps the most striking feature is that some advances have been made, and that 
the obstacles encountered have not been greater. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


Despite the international recession and the other difficulties of economic and other origin 
mentioned above, the gross domestic product grew by more than 5% in 1983. This increase gave rise 
to a somewhat smaller expansion (4.8%) in total supply, since the volume of imports rose by only 3% 
because of the shortage of foreign exchange and the need to rationalize its use (see table 2). 

On the demand side, although the volume of exports of goods and services grew faster than that 
of domestic demand as a whole, the most dynamic elements were government consumption and gross 
fixed investment in construction. Thus, domestic demand increased by 4% and external sales by 8%, 
mainly owing to the increments in the production of coffee and cotton during the 1982/1983 cycle. 
For its part, public sector consumption rose by more than 15 %, basically because of the priority given 
by the authorities fo national defence and to the solution of critical social deficits. There was also a 
marked increase in gross fixed investment in the construction sector (16%). The effort in capital 
formation came mainly from the public sector, both from the central government and the enterprises 
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; Table 2 
NICARAGUA: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


a LL EE 
Millions of 


dollars at Bsssa‘eas Growth rates 
1970 prices 
1981 1982 19837 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Total supply PT FiP "17s" PIB im.6 1522 125.1 167 6.2 -6.8 4.8 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 984 973 1024 100.0 100.0 1000 10.0 35 -1.2 33 
Imports of goods and 
services” 328210250. ax! 25d) 26.6-1132:2 to 250072439 ign 89) 123.Helqgae 
Total demand TSOP 399° 9995S -1 8t 126.6 9 132.2 12571 16.7 6.2 -6.8 4.8 
Domestic demand 1067 1013 1055 1018 1104 1030 439.8 Ie Salar | 4.2 
Gross domestic investment 242 200 203 185- 167 19.8 -DRESAG EIS 1.4 
Gross fixed investment 221 179 181 163 145 17.6 139.8 62.8 -19.0 0.9 
Construction 57 43 50 6.3 Del 4.9 -180:2. 2: 2057-o 224 lee VSS 
Machinery 164 ~l36e! ih-=b- 00 9:5 12.2 122.6 e985. 407-1 Sad 
Changes in stocks 21 21 22 Ze 2:2 2.2 
Total consumption 825> +5 Gls 2852, 083.301 993.7 Boe. 9.9... 58. -16~.,49 
General government 267 313 361 95 252 35.25 54.9 2 13.40 16 Sas 
Private 558 500 491 73.8 68.5 48.0 2.8 -12.8 -104 -1.7 
Exports of goods and 
services” 245 210 226°. 24S Peel ee oe 56.0 20a aie 78 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures from the Nicaraguan Ministry of Planning. 
“Preliminary figures. The figures for imports and exports of goods and services were obtained from balance-of-payments data in 


current dollars, converted to constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for the purpose. 


Table 3 


NICARAGUA: FINANCING OF GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 


ii 


Average a 
1976-1980 1981 1982 1983 


Percentages of gross domestic investment’ 


1. Gross domestic investment 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2. Gross national saving (a + b + c) 63.9 222 13.6 15.2 
a) Gross domestic saving 89.4 46.7 56.9 53.0 
b) Net factor payments abroad‘ -23.8 -10.8 -22.2 9.7 
c) Terms-of-trade effect -1.8 -13.7 -21.1 28.1 
3. External saving 36.1 77.8 86.4 84.8 
Percentages of gross domestic product 
1. Gross domestic investment 139 23.1 18.1 17.4 
2. Gross national saving (a + b + c) 8.8 Dall 25 2.6 
a) Gross domestic saving 12.4 10.8 10.3 92 
b) Net factor payments abroad‘ 3.3 235 4.0 17 
c) Terms-of-trade effect 0.3 3.2 3.8 49 
3. External saving 5:1 18.0 15.6 14.8 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official statistics. 
“Preliminary figures. The original information in ex 


ressed in constant values, coincidi i i i 
: ' Pp! coinciding with those giv 
Including unrequited private transfers. 3 ‘OP Saestait 
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storage and) ba. >) 65 . 

cations — Me ore STalie PB ca-D8 A163. -60, 509. AQ. LB. 9.23 

379 “377 394 42.0 43 40.6 17.8 Ah OS AS 


amerce, financial 


itutions and insurance 181 173 17812205); 29.68) 18409069 S22 cuebe 29 


“Ownership of dwellings 4 45 46 #70 47 «47 01 47° 47° Al 
_ Community, social and 
_ personal services‘ 155 ese ae 1G. 1) 15.” AS. 2.6 4.5 
_ Government services 166" "111 121 fae = VS 125 i alae | 4.4 9.5 
1 Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning of Nicaragua. 
_ *Preliminary figures. ® As the individual activities and the total were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not 
correspond with the latter. “Includes restaurants, hotels and business services. 
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__ of the Area de Propiedad del Pueblo, since the private sector continued to show some reluctance to 
_ invest, which meant that gross fixed investment in machinery declined by almost 4%. Consequently, 
- the total gross fixed investment rose by barely 1%. 

4 External resources continued to account for the greater part (75 %) of investment finance (see 
‘table 3). Domestic saving, for its part, increased both as a source of this financing and in relation to 
the gross domestic product. At the same time, the positive effect which might have been produced on 
internal financing by the reduction in the net payments of services to the exterior —which between 
1982 and 1983 fell from 4% to less than 3% of the product— was almost entirely offset by a new 
deterioration in the terms of trade. Even so, gross national savings financed 25% of the gross 
domestic investment. 

: Private consumption fell for the third year running, the drop being particularly marked in the 
~ case of goods and services considered non-basic. Three factors contributed to this: first, the drastic 
’ contraction of real wages; second, the lack of foreign exchange which limited imports of consumer 
goods, especially durables; and, finally, the meagre domestic supply of basic foodstuffs recorded 
during certain periods of the year owing to the fall in agricultural production caused by the adverse 
climatic conditions of the previous year (see table 2). 
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d b) Evolution of the main sectors 


i) The general picture. Almost all the economic sectors except mining and electricity recorded 
positive growth rates in 1983. The goods-producing industries showed the greatest dynamism, with 
outstanding increases in the agricultural sector (10%), construction (8%) and manufacturing (5%) 
(see table 4). In contrast, production in basic services virtually stagnated, with growth of only 1%. 
Finally, the notable expansion of government services (10%) gave rise to an increase of almost 5% 
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under the heading of “other services”. All this contributed to a growth of over 5% in the gross 
domestic product, which more than made up for the slight decline of 1% suffered in 1982. 

ii) The agricultural sector. The growth in the agricultural sector was mainly due to crop- 
farming, since stock-raising stagnated, forestry recovered only slightly and fishing fell abruptly ° (see 
table 5). we 3 
In agriculture, both export products and those destined for domestic consumption displayed 
great dynamism. This was mainly due to three elements. First, there was an expansion of 19% in the 
area sown, especially that devoted to cotton, sesame, beans and sorghum. Second, the yields in crops 
such as maize, sorghum and sugar cane increased considerably owing to the better climatic conditions 
and to the progress made through the irrigation policy. Finally, various economic policy measures 
also encouraged production. The credit policy gave priority to the agricultural sector, to which greater 
resources were allocated and lower rates of interest granted than to the rest of the economic activities. 


Table 5 


NICARAGUA: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


mabe gee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee ee 
Growth rates? 


1970 1975 1980 1982 Oo 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of agricultural 


production 

(1970 = 100) 100.0 126.4 100.9 116.1 12731 © =17sieews 803. 4.3 oS 
Agriculture 100.0 1323 96.8 i209 138.59 >19.8 0254 Oar sd Ses 
Stock-raising 100.0 108.9 108.8 103.0 103.19 13.9 16S SS 0.1 


Production of the 
main crops* 


For export 
Cotton 67 358 =: 130 634 34790 67 086 81918 -61.0 106.1 6.5 224 
Coffee ; 37 466 48 625 56 200 62 963 66 242 -9.4 4.8 6.7 5.2 
Sugar cane 1 703 2 598 2 258 2 750 2750 .-96. BEG 3038 - 
Bananas 216-362 “171.502. 121°653°2-140 567123826) AAS 232 7-7 
Sesame 7 348 5 534 9 344 5 935 8437) -13.5> -2255 -31.3 68.4 
Havana tobacco 680 bE 1 588 F279 1542 283 -31.2 161 208 

For domestic 

consumption 
Maize 232510 191596 194182 177743 229235 142 18 -10.1 29:0 
Beans 54 884 49895 38 374 = 49 936 66.2060 = -1.9 42.5 8322525 
Rice 49 668 56 154 55. 247 91-249 . 94.578°...,300 .< 34.6.4.2%3 pay | 


Sorghum 59 783 60 872 90 174 56585 120886 466 -80 -31.8 113.7 
Blond tobacco is 1 814 2 041 1 388 3345. Ade ees -3.1 138.7 


Indicators of 
stock-raising 
Number of animals 


slaughtered 
Cattle® 310 325 372 311 336 
atele -7.1. -168 13.9 8.0 
Pigs ; 150 168 204 279 212 .-15.6 ZZ 14.8 -2.5 
Poultry 663 3 418 8 573 13 254 12663 =31.7, 377 19.2 -4.5 
Other promoan 
oy 377 433 348 315 301-169 -11.8 2.6 -4.4 
pgs . . 29 43 42-333 160° 344 Qe 
ORE ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 
“Preliminary figures. The growth rz r i o i 
tons. “Thousands of hea ai isis Grae Pe a fie ee Theta aaa 


‘According to official data, the aggregate value of fishing, which represented less than 0.5% of the total product, declined by 7% 
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_ Thus, in the cases of cotton and coffee 100% of their credit needs were catered for, compared with 
80% in the preceding year. Moreover, the adverse trend of the international prices of export lines was 
__ offset by the application of a system of multiple exchange rates and the fixing of guaranteed prices.’ 
_ In the lines destined for domestic consumption producer prices were likewise increased. The negative 
; effect of this Seen on the lower-income population was offset by the policy of subsidizing the 
~ consumption of basic goods. . 
_____ Among export products, the most outstanding increase was in cotton production, whose rise of 
_ 22% contributed a third of the growth of the crop farming subsector. Even so, however, the level 
_ feached represented only two-thirds of the production levels of the period 1975-1978. In contrast, 
_ although the rate of growth of the coffee crop was more moderate (5%), a record volume was 
_ achieved owing mainly to the better climatic conditions. 
The crops of products for domestic consumption also increased substantially. Those of sorghum 
and tobacco more than doubled, thus making up for the losses suffered in the two preceding years and 
reaching levels never before recorded. The bean crop, too, achieved a record level, while that of maize, 
_ with a growth rate of 33%, greatly exceeded the average volume registered in the period 1974-1978. 
. In fulfilment of the agrarian reform programme, 1983 saw the inclusion of a further 254 000 
manzanas,® which brought the total accumulated from the beginning of this programme to 518 000 
_ manzanas. Moreover, in 1983 titles of ownership were granted in respect of 339 000 manzanas, 
which benefited 13 918 families, the majority grouped in various forms of co-operatives. 

The stock-raising subsector practically stagnated. Although there was some growth in cattle- 
raising, this was offset by the falls in the production of pigs, poultry and dairy produce. This last was 
particularly affected by climatic problems, and declined by more than 4%. Moreover, a large part of it 
was devoted to cheese production, which diminished the supply of meat for public consumption. 

Production of pigs and poultry was affected, for its part, by the scarcity of foreign exchange 
—which limited the importation of inputs, with the ensuing fall in yields— and by the shortage of 
basic grains. Thus, pig-slaughtering went down by close on 3%, while poultry production declined 
by 5%. 

Despite the skirmishes taking place in the production zones, the extraction of timber rose 
slightly, mainly owing to the administrative reorganization of the sector. On the other hand, the 
fishing industry diminished by 7%. This was largely on account of the reduced catch of shrimps, due 
in its turn to the poor condition of the fishing fleet, the lack of inputs and the occurrence of hostilities 
in the Atlantic and especially in the Pacific. ; 

iii) Mining. Mining production contracted for the second year running in 1983, suffering a fall 
of 9% (see table 6). The greatest decline occurred in silver production, which went down by 32%, 
reaching barely a third of the volume recorded in 1980. At the same time, the output of gold fell by 
13%. The decline in both cases was due to the gradual depletion of the mines, the obsolescence of the 
machinery and the lack of equipment and spares to attend simultaneously to the tasks of production 
and prospection, so that ore of a lower metal content had to be used. Notwithstanding the decline in 
production, however, employment rose in the sector as a result of the increase in geological 
prospections. . 

iv) Manufacturing. The manufacturing sector expanded by almost 5%, more than making up 
for its decline of almost 2% in 1982. As a result, the value of manufacturing output was the highest 
recorded since 1975 (see table 7). 

If production is analysed by end-use, intermediate goods grew by 18% and represented two- 
thirds of the increase in the branches which expanded. There were high growth rates in intermediate 
goods destined for agriculture (17%), construction (23%) and manufacturing itself (14%). The rate 
was also high in the case of intermediate goods for transport, although these are of lesser importance. 

Production of manufactures for consumption, for its part, rose by 3% and represented a third of 
the growth of the branches which increased. The production of beverages and tobacco grew most (9% 
and 7%, respectively). In contrast, production of clothing and footwear stagnated, while that of 


foodstuffs fell by almost 2%. 


7For each export product, different combinations of exchange rates of 10 and of 28 cérdobas per dollar were fixed, according to the 
international price trends and internal costs. This mechanism has been in force since the beginning of 1982. 


8A manzana equals 0.7 hectares. 
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Value of manufacturing 
production 


By branches of origin 

Food 

Beverages 

Tobacco 

Textiles 

Footwear and clothing 
Wood and cork 

Furniture and fittings 

Paper and paper products 
Printing, publishing and 
related industries 

Leather and leather products 
Rubber products 

Chemicals and chemical products 
Petroleum products 
Non-metallic minerals 
Metal products 

Machinery in general, including 
electrical 

Transport equipment 
Miscellaneous 


Other indicators of 
manufacturing production 
Industrial consumption of 
electricity 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 
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_ NICARAGUA: INDICATORS OF MANTRAS TURINC Ha Zi eee 
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Thowsahas of cérdobas 
at 1958 prices —— 


*Preliminary figures. *In millions of kWh. 
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= 2 i ae ; Table 8 
NICARAGUA: INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


, Growth rates 


1975 - 1980 1982 1983° 
1981 1982 19837 
_ Area constructed 
_ (thousands of m?) 
Total 270 20 43 45 . 178.6 -21.1 4.4 
4 Dwellings 171 11 54 15 464.7 -14.4 -72.2 
Production of selected 
3 _ building materials 
Structural steel (tons) a 20 788 26 180 32 573 4.8 20.1 24.4 
Cement (thousands of tons) = 172 183 265 6.4 -0.3 44.8 
Paving stones for highways 
(thousands of units) 5 4021 5 649 9 864 “11:5 58.7 74.6 
a ee 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 
“Preliminary figures. 


The output of petroleum products contracted even more sharply (-10%), owing in part to the 
reduction of supplies coming from Venezuela under the San José Agreement (see table 7). 

Manufacturing output expanded basically owing to the impulse of the demand of other 
activities, such as construction and agriculture. It was an inward-looking expansion, since exports of 
non-traditional manufactures fell in relation to those of 1982. 

A further factor contributing to this dynamism in the manufacturing sector was the improved 
organization of the enterprises of the Area de Propiedad del Pueblo and the favourable response of 
the private sector to the economic policy incentives. There were even some investments by foreign 
enterprises in certain industrial branches, although these represented only a small proportion of the 
total capital formation in the sector. Finally, the growth of the manufacturing sector was helped by 
donations of intermediate products and the opening of credit lines to import inputs, which offset the 
restrictive effect of the scarcity of foreign exchange. 

v) Construction. The construction sector recovered in 1983 to such an extent that it registered 
8% growth. This had a positive effect on global demand, both because of the capacity of this sector to 
generate employment and through its purchases of inputs from the manufacturing sector. 

In contrast to what had happened in previous years, the construction industry engaged to a 
greater extent in infrastructure works, while housing construction suffered a considerable decline 
(-72%) (see table 8). The most important increases occurred in works linked with the poultry 
industry, and in particular in the programme of agrarian reform. The network of access roads was 
likewise increased and other works were carried out, especially for defence. 

vi) The other sectors. Energy production fell by almost 11% in 1983, largely owing to the 
marked fall (-43%) in hydroelectric generation (see table 9). This fall was due to climatic problems. 
Although the geothermal power station began to operate during the second half of the year, its 
production was insufficient to cover the deficit. Hence it was necessary to import energy from Costa 
Rica, under the Central American electrical interconnection programme.’ 


c) Employment and unemployment 


The growth of the gross domestic product helped to improve the employment situation to some 
extent, and there was a slight fall in open unemployment (see table 10). According to preliminary 
estimates, this reflected an increase of close on 5% in employment. The crop-farming subsector and 
the central government came to account for more than half of total employment in 1983. 

Notwithstanding this improvement, the unemployment rate remained very high (17.5%) and 
the structure of employment continued to suffer, with some variants, from a serious maladjustment: 


°Under the same system, Nicaragua acted as intermediary in the purchases by Honduras from Costa Rica. 
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on the one hand, because of the shortage of labour during the harvesting of the main export products, 
and, on the other, owing to the accumulation of labour surpluses in other periods of the year and the 
growth in the number of urban underemployed poorly fitted for crop-farming work. Although 
policies were applied with the aim of achieving more stable levels of employment throughout the 
year, the heavy military recruitment in 1983 caused distortions in employment. At the same time, the 
growth of informal trade, above all in the city of Managua, was a factor in a new rise in employment in 
the urban informal sector. 


3. The external sector 


In 1983 there was a further substantial deterioration in foreign trade. The terms of trade fell by 13%, 
causing an increase of the same proportion in the merchandise trade deficit. This made necessary a 
new process of renegotiation of the external debt, which, together with the former agreements, made 


Table 9 


NICARAGUA: ELECTRICITY INDICATORS 


Growth rates 


1970 1975 1980 1982. -1938 38 eee 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Total consumption 


(millions of kWh) 429 681 785 881 969 8.0 6.2 5.6 10.0 
Residential 104 132 205 251 271 41.3 17.1 4.6 8.0 
Commercial 54 61 68 68 74 20.9 = ec 8.8 
Industrial 179 258 242 275 307 7.1 17.8 -3.5 11.6 
Government 21 28 68 110 121 46.0 2 oe 10.0 
Public lighting 9 14 20 25 Zi 42.1 24.9 - 8.0 
Irrigation ii7/ 41 48 2 105 45.6 41.7 353 14.1 
Pumping 16 30 52 60 64 15.8 5.8 9.1 6.7 
Electricity wholesalers 29 117 82 - - -49.4 - - - 


Gross generation 
of power by type 


of station 

(millions of kWh) 509 821 977 970 864 12.4 3.4 40 -10.9 
Hydroelectric 276 355 484 412 234 30.6 0.2 -15.1 -43.0 
Thermal 233 466 482 543 532 -1.4 6.4 5.8 -2.0 
Diesel and gas 11 15 10 14.4 9.1 25.0 -33.3 
Geothermal - - - - 88 - - - ae 


————— 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning and the Instituto Nicaragiiense de Energia (Nicaraguan Energy 
Institute — INE). 
Rpehminagy figures. *In January 1980 the INE began to take over wholesale distribution, ending with its total absorption in August 
of that year. 


Table 10 


NICARAGUA: EVOLUTION OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


1980 1981 1982 1983° 

—SSSFSSSSSSSEeeeEee 
Rates of unemployment 
National 18.3 15.9 

; A 18.5 17. 
Urban 23 nat 11.1 11.3 ; 
Main cities 
Managua we 12.8 13.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 


“Preliminary figures. 
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___ NICARAGUA: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


— 


1978 1979 1980 s«1981~—Ss«1982 «193° 


Growth rates 
_ Exports of goods FOB 2 
Value 1.5 -4.7 -26.9 11.0  -184 0.9 
Volume pia -1.0 -36.6 206.-— — -13.2 11.6 
Unit value -5.2 -3.7 15.4 -8.0 -6.0 -9.6 
_ Imports of goods FOB 
, Value -21.4 -29.7 106.5 14.9 -21.6 5.2 
v Volume -28.8 -38.7 71.2 10.7 -25.5 2.0 
Unit value 10.3 14.6 20.6 3.8 poe 31 
_ Terms of trade (goods) FOB/CIF -13.8 -16.0 -3.4 -11.7 -10.4 -12.7 
. Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade (goods) FOB/CIF 96.6 81.2 77.7 68.9 61.5 53.9 
Purchasing power of exports 
of goods 160.4 133.5 81.7 87.0 67.6 65.9 
Purchasing power of exports 
of goods and services 153.6 129.2 76.9 80.8 63.4 61.4 
Si ree a ae aS RE eee ae a ee oe a hE eet 


' Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
°Preliminary figures. 


possible a marked reduction (-42%) in interest payments. At the same time the high net inflows of 
capital, whether as loans or donations, gave rise to an increase of US$ 70 million in the net 
international reserves, despite the persistence, for the fourth year running, of a deficit on current 
account of over US$ 500 million. 


a) Exchange-rate policy 


In 1983 some changes were introduced in the exchange-rate policy, with a view to improving 
the entry of foreign exchange. With regard to foreign trade, the multiple exchange rates applied to 
certain export products were corrected. In particular, the exchange rates for external sales of cotton, 
sesame and sugar were increased. 

On the other hand, expenditure on travel, remittances, commissions and repatriation of capital 
had to be made at the exchange rate of 28 cordobas per dollar. At the same time, it was decreed that 
any natural or legal person could have in his possession only the equivalent of US$ 500, and any 
amount in excess of that sum must be deposited or changed in the national financial system. 


b) Merchandise trade 


The merchandise trade deficit, which had fallen substantially in 1982, increased again in 1983. 
Thus, at the end of the year there was a negative balance of US$ 350 million, mainly as a result of the 
fall for the sixth year running in the terms of trade, which went down on this occasion by close on 
13%, since the average price of exports fell by 10%, while that of imports rose by 3%. Consequently, 
the purchasing power of exports in 1983 amounted to barely a third of that recorded in 1977 (see 
table 11). 

The volume of external sales rose by close on 12%, partly owing to various incentives granted 
to producers.'° Their value, however, was not much higher than in 1982, owing to the sharp fall in the 
prices of the main export products. 

In fact, in 1983 there was an increase in the value of external sales in the case of only three 
products: bananas, cotton and coffee. Banana exports grew the most, with an expansion of almost 


10As mentioned above, in 1983 several exchange rate incentives were granted and guaranteed prices were fixed in order to shield 
producers from the effects of the fall in international prices. 
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78% over the previous year. Nonetheless, as a result of the sharp fall (-53%) suffered in 1982, their 
value was still 20% lower than that achieved in 1981 (see table 12). In the case of coffee and cotton, 
the increases in external sales, although lower in relative terms (19% and 25% respectively), were 
more significant, since the two products represent more than half of the traditional exports. __ 

With regard to coffee, the volume sold rose by 35%, thanks to the increased production 
achieved in the 1982/1983 cycle and the use of stocks available at the beginning of the year. At the 
same time, however, prices fell by 12% compared with those of the preceding year. 

Similarly, the internation! price of cotton fell slightly, despite the increase in the volume 
exported. 7 

G With regard to sugar exports, the greater volume did not manage to offset the decline of 25.% in 
the average price. The fall in sales of sugar was also influenced by the reduction of Nicaragua's quota 
in the United States market, where a higher price was paid than that prevailing in the international 
market. Hence the value of sugar exports, which had already contracted by 25% in 1982, fell once 
again, this time by 13.5%. As a result, the amount of sugar exported was barely two-thirds of that 
recorded in 1981. 

Exports of beef went down by 7%, as a result of falls in the international price as well as in the 
volumes sold abroad. This latter fact was due to greater domestic consumption, which reduced the 
exportable surpluses. On the other hand, the reduction in the values of shrimp, lobster and molasses 
exports was the result of falls in the levels of production. : 

Finally, the external sales of industrial products fell by over 40%, as a result of falls both in their 
prices and in the volumes sold abroad. This development was due in part to the difficult economic 
situation of the countries of the Central American Common Market, which are the main purchasers 
of these products.!! A further factor was the lack of imported inputs, which had a restrictive effect on 
the level of industrial production. 


Table 12 
NICARAGUA: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Millions of dollars ie aed b Growth rates” 
1981 1982 1983° 1970 1980 .1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Total 500 408 411 100.0 100.0 100.0 -26.8 10.9 -18.4 0.7 
To Central America 71 54 26 25.8 16.8 6.3  -22.6 -6.7  -23.8  -52.7 
To rest of world 429 354 385 74.2 83.2 93 Jed 14.5, .-17.5 8.8 
EEC 103 93 115 18.6 28.7 28:0. .5-13.4 20.2 -9.7 23.2 
CMEA 28 30 43 - 2 10.5 ns ES ral 45.0 
United States ES) 92 65 31.3 36.0 15.7» 725.0" 216.7" -<-3 LO. 23010 
Japan 56 43 74 13.8 29 18.0°°"-36.7 “530.8 23.2 pike: 
Mexico 9 14 10 0.5 - 2 iy + 55.6 -28.0 
Rest 98 82 78 10.0 13.1 19.0 -49.6 66.1 -16.3 -4.9 
Main exports 428 354 381 68.7 84.2 92.7 -19.6 12.7. -17.4 7.6 
Cotton 122 87 109 ital 6.6 26.8 -77.7 307.3 -28.5 24.7 
Coffee 136 124 147 18.0 36.8 36.4 45 -17.4 9.1 18.9 
Sugar 49 36 32 oh 4.4 7.8 46 2454 -25.3 -13.5 
Meat 21 34 31 14.9 12.9 78 -376 -60.4 59.4 -7.1 
Shrimp and lobster 18 22 17 3.4 6.0 4.1 Pe Mo mee oR 21.2.. =23) 
Gold 24 15 10 2.5 13 24 477.2 -27.7 -36.6 = -33.3 
Sesame 8 6 6 - La 1.4 96.9 27.0 -28.4 - 
Bananas 21 10 17 0.2 1.8 4.3 313. 148.8. -53:1 77.6 
Chemical products 29 20 12 5.3 7.1 2.9 3.8 -12.00 9-326 405 
Others 72 54 30 31.3 15.8 ype Fae t( 1.3 -24.1 -44.5 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 
Preliminary figures. The percentage breakdown and the growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. 


i ea : , 
In addition to the restricted global demand owing to the current recession, it should 


be noted that these countri 
é ; : rie: 
foreign exchange to cover their debit balances on intra-regional trade. peed derint 
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NICARAGUA 


NICARAGUA: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


Millions of dollars — _ ‘n ioc b Growth rates? 


1981 1982 1983“ 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 
ee es re ee ect aise tek te AO Le A ee oe 


- Total 999 776 819 100.0 100.0 100.0 1463  W.6 -22.4 ae 


From Central America 211° MF" 1270 25.25) JSS H whee etast BS 
_ From rest of world 788 659 692 748 66.1 84.5 135.3 344 -164 5.0 
EEC 114 +109 79 14.2 7.8 9.6 100.0 62.9 44 -27.5 
z CMEA 55 89” "138 0.1 0.2 16.8 - .. 169.7 55.1 
United States 263 147 = 156 36.2 27.4 19.1 168.1 7.8 -44.1 6.1 
Japan 28 19 17 6.4 342 2 PLO Pe -34 -32.1  -10.5 
Mexico #20" "1647: 170 13 22 20.7. 233.3 500.0 36.7 3.7 
Venezuela 87 31 5 4.1 16.8 06 125.8 -416 -644 -83.9 
Remainder 143 100 # 127 125 8.5 15.5 97.3 95.9 -30.1 27.0 
Consumer goods 243 161 = 175 29.2 29.1 21.8 165.2 -11.2 -34.0 8.7 
Durable 47 44 39 10.2 49 49 120.0 93 -7.2 -11.4 
Non-durable TOG ee 1 50 19.0 24.2 169 176.0 -15.3  -40.5 16.2 
Raw materials and 
intermediate goods 555 448 438 476 58.5 52.5 139.7 6.4 -19.3  -2.2 
Petroleum and fueis 197 26, 1789 156 Se, 19.6 18.4 129.7 16.1 -94 -12.4 
Others 3585 .2/0,.5 282 41.9 38.9 34.1 143.0 14 -248 44 
For agriculture 56 35 60 ee 6.9 Ok oo ore 98 -374 714 
For manufacturing 202 e187 99 = 27.9 242 1243 24 -28.7 6.4 
For construction 34 47 22 a 3.4 23 1587, 16.7 Dial = oe 
Miscellaneous 6 1 1 e 0.7 0.1 oe - -84.6 -3.2 
Capital goods 201 167 206 252 12.4 25:7... 137.74 90.0. =16.9_% 23:4 
For agriculture 30 25 14 1.8 27 19 458.1 25.0 -166 -44.0 
For manufacturing PA tg mmm 5 17.0 69 Roe aa EES, ew EL DE 9.8 374 
For transport 50 ae; 42 44 2.8 5.1 137.1 1400 -340 27.3 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 
“Preliminary figures. The percentage breakdown and growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. 


The fall in external sales of manufactured products caused a decline in the relative share of the 
Central American countries and Mexico in total exports. Moreover, the part corresponding to the 
United States fell to only 16% of the external sales: barely half the figure recorded in 1980. On the 
other hand, there was a rise in the shares of other purchasers, such as the European Economic 
Community (28%), Japan (18%) and the CMEA (Council for Mutual Economic Assistance) countries 
(10%) (see table 12). 

The value of imports of goods grew by 5%, owing to a rise of 3% in prices and 2% in volume 
(see table 11). 

The greatest increase (23%) corresponded to imports of capital goods, which came to represent 
more than a quarter of the total external purchases. Imports of machinery for the manufacturing 
sector went up by 37% and those of transport equipment by 27%. In contrast, external purchases of 
agricultural capital goods fell by 44% (see table 13). 

Imports of non-durable consumer goods, for their part, went up by 16% owing to the increased 
external purchases of food, particularly basic grains. This rise more than offset the fall of 11% in 
imports of durable consumer goods, so that total external purchases of consumer goods went up by 
close on 9%. 

On the other hand, total imports of raw materials and intermediate goods fell by slightly over 
2%. External purchases of inputs for construction dropped to less than half (-53%), while those of 
fuels and lubricants declined by 12%, owing to falls both in volume and prices. For their part, imports 
of inputs for agriculture increased by 71%, which reflected the greater activity of this sector in 1983. 
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The OECD countries again reduced their relative share in Nicaraguan imports, which fell from 
35% in 1982 to barely 31% in 1983. The proportion of purchases made in Venezuela underwent an 
even greater fall and failed to reach even 1% of the total in 1983, owing to the reduction in petroleum 
imports (see table 13). Sates es 

In contrast, the CMEA countries —whose share in imports was practically negligible even in 
1981— supplied almost 17% of total imports in 1983. Mexico and the Central American countries, 
for their part, maintained figures similar to those of the preceding year (21 % and 16% cespectively). 
The share of the latter, however, was much lower than the figure of almost 34% recorded in 1980. 


c) Services trade and factor payments 


“The deficit on the real services balance rose substantially from US$ 65 million in 1982 to 
US$ 112 million in 1983. Nonetheless, this deterioration was more than offset by the sharp fall in 
interest payments during the same period. These went down from US$ 150 million in 1982 to 
US$ 86 million in 1983, thanks to the capitalization of the interest corresponding to the period from 
March to December 1983. Thus, the deficit on the overall services balance declined by more than a 
fifth, falling from US$ 205 million in 1982 to US$ 170 million in 1983 (see table 14). 


d) The current account position and its financing 


The reduction in interest payments offset the rise in the trade deficit. Thus, the balance-of- 
payments current account showed a deficit of US$ 520 million, which was similar to that of the 
preceding year. As in 1982, the main source of financing for this deficit consisted of long-term loans 
received by the official sector. The corresponding amortization payments increased considerably, 
however, rising from US$ 40 million in 1982 to over US$ 100 million in 1983, and the net 
contribution of capital to the official sector consequently fell for the second year running, barely 
reaching US$ 265 million. 

Among the creditors, the socialist countries supplied the greater part (35%) of the medium- 
and long-term loans (not necessarily corresponding to those disbursed during the year). The 
countries of Western Europe, for their part, provided 21% of such credit, while another 20% came 
from Latin American countries, mainly Mexico, which financed Nicaragua's petroleum purchases. 
Finally, the multilateral agencies provided 16% and the countries of Africa and Asia, 8%. 

Owing to the diminution of external credit, to which was added the deterioration of the trade 
balance, as from March 1983 Nicaragua was unable to carry out the servicing of its external debt. 
Hence a new round of negotiations began with the creditor banks in order to reschedule the payments 
falling due between March 1983 and June 1984. The advances achieved in this process made available 
US$ 265 million, corresponding to the amount of the short-term debt, which was converted into 
medium-term commitments. At the same time, the donations received increased by 60% and 
contributed US$ 70 million to the financing of the current account. Thus the net inflows of capital 
exceeded US$ 590 million, ie., practically seven times the net interest payments, which placed 
Nicaragua in a different situation from that confronting the majority of the Latin American countries 
iP a As a result, it was possible to increase the net international reserves by US$ 70 million (see 
table 14). 


e) The external debt 


The external public debt having a term of more than one year increased by close on US$ 590 
million, as a result of the new disbursements made and of the rescheduling of part of the previously 
accumulated debt. Hence the total disbursed debt came to represent around 135% of the gross 
domestic product, the highest proportion of all the Latin American countries (see table 15). 

Despite the substantial increase in the disbursed debt, the progress made in the renegotiation 
(and especially the conversion of part of the short-term debt) into long or medium-term debt 
considerably reduced the payments in respect of services. A particularly favourable aspect was the 
reduction of interest payments by more than 40%. This diminished the burden of the servicing of the 
global external debt as a proportion of exports of goods and services, which in 1982 had risen to the 
record level of 46%. Even so, the proportion of 35 % recorded in 1983 was similar to that for 1981 and 
well over those noted up to 1980 (see table 15). 
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NICARAGUA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(Millions of dollars) 


ere 
3 1978 ~—:11979 1980 1981. 1982 19837 


Balance on current account -34 90 -501 -571 -512 -521 
Trade balance 62 162 -414 -492.- —-381 -430 
Exports of goods and services 720 672 495 545 448 446 
Goods FOB . 646 616 450 500-408 411 
Real services 74 56 44 45 41 34 
é Transport and insurance 28 22 13 15 12 5 
Travel } 25 18 22 23 20 5 
Imports of goods and services 658 511 909 1 037 829 876 
Goods FOB A 553 389 803 922 77) 761 
Real services 104 22 106 114 106 115 
Transport and insurance 56 | 51 58 49 46 
Travel 60 48 31 15 20 7 
Factor services -97 -73 -89 -93 -140 -91 
Profits -35 -13 - - - =5 
Interest received 8 6 19 28 9 4 
Interest paid -67 -65 -108 -121 -149 -86 
Others -3 = E 3 is 
Unrequited private transfer payments - 1 2 13 8 1 
Balance on capital account -49 -85 345 657 578 591 
Unrequited official transfer payments 9 90 122 57 43 69 
Long-term capital 135 112 343 596 445 596 
Direct investment (net) 7 3 - - - 8 
Portfolio investment (net) - . - = = = 
Other long-term capital 128 109 343 596 445 588 
Official sector‘ 123 107 321 509 368 2654 
Loans received 152 132 335 566 407 3674 
Amortization payments -24 -22 -14 -57 -39 -1024 
Commercial banks‘ -7 5 17 82 24 or 
Loans received - - 22 86 30 265° 
Amortization payments - - od -4 -7 
Other sectors‘ 12 -2 4 5 54 58 
Loans received 58 15 9 15 61 aa 
Amortization payments -46 -17 -5 -9 -11 =f 
Short-term capital -184 -258 -87 -162 -44 -60 
Official sector -13 14 - - - = 
Commercial banks oe) -20 50 -131 4 
Other sectors -227 -252 -137 -31 -48 ix 
Errors and omissions -10 -30 -33 166 134 -14 
Global balance’ -84 5 -156 86 66 70 
Total variation in reserves 
(- sign indicates an increase) 83 3 188 zat! vs -70° 
Monetary gold . ol = : vs “ 
Special Drawing Rights -1 6 - 2 -1 
IMF reserve position - : = 3 = 
Foreign exchange assets 99 -75 120 -86 os 
Other assets “15 rf 76 -11 
Use made of IMF credit - 55 -8 -25 -5 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. se 
“Preliminary figures. »Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. iin addition to 
loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. ineieen ees 
and short-term capital movements. *Correspond to the renegotiation of the short-term external debt to long-term. The 


global balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in reserves 
of opposite sign and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and 
variations due to revaluation. * Estimates. 
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4. Prices and wages . : 


In 1983 there was an upsurge of inflation. Although the variation between annual averages came to 
31%, which was not much higher than the price increments of around 24% recorded in the last two 
years, a process of speculation broke out in the second half of the year, with the result that the rise in 
consumer prices was 37% between November 1982 and November 1983 (see table 16 and figure 2). 

The price increases were particularly notable in the case of food, beverages and tobacco, which 
rose by close on 53%. Green vegetables and pulses, fruit and fish registered even higher price 
increases (95%, 78% and 56% respectively). 

These increases were decisively influenced by the scarcity of some food products, as a result of 
the fall in the production of basic grains in the 1982/1983 cycle and the lack of foreign exchange. This 
scarcity also led, at least in the city of Managua, to the existence of two food markets: on the one hand, 
the official market, with prices fixed by the Ministry of Internal Trade, and with some products 
controlled by ration cards; on the other, the traditional markets of Managua, where the same articles, 
such as rice, beans, edible oil, salt, sugar, soap, eggs, cheese, meat, etc., were sold at prices which were 
uncontrolled and much higher than the official ones.'?_ . 

Moreover, the economy was affected by the excess of means of payment, basically attributable to 
the large fiscal deficit. 

Nevertheless, the price variation of the basket of basic products was only 12%, and that of the 
so-called “subsistence products” was even lower (6%).!} The other subindexes (housing, clothing and 
miscellaneous) also showed increases lower than the general index (16% for the first and 18% for the 
other two). 


Table 15 


NICARAGUA: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


19787 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Millions of dollars 
External public debt‘ 


Balance 961 “113-1579 2163” Dae aaa 

Disbursements 139 188 470 655 700 367 

Debt service 103 60 60 171 196 89 
Principal 52 18 22 71 66 43 
Interest 51 42 38 100 130 46 

Global external debt‘ 

Debt service 137 104 131 191 206 188 
Principal 70 39 25 70 Sy 102 
Interest 67 65 108 121 149 86 

Percentages 

Ratios 

Gross disbursed global external debt/ 

gross domestic product 51.0 74.0 86.0 99.0 12 

Service of global external debt/ "2 sae 

exports of goods and services 19.0 15.5 26.5 35.0 

Service of external public debt/ + a 

disbursements 74.1 31.9 12.8 26.1 28.0 24.2 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 
“At 31 December 1978 the short-term debt amounted to US$ 131 million; commitm i 
3 ° ents in respect of guaranteed debt, to US$ 36 million: 
private debt not guaranteed by the State, to US$ 264 million; and State-guaranteed private debt, to uss 6 million. sts Rega 
figures. End-year balance of debts having aterm of over one year. “Includes renegotiation of US$ 264 million of 
short to long term. “Estimates, according to balance-of-payments data. 


b ees 
Preliminary 
the debt from 


- fd 3 : : apt ie 
The statistics on consumer prices weigh the prices prevailing in the two markets of Managua. 


In order to safeguard the incomes of the poorest i 
; groups, some foodstuffs —rice, beans, sugar, coff. i 
provided in pre-established amounts through a system of quotas, with prices fixed by the cae A te nce ae 
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NICARAGUA 


NICARAGUA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES“ 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
ce ee ee ee 


Variation from December to December 


Consumer price index 43 70.3 24.8 23.2 22:2 37.3 
Food, beverages and tobacco 1.6 97.7 36.8 2399 23.9 52.8 
Clothing 4.3 46.0 21.0 24.0 22.5 21.0 
Housing 7.9 35.5 97 23.7 21.6 14.2 
Miscellaneous 5.5 65.6 14.3 16.0 17.9 18.8 

Variation between annual averages 
Consumer price index 4.6 48.2 35.3 a0 24.8 30.9 
Food, beverages and tobacco 3.6 63.3 49.1 29.0 2o4 41.1 
Main basic foods“ A as es oe 9.1 12.3 
Clothing 33 26.3 32:5 20.5 27.5 17.6 
Housing 6.3 29.9 13.9 20.6 21.3 16.1 
Miscellaneous 48 45.2 28.2 15.2 16.5 17.6 
~ Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 

“Consumer price index for the metropolitan area of Managua. * Preliminary figures for the period January-November. In the first case, 
the growth rate corresponds to the variation between November 1983 and November 1982; in the second, to the variation between the period 
January-November 1983 and January-November 1982. “Including rice, beans, sugar, coffee, processed maize, beef, eggs and dairy 
products. 


The rise in domestic prices and the very restrictive wage policy considerably reduced real 
remunerations. In the case of rural workers, the purchasing power of the legal minimum wage was 
reduced by almost 19%, while that of industrial wages went down by almost 26% (see table 17). Since 
in real terms these remunerations had already suffered substantial successive reductions during the 
five preceding years, they reached their lowest level for the whole period and were barely equivalent 
to half the figure recorded in 1980. 

To offset part of this striking deterioration in real wages, various industrial enterprises 
provided daily meals for their workers at subsidized prices. Some institutions of the central 
government also made available the same type of service. 


5. Fiscal and monetary policy 


a) Fiscal policy 


In 1983 the fiscal deficit rose again and reached 20% of the gross domestic product,'4 owing 
mainly to the big increase in public spending. 

Current expenditure grew by 36%, the most notable increases being in defence expenditure, 
social services,!5 and current transfers (see table 18). 

Capital expenditure, which rose by 131% at current prices, accounts for the remaining 45 % of 
the increase in total expenditure. To the marked growth in real investment and debt amortization 
was added the unprecedented rise (260%) under the heading of “other capital expenditure”. This 
comprises capital transfers to finance the investments of State enterprises, which as in the previous 
year absorbed a very high proportion of the fiscal outlays." 


M4See footnote 1. 


13Social expenditure —which includes disbursements for health, education, housing, social security and welfare— increased its share in 
the product from 11% in 1982 to 13% in 1983. Particular attention was given in 1983 to medical programmes, which brought down the rates of 
incidence of some tropical or infant diseases (malaria, whooping cough, amebiasis and measles). 


161, December 1983 the Fondo Nicaragiiense de Inversiones (Nicaraguan Investment Fund) was created to cope with the situation. 
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Current income, on the other hand, showed a moderate increase (39% at current prices). Direct 
taxes rose slightly (5%) in real terms, owing partly to the expansion of the tax base and to the 
regularization of the arrears of some of the enterprises of the Area de Propiedad del Pueblo. Another 
contributing factor was the imposition of a special surtax on revenue. : 

Revenues derived from the tax on foreign trade, for their part, fell by practically a fifth, 
reflecting the stagnation of the external sector of the economy. On the other hand, indirect taxation 
grew by 55%, partly owing to the rise in the rates of duty on petroleum products. Other elements in 
this increase were the higher revenues obtained from the tax on the sale of goods and services and 
from the tax applied to the purchase of foreign exchange. Thus, indirect taxes came to represent 69% 


Figure 2 
NICARAGUA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES? 


Variation over twelve months 


Monthly variation 


JFMAMJJASONDJ FMAMJJASONDJ FMAMJJASOND "a 
___oooo_— Dl OC Dl SS ee 


1981 1982 1983 


Source: POA on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning of Nicaragua. 
Consumer price index for the metropolitan area of Managua. 
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Po. Table 17 | 
NICARAGUA: EVOLUTION OF WAGES AND SALARIES 


f > res ~ ; Indexes (1975 = 100). oe Growth rates 
— 1980 1981 1982 1983° 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
i: - A LO 
_ Members of the 
_ Nicaraguan Social 
_ Security Institute’ 
_ Wages and salaries Pea 
3 Nominal 5.7 218.3 DS Ted 239.4 15.0 ie 2 4 8.9 0.7 
Real 73.6 74.6 65.0 48.5 -14.9 14 -12.9 -25.4 
Some legal 
minimum wages‘ 
Nominal 
Rural workers? 208.3 216.6 194.1 213.5 209 4.0 -10.4 10.0 
Industrial workers‘ 200.9 224.6 231.3 231.3 19.5 11.8 3.0 - 
Real 
Rural workers? 86.9 725 52.3 42.6  -10.5 -16.6 -27.8 -18.6 
Industrial workers‘ 152.8 137.8 113.4 84.3 -11.3 -9.8 -17.7 -25.7 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 

“Preliminary figures. * With the expansion of the coverage of the Nicaraguan Social Security Institute, the evolution of the nominal and 
real wage calculated on the basis of its registers does not faithfully reflect the sequence for average wages at the national level, since the 
membership structure changed rapidly according to levels of income. “Corresponds to annual average. “North and Central 
Atlantic areas. “National District. 

Table 18 
NICARAGUA: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
Millions of cérdobas Growth rates 

1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 
1. Current income 4526 5395 6922 9608 139.2 19.2 28.3 38.8 
Tax revenues 3991 4787 6045 8477 168.4 19.9 26.3 40.2 
Direct 934 1273 1 463 1 982 202.3 36.3 14.9 SP) 
Indirect 1840 2684 3753 5 824 141.2 45.9 39.8 55.2 
On foreign trade dea V7. 830 829 671 193.3 -31.8 -0.1 -19.1 
Non-tax revenues 535 608 877. 1131 32:1 13.7 44.3 28.8 
2. Current expenditure 5008 6986 9090 12 340 93.6 39.5 30.1 35.8 
Wages and salaries 1 562 1904 2189 2 843 73.0 21.9 15.0 29.9 
Other current expenditure 3446 5082 6901 £9497 104.6 47.5 35.8 37.6 

3. Saving on current 
account (1 - 2) -482. -1591 -2168 -2 732 -30.6 230.1 36.2 26.1 
4. Capital expenditure 1356 1426 2019 4669 243.3 5.1 41.6 131.3 
Real investment 972 883 1136 2092 209.6 -9.2 28.7 84.2 
Debt amortization payments 170 274 310 511 109.9 61.3 13.2 64.8 
Other capital expenditure 214 269 573 2066 : 25.7 113.0 260.4 


5. Total expenditure (2 + 4) 6 364 8412 11109 17009 113.4 32.2 32.1 53.1 
6. Fiscal deficit 


or surplus (1 - 5) 1838 3017 44187 7401 68.6 64.1 38.8 76.8 
7. Financing of the deficit 
Domestic financing 450 2083 3601 4380 -54.8 362.7 72.9 2157 
Central Bank 450 1 971 3448 3916 see 338.0 74.9 13.6 
Others” : 112 153 464 si -- 366 205.0 
External financmg 1 388 934 586 3021 1 3766 -32.7 -37.3 415.6 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministries of Finance and Planning. 


“Preliminary figures. Including income of the Junta de Reconstruccién de Managua (Managua Reconstruction Board) and special 


domestic income. 
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Table 19 ca be re 
NICARAGUA: MONETARY BALANCE > 
(Millions of cérdobas) ot ‘ a3 ee 


End-year balances — E Growth rates 

. 1980 1981 1982 1983 1980 1981 1982 __1983" 
Money 4526 5626 6920 10921 29.0 24:3 PRI O e. 57.8 
Currency outside banks 2.001 2.376% 3-085. = 5.000 27.3 18.7 Zou 62.1 
Demand deposits 2525, a Age aa eed 30.4 28.7 18.0 54.4 
Factors of expansion 9 223 16058 20274 29 223 61.3 74.1 26.2 44.1 
Net international reserves -4438 -3 336 -4513 -3 586 3 ie - ee 
Domestic credit 13661 19394 24787 32 809 87.8 42.0 27.8 32.4 
Central government ~ 2486 22977 PG SaB 111582 65.5 Z7.8 aT.D 82.7 
Public institutions 1874 196 9 1 322 61.0 -4.2 -23.2 -4.1 
Private sector oe al aS TTS mes “* 6.6 10.8 
Area Propiedad del Pueblo = 5) 005) 7 032 8 750 fy ae 40.5 24.8 
Factors of absorption 4697 10432 13354 18302 112.7 144.9 13.6 37.1 

Quasi-money (savings and ‘ 
time deposits) and bonds F335" 3 9) i eee 85.0 oe 38.6 
Long-term external loans 2512 6310 7201 14 436 44.9 151.2 14.1 100.5 
Other items (net) 350 727. 2436 -1 407 a: it. Aye Bes 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Ministry of Planning. 
“Preliminary figures. 


of the total tax revenues, as against only 46% in 1980. At the same time, the tax burden rose from 
22% in 1982 to 26% in 1983,'” which shows the degree of efficacy of the collection. 

External resources financed 41% of the fiscal deficit, while 90% of the domestic financing used 
(representing 11% of the gross domestic product) consisted of credit from the Central Bank. 


b) Monetary policy 


Owing mainly to the heavy fiscal deficit, the supply of money increased by 58%: the highest rate 
in the last six years. This generated surplus liquidity and facilitated speculative and inflationary 
processes (see table 19). 

As in 1982, the most outstanding factor of expansion was clearly domestic credit to the central 
government, which increased by close on 83%, thus limiting the possibilities of increasing the credit 
granted to some productive sectors. Indeed, credit to the private sector increased by only 11% and 
that destined for the Area de Propiedad del Pueblo by 25%. 

The loans by the national financial system to the different economic sectors highlighted the 
predominance of credit to the agricultural sector, which rose by 25% while total loans grew by 15%. 

Deposits, both in current accounts and as time deposits, showed a notable increase, reflecting in 
their turn the monetization of the economy and the increase of confidence in the domestic economic 
and financial system. There was also a notable increase in savings deposits even though the interest 
rates on deposits were negative in real terms. As a result, quasi-money grew by 39%, thus showing a 
certain recovery compared with the rate of only 10% registered during the previous year. 

The policy as regards interest rates on loans tended to favour the agricultural sector and within 
this the agricultural production co-operatives. Moreover, during 1983 there was a restructuring of the 
debts of small and medium-sized producers and of some State enterprises, which enabled them to 
remedy their financial situation. The debts of State enterprises (especially those dependent on the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Internal Trade) were condoned and taken over by the central 
government. 

Finally, 1983 witnessed the introduction of a policy of bank specialization, beginning with a 
pilot project of a regional nature. 


"See footnote 1. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


The gross domestic product, which had maintained a quite acceptable growth rate in 1981 and 1982 
despite the rapid worsening of the external situation, finally succumbed in 1983, coming to a virtual 
standstill which resulted in a reduction of 2% in the per capita product. The gross national income 
was also practically stationary during 1983, owing to the scant variation in the terms of trade (see 
table 1 and figure 1). 

In 1982, the gross domestic product had increased by 5.5%, a growth which although it did not 
differ much from those recorded in preceding years, had the merit of having been the highest among 
those observed in the Latin American countries, nearly all of them seriously affected by economic 
recession. This result stemmed mainly from construction, fostered by public investment, and from 
basic services. However, other services and financial activity lost their dynamism, and to the 
intensification of the current account deficit of the balance of payments was added another more 
considerable increment in the fiscal deficit, which came to represent 18% of the gross domestic 
product. 

In order to contain the increasing imbalances developing in different sectors and activities, 
various measures were adopted during 1983 to adjust economic variables to the limited prevailing 
conditions; one of them was a restriction on public expenditure. The drastic contraction in 
construction (-28%) was associated with a significant reduction in commercial activity (-6%) and 
with a decrease of around 2% in manufacturing, falls that were barely offset by increases in other 
activities, significant among which were basic services and other services —except trade— and a 
slight upturn in agriculture. Likewise, the conclusion of the construction of the trans-Isthmian oil 
pipeline! and its entry into operation at the end of 1982 also helped to maintain the global activity 
level of the economy. 

The incorporation of the pipeline into the economic activity, besides having increased the 
country’s status as exporter of services, resulted in the virtual disappearance of oil tankers going 
through the Canal. The transit of this kind of vessel had already dropped considerably since large- 
sized ships, which had difficulties in going through the Canal began to be used. The pipeline 
operation —with State participation— produces more income for the country than that earned from 
oil transport through the Canal. 

The rapid worsening of the external situation in 1981 and 1982, with a marked increase in the 
balance-of-payments current account deficit and a loss in international reserves, changed in 1983 with 
the striking drop in imports of goods and services (-12%), despite the fact that exports also 
diminished, though by a slight proportion and for the second consecutive year. This slight fall was 
solely due to a decrease in the sales of goods, particularly of petroleum products. 

Import reduction produced a major fall in the trade deficit, which, despite having been partially 
neutralized by lower interest earnings, led finally to a significant drop in the current account deficit 
and to an increase in international reserves (see table 1 and figure 1). 

In 1981 and 1982, the country had an annual inflow of around US$ 2.8 billion on account of 
interest and an outflow of nearly US$ 3 billion. These amounts dropped in 1983: interest received fell 
to US$ 2.2 billion and interest paid to a little less than US$ 2.5 billion. The international economic 
recession, and particularly the crisis confronting the Latin American countries, depressed the 
important international financial transactions conducted in Panama. 


' The pipeline, 130 kilometres long, connects the oil terminals of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
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Halfway through 1983 an agreement was signed with the International Monetary Fund for a 
stand-by loan of 289 million in Special Drawing Rights (SDR). Under this agreement the economic 
authorities committed themselves, on the one hand, to drastically reducing the public sector deficit to 
a figure amounting to 6% of the gross domestic product in 1983,? and, on the other hand, to 
improving the profile of external indebtedness by reducing the share corresponding to trade 
financing. To this end, in addition to renegotiating the debt which fell due during the year, new long- 
term credits were contracted. Some of the latter, in the amount of US$ 278 million were contracted 
with private banks, in addition to those agreed with international organizations, particularly the 
World Bank and the Inter-American Development Bank, with a view to various development 
projects. 


Table 1 


~-PANAMA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market 


prices (millions of 1970 dollars) 1909 °° 1995 ©2297 2 393°" 2525" ~~ 2°530 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 1.84 1.88 1.96 2.00 2.04 2.09 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(1970 dollars) 1040 1062 1174 1197 1 236 1211 


Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 9.8 4.5 15.1 4.2 35 0.2 
Per capita gross domestic product Ted 2.1 10.5 1.9 3.2 -2.0 
Gross national income” 11.2 52 12.9 48 3.0 - 
Terms of trade (goods and services) -3,4 -6.7 -49 1.2 -3.4 0.2 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 4.4 20.4 33.1 6.8 -0.2 -1.6 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services 10.4 24.9 223 9.6 1.4 -12.4 
Consumer prices 
December - December 5.0 10.0 14.4 48 bat 2.0 
Variation between annual averages 4.2 ify. 13.8 rae 4.2 93 | 
Real wages 11.0 5.9 2.5 3.3 8.4 3.3 
Unemployment rate‘ 8.1 8.8 8.2 ed 8.4 9.5 
Current income of government 13.8 23.4 42.0 13.4 7.3 6.8 
Total expenditure of government 19.2 44.2 14.1 14.2 Zo) -18.67 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure of government‘ 38.7 47.5 34.6 R521 47.8 = 4B is 
Fiscal deficit/gross domestic product‘ 9.7 15.8 10.6 11.1 18.3 9.6° 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -156 -236 -167 -225 -253 -49 
Balance on current account -240 -363 -363 -496 -538 -409 
Balance on capital account 327 335 375 423 524 440 
Variation in net international reserves 78 -21 17 -66 -9 31 
Total external debt’ 1 881 2078-52 266.) 2379 © 12 8207 As Fae 
ee _ 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

‘ Provisional figures. ; "Gross national Product, plus terms-of-trade effect and less the net payment of factors to the rest of the world and 
of private grants. Percentages. Variation in the first half of 1983 with respect to the first half of 1982. “Estimate on 
the basis of data for the first half year. ‘Year-end balances of the debt contracted for a term of more than one year by the central 
government and decentralized agencies. *Balances at the end of October. 


Tt is estimated that the ratio fiscal deficit/gross domestic product, which in 1982 reached an extremely high percentage (18.3%) 
considering amortization payments on the debt in capital expenditure, might have diminished to around 10% in 1983. ; 
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=? The lack of dynamism in global production, as well as the sharp downturn in the quantum of 
imports of goods and services during 1983, resulted in reductions in domestic demand, mainly in 
_ gross fixed investment (-16%). Meanwhile, the consumption expenditure of the general government 
_ decreased slightly and private consumption increased by only 2%. 

____ Ina situation of economic depression such as that of the last year, domestic prices did not show 

_ much variation (2%) and already in the two preceding years they had increased only slightly, around 5 

_ and 4% respectively. Food prices, at the consumer level, increased even less, 1.3% from December to 

_ December, owing to an increased supply of basic agricultural products, which was promoted by a price 

_ and financing policy favouring farmers and by the existence of greater facilities in storage and 
distribution. Ee. 

The economic policy measures implemented during 1983 became more effective in the second 
half of the year, after the agreement with the International Monetary Fund was signed. However, 
their impact will only be fully felt in the medium term, when measures tending to reactivate the 
economy, included in the so-called “Caribbean initiative” (a project sponsored by the United States 
Government) are implemented, and investments by foreign enterprises in the Colén Free Zone show 
some results. 

Minimum wages had been increased at the end of 1982 and the remunerations of civil servants 
were raised in 1983 by percentages exceeding inflation. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


_a) Total supply and demand 


Total supply, which had increassed by close on 16% in 1980, grew at an annual rate of 3.7% in 
the two following years and diminished by 2.6% in 1983. The absence of dynamism in the gross 
domestic product in the last year was accompanied by a drastic contraction in the volume of imports, 
which already in the two preceding years had remained stagnated (see table 2). 

Meanwhile, the quantum of expors of goods and services, which had shown marked fluctuations 
in recent years, dropped 3% in 1983: however, the domestic supply of goods and services diminished 
2.4%, mainly affecting investment levels. 

Gross domestic investment dropped 12% and fixed investment 16%. The conclusion of the 
construction of the trans-Isthmian pipeline, towards the end of 1982, was one of the reasons for the 
decline in investment; the other was the restrictive policy on public expenditure, which deferred the 
initiation of new projects and delayed some in process of execution. Thus public investment declined 
by nearly 18% and was limited to the construction of a hydroelectric power plant, a highway adjacent 
to the pipeline and other infrastructure works. 

Moreover, private investment declined by 15%, affected by the worsening of the economic 
situation, the lack of reactivation expectations and the uncertainty brought about by the change of 
government and the election scheduled for May 1984. 

Investment in construction diminished by 15% and in machinery and equipment by nearly 
19%. The value of imports of capital goods fell 32% in the first half of the year. By and large, no new 
industries were installed except in the Colén Free Zone, where some clothing factories entered into 
operation. 

As regards consumption expenditure, while that of the general government dropped slightly 
over 1% in real terms, owing to the adoption of strict austerity measures, private consumption 
increased by approximately 2%, indicating a very slight decline in per capita consumption. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


The fall in the growth rate of global production from 5.5% in 1982 to practically zero was due, 
in the first place, to an extraordinary drop in construction (-28%), and, secondly, to decreases of 
around 6% in commercial activity and 2% in manufacturing (see table 3). 

Other activities increased their output levels to a greater or lesser extent, especially basic 
services and particularly electricity, gas and water, whose rate doubled that of the previous two years. 
The other services, except commerce, did not increase at a notably high rate (3.3%), but it was 
important for the weight which these activities have in the total product. For other reasons, there was 
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Net capital movement© pres 


89 eeeeg® 


x 


Trade balance® 


Balance on current account® 


Net factor payments 


1970 MSHS 1980 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
4Annual growth rate. bDecember - December percentage variation. 


Millions of dollars. 
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PANAMA 
F poole | Table 2 : 
PANAMA: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown Growth rates 


1981 1982 1983° 1970 1980 19837 1980 (1981 1982 19837 


_ Total supply 3059 3191 3109 1314 129.1 1229 15.732 43 -26 
_ Gross domestic product WR 
_ at market prices 2 393 2525 2530 1000 100.0 1000 15.1 4.2 5.5 0.2 
Imports of goods and 
"services Oo6. 660-9 “379 S14 - 294 7 ae dae sae - -13.0 
Total demand 3059 3191 3109 131.4 129.1 122.9 15.7 3.2 4.3 -2.6 
Domestic demand 2 318,,.2,395,..2;338 » A02:5: 4. :95.8.)..92:4 8.3 5.4 3:3 -2.4 


Gross domestic investment 610 587 Sit 21-8 9 23:65 202 16.9 12.6 3.8 -12.0 
Gross fixed investment 561 586 492 256 209 195 218 16.6 4.5 -16.0 


Public 76. 237 195 6.9 8.6 Td, Wo 107 S42 LG 
Private aa. ee? fe ie ee te I ee ta 
Construction 32, aay SAY aS ee ee Oo Ee 
Machinery and 
equipment 234 181 147 11.1 8.1 59 234 25.6 -22:65 18.6 
Changes in stocks 49 1 19 Dd 27 0.7 
Total consumption 17084 1:808 1) 827 3p FAD 72:20¢ 92.2 5.8 3.0 5.8 1.0 
General government 441 476 469 149 163 18.5 5.8 17.6 7.9 -14 
Private 1267), 1.432 1:358 (598 1559 :53.7 Sf --L2 am! 1.9 
Exports of goods and 
services 741 IMG RTI) ~528.9..0533:3 2305: 43.8 +3. Lo. ol 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Statistics and Census Office. 


particular significance in the upturn of 3% attained by agricultural and fishing production —despite 
the severe drought which affected crops between November 1982 and July 1983—, which led to 
striking increases in the exports of agricultural products and a satisfactory supply of basic foods. 

i) Agriculture. The credit and price support policies, and the construction of infrastructure and 
storage capacity for grains and fodder, promoted during 1982, as well as the favourable situation of 
the markets of some export products, produced an increase in agricultural output of slightly over 4% 
in 1983, despite the severe drought which affected grain until July and livestock production, which 
increased by less than 1% (see table 4). 

As regards crops intended for export, the production of bananas increased slightly and that of 
coffee considerably, fostered by the favourable conditions prevailing in the external markets for these 
products. In particular, banana exports to the United States were favoured by higher prices and by the 
possibility of expanding the exported volume, owing to a fall in banana production in Ecuador and 
Honduras. 

Coffee production increased by 37%, thanks to very timely rains which raised the yields, as well 
as to an increase in the surface area harvested; the sugar cane harvest, in contrast, dropped by 12%. 
Low sugar prices in the free market made the operation of some sugar mills unprofitable; hence they 
slowed down and part of the surface planted with sugar cane remained uncut. Halfway through the 
1970s —when the international price of sugar remained high— Panama, with State support, made 
vigorous efforts to expand this activity and its industrialization, allocating major investments to this 
end. 

With respect to crops for domestic consumption, maize and beans were affected by a drought 
between November 1982 and July 1983; only the maize harvest, however, diminished (-25%), 
whereas that of beans rose slightly. Rice production, on the other hand, supported by a price policy 
which encouraged its expansion increased by 36%, exceeding domestic consumption levels and 
considerably increasing stocks in the State marketing corporations for agricultural products. 
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Livestock production did not vary significantly during the year, and no data were available on 
fishing. Beef cattle also suffered the effects of drought, leading to exports of live cattle. Beef cattle 
stocks remained virtually stationary and milk production diminished. At the same time, pig 
slaughtering declined by nearly 8%, whereas poultry production appears to have recovered from its 
sharp contraction in 1982. = — <a 

ii) Manufacturing. Manufacturing output declined by 2.5% in 1983, affected by a weakening of 
the external market, by the fall in sugar production, by the domestic economic recession which 
depressed demand and, associated with the latter, by the drastic contraction suffered by construction, 
to the detriment of the production of building materials. 

The decrease in sales to markets such as Venezuela and the Central American countries, which 
for different reasons and in different ways limited their imports, helped to depress the production of 
footwear, clothing and food. To this was added the fall in sugar-cane production. Thus, whereas the 
production of food, beverages and tobacco remained virtually stationary, that of footwear and 
clothing dropped by 17%_(see table 5). 

Similarly, petroleum-refining diminished by nearly 8%, mainly owing to a lower demand for 
heavy fuels resulting from the reduced shipping activity observed during the year, which was 
especially evident in the Canal. af 

Other branches which showed a substantial decline in production were those of basic metal 
products (-33%), non-metallic minerals (-13%) and wood, furniture and fittings (-12%), all related 
in greater or lesser degree to the sharp fall in construction. r 


Table 3 


PANAMA: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY KIND OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 


Gross domestic product” 2 234 2357 2361 100.0 100.0 100.0 15.1 4.2 5.5 0.2 


Goods 617 663 607 34.5 29.2 26.9 5.8 a 7.5 -8.4 
Agriculture 228 229 236 14.6 10.3 10.4 -4.0 8.3 0.3 3.1 
Mining 5 5 5 0.2 0.2 0.572 29:2 *k 22.6 79 7.3 
Manufacturing DAG ws 2 25h 216 126 108 9.6 5.9% 42353 24 -2.3 
Construction 168 208 150 Es? 7.9 6675 ks 3.243 24028-2778 
Basic services 581 644 691 8.5 26.8 30.6 109.3 5.6 10.9 7.4 
Electricity, gas and water 73 he 84 2.3 3.4 3.7 = Dal 5.3 10.0 
Transport, storage and , 

communications 508 567 607 62” 23.4 26.9 21AaG5 DET) 11.6 7.0 
Other services 1013 1047 1053 58.2 47.0 466 -2.7 5.0 3.2 0.6 
Commerce 305 303 284 15.7 Et 12.6 6.4 -1.4 -0.3 -6.3 


Financial establishments, 
insurance, real estate 


and business services 199 206 214 12.8 9.0 9.5 1.9 hel 3.3 37 

Ownership of dwellings 162 167 172 deo ich 7.6 5.1 Zi, 3.2 3.0 
Community, social and 
personal services 509 = 538 pb Wms" Br a Re A Sa? We | 8.3 5.6 3.3 

Government services 147 153 156 6.7 6.9 69 2.4 3.5 3.8 23 
Less: Imputed commissions for 
banking services 71 89 el Le 3.0 41 -164 149 25.2 a7 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Statistics and Census Office. 

Provisional figures. As the individual activities and the total were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not 


correspond exactly with the latter. 
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itt Table 4 
PANAMA: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
eee 
_ Growth rates’ 


1975 1980 1981 1982 19832 ———H————— 
7 tg 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of agricultural production 


(1970 = 100) 125.5 144.0 148.6 152.8 1569 -1.3 — 3.2 2.8 27. 
Crop farming 123.5 149.0 1547 153.1 1599 -44 38 . -10 4.4 
Livestock 127.9 138.3 141.9 152.6 153.5 3.9 2.6 7.6 0.6 

- Production of the main crop‘ 

For export 
Bananas 793 1032 1045 1060 1070 ~~ -3.0 1.2 15 0.9 
Sugar cane 2122 3194 3841 4081 3591 0.5 20.3 6.2 -12.0 
Coffee 5 6 Uh 6 S= -0./ . 16:7 10:95) 36:7 

For domestic consumption 
Rice 185 175 199 177 242 0213394 = 10:9 .oan36:2 
Maize 65 71 73 76 by) = = 23) 2.4 47 -248 
Beans 4 4 4 4 4 99 -67 2.9 0.5 
Tobacco 1 1 2 2 1 666 15.9 8.3 -20.0 

Indicators of livestock 

production 4 

Stocks 
Beef cattle 1348 1405 1426 1456 1459 ~~ -2.0 1.5 2.1 0.2 
Swine 166 212 218 206 wong alle’ 2.9 5.5 oH 
Poultry 3704 4797 6004 4545 5 702 22:4 ot 25:2 © -24:37 25:5 

Slaughter 
Beef cattle 222 2S 239 277 279 94. 11.12 159 0.9 
Swine 87 121 133 130 1202 15,0 3: ea sete [87 / 

Other production 
Milk * 70 91 90 89 84 0.5 -1.7 -1.1 -5.6 
Eggs’ 2390 2 DSS M202 IS (B00 sg 8; 5 268 Od 

Fishery catch * 76 189 126 Ax .. 36.1 -33.5 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 

“Provisional figures. ’Growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. “Thousands of tons. 
¢Thousands of head. Millions of litres. Millions of units. *Tons. 


During the year various measures were adopted to encourage industrial production. These 
included the tariff protection established for a series of domestic consumer products (such as soaps 
and cosmetics). Likewise, small-scale industry was granted credit facilities, as well as support and 
technical assistance through institutions such as the National Council for Small-State Enterprises. 

iii) Construction. The value added by construction suffered an extraordinary fall of around 28% 
in 1983, contributing to the further depression of productive activity and employment. 

The fall in construction is explained, in the first place, by a sharp contraction in demand for 
housing and new building, stemming from domestic economic recession and the lack of recovery 
expectations, which inhibited new investments. In these conditions it is estimated that housing and 
commercial construction shrank by a third. This situation was further aggravated by the excessive 
construction of relatively high-cost dwellings in recent years, which remained unsaleable owing to 
economic recession (see table 6). Other contributing factors were the drop in construction, the 
conclusion of the trans-Isthmian pipeline, as well as the restrictive policy on public expenditure 
which was strictly limited to the continuation of works already in progress, such as the construction of 
a highway running parallel to the pipeline, the La Fortuna hydroelectric power plant installations for 
agriculture (silos, warehouses, etc.) and works designed for housing, health and education. 
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iv) Basic services. Basic services activities were the most dynamic, especially those of electricity, 
gas and water, which in 1983 nearly doubled the growth rate recorded in 1981 and 1982. Transport, 
storage and communication services increased by 7%, considerably less than in the preceding year 
(see table 3). : ; | : 

The entry into operation of the above-mentioned pipeline contributed notably to a boom in 


these services; it brought about major changes in the transport system and allied services which 


Panama provides for the rest of the world. The pipeline crosses the Isthmus and connects two 
terminal points; it has a transport capacity of 300 million barrels per year, exceeding that which could 
be carried previously by ship through the Canal. Thus, the problem which the Canal posed for the 
passage of deep draught vessels was eliminated. The income earned by using the pipeline, and the 
greater fiscal revenue derived from it, more than offset the lower receipts stemming from a drop in 
the activity of the Canal. 


Table 5 


PANAMA: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
Loe IE Die ky Be ae ee ee ee 
Growth rates 


EIT a8) EBV leioAgS2- TSS =~ ipag © 198i 19ee aes 


Index of manufacturing 


production (1971 = 100) 105.0 132.8 127.3 130.3 130.3 5.1 -4.1 2.4 -2.5 
Food, beverages and tobacco 119.5 159.8 156.0 159.7 165.5 SE -2.4 DAre3O5 
Footwear, clothing and 

leather goods 105.7 146.0 142.8 138.0 113.2 2.3 -2.2 =B:A-2hS 
Wood, furniture and fittings 69.1 85.8 828 844 72.3 0.6... 235 2.4 -11.9 
Paper, printing and publishing TAQ FIS0) TORN dIOTs 123.4 rhe -8.7 5.258104 
Chemicals and petroleum products 125.7. 111.9 1069 1100 1146 10 8-45 29) Se 
Non-metallic minerals 89:8" 1106 ~104.3°" 1082" 97:8" 17.38) -5-7 oy Me so 
Basic metal products 40.0 122.9 1054 1070 770 326 -14.2 1.3 -33.2 
Metal products 81.3 1116 99.3 106.0 1048 40 -11.0 6.7 ~ +25 
Other manufactures 100.0 87.1 1049 848 1174 -233 204 -19.2 39.6 


Index of employment* 


(1970 = 100) 122.9 966 98.2 98.0 94.4 1.3 1.7 8 -0.2 -3.9 
Employees and technicians 132.2 ~~ Bile  EiZy 1264 = se US, oe 
Manual workers 120.3 Semen D4 They AIS Sinem BED = e: -0.4 -5.9 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the Statistics*and Census Office. 
“Corresponds to the January-September period. * Corresponds to the January-September variation with respect to the same period of the 
preceding year. “The petroleum refineries included in this entry decreased their activities by 7.8%. “Personnel employed in the 


cities of Panama and Colén; averages for the period indicated. 


Table 6 


PANAMA: INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


eS 
Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 1983° 

1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Area constructed’ 
(thousands of m?) 
Total : 401 397 574 yl -2.5 -1.1 44.9 -35.4 
Dwellings 208 260 304 212 ZS 24.7 17.0 -30.3 

‘ 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Statistics and Census Office. 
Provisional figures. ”Refers to building permits granted in the District of Panama. 
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et ts . Table 7 


PANAMA: PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 


_ Growth rates? 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 


2 


1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 


_ Production of electricity 


(millions of kWh) 1305 1812 1897 2088 1076 28 AT ome (8 6.1 
Hydroelectric 98 964 1334 1074 414 199 385 -19.5  -22.5 
Thermal 1207 848 563 1014 662 -116 -336 80.1 37.9 

_ Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Statistics and Census Office. 
“Corresponds to the first half year. *Growth rates correspond to real, not rounded, figures. “January-June variation with respect to 


the same period of 1982. 


On account of toll payments for crossing the Canal, US$ 72 million were obtained in 1983, that 
is (-11%) less than in 1982, despite the fact that in March 1983 the tariff had been increased by 10%. 
This was the first year in which receipts decreased since the Torrijos-Carter Treaty came into effect in 
1978. 

In 1983 the number of vessels going through the Canal fell by 15% and the tonnage of freight 

_by 17%. This fall was due mainly to the entry into operation of the new pipeline, and also to a drop in 
the Canal water level owing to drought, which prevented the passage of deep draught ships. Finally, 
the contraction in international trade also affected the volume of cargo passing through the Canal. 
However, it should be pointed out that in 1983, with the conclusion of some improvement works, it 
was possible to reduce considerably (from 35 to 22 hours) the average time for crossing the Canal. 

On the other hand, in the first half of the year, the generation of thermoelectricity had to be 
increased by 38% in order to offset the fall (-23%) in the generation of hydroelectricity, affected by 
drought. Hence, electricity production increased by 6% in the first half of the year (see table 7). 

The construction work on the La Fortuna hydroelectric power plant, with a capacity of 840 MW, 
was continued during the year, and its completion is expected in 1984. 

v) Other services. In 1983, the marked contraction in commercial activity (around 6%), was in 
contrast with an increment in financing, insurance, real estate and business services, which, although 
not high (3.7%), slightly exceeded that recorded in the preceding year. This increment is significant, 
since it occurred in a year in which international financial transactions showed little dynamism, and 
when some foreign banks established in Panama transferred most of their operations to their parent 
institution. It should be mentioned that during the year six new branches of international banks 
opened in the country. 


Cc) Evolution of unemployment 


The sudden and considerable fall in construction, in the first place, and the subsequent 
reduction in manufacturing output, commercial activity and some agricultural productions, explain 
the increase in the unemployment rate from 8.4% in 1982 to 9.5% in 1983. Unemployment in urban 
centres still remains higher than in the countryside, though the latter increased more rapidly in 1983. 
Whereas urban unemployment increased from 10.3% to 11.2% between 1982 and 1983, rural 
unemployment went up from 5.9% to 7.2% in the same period (see table 8). 

Urban unemployment is especially high in Panama City and the Colon Free Zone,’ where 
industrial activity and residential and commercial construction are concentrated. It is estimated that 
these two cities account for 70% of urban unemployment. 

The government adopted various measures for reactivating production and thereby 
diminishing unemployment. For example, the National Council for Small-Scale Enterprises and the 
banks launched a campaign and supplied financial resources for promoting labour-intensive 


>The population in the capital city and Colén comprised somewhat over 40% of the total population in 1981. 


productive activities. In addition, credits were granted to small-scale entrepreneurs to enable them to 
develop their activities and foster handicraft, with the aim of absorbing unemployment. 

In the countryside, the drought which affected grain production and the preparation of soil and 
crops contributed to the increase of rural unemployment. Employment was also affected by the fall in 
the sugar-cane harvest and the shutdown of some sugar mills. . ary] 

Finally, it should be noted that open unemployment figures are relative in scope, since Panama 
is one of the countries in the region where underemployment has greatest signficance. The patterns 
and peculiarities of a wide-open economy linked to the exterior, with an international financial and 
commercial centre, create the contradiction between a low demand for high- and medium-skilled 
human resources and an abundant supply of low-skilled labour, working in commercial 
intermediation activities, which are marginal and with scant productivity. 


3. The external sector 


a) The external imbalance 


During 1983 there was a significant improvement in the external situation, reflected in 
appreciable falls in the trade and current account deficits and in an increase in international reserves 
(see table 9). 

The trade imbalance had amounted to US$ 250 million in 1982 and the current account deficit 
to US$ 540 million, 48% more than that which existed at the beginning of the decade.4 Meanwhile, 
on account of net interest payments US$ 110 million more were disbursed in 1982 than in 1980. This 
situation improved during 1983; on the one hand, the trade deficit shrank to one-fifth, thanks to a 
sharp decline in imports of goods and services, and the current account imbalance fell from US$ 540 
million to US$ 410 million, in spite of an increase in net interest payments —as the amount of 
interest received had fallen more than that of interest paid. 

Along with a decrease in the current account deficit in 1983, the net capital inflow diminished 
from US$ 524 million to US$ 440 million; nevertheless, this was sufficiently high to raise the 
country’s international reserves by around US$ 30 million, which had not happened since 1980, since 
which time US$ 75 million had been lost. 

The appreciable drop in total imports in 1983 (-12%) stemmed rather froma fall in imports of 
goods (-13.5%) than of services, which decreased by 8%. On the other hand, the slight decline in 
exports resulted solely from a drop of 8% recorded for goods; income received for the provision of 
real services —which are four times as high as those obtained for the sale of goods— did not vary 
significantly. 


Table 8 


PANAMA: EVOLUTION OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


1979 1980 1982 19837 
ee 
Unemployment rates 
National 8.8 8.2 8.4 
Ueban 11.6 9.8 10.3 eo 
Bical 46 6.0 5.9 72 
Index (1978 = 100) 
National 
Labour force 106.4 101.0 1 
: i 12.8 
Employment 105.6 100.8 112.4 oa 
Unemployment 115.9 102.6 LEZ? 143.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. For 1979, 1982 and 1983 corresponds to data obtained from housing surveys made in August of 


each year. Fi i i 
: a y or 1980 corresponds to data from the general population census undertaken in February 
Provisional figures. 


“However, the increases in these deficit were much lar i 
5 ne ‘ : ger in 1978 and 1979. Between 1977 and 1979 the trade i 
USS -93 to US$ -236 million and the current account deficit from 183 to 363 million. j= sokdghiea ieee ae 
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Seg Table 9 
PANAMA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(Millions of dollars) 
. 1977. 1978 ~=—s:1979-—ss« 1980S s:1981 =: 1982S s:«1983 
” ee 
_ Balance on current account -183 =-240— -363— ss 363s -496——s«~™ 538 
__ Trade balance ; -93 -156 -236 -167 -225 -253 ne 
_ Exports of goods and services 899 938 1130 1504 1606 1603 #1577 
___ Goods FOB ; 288 302 356 aI o e345 345 317 
Real services : 610 636 074° “1 129°" «1°'263" F258 1 260 
| Transport and insurance 133 105 128 507 579 574 608 
3 Travel ¢ 177 201 214 168 171 172 170 
Imports of goods and services 991. 1.0945 —-1-366.-..1.671-. 1-831.2-.-1. 856... 1.626 
__ Goods FOB . 790 862 1086 1317 1441 1441 = 1246 
Real services 201 232 280 354 390 415 380 
Transport and insurance 112 127 160 218 239 243 210 
Travel — 35 37 48 56 65 78 72 
Factor services -60 -51 -87 -143 -223 -231 -300 
Profits : -21 -16 -38 -52 -31 -35 -40 
Interest received 482 195 — -\853. 4. 2:107-- 22.822 —2 S16. 2 200 
Interest paid -525 -832. -1495 -2199 -3019 -3017 -2 466 
Others ) e] 11 2 6 6 6 
Unrequited private transfer payments -30 -34 -39 -54 -49 -55 -60 
~ Balance on capital account 176 327 335 375 423 524 440 
Unrequited official transfer payments 28 31 a2 4l 78 85 100 
Long-term capital -113 453 314 295 275 ~—s- 11: 385 bas 
Direct investment 11 -1 50 45 37 277 
Portfolio investment 13 70 204 16 25 262 
Other long-term capital -137 383 60 234 212 846 
Official sector“ 90 341 114 215 84 368 
Loans received 123 685 225 284 217 553 
Amortization payments -32 -344 -111 -66 -131 -183 
Commercial banks ‘ -411 -33 43 42 134 256 
Loans received 1 - 43 42 135 256 
Amortization payments -412 233 ; = 2 
Other sectors “ 184 76 -97 -23 -6 222 
Loans received 246 213 ee) 113 140 334 
Amortization payments -59 -144 -196 -136 -146 -113 
Short-term capital (net) 331 -156 391 -429 -151  -1 309 
Official sector 3 5 -3 2 2 5 
Commercial banks 377 -162 433 -385 -85 -630 
Other sectors -50 1 -38 -46 -68 -684 
Errors and omissions -70 -2 -421 467 221 364 a: 
Global balance* -7 86 -27 11 -74 -14 31 
Total variation in reserves 
(- sign indicates an increase) 10 -78 21 al 66 9 “31 
Monetary gold = : = 2 -2 F se 
Special Drawing Rights 1 - - 4 -2 -1 4 
IMF reserve position - -5 2 -7 10 - -9 
Foreign exchange assets 7 -75 30 5 -11 20 -100 
Other assets 3 5 = = Z x aoe 
Use made of IMF credit 2 1 -11 “18 71 “10 109 


seep 
Source: 1977-1982, International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, magnetic tape, May 1984; 1983, ECLAC, on the basis of 


official data. 
“Provisional figures. » Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. In addition to loans 


. *pro: d . 
received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. The global balance is 
the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in reserves of opposite sign 
and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and variations due to 


revaluation. 
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b) Merchandise trade 


The provision of services constitutes around 80% of the country’s total income on account of 
exports of goods and services. For this reason, the balance of goods shows a huge deficit, which in 
1981 and 1982 amounted to approximately US$ 1.1 billion, falling to 930 million in 1983. 

The exports of goods have shown a very uneven trend since the beginning of the decade. In 
1983 they recorded a drop of 8%, which was preceded by another of the same magnitude in 1981 anda 
virtual stagnation in 1982. The fall in the last year was due exclusively to a reduction of around 9% in 
the volume exported, which contrasts with its striking increase in 1982. Prices, on the other hand, 
which had suffered a sharp fall in that year, barely increased in 1983 (see table 10). 

At the same time, imports of goods, which in the period 1978-1981 grew at an annual rate of 
16%, suddenly stagnated in 1982, and in 1983 recorded a significant contraction (-14%), which was 
even more intense in the case of the volume imported (-15%), in addition to a decline of 5% in 1982. 
Prices, meanwhile, showed a moderate increase. 

The slightly higher increase in the unit value of imports against that of exports resulted in a 
new and slight deterioration in the terms of trade, on top of the many depreciations that had occurred 
in previous years. In the 1970s the terms of trade index diminished by 28% and the purchasing power 
of exports of goods, by 23%. However, in three years alone (1981-1983), the deterioration in the 
terms of trade reached 20% and in the purchasing power, 23%. 

The evolution of the terms of trade index of goods and services was different from that of goods. 
It fell by 38% in the 1971-1980 decade, but its deterioration was minimal in the following three years. 
However, the purchasing power of exports of goods and services, which is really the major factor in 
the case of Panama, increased by 14% in the first period, continued to rise in 1981 and only in 1982- 
1983 decreased by 7%, an evolution which reflects the favourable course followed by the sale of 
services valued at constant prices (see table 10). 

i) Exports of goods. The drop in exports in the first ten months of 1983 was due ‘mainly toa 
sharp fall in sales of petroleum products (-42%), which could not be offset by the increases achieved 
in exports of agricultural products, mainly bananas, sugar, coffee and others, which, taken together, 
represent around 60% of total exports (see table 11). 


Table 10 


PANAMA: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 


Exports of goods 


Value 4.6 17.8 5.3 -8.3 0.4 -8.1 
Volume 7.8 -2.6 -13.7 -10.7 18.3 -8.6 
Unit value -2.9 20.9 22.1 2.7 -15.1 0.6 
Imports of goods 
Value 9.1 239 215 9.4 - -13.5 
Volume 2.6 3.0 -2.0 6.4 -4.6 -14.9 
Unit value 6.3 223 23.8 2.9 4.8 1.6 
Terms of trade -8.7 -1.1 -1.4 -0.2 -19.0 -1.0 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade (goods) 73.4 72.6 71.6 iiles 57.9 57.3 
Purchasing power of exports 
of goods 90.8 88.6 Ted 68.1 
Purchasing power of exports 2 — 
of goods and services 101.3 102.4 114.3 116.7 111.8 108.5 
: : 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
oie figures. Quantum of exports, of goods or of goods and services as the case may be, adjusted by the respective terms of trade 
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Baw Table 11 
PANAMA: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


4 Millions of dollars ise ites Growth rates’ 
4 1981 1982 1983" 1974 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
% a an a ac cree 
: Total 343 345 286 100.0 100.0 1000 5.3 -83 0.4 = = -8.1 
__ Petroleum products 59 70 36 3345 «219 126 13.0 -286 200 -42.4 
: Sales to the Canal Zone 16 56 33 Ss 1.57 115-874 178.9" 25010 --33:7 
_- Others 43 14 5 oat 408 1.1 181.9 -44.2 -66.8 -77.9 
Bananas 69 66 65°) ISB 9964222 78.6.2 CS e4G te 154 
Shrimps 43 23 44 GVEMLLT © se15407 219) t-213e23D -1.4 
Unrefined sugar 53 22 S24 LO 487.6% 1822 152: bere-20ibe STOW E486 
Coffee 14 12 10 157; 29 3:5 40 308 -110 63.9 
Fish meal 4 2 5 0.5 2:7, LT 96278. -57 Ap -62.8. 5237.5 
Other exports and 
re-exports to the Canal Ss 66 ws 25 ee =. ri2o» -289 (6198 
Others 92 54 tue 249 = 30 -98 -41.3 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Statistics and Census Office. 
“Corresponds to the January-October period. * Calculated on the basis of real, not rounded, figures. ‘January-October with respect 


to the same period of 1982. 


The slump in exports of petroleum products was closely related to a decrease in the passage of 
vessels through the Canal. Indeed, a high percentage of these exports correspond to bunker and other 
heavy fuels sold to ships crossing the Canal. 

Banana exports, which represent about 23% of total exports, increased by approximately 15% 
in 1983, taking advantage of a fall in production in other important Latin American producer 
countries. Moreover, sugar exports increased by 49%, thanks to the excellent results of the sugar-cane 
harvest in 1982-1983. In addition, the sugar export quota to the United States rose from 73 600 to 85 
500 tons for the 1983-1984 period, making it possible to place a larger share of sales in that market at 
higher prices and to decrease sales to the free market, where prices are 40% lower than in the 
American market. 

Coffee exports also had an extraordinary increase (64% in the January-October period as 
compared with the same period in 1982), and those of fish meal, considerably less important, more 
than doubled. In contrast, shrimp sales retained the levels of the preceding year. 

ii) Imports. Imports of goods diminished by slightly over 13% in the first half of 1983 with 
respect to the same period of the preceding year. Economic recession, the fall in construction, 
manufacturing and investment, as well as the scant dynamism shown by other activities, resulted in 
this drop in external purchases. 

Capital goods, crude petroleum, raw materials and intermediate goods are among the items 
which dropped the most. In contrast, imports of food and chemical products recorded slight 
increments (see table 12). 

During 1983 some import restrictions were applied. Taxes were raised on the importing of 
some goods, among these automobiles. 


c) Services trade 

The balance of real services was favourable to Panama in the amount of US$ 880 million, a 
figure exceeding by US$ 37 million that of 1982. This positive balance resulted from a stagnation in 
services sold and a decline of approximately 3% in services paid. 

Income from tourism fell slightly (-3%), owing to a lower inflow of tourists. However, the 
operation of the new pipeline produced far more income than that which was lost through reduced 


activity in the Canal. 
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As regards outlays, transport expenditure diminished owing to the fall in imports and 
expenditure on travelling abroad also decreased. 

Nonetheless, the favourable and significant reduction in the trade deficit in 1983 was eclipsed 
by increased outlays on factor services. In fact, during the year both interest paid and interest received 
diminished, but the decline in the latter was greater. Receipts and interest payments attain high 
magnitudes in Panama, owing to the importance of international financial transactions conducted in 
the country. In 1983 interest received amounted to US$ 2.2 billion and interest paid to US$ 2.47 
billion, resulting in a negative balance of US$ 270 million, 66 million more than that of 1982 (see 
table 9). 


d) — External public indebtedness 


In addition to an intensification in the trade and current account deficits in 1982, the external 
debt grew considerably. Disbursements on loans to the public sector alone rose from approximately 
US$ 330 million in 1981 to US$ 730 million in 1982 (119%), resulting in an external public 
indebtedness at the end of that year of US$ 2.82 billion, an amount which represents 66% of the gross 
domestic product. The debt service grew in the meantime by 25%, accounting for 38% of exports of 
goods and services and 15% of the gross domestic product (see table 13). 


Table 12 


PANAMA: IMPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Percentage 


b 
Growth rates 
breakdown’ 


Millions of dollars 
1981 1982 19837 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Total 1441 1442 629 100.0 100.0 100.0 21.3 9.4 yn! & be, 


According to their 
economic use 
Consumer and 


intermediate goods 823, .-7908 34754625 S456] 25551 5 GS 114 ea es 
Food 98 101 48 7.4 he 1.62 2e LO — 3-4 3.0 
Others 725. 689 209. 55.1. 48.8 A755 A oe 

Crude petroleum 347 = =366 170 918.0" 29.3. 27.1 (28.0 “=10:25e05.4— tiene 

Capital goods 271 285 112 19.5 14.6" "17.8" "327.7 SCA 5.2 -32.0 

According to tariff 

sections 

Food products 98 me 48 74 7B 76 23.6 1.6 ae 3.0 

Beverages and tobacco & - 3 0.9 0.6 0.5 a, 6160 int ee 

Non-edible crude materials, 

except fuels 2 se 4 0.8 0.6 0.6 169 - 120 .. 16.7 


Fuels and lubricants, 

minerals and related 

products 418 Ft 184- 188 31.5 292 29.9 0.7 121 
Animal and vegetable oils 

and fats, except edible 


margarines and fats 13 ae 8 1.0 1.4 13 23.3 -28.1 vag ee 
Chemical products 139 a8 75 8.8 10:0 0120556 6.3 = 5.0 
Miscellaneous manufactures 264 i} 102 9 °22.4-"*17.8" 216.11 1S 73-1208 -23.6 
Machinery and transport ce 
material 320 : 145; 727.2 910 19.60rG23.26, s205a, 235 . 7248 
Others 171 sds 60 12.7 Le2 9.5 21.1 15.7 is 45 
rae ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Statistics and Census Office. 

“Provisional figures from January to June. Calculated he basis of real, ded, fi Z iati i 

respect to the same period of the preceding year. a< ctv uaa SA pps ati: eee Teles 
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PANAMA 
eas Table 13 
PANAMA: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 
1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Millions of dollars 
External public debt eee 
Balances 1 881 2 078 2 266 2.579 2 820 B27 
Disbursements 962 397 391 334 731 638 
Servicing of the debt 565 386 466 493 614 414 
Amortization payments 443 190 214 214 282 183 
Interest payments 122 196 252 279 332 231 
Percentages 
Relations 
External public debt/gross 
domestic product 76.7 74.2 65.0 62.0 66.4 
Servicing/exports of goods 
and services 60.2 34.2 31.0 30.7 38.3 26.3 
Servicing /disbursements 58.7 97.2 119.2 147.6 84.0 64.9 
Servicing/gross domestic product 23.0 13.8 13.4 12.8 14.5 = 
Source: For the 1978-1982 period: World Bank, Ali debt table, ed., 1983-1984. 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of provisional data. 
“Outstanding debt at the end of October and disbursements and services made in the January-October period. *Medium- and long-term 


end-of-year debt of the general government and decentralized agencies. 


This situation changed in 1983; in the first ten months, credits for US$ 640 million had been 
disbursed and the debt service decreased to a little over US$ 400 million. At the end of October, the 
external debt of the public sector amounted to US$ 3.27 billion. 

The rapid worsening of the external situation led the government, halfway through the year, to 
sign an agreement with the International Monetary Fund for a stand-by loan of 289 million in SDRs, 
subject to the application of an adjustment programme, which among its purposes stressed the need 
of limiting the public sector deficit to a maximum percentage of 6% with respect to the gross 
domestic product, and of considerably reducing the external indebtedness with commercial banks and 
the proportion of the short-term debt. 

Likewise, during the year credits for US$ 280 million were obtained from private banks; the 
Inter-American Development Bank granted credits mainly for infrastructure works and an 
agreement was signed with the World Bank for US$ 60 million. 


4. Prices and wages 


a) Evolution of domestic prices 


The fact that Panama is a wide-open economy has contributed to a great stability in domestic 
prices. The two-digit increases in the consumer price index in 1979 and 1980 were exceptional and 
were linked to the steep rise in petroleum prices. Since then, there has been a remarkable slowdown 
in the rate of inflation, which, as measured both from December to December and in its variation 
between annual averages, has diminished from around 14% in 1980 to only 2% in 1983. The more 
gradual increment in import prices had a definite influence on this decline (see table 14). 

The work done by the Institute for Agricultural Marketing (IMA) in regulating the supply and 
prices of grains and other basic foods was a major factor in containing domestic prices. The drop in 
petroleum prices —an important item in Panamanian imports— also contributed to this outcome. 
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The food component index, which usually grew more than the general index, increased by 
barely over 1% from December to December, owing to a generally satisfactory supply of agricultural 
products during the year. The low increment in wholesale prices also helped to hold down consumer 
prices. . 


b) Wages 


In the 1980-1982 triennium nominal wages increased at an annual rate of 137% and real wages 
by 4.7%. In 1983 these increments only amounted to 5.5% and 3.3%, respectively. Minimum wages, 
which had not been raised since the beginning of 1981, were adjusted by 18% in December 1982. This 
increment broadly favoured all workers (see table 15). 

The wages for civil servants were also adjusted by percentages inversely proportional to the 
amount of their salaries, particularly those for officials in the educational sector, whose union has a 
strong influence. = 


Table 14 


x 


PANAMA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Variation from December to December 


Consumer price index 5.0 10.0 14.4 4.8 37 2.0 
Food 9.2 8.8 15.6 6.5 4.9 is 
Wholesale price index 7.0 15.7 13.8 8.9 7.4 3 
Imported products DD 9.4 11.6 13.4 4.0 5.3 
National products 
Agricultural 8.4 15.9 16.2 0.8 10.7 4.0 
Manufactured 78 20.7 14.6 8.4 8.8 -2.3 
Variation between annual averages 
Consumer price index 4.2 7.9 13.8 72 4.2 24 
Food 6.2 10.2 12.6 9:2 5.9 23 
Wholesale price index 5.4 14.0 15.3 10.4 8.3 2.4 
Imported products 5.4 74 14.3 12.8 Dah 3.9 
National products 
Agricultural 8.9 17.2 8.0 8.2 9.8 4.0 
Manufactured 43 19.2 179 8.5 9.6 0.8 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Statistics and Census Office. 


Table 15 


PANAMA: EVOLUTION OF WAGES 


1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Wages 
Nominal 317.9 352.3 398.2 420.0 
Real 161.5 166.8 180.8 186.7 
Growth rates 
Wages 
Nominal 16.6 10.8 13.0 3h 


Real 2.5 3.3 8.4 3.3 
eR SS 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Statistics and Census Office. 
“Provisional data. 
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Table 16 | 
PANAMA: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


— 


Millions of balboas Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
< SS ————————— 
1. Current income 696 790 848 906 42.0 13.4 ye 6.8 
Tax revenue 507 582 615 649 25.0 14.7. DT DF 
Direct 255 315 332 356 33.0—m 23.5 5.3 Tue 
Indirect . 252 267 283 292 18.7 5.8 6.1 3.8 
On foreign trade 91 99 106 114 13.7 Jaf, 8.2 8.1 
Non-tax revenue 189 208 233 257 =: 123.6 10.8 11.9 10.3 
2. Current expenditure 715 7c | 930 892 47.1 7.9 20.6 -4.1 
Consumption expenditure‘ 340 363 6184 6234 23.1 6.8 70.4 0.8 
Administrative area 118 129 199 224 29.1 93. 54.7 12.6 
Productive area 175 181 270 239 be? 13.0 181.0 -11.5 
Social area 47 53 149 160 22.5 3.5 49.1 7A 
Interest 184 227 312 269 57.1 25.2 37.5 -13.8 
Domestic debt 6 13 45 55 -18.2 109.4 140.5 eee 
External debt 178 214 267 214 62.4 20.1 25.0 -19.9 
_ Transfer payments 191 181 +a = 105.6 -4.9 <3) be 
3. Current savings (1-2) -19 19 -82 14 
4. Capital expenditure 350 446 695 430 = -21.7 27.1 55.9 = -38.1 
Real and financial 
investment and other 
capital expenditure 268 337 496 201 -30.3 25.4 47.5 59.5 
Amortization payments 82 109 199 BE, 30.4 52.9 81.7 15.1 
5. Total expenditure (2+4) 1 065 T2217 1 625 1 322 14.1 14.2 33.5 -18.6 
6. Fiscal deficit (1-5) -369 -427 -777 -416 -16.7 15.3 82.2 -46.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“With the exception of current income, the remainder has been estimated on the the basis of data for the first half year compared with the same 


. b - . mie . 5 
period of 1982. Except in the case of current income, variations correspond to January-June with respect to the same period of 
1982. “Includes wages and salaries and purchases of non-personal goods and services. “Includes current and capital transfer 
payments. 


5. Fiscal and financial policies 


a) Central government income and expenditure 


During 1983 various measures were adopted to diminish the fiscal deficit, which had increased 
inordinately in 1982, representing 18% of the gross domestic product. The commitment assumed 
with the International Monetary Fund halfway through 1983 stipulated that the ratio fiscal 
deficit/gross domestic product should not exceed 6% in 1983 and 5.5% in 1984. With this in mind, 
efforts were made during the year to increase government income and to reduce expenditure as much 
as possible. 

According to estimates based on expenditure data for the first half year, a considerable 
reduction in the deficit (-47%) appears to have been attained during the year, thanks to a drastic 
reduction of 19% in expenditure and a fall in the ratio fiscal deficit/ gross domestic product from 18% 
in 1982 to slightly under 10% (see table 16). 

The contribution of income to the deficit reduction was not too clear. In fact, its increase was 
slightly under 7%, that is, lower than that recorded in preceding years, despite the various measures 
adopted during the year to expand it. Thus, import tariffs were raised for a series of goods, including 
automobiles, which were subjected toa 25% tax. In addition, the toll for using the Canal was increased 


by 10%. 
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The highest increases in tax revenue were recorded by duties on foreign trade (8%) and by 
direct taxes (7%); in contrast, indirect taxes proper did not show much variation. Among the latter, 
however, taxes on production, sales and selective consumption were increased by 12% (see table 17). 

Non-tax receipts increased by 10% in 1983, a rate slightly lower than that of recent years. The 

drop in receipts deriving from a reduced activity in the Canal was offset by the operation of the new 
pipeline. 
The sharp fall in expenditure (-19%) was largely determined by a drastic contraction (-60%) in 
capital expenditure, excluding amortization payments. Current expenditure declined less, i.e., by only 
4%, and exclusively on account of lower interest payments on the external debt. Consumption 
expenditure did not record significant variation, owing to the different performances of its 
components (see table 16). 

Various measures —such as that of not filling vacancies in the civil service— were taken during 
the year to diminish expenditure. However, consumption expenditure in the administrative sector 
went up by nearly 13%, boosted by wage increases. On the other hand, the decision to limit activity 
and to economize in public enterprises and institutions causing losses to the State led to a marked 
reduction in consumption expenditure in the production field. 

The drastic contraction observed in capital expenditure was due to the conclusion of the 
pipeline towards the end of 1982 (a work which had considerably increased capital expenditure in 
that year), and to the deferment of any new project. In contrast, works in progress were carried on; for 
example, the construction of dwellings for low-income strata in Panama City and in various towns on 
the Atlantic coast, and the countrywide extension of health services. 

Likewise, major works were built for grain storage and the marketing of agricultural products; 
work on the La Fortuna hydroelectric power plant was continued and, for the installation of 
distribution networks, progress was made with the construction of a highway running parallel to the 
trans-Isthmian oil pipeline. 


b) Evolution of financial transactions 


The activities of the international financial centre operating in Panama remained sluggish 
during 1983, in contrast with the dynamism shown in previous years, particularly in 1981. This 
recession was mainly evident in international transactions (see table 18). 


Table 17 


PANAMA: CURRENT INCOME OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


Millions of balboas Growth rates? 
1980 1981 1982 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Current income 696 790 848 906 42.0 13.4 7.3 6.8 
Tax revenue 507 582 615 649 25.0 14.7 5.7 Sf 
Direct taxes 255 315 332 356 33.0 23.5 5.3 Hp 

On income 205, 256 271 293, 34.9 24.9 5.9 8.4 

On ownership and patrimony af 34 34 36 19.2 9.1 0.6 i) 

Educational insurance 19 25 27 27 18.7 31.6 8.0 27 

fndicece faxes 7) ay |) me» Taman 7 dmcre | fs rome sano 3.8 
Transfers of real estate 67 74 79 Fhe 21.8 10.5 6.8 cee 
Imports 42 46 45 a ees 95 i 

Domestic sales 25 28 34 = 19.1 12.0 21.4 

Import 79 84 91 971° 716.2) {plies 2h og sensuien 

xports 12 16 15 17 i : - 

Production, sales and selected : I oy me 

consumption 77 TS: 77 87 20.1 -2. 

Other indirect taxes 17 18 21 18 33.1 te os 
Non-tax revenue b75 195 214 235 119.6 11.3 9.7 93 
Other current income 14 13 19 23 250.0 Talk 46.2 15.2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Statistics and Census Office. 

Provisional figures. "Growth rates were calculated on the basis of real, not rounded, figures. 
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te Table 18 
PANAMA: CONSOLIDATED BALANCE OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 


Year-end balances 


(millions of balboas) Growth rates 
1981 1982 1983" 198019811982 1983" 
oo 
Assets 28 642 31 207 31 363 -1.0 28.7 9.0 0.1 
os 5 702 7 085 8 722 35.0 7.4 24.3 17.0 
ash ee 98 or oe -21.1 ~ 89 = - 
Other domestic liquid assets 235 iss 22} -47.9 6.4 300.3 
Other external liquid assets 55369 «SG 808. ——si«7:426—~C*~*«~—S8S 80 268 49 
Demand deposits in banks 122 a: 432 17.0 -56.7 we 39.8 
Time deposits in banks 5 073 6 186 6 970 -38.6 14.6 21.9 12.9 
Deposits in IMF 13 me 20 12.5 -27.8 is 53.8 
Other 161 = 4 29.3 33.7. = -97.7 
Investments 21 350 22 524 21 331 19.6 34.1 5.5 -2.6 
Credit portfolio ; 20 446 21 255 19 984 17.1 33.8 3.8 -3.4 
Domestic 3 146 ob)! 3 503 18.7 24.3 6.5 5.2 
External 17 300 17 882 16 481 16.8 35.7 3.4 -5.0 
Securities 904 1 291 1 347 140.5 39:7 42.8 9.5 
Other assets 1 590 1 598 1 310 ES 55.0 0.5 -33.9 
Liabilities and capital ‘ 28 642 31 207 31 363 -1.0 28.7 9.0 0.1 
Demand deposits 1 072 1 123 1 257 26.5 14.5 4.8 -1.1 
Private 354 375 375 11.2 7.6 5.9 15.3 
Official entities 195 222 240 15.4 53.5 13.8 31.9 
Foreign individuals 285 257 341 ne 18.7 -9.8 42.1 
Foreign banks 238 269 301 120.2 -0.8 13.0 -42.6 
Time and savings deposits 24 905 26 485 26 078 -4.7 28.3 6.3 -0.3 
Individuals 1 387 1 574 2 609 32.0 20.9 13.5 67.7 
Foreigners 3 411 3 846 3 895 25 46.8 12.8 7.8 
Foreign banks 20 107 21 065 19 574 -8.6 26.2 4.8 -6.7 
Liabilities 462 736 1 002 14.2 98.3 59.3 67.3 
Other liabilities, capital 
and reserves 2 203 2 863 3 026 43.3 30.6 30.0 -9.2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures from the Statistics and Census Office. 
“Balances at the end of September. "Growth rates were calculated with respect to September 1982. “Excluding transactions among 
local banks. 


The end-of-September balances showed a considerable increment in liquid assets (17%) and a 
fall in the external credit portfolio, which was offset in part by a greater investment in securities 
(9.5%). 

On the other hand, time deposits (83% of liabilities) did not show, as a rule, much variation, 
because deposit withdrawals by foreign banks were offset by a considerable increase in personal 
deposits made by nationals and, to a lesser extent, by foreigners. 

The withdrawal of deposits by foreign banks is due to the fact that the parent houses of 
institutions established in Panama have given some preference to transactions made by branches set 
up in other countries, mainly in the United States, where they have increased their activities. As 
regards the increase in deposits by foreign individuals, this was related to the economic difficulties 
existing in some parts of the region, which discouraged investment in those countries. 

Finally, it should be noted that banks which mainly operate with the exterior increased their 
reserves by 13% ‘during the first half of the year, as a precaution against possible losses in operations 
connected with financial events in debtor countries. For the same reasons, the patrimony of the centre 
was strengthened by means of substantial increases in profits accrued in banks with general licence. 
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PARAGUAY 
1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


The recession affecting the Paraguayan economy since the end of 1981 was accentuated in 1983. 
At the same time unemployment again increased disproportionately while inflation became more 
intense. Most results in the external sector were also once again unsatisfactory in 1983 (see table 1 
and figure 1). 

As in the preceding year, external conditions proved decidedly unfavourable to the economy of 
Paraguay. Although some international variables showed improved results, the successive economic 
crises in neighbouring countries continued seriously to impair its evolution. 

Furthermore, the most damaging floods in the history of the country occurred in 1983, causing a 
high cost in human suffering, destruction of wealth and loss of production. 

In the sphere of domestic economic policies, numerous exchange rate adjustments were 
introduced in the course of the year (though in appreciably smaller proportions than the rising rates 

in the parallel exchange market); expansive fiscal and monetary policies were applied; there was a 
marked increase in external public indebtedness, and a comparatively small readjustment was 
granted in private sector wages. 

In 1983 the recession deteriorated further in almost all sectors of the economy with the 
exception of certain non-basic services. As in 1982, the activity most affected was building, in which 
added value diminished by 5.4% compared with 1982. Nevertheless, the agriculture and livestock, 
commercial and manufacturing sectors also contracted severely. Community, social, personal and 
government services continued to expand at moderate rates. 

On the other hand unemployment at the national level increased from 9.4% in 1982 to 15% in 
1983, while the unemployment rate in Asuncidn rose from 5.6% in 1982 to 8.4% at the end of 1983. 

Whereas the recession in 1982 had been accompanied by a decline of inflation, the wholesale 
price index in 1983 rose by 33% after a contraction of almost 7% in 1982. Consumer prices 
meanwhile rose by 14% in comparison with the increase of 9% recorded in the preceding year. 

As regards real wages, a contraction of more than 7% occurred in the Asuncion labour market 
after a decline of around 3% the year before. In contrast with this situation, agricultural wages 
remained unaffected and, according to available information, even rose in real terms. 

In the external sector the purchasing power of registered exports of goods and services fell by 
24.5% mainly owing to a severe contraction in the volume of foreign sales. The decline in total 
importing capacity was slightly less (almost 20%) as a result of an increase in net capital inflows. 

At the same time, registered imports of goods and services diminished in volume by almost 
22%. The current account deficit consequently fell despite the unfavourable evolution of foreign 
sales. This trend, together with a greater surplus on capital account, halted the depletion of 
international reserves. External indebtedness, however, increased considerably again and delays 
occurred in payments to foreign suppliers. 

The international and regional situation remained highly unfavourable despite the appearance 
of some encouraging signs. Although the United States economy began to make a good recovery in 
1983, that of most European countries remained recessive and stagnant. International interest rates, 
for their part, continued in real terms (ex post) at the historically unaccustomed levels of between 4% 
and 6%. 

At the same time international capital supplies again contracted severely. For example, net 
flows in 1983 measured according to the Latin American balance of payments, showed a decrease of 
almost 81% aftef a decline of 56% in the preceding year. 

Although this radical reduction in capital flows to Latin America did not directly affect 
Paraguay, it certainly harmed the country indirectly through its sharp impact on the economies of 
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Brazil and Argentina, countries with which Paraguay carries on 50% or more of its foreign trade. The 
indirect negative effect of high interest rates was also more significant than their direct effect. 

Thus the process of adjustment in the Brazilian economy went on apace in 1983. The national 
product contracted by more than 3% while inflation accelerated to a level of close on 180%. The 
volume of its imports decreased by almost 19% while exports rose by over 15%. Although the crisis 
in Argentina became less acute, it continued to be a depressive factor in the level of activity in 
Paraguay. 


Table 1 


_PARAGUAY: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


= 1977" “1978-1979 "1980" “1981 1982 es 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at factor cost 


(millions of 1970 dollars) 1358 1506 1667 =1857 +2014 =%1973 1900 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 2.68 2.74 2.81 2.88 2.95 3.03 3.11 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(1970 dollars) 520 550 593 ~ = 645 683 651 ~=6ll 


Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 12.7 10.9 10.7 11.4 8.5 -2.0 -3.7 
Per capita gross domestic product 9.2 Tel TN Tle By) -4.7 -6.1 
Gross national income” 13.0 107 i118 ©8760 9.3 17-46 
Terms of trade (goods and services) 20.2 -8.5 -5.8 -7.0 5.0 -4.2 -6.1 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 61.2 11.4 18.2 10.2 0.1 9.0 -25.0 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services 46.9 222 38.7 15.0 16.2 8.7 222 
Consumer prices 
December-December 9.4 16.8 = eT 8.9 8.1 8.9 14.1 
Variation between annual averages 9.4 10.6 28.2 22.4 14.0 6.8 13.5 
Money (M,) 52:3 bbe) 24.5 25.8 0.4 -3.9 26.4 
Wages and salaries‘ -4.6 3.5 -6.5 0.7 5.3 -2.7 -7.1 
Rate of unemployment*‘ 5.4 4.1 5.9 3.9 2.2 5.6 8.4 
Current central government income 37.1 30.2 271 18.3 14.6 23.3 8.2 
Total central government expenditure 13.1 32.0 23.6 30.4 14.5 0.7 11.1 
Savings/current central 
government income’ 29.7 37.0 37.7 26.2 10.3 63  -14.6 
Global balance/total central 
government expenditure’ 2.2 11.6 74 -2.6 -25.1 -6.0 -28.9 
Central government global 
balance/GDP* 0.2 4.2 0.9 -0.3 -3.4 -0.7 -3.3 
Public sector global balance/GDP* -0.9 -0.3 1.8 0.4 -3.2 -1.1 -5.4 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -42 -93 -218 -276 -412 -508 -364 
Balance on current account -59 -118 -210 284 378 -536 364 
Variation in international reserves 112 179 165 51 44 -123 -2 
Disbursed gross external debt’ 518 669 733 861 949 1204 1 469 
Disbursed net external debt® 253 234 146 D7 146 530 825 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

*Preliminary figures. ’Gross national product plus terms-of-trade effect, less net factor payments to the rest of the world and net private 

donations. “Workers’ wages in real terms in Greater Asuncién. Average annual rate in Greater Asuncion. 
°Percentage. /Public, and private with State guarantee; medium and long term. ® Disbursed gross external debt less holdings of net 


foreign assets in the economy. 
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__ An indication of the very unsettling effects of these recessions and adjustments on the 
Paraguayan economy was to be seen in tourism. The number of visitors to Paraguay again fell by 17% 
_ after having decreased by 33% in 1982 and 12% in 1981. The number of foreign visitors in the year 
_ was thus 50% lower than in 1980. Slightly more than 53% of the decrease between 1980 and 1983 
_ was due to a contraction of over 64% in the number of visitors from Argentina and more than 22% 


~ was attributable to a decline of 33% in Brazilian tourism. 


These adverse developments were aggravated in 1983 by the worst rainstorms and floods ever 


experienced in Paraguay. Some 600 rivers and streams were calculated to have broken their banks, 
_ flooding vast areas in eleven of the country’s 19 departments. _ 


At least 125 000 persons were affected by this disaster, which caused considerable losses in he 
country’s wealth (including more than 10% of the livestock population), depressed production levels, 
gave rise to inflationary pressures, reduced exports, and affected financial administration in the 
public sector. A conservative estimate suggests that the combined production losses were equivalent 
to 3% of the gross domestic product in 1982 and to 7% of the value of registered exports in that year. 
The climatic phenomenon alone would suffice to explain almost the whole drop in the level of activity 
in 1983. 

With regard to domestic economic policy, the average official exchange rate for exports in 1983 
was increased by 12%. The parallel rate, however, rose by 36%. As a result, the official rate fell to 
50% of the value of the parallel rate, whereas in 1982 it had amounted to 70% of the latter. Apart 
from this greater disparity between the official and parallel rates caused by the adjustments 
introduced during the year, the exchange rates applicable to different products were also dissimilar. 


-Thus, at the end of 1983 there were four different official parities for exports and three for imports. In 


addition, progressive restrictions in access to the importation of goods at the official exchange rate 
were introduced during the year, with the result that the latter remained in practice much closer to the 
parallel rate for the purpose of foreign purchases. 

In spite of the devaluations adopted, the official real effective average rate of exchange for 
exports contracted by almost 12% in 1983 after having risen slightly in 1982 and having deteriorated 
to a marked degree in 1981. On the other hand, the rate applicable to imports probably increased 
considerably in 1983; however, as explained in the corresponding section, there is no way of 
calculating this accurately. 

With respect to wage policy, a first readjustment of the minimum legal wage since May 1981 
was introduced in July 1983. During this period inflation was approximately 20% whereas the 
minimum wage was raised by 10%. The public sector received no increase whatsoever in 1983. 

The average nominal increase in wages received in 1983 by workers in Asuncidn was slightly 
over 5%, this being almost the same as the average increase in the minimum legal wage. On the other 
hand, the nominal increases applicable to daily farm wages were much greater than the legal 
readjustment. 

With reference to financial policy in the public sector, the central government budget for 1983 
showed a deficit equivalent to 1% of the forecast gross domestic product and 39% greater than the 
deficit recorded in 1982. It was expected that less than 55% of the deficit would be financed from 
external sources and the remainder by a reduction in government-owned deposits in the Central 
Bank. 

Most of the results in the 1983 fiscal year, however, were not only different from those foreseen 
in the budget, but showed a notable deterioration in comparison with the equivalent results in 1982. 
In fact, the deficit rose fourfold and was equivalent to 3.3% of the gross domestic product. 

Financial results in the rest of the public sector also deteriorated. The consolidated global deficit 
in the non-financial public sector amounted to 5.4% of the gross domestic product. Its pressure on the 
external sector, however, was appreciably less than its monetary effect, since 60% of the difference 
between income and expenditure was covered by external credits. 

With regard to monetary policy, this continued to follow the passive approach applied since the 
onset of recession in the second half of 1981. In contrast with events in the two preceding years, 
however, this policy led to a considerable growth in means of payment in 1983. In effect, the 
monetary authority adapted expansion to the growing demands of the State without limiting credit to 
the commercial banks. Thus, the total net domestic credit issued by the Central Bank rose by 109% in 
1983. At the same time its net external asset holdings hardly varied. These circumstances caused an 
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Figure 1 
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expansion of 30% in the monetary base. Approximately 73% of its growth may be attributed to an 
increase in the amount of credit absorbed by the central government. Expansion of the monetary base 
was accompanied by an increase of more than 26% in means of payment (M,), while the growth of 
quasi-money was restricted to 13%. As measured by the M,, liquidity expanded by 18%. 
= To sum up, domestic economic policy contributed to the unfavourable evolution again shown by 
the economy in 1983. The exchange policy inhibited exports and encouraged further devaluation 
expectations. Fiscal policy, for its part, kept domestic expenditure at a higher level than would 
otherwise have been the case. However, since the increase in public sector investment was not 
covered by a growth of savings in the sector, the consequent creation of means-of payment exerted 
pressure on the external sector and on price levels. In contrast, wage policy attenuated cost-induced 
inflationary pressures. On the other hand, the higher level of public expenditure was also 
accompanied by an appreciable restriction of growth in the allocation of credit to the private sector; 
its net impact on activity levels and employment was therefore a matter of doubt. 

While the growth of means of payment arising from the monetary policy did not occasion a loss 
of international reserves, inflation was intensified, especially at the wholesale price level. This result 
would appear to be attributable to growing restrictions on access to the external assets of the Central 
Bank, namely, to import limitations. At the same time, the considerable expansion of the money 
supply failed to relieve the economic recession. This juxtaposition of results would also appear to 
have been due fundamentally to the effect of reduction in the volume of imports added to an 
insufficient allocation of credit to the private sector and an uneven distribution of money growth in 
the course of the year. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) The product and income! 


The recession affecting the Paraguayan economy since the end of 1981 increased in intensity in 
1983; the gross domestic product declining by 3.7% after a drop of 2% the year before. The gross 
national product contracted by 4.6% and gross national income by nearly 5.7% compared with 
decreases of 1.7% in both indicators in 1982 (see table 2). 

1983 was in fact the worst year for the Paraguayan economy since 1947 when the country 
suffered a civil war. As a result of the prolongation and deepening of recession, the product and per 
capita income fell back to levels lower than those achieved in 1980. This recessive interval contrasted 
significantly with the evolution of the economy in the preceding decade, when it was one of the most 
dynamic in the world, showing an average rate of expansion of 8.2%.” 


b) Supply and demand 


In contrast with events in the preceding year, when imports continued to expand strongly 
despite the recession in levels of activity, the volume of imports of goods and non-factor services in 
1983 dropped by almost 22%, according to figures supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay. 
However, the volume of registered exports of goods and services not attributable to factors also 
showed a radical change in 1983, decreasing by close on 20% compared with an expansion of 16% in 
the preceding year. As a result of the foregoing, the decrease in domestic expenditure was not much 
greater than the drop in the gross domestic product despite a very considerable reduction in imports. 

While in 1982 the contraction of domestic demand more than reflected the depression of gross 
domestic investment, in 1983 it was mainly attributable to a decline in consumption. More 


1 As readers will be aware, the national accounts drawn up in connection with the Paraguayan economy suffer from lack of precision, 
especially in regard to the external sector (in which foreign trade and net capital inflows have been underestimated in recent years by as much as 
50% or more in relation to domestic expenditure, and, to a certain extent, to the product). The official statistics do not, therefore, necessarily 
reflect the magnitude or significance of variations in external sector aggregates other than in the case of the product. In these circumstances, an 
analysis of the evolution of these variables is subject to severe limitations. Nonetheless, it would appear that, at least in 1983, the trends indicated 
by the official figures were consistent with actual results. For a study of the problem and of alternative calculations of the main mact economic 
aggregates for the period 1972-1981, see Richard Lynn Ground, “Las cuentas nacionales del Paraguay’, Rev'ssta paraguaya de sociologia, year 19, 
No. 5, September-December 1982. = 

2See: ECLAC: Economic Survey of Latin America and the Caribbean, 1981, a United Nations publication, sales No. S.83.11.G.2, Santiago, 


Chile, 1983. 
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specifically, it reflected the decline in private consumption since general government consumption 
remained unchanged. Gross domestic investment, for its part, decreased by slightly less than 2% in 
1983 compared with a contraction of nearly 12% in the previous year (see tables 3 and4)  - 
The persistence of the drop in domestic demand was in part due to factors such as the rains and 
floods, which reduced main farm crops, and the increase in competitive pressures from neighbouring 
economies which depressed activity and income levels and thereby private consumption. The rise in 
the effective average exchange rate in real terms and the continuing deceleration in the construction 
of the Itaipt hydroelectric power project also restrained domestic demand. : 
Countering these recessive features, and thus reducing the magnitude of the restraint on 
domestic demand, the country’s fiscal and monetary policies, as against those of the preceding year, 


were frankly expansionary. 


c) Investment and savings 


Private sector expenditure devoted to capital formation again contracted in 1983, declining by 
nearly 9% after having fallen by over 17% in 1982. The depression in private investment was mainly 
due to a lower utilization of installed productive capacity in sectors of the economy other than 
construction, and also to the renewed slow-down in execution of the hydroelectric power projects. 
Despite this, private investment continued at a very high level compared with the general level of 
activity (it still represented 24% of the gross domestic product in 1983), mainly owing to the work in 
progress at Itaipu.> 

The public sector, for its part, intensified its efforts to alleviate the effects of recession on 
activity and employment by increasing its investment expenditure to 29% after the previous year’s 
increase of 17.5%. In this manner, public investment (excluding Itaipt and Yacyreta), expressed as a 
proportion of the product, rose to 8.6% in 1983 and represented more than 26% of total gross 
domestic investment compared with 6.1% and 17% respectively two years earlier (see table 5). 

There can be no doubt that this growth of expenditure enabled employment to continue at a 
higher level than would otherwise have been the case. Its impact on the level of activity was probably 
also positive. Nonetheless, as it was not financed by an increase in savings, it exerted increasing 


Table 2 
PARAGUAY: SOME FIGURES ON THE PRODUCT, INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


(Millions of dollars at constant 1970 prices)* 


1975... 1976: 1977 1978-~ 1979F 19860. ai9e) 1982 1983° 


Gross domestic product 


at market prices 1214. 1300, 1466 1625 ° 1799 2004 2175 2129. 20546 
Indirect taxes, less 
subsidies 88 95 108 119 132 147 159 156 150 
Gross domestic product at 
factor cost 1126 1/205 © -1°358° "15506" 1°667 ~ 18579292015" 97570 
Net imports of goods 
and services 36 38 66 79 112 105 153 150 113 
Net factor payments to 
the rest of the world‘ 13 10 8 12 3 3 -11 -18 2 
Terms-of-trade effect 6 11 46 35 25 11 18 6 -5 
Gross domestic expenditure 1162 1243 1424 1585 1779991962 2 168se2 193. Pare 
Gross national product b.113..... 1.195-....1.350 ». 1,494..,1.670.4..1 854,..2.026 1-90.” Fong 
Gross national income 1119 1206 1396 1529 1695 1865 2043 2009 1895 
EY 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“ At parity exchange rate. * Preliminary figures. “Including private unrequited transfer payments. The minus sign (-) indicates net 


income. 


It should be noted that public expenditure incurred at Itaipd and Yacyreté is recorded as private investment when executed by private 
concerns. 
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Table 3 
PARAGUAY: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Millions of dollars 
at 1970 prices 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 


Tota supply 2293 2493 2473 2319 9.6 88 -0.8 -6.2 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 2:004) o> 29173. 20229-2050 11.4 8.5 -2.0 -3.7 
Imports of goods 
and services 287 320 344 269 -1.4 11.5 TA url 8 
Total demand 2293 2 493 °° 2473" «2355 9.6 8.8 -0.8 -4.8 
Domestic demand 21105 2-326." 924279 79 2 165 10.4 10.3 -2.0 -5.1 
Gross domestic investment 690 770 680 668 15.6 11.7 -11.7 -1.9 
Gross fixed investment 661 741 645 639 15.9 12.1 -12.9 -1.0 
Stock variation 29 29 35 29 
Total consumption 1420 1556 1599 1495 8.0 9.7 7 -6.0 
General government 120 146 150 150 8.0 22.0 2.6 - 
Private 1300 1410 1449 =~ = 1 345 8.0 8.5 2.8 -7.2 
Exports of goods and 
services” 183 167 194 156 1.6 5 160 19.6 
Terms-of-trade effect 11 18 6 -5 -42.5 sz -68.5 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Central Bank of Paraguay. 
“Preliminary figures. »The figures for exports and imports of goods and services were obtained from balance-of-payments data in current 


dollars converted at constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated for that purpose by ECLAC. 


Table 4 
PARAGUAY: STRUCTURE OF TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
(As a percentage of the gross domestic product)* 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983” 


Total supply 111.6 111.7. 114.2 115.1 116.2 114.3 114.7. 116.2 113.1 
Gross domestic product 
at market prices 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 1000 1000 1000 100.0 = 100.0 
Imports of goods and 
services’ 11.6 1h 14.2 15.1 16.2 14.3 14.7 16.2 13.1 
Total demand 111.6. 111.7: 909420°°115.1 116.2) 114.3 114.7. 116.2. 116.2 
Domestic demand 103.0 102.9 1045 1048 1062 105.2 107.2 107.1 105.5 
Gross domestic investment 22.1 25.4 27.8 30.5 53.2 34.4 35.4 32.0 32.6 
Total consumption : 80.8 77.6 76.7 74.3 73.0 70.8 71.7 75.0 72.9 
General government 6.1 6.1 6.0 6.4 6.2 6.0 6.7 7.0 7.3 
Private 74.8 715 70.7 67.9 66.9 64.8 65.0 68.0 65.6 
Exports of goods and 
services” 8.7 8.8 / 10.3 10.0 9.1 7.6 9.1 7.6 
Terms-of-trade effect 0.5 0.9 3.1 2.1 1.4 0.5 1.0 0.3 -0.2 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of Central Bank of Paraguay figures. 
* Ac market prices in constant 1970 dollars at the parity exchange rate. » Preliminary figures. “The figures for exports and imports 


of goods and services were obtained from balance-of- payments data in current dollars converted at constant 1970 values through deflation with 
price indexes calculated for that purpose by ECLAC. 
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pressure on the balance of payments and on price levels. The higher expenditure was in fact 
accompanied by a further significant deterioration in the situation of the public sector current 
account, in which the overall deficit rose from a sum equivalent to 3.9% of the gross domestic product 
in 1982 to 7.6% of the corresponding product in 1983. The counterpoise was an acceleration of 
inflation, a turn-around in the balance of the private sector (which, from a deficit equivalent to 2.1 % 
of the gross domestic product in 1982, showed a surplus of 1.8% of the equivalent product in 1983) 
and an appreciable expansion in governmental external indebtedness. In these circumstances the 
balance-of-payments current account deficit showed a slight reduction (see table 5). 


d) Sectoral trends in the product 


i) Introduction. In 1983 the recessive situation increased in severity in almost all sectors of the 
economy, some non-basic sectors excepted. Construction was again the activity most affected. Similar 
declines occurred in the agricultural, commercial and manufacturing sectors. Basic services, which 
continued to grow in 1982, were also considerably affected by the recession in 1983. On the other 
hand, community, social and personal services, and government services again increased in 1983 (see 
table 6). - 

As in the preceding year, economic activity was affected by an unfavourable evolution in relative 
external prices owing to the difficult situation facing the countries whose economies have an 
important influence on that of Paraguay, and by a lower level of activity on the part of the binational 
entities. To these negative influences were added the exceptionally adverse climatic conditions 
experienced in 1983. As a result of the abnormally intense and frequent rainstorms, principally in the 
headwater areas of the rivers Paraguay and Parana in Brazil, but also around the sources of the rivers 
Pilcomayo (in the Bandes region) and Iguazu (in Brazil) and over large expanses of Paraguayan 
territory, the year 1983 witnessed the most severe floods experienced in the country in the present 


Table 5 


PARAGUAY: COMPOSITION, ORIGIN AND FINANCING 
OF GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 


(As a percentage of the gross domestic product)° 


1975 IS/G = F1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Gross domestic investment 7 i 25.4 27.8 30.5 332 34.4 35.4 32.0 32.6 
Demand 
Private sector 17.1 16.3 18.9 22.5 26.2 2T.7 29.3 25.6 24.0 
Public sector® 5.0 9.1 8.9 8.0 rae 6.2 6.1 6.4 8.6 
Composition 
Construction 10.0 11.0 12.8 ee | 17.8 20.2 Al 20.8 20.3 
Machinery and equipment ety 125 14.1 13.7 9 12.8 12.4 a 10.9 
Stock variation? 2.4 2.1 0.9 17 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.6 1.4 
Financing 
Gross domestic savings 19.1 22.4 2333 230 27.0 29.2 28.3 24.9 27.0 
Net factor payments to 
the rest of the world® 1.0 0.8 0.6 0.8 -0.2 0.1 -0.5 -0.8 - 
Terms-of-trade effect 0.5 0.9 3.1] 2.1 1.4 0.5 1.0 0.3 -0.2 
Gross national savings 18.6 223 25.9 ZI 28.5 29.6 29.8 26.0 26.8 
Private sector 34 19.3 20.3 20.6 2h2 24.4 20) 23.5 25.8 
Public sector 35° 32°. 56 65 74 52 4) 95 =O 
External savings 3.5 2.9 1.9 3.4 4.7 4.8 5.7 Bib, 5.5 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay and the Technical Planning Secretari 
“At market prices in constant 1970 dollars at parity exchange rate * Preliminary figures rncludie ervenant i i 
SA Se a heerlen, : : : ‘ luding government enterprises, with 
a = ks een eee Binational projects. “Livestock sector only. Including private unrequited transfers. The 
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PARAGUAY: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY KIND OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1980 1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 
rl 


— 


Growth rates 


Gross domestic product” 1857 2014 1973 1900 100.0 100.0 100.0 11.4 85 -2.0 -3.7 


* Goods Sy h"t28 1 085 T0s2 94.7 * 35.1 534 126) Sar a 48 
Agriculture, hunting, 
forestry and fishing B68 OCHO HIST 558 S452) 50d Eee Dds mGF* 3.0" 249 
Mining and quarrying 12 14 14 13 pe SOs 2 O:6 57 9 10:6 26:0 15:0 ee Ome 8 
Manufacturing B00: e390 acd 1S tes AJSS41G2 15.5;.0127.67) 1:80 45 9, 542 
Construction 1354....179. 169. 159 307 8.2 S20 26:0) 2G) 9-6 Omen 4 
Basic services [Sie tigen lot, 15s) NA LO 8a 8. OG. 21 
Electricity, gas and water 49 Dy 64 63 Pr ee EO ee ee tee 
Transport, storage and 
communications 88 91 ie) eats 9 47 46 104 iy i Ve Nf 
Other services WL fis 0G PT OS 87.” 359.1 10.1 9.2 -1.2 -1.0 
Commerce‘ 373 C406" 39725378 ISS 1995019.4 105° 84 otaaitseo 
Ownership of dwellings 54 57 56 60 33 2.8 3.1 90 69 -2.0 6.6 
Community, social and 
personal services“ 2824 12031 HLL 322 4K + 14 E1G.G.--e 9:9? 10.8 gaara 
Government services 70 86 90 oe Df 307 4.8 TO 5 22:8 4.0 3.9 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of Central Bank of Paraguay figures. 
*Preliminary figures. "As the individual activities and totals have been calculated independently, the sum of the former does not tally 
exactly with the latter. “Including financial institutions, insurance and real estate except ownership of dwellings. “Including 


restaurants, hotels and business services. 


century and perhaps throughout its history. It may without doubt be affirmed that the negative effects 
of these floods were far greater than those caused by other extensive inundations in the past, such as 
those of 1825 and 1904 when the population and economic activity were considerably smaller. 

In its normal periods of spate the river Paraguay, which traverses the centre of the country from 
north to south, rarely exceeds a height of six metres, whereas at the end of May it rose to nine metres 
opposite Asuncién —its highest level since 1904— and reached the unprecedented level of ten metres 
near the city of Pilar, to the south of the capital city. At the same time the river flow, normally less 
than 11 500 cubic metres per second, reached almost 18 000 cubic metres per second to the south of 
Pilar, near its junction with the river Parana. It broke its banks and provoked overflows of its 
tributaries throughout its course across Paraguayan territory. The river Parana, which defines the 
eastern and part of the southern borders of the country, reached its highest volume in more than 60 
years, rising to a height of close on 45 metres in June with a flow of more than 40 000 cubic metres per 
second —the highest figure recorded in the last 200 years. At the same time the flows of the rivers 
Pilcomayo and Iguazt also swelled abnormally, the former inundating almost the whole of the 
department of Presidente Hayes in the west-central part of the country while the latter aggravated 
the overflows of the river Parana and its affluents. 

All in all, it is calculated that some 600 watercourses broke their banks, flooding extensive areas 
in 11 of the country’s 19 departments, the departments of Mumbucu and Presidente Hayes being 
those particularly affected. The former, which lies between the rivers Paraguay and Parana in the 
southwest corner of the country’s eastern region, overflowed along almost 40% of its length while 
the latter was similarly affected to the extent of 10%. This natural disaster caused loss to at least 


Silss, 


125 000 persons —slightly more than 4% of the total population,‘ considerably diminishing the 
country’s accumulated wealth, in particular that consisting of dwellings and livestock. It also 
depressed production, particularly in the agricultural sector; gave rise to inflationary pressures, and 
increased the deficits in the public and external sectors., With regard to activity levels it may be 
estimated, in a preliminary and conservative manner, that the rains and floods reduced gross 
domestic production to an extent equivalent to 3% of the gross domestic product of 1982. Even on 
this basis of calculation, which probably substantially underestimates their real impact, it would be 
reasonable to attribute more than 80% of the contraction in the country’s level of activity in 1983 to 
these climatic disasters.° 

ii) Agriculture. In 1983 production in this sector declined by almost 5%, mainly reflecting a 
contraction of 6% in agricultural activity in general. Production in the stock-raising and forestry 
subsectors also decreased (see table 7). 

The harvests of the two main crops —soya and cotton— again diminished considerably in 1983. 
In contrast with events inthe preceding year, however, when the marked deterioration of real prices 


Table 7 


PARAGUAY: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Millions of guaranies 


at 1977 prices Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 19838!" 1980° ©) 1981" 911982581983" 

Crop farming 74.2 80.3 76.7 72.0 10.6 8.2 -4.4 -6.1 
Domestic consumption 40.5 40.1 2 P 4.5 -0.7 4 
Exports 33.7 40.1 = =n 19.0 18.9 x 

Stock-raising 24.4 ba Bs 25.8 25.3 4.0 3.2 23 -1.9 

Forestry 11.9 12.4 11.8 11.6 125 4.8 -5.0 -1.7 

Total’ 111.0 118.4 1149 109.3 9.2 6.7 -3.0 4.9 


Thousands of tons 


Production of main crops 


Cotton 235 317 254 225 Pa 4 34.9 -19.9 -11.4 
Rice 60 62 65 35 -11.8 33 48 -46.2 
Sweet potatoes 207 213 220 227 ye) 3.0 3.3 3.2 
Maize 506 496 pai 451 24.8 -2.0 5.0 -13.4 
Manioc 1 823 1 841 1 896 1 800 2.0 1.0 3.0 -5.1 
Soya 650 880 750 650 44.4 35.4 -148 -13.3 
Sugar cane 2337 2 121 2 021 2 064 20.0 -10.0 -4.7 2h 
Cocoa 248 243 413 Re 5.0 -3.0 70.0 

Tung 95 100 105 oe te 5.0 5.0 4 
Wheat 44 55 70 80 -32.3 25.0 27.3 14.3 
Cattle slaughtering” 565 554 S44 = -2.1 -2.0 -1.8 

Pig slaughtering“ 1 420 1 560 1 638 ck 10.0 9.9 5.0 

Poultry slaughtering“ 2 438 2 603 2 720 = 6.9 6.8 4.5 
Roundwood 1 780 1791 1 754 om 25.3 0.6 -2.1 
Fuelwood 2 709 2 800 2791 2. 1.8 3.4 -0.3 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay. 

“Preliminary figures. * Including hunting and fishing. ‘Thousands of head. 


“This figure includes only those persons counted in a census of the emergency camps at the mid-year. Many others —it is not known how 
many— were directly taken care of by relatives and friends. According to some preliminary calculations, 50 000 dwellings were affected by the 
floods and it may therefore be estimated that some 250 000 persons —8% of the population— were involved by the end of the first half-year. 

>This calculation only takes account of four sectors —agriculture, quarrying, commerce and trans port— in the absence of inform : ' 
concer ning the extent of losses in other activities or of criteria enabling them tobe estimated. At the same time it is probable that the m i ade 
of production in the agricultural sector under normal weather conditions may also have been underestimated in 1983 dials erent : 
conditions prevailing at the time. In this event the losses in commerce and transport would similarly have been underestimated eat aah 
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paid to producers appears to have been the main factor influencing that year's negative results (see 
table 8), in 1983 the exceptionally adverse climatic conditions were those responsible for reducing 


‘these and other crops. 


__ The soya harvest in 1983 fell short of that of 1981 by 26%, while the cotton harvest was reduced 
by 29%. The lower output of these two products alone would explain 47% of the drop in the level of 
activity between 1981 and 1983, apart from further indirect effects to the extent of at least 11%. No 
recession would have occurred in the year under review if the output of these products had maintained 
the same growth rates as in the years prior to 1982. 

Approximately 60% of the crops were damaged by the excessive or untimely rains and floods. 
Apart from soya and cotton, the harvests of other main products which were severely affected 
included rice, maize and manioc, which contracted by over 46%, 13% and 5% respectively. On the 
other hand, slight increases were recorded in the sweet potato harvest and in the production of meat, 
while that of wheat rose by 14%. Even so, the wheat harvest was also affected by the bad weather, 
since, according to the annual target of the wheat-growing campaign and the availability of 
intermediate goods and inputs, a production level of 100 000 tons had been expected. 

All in all, the primary activity most affected by the floods and their consequences was livestock- 
raising. According to preliminary estimates drawn up in mid-1983, between 500 000 and 600 000 
head of cattle were lost owing directly or indirectly to the climatic conditions and it was feared that 
this figure would rise to one million by the end of the year. Assuming the latter figure, it is probable 
that 18% of the country’s total cattle stock will have been lost in 1983. A further consideration is the 
anticipated lower fertility rate in 1984 and lower level of reproduction which, continued over many 


_years, would entail the eventual extermination of the national herd. At the historic rate of growth, the 


size of the herd as it was in 1982 could be regained by 1990. 

In the period 1981-1982 prices paid to producers of most of the main agricultural products 
deteriorated in real terms to a more or less pronounced extent (see table 8). In the case of cotton the 
real price received by the producer fell by 19% in this period and that of soya by 16%. These decreases 
were, moreover, additional to those of previous years, with the result that in 1982 the real price, both 
of cotton and of soya, was not only decidedly lower than it had been before the period of recovery 
which began early in the preceding decade, but was also lower than the average production costs. This 
adverse trend reflected both the deterioration of prices in the international market and that of the real 
exchange rate. 

The average official rate of exchange in 1982 had risen by 14%, but this increase was barely 
sufficient to halt its deterioration in real terms, while the international prices of cotton and soya both 
declined by 15%. 

A first important step taken by the authorities early in 1983 to overcome the unfavourable 
cost/price situation in agricultural production was to increase the exchange rate and thus raise the 
real price of cotton. An increase of 20% was introduced in the exchange rate effectively obtained for 
exports of cotton fibre by those ginning companies which undertook to pay a minimum price of 60 
guaranies per kilo of raw cotton delivered at their factories. This price reresented a nominal increase 
of 28% in relation to the average price paid the year before, and a rise of 17% in real terms.’ 

An improvement of 15% in the exchange rate for exports of soya and its byproducts, and of 
11% in the case of meat, was also introduced in mid-March. The exchange rate for cotton fibre was 
again raised in May by 7% and for soya and its byproducts by 8%.* In June the exchange rate for 
cotton fibre was extended to apply also to exports of cotton wastes, and the rate for exports of tung oil 
and silk-worm cocoons was raised by 22%. Finally, in September the exchange rate for exports of 
peroba wood was also increased by 22%. 

While the official exchange rate for these products was thus being raised, the normal applicale 
exchange rate had risen considerably and the prices of the country’s main export products in the 
international market were also beginning to improve. In the second quarter of the year, during the 
harvest season, domestic prices paid to the producers of cotton and soya were clearly recovering — 


6Between 1972 and 1981 the soya and cotton harvests multiplied 8.8 and 7.8 times res pectively. If these rates of expansion had been 
maintained, it may be calculated that the gross domestic product would have been at least 10% greater than in 1982 and 4% greater thanin 1981. 

7 This decision intreased the exchange rate received thanks to a rebate in the official reference price, a reduction from 100% to 75% in 
the proportion of earned foreign exchange that the exporting companies were compelied to deliver to the Central Bank at the official exchange 
rate, and the application of a lower exchange rate for the calculation of the export tax. 

8 The official reference prices for cotton and soya were, however, increased at the same time. 
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Table 8 


PARAGUAY: NOMINAL AND REAL PRODUCER PRICES 
OF MAIN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


(1970 = 100) 
—— 


f 2 Sugar Tun 
Rice Cotton Ritatied Maize Manioc Soya ean 555 Cocoa eae Wheat 
Oe 


Nominal prices’” 


1977 225.0 340.7 333.3 320.0 333.3 280.0 284.1 166.7 500.0 231.6 
1978 275.0 318.5 333.3 400.0 300.0 280.0 293.8 166.7 550.0 231.6 
1979 337.5 362.9 ~~ 400.0 480.0 333.3 320.0 316.2 266.7 275.0 252.6 
1980 337.5 437.0 466.7. 500.0 433.3 253.3 405.8 266.7 225.0 263.2 
1981 325.0 4044 533.3 440.0 4333... DI99 344.2 248.5 200.0 273.7° 


I 370.8 400.0 553.3 366.7 324.7" 155.6 208.3. 257.9% 
Il 300.0 404.9 677.8 — 426.7 455.6 360.0 335.5 266.7‘ 
Ill 403.7 488.9 373.3 477.8 408.9 340.1 311.1 
IV 533.3 453.3 477.8 400.05 369.3 177.8 
1982 400.0 348.1 466.7. 440.0 333.3 333.3 368.3 466.7 275.0 340.4 
I 533.3. 500.0 422.2 300.0° 


I] 412.5 338.3 422.2 310.0° 288.9 320.0 305.7 266.7 
Ill 408.3 358.0 455.5 4683 300.0 337.8 381.1 622.2 266.6 326.3 
IV 387.5 422.2 453.3 31 430.2 600.0° 
: 680.0 315.0 400.0 368.3 466.7 343.8 437.7 
I 458.2 548.4 411.0 579.3 311.0 380.0 368.3 333.4 374.3 340.0 
I] 533.2 644.4 333.4 866.6 288.6 413.3 368.3 377.4 
200.0 333.3 420.0 368.3 466.7 EIB) 
866.6 eee oe 368.3 666.7 570.0 437.7 
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Real prices*” 


OTT 114.0 PS 168.9 162.2 168.9 141.9 144.0 84.5 253.4 117.4 
1978 126.0 145.9 152.7 183.2 137.4 128.3 134.6 76.4 209 106.1 
1979 120.6 207) 142.9 171.5 LIS 114.3 113.0 953 98.2 90.2 
1980 98.5 127.6 136.3 146.0 126.5 74.0 118.5 eB) 65.8 76.7 
1981 83.2 103.6 136.6 1h237 111.0 95.6 88.2 63.7 51.2 70.1 
I 7a 104.8 144.9 96.0 85.0 40.8 54.6 67.5 
I] 77.0 104.0 174.1 109.6 117.0 92.4 86.2 68.5 
Il 103.0 124.7 110.5 76.5 104.3 86.7 IDS 
IV 133.9 113.8 120.5 100.4 o2. 44.6 
1982 96.0 83.5 112.0 105.6 80.0 80.0 88.4 112.0 66.0 81.7 
] 130.7 122.6 103.5 13> 
I] 100.5 82.4 102.8 Dro 70.4 Lie 74.5 151.5 64.9 
Ill 98.3 86.2 110.0 104.3 Dee 81.3 O17 149.8 64.1 TID 
IV 89.5 TS 104.6 71.8 935 138.5 
1983 145.4 136.3 77.5 355.3 66.6 84.6 779 98.7 hae 92.6 
] 101.8 121.8 912 128.6 88.8 84.4 81.8 74.0 83.1 75.6 
II 116.7 143.1 73.0 192.4 64.1 91.8 80.6 82.6 
Ill 85.1 151.2 71.0 453.7 68.7 86.6 76.0 96.2 106.4 
IV 187.9 80.2 574.5 66.8 73.8 133.6 114.2 87.7 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Ministry of Agriculture (Department of Agricultural Marketing and Economics) and the Central 
Bank of Paraguay. 


- : 
In general a blank space means that there were no prices for the quarter, or that there were prices for one month only 
The quarterly averages may not coincide with annual avera i i i ‘ie: 

es owing to frequen - 
ft sige aide ; ag ving to frequency of observation or error in rounding-off. 
wo months only. alculated by deflating the nominal prices using the consumer-price index. 
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Pere MBiCN.023.6 —— 966.; 892.9 65. 345.2 319.0 
pee aod 55080 1 793.7 Tsim 8 ASE Sy heed 384.6 
OLAS ©AAOTA BIEN RAOMIBGLSUA ROS BPS BOARAT 4665 350.3 
peat (rR 1 892.9 14667 = 382.4 A000 ~ 808s 
every 462.3.—————1.-750.0..___1.268,7 —--370.0.--— ----—-442.8—--= 32.4.0. 
3 ES ee ae 2 142.8 1 381.8 387.7 514.1 3315 
7) frit 1 335.6 1 829.4 1 105.1 326.4 447.1 270.1 
Ati. 1 930.3 2 460.3 13K, 454.9 579.8 403.7 
_ 1983 1 543.2 2 425.5 1 389.6 326.3 512.9 293.8 
aT 1 451.8 2 451.9 1 280.1 320.0 540.4 282.1 
nil 1 636.5 2 399.0 1 499.1 332.6 487.6 304.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Ministry of Agriculture and Stock-raising, Department of Agricultural Marketing and Hacndlentés: 
and the Central Bank of Paraguay. 


"Calculated by deflating the nominal prices using the consumer price index. 


ee ae a, 


especially in the case of the former. Between that period and its equivalent in the preceding year the 
price of cotton rose by 90%, while that of soya increased by 29%. In real terms the domestic price paid 
‘to cotton producers rose in the period mentioned by 74% and that of soya by 18% (see table 8). The 
average price of cotton in the second quarter of 1983 wa 45% higher than that agreed in January 
between the government and the cotton ginning companies; and in the third quarter it exceeded it by 
65%. 

Owing to the rains and floods, neither the producers nor the country were able to take full 
advantage of the improvements in domestic and external prices in the 1982/1983 farming year. The 
domestic price increases of the products mentioned and of others such as maize were also partly 
induced by the effects of the bad weather on harvests. It is in any event foreseeable that production in 
the 1983/1984 season will rise appreciably thanks to the stimulus to sowing provided by these higher 
prices. 

Prices in the rural land market, for their part, showed variable fluctuations in 1983. In the first 
half year, when the floods occurred, they showed signs of decline. During the second half year, 
however, a considerable improvement took place in the prices of farming and forestry land, althoug 
land devoted to stock-raising continued to fall in value. In real terms the prices for each of these 
classes of land declined, especially for arable land (in 1983), as a result of which the reversal of the 
trend noted in the preceding decade (when spectacular increases in crop- and stock-raising property 
were recorded), continued for the second successive year (see table 9). 

As regards agrarian reform, in 1983 the Institute for Rural Welfare (IBR) awarded more than 
2 600 properties Comprising a total area of more than 300 000 hectares, as against over 3 030 lots and 
close on 600 000 hectares awarded the year before and with a historic rate of 3 480 lots and 306 000 
hectares per year (see table 10). 
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Of the awards assigned in 1983, 2 500 lots were arable and covered an overall area of 28 
~ hectares (an average of 11 hectares per lot). The 100 or so stock-raising lots awarded amounted to a 
total of 270 000 hectares and had an average area of 2750 hectares. 

In the course of the year almost 4 100 final title deeds were granted, comprising a total area of 
approximately 410 000 hectares, both figures being similar to those of the preceding year and 
appreciably larger than the historic figures. Furthermore, two new community settlements were 
established comprising an area of 340 hectares. 

Finally, four properties measuring 25 790 hectares in all (an area similar to that awarded in the 
case of crop-farming properties) were taken over under occupation or expropriation decrees in 1983 
(see table 10).? 

iii) Manufacturing. In 1983, added value in the manufacturing sector decreased by slightly over 
4%. This decline was exclusively due to a very substantial contraction in textile, clothing and leather 
production, which exceeded by over 30% the overall drop in the manufacturing sector. Other 
subsectors showing declines in levels of activity included those producing metal products, machinery 
and equipment (-13.6%), basic metals (slightly over -8%), handicrafts. (-4.5%) and wood and 


Table 10 


PARAGUAY: AGRARIAN REFORM INDICATORS 


1956-1982 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Total awards 


Number of lots 94074 2651 2837 2506 3931 4316 3036 2 604 
Surface area (in thousands of hectares) 8 276 345 176 422 717 473, 

Average hectares per lot 88 130 62 168 182 110 197 116 
Crop-raising awards 

Number of lots foe 2S re 272 Fr 2531332720: 44-163 Se 218982 a2 0D 
Surface area (in thousands of hectares) = 76 +1 38 St 49 39 28 
Average hectares per lot int 30 19 16 14 12 13 11 
Stock-raising awards 

Number of lots Ss 134 110 193 211 153 138 99 
Surface area (in thousands of hectares) 1 269 125 385 666 424 560 Pies 
Average hectares per lot . 2008 1128 1994 3155 2773 4058 2756 
Final title deeds 

Numbers 90 256 2507 3500 3814 3836 4054 4224 4093 
Surface area (in thousands of hectares) 5 849 126 £7 284 719 729 460 410 
Average hectares per lot 65 50 50 74 187 180 109 100 
Communal settlements 

Numbers 131 mi = ns ae 8 7 Pe 
Surface area (in thousands of hectares) 63 at on = 5 16 5 x 
Nationalized and expropriated 

land (in thousands of hectares) 14 785 re Bel 3 

Nationalized 579 a a s . - - 
Expropriated 390 2 is ; 
Occupied 509 : 


ee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Institute for Rural Welfare, Memoria (several years’ issues) and Juan Manuel Frutos, Con el 
hombre y la tierra hacia el bienestar rural, Cuadernos Republicanos, Asuncién, 1982; and information provided by the Institute for Rural 
ee Welfare and the Departamento de Tierras y Colonias (Department of Rural Land and Settlements) 
ectares, 


° For a retrospective analysis of the effects of agrarian reform on the distribution and ownership of land in Paraguay, see ECLAC 


Economic Survey of Latin America and the Caribb i i icati i 
rented 4 e Caribbean, 1982, United Nations Publication, Sales No. E.84.11.G.1, Santiago, Chile, United Nations, 
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: 2 PARAGUAY 
is Table 11 
PARAGUAY: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


we Percentage Sri 
1980 1981 1982 1983* breakdown rowth rates 


1973 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Gross manufacturing product = 


(millions of guaranies at OE 

1977 prices) 59.9 64.7 61.8 59.2 100.0 100.0 126 80 -4.5 -4.2 
Foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco POS B+ 239 243-440. ALO. 242g 187. = 04 — 1:2 
Textiles, clothing and leather 84. 105. .93. 59. 164 10.0°-01 - 25.0. -114 -366 
Wood and furniture IOS 86 OO B87. 77 Tad Add 2904 Aas 
Paper and printing 250 LZ hl a 20) 215.5 9283 ude 4-65. el 8 
Chemicals Se. 8 05 69 tas> 116. 10) se 70S. eS 
Ceramics yd | 2.4 23 Ne 2.7 42 225 96 -4.2 8.7 
Basic metals Ce C2 ta Oe OS OS 595 1002 256" Be 
Metal products, 
machinery and equipment 1599 2i0)-42:2 LOM ahs P57 16 29.9 10.0 -13.6 
Other manufacturing industries OREO: Srat0:5 0.4 03 O7 204 39.8 66.7 -20.0 
Artisanal production a) Ba CGrr GS eo. 106 1795 4 ABS 


Output of some of the 
main manufactures 
(thousands of tons) 


Cotton cloth” 16.65 215.9 29:2) 5.8 -18.0 -4.0 -42.1 -37.0 
Cotton fibres TAD A592 :90:8 2/72 2.0 41.0 -14.3 -15.0 
Tannin 1S pelo? wel OJ: 129 134.0 -16.0 -18.9 -206 
Cocoa beans 5,1 46 65 4.5 41 -98 41.3 -30.8 
Tung oil TO 24 pl 2d 12:8. 17:0 -9.0 19.0 5.8 32.8 
Cement L7G7. 1961. Tit? -153:0 14.0 -11.7 -28.8 37.6 
Cigarettes‘ 324 37.8 37.9 466 -20:0° 2470-03". 23.0 
Soft drinks* 116.1 145.7 160.3 122.1 5.0 25.0 100 -23.8 
Wheat flour 81.8 100.7 96.8 100.2 -10 230 -39 3.5 
Sugar 892765 "81 =982 30.0 -14.0 6.0 21.1 
Leather 9.0 9.5 95> 11.0 -4.0 6.0 - 15.8 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay. 
“Preliminary figures. ’ Thousands of metres. “Thousands of packets. “Thousands of litres. 


furniture (-3.3%). In contrast, activity in the paper and printing sector —which is quite small in 
Paraguay despite the country’s large forestry production— showed a marked increase after two years 
of depression. The ceramics and chemical products industries also showed some signs of recovery, 
while the foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco subsectors continued to expand at moderate rates despite 
the prevailing recession (see table 11). 

The manufacturing sector was faced by four main difficulties in 1983. In the first place bad 
weather must again be mentioned, since the floods affected the operations and installations of many 
firms operating in the sector including the largest, Manufactura de Pilar, S.A. The installations of this 
firm, consisting of an integrated textile complex employing 2 000 persons, were completely 
inundated, bringing its operations to a halt and severely damaging machinery and equipment. 

At the same time, and as in the previous year, deceleration of the construction work in progress 
at Itaipt and Yacyreta had an adverse effect on manufacturing activity, which also suffered from an 
intensification of competitive pressures, contraction of demand in neighbouring countries and high 
financing costs. 

With regard to the effects of the economic crisis in regional terms, mention should be made of 
the depressive impact on the sector of the continuous increases in exchange rates in Brazil and 
Argentina, since these provided firms in those countries with major advantages over Paraguayan 
firms in the Paraguayan market and reversed the flow of tourism. 
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In the financing sphere, the main difficulty stemmed from a long-standing con rad: ct on 
between the trend of the exchange rate and interest rates, on the one hand, and the sales situation on 


the other. Since mid-1981 two adverse circumstances had been developing simultaneously; namely, a 


at the same period in 1982. 

In respect of requests made by entrepreneurs that their debts be rephased and dollar 
commitments converted, the authorities decided not to finance a general renegotiation, leaving 
creditors and debtors to resolve their problems directly.!° Declining interest rates as from the end of 
July were, however, the result of a Central Bank policy. At the same time, a large increase in the public 
sector deficit, partly financed by the creation of means of payment, was attenuated by lack of liquidity, 
partially offseting the decline in sales. Nevertheless, if the results of the transactions of the financial 
institutions in 1982 and 1983 are compared, a further new and important increase in their overdue 
portfolios is observed. 

The intensification of recession again depressed financial allocations for capital expenditure. 
This may have been due to a notable fall in the amount of investments benefiting from investment- 
promotion Law No. 550. The value of investments approved in 1983 for the purpose of obtaining tax 
incentives under the terms of this law declined by 32% in comparison with 1982 and was 59% less 
than in 1981. These results, however, also reflected a decision to limit the application of Law 550, 
since it was considered that installed capacity was already sufficient in many of the country’s 
manufacturing activities. 

Furthermore, the programme to reduce the country’s dependence on external sources of energy 
continued to be applied. Deserving mention in this respect was an increase from 10% to 15% inthe 
proportion of dehydrated alcohol in admixture with gasoline and the doubling for the second 
consecutive year of the number of motor vehicles consuming alcohol fuel. Both of these alcohol 
products are locally manufactured from sugar cane and their combined production volume rose in 
1983 by 32%. 

A number of measures were adopted during the year to accelerate the development of this 
initiative. These included an increase in the price paid to producers of alcohol fuel; a reduction of the 
import tax on alcohol-fuelled vehicles to 30% of their value (compared with a rate of up to 100% in 
the case of conventional vehicles); liberalization of the sale of ethanol fuel, and a 28% increase 
towards the end of the year in the established proportion of alcohol for admixture with gasoline. 

iv) Construction. The level of activity in this sector decreased in 1983 by 5.4% after the 
previous year’s contraction of 6%. Once again, though to a lesser degree than in 1982, the reduction in 
building activity at Itaipu and Yacyreta affected the development of the construction industry. 
Purchases of goods and services by the binational entities declined at current prices by 6% in 1983, 
compared with a drop of 25% in 1982. As against what happened in 1982, when the purchases of 
Yacyreta Binacional contracted radically, they showed a slight increase in 1983 despite a further 
significant cut in their budget. In part, the local purchases of Itaipt Binacional fell by 7% in 1983 after 
a reduction of 3% in 1982. Employment at Itaipui also decreased by 35% in the year compared witha 
drop of 31% in 1982. 

The marked expansion of investment expenditure in the rest of the public sector in 1983 more 
than offset the effects of the lower construction outlays of the binational entities, but was not 
sufficient to counteract completely the notable reduction of investment in private-sector construction 
which was again adversely affected by high interest rates and a decrease in personal incomes. 


: ' According to an unofficial estimate, 25% of the private banking portfolio with the manufacturing sector was overdue at the middle of 
the year. 
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; pathy Although this productive activity appears not to have been so badly affected by the widespread 
floods as the manufacturing sector, it should be borne in mind that, according to preliminary 
estimates, by the middle of the year some 50 000 homes had been damaged —a number equivalent to 
; 9% of the dwellings recorded in the 1982 census. =i s—~tS 
_ As regards the development of hydroelectric projects in 1983, the spillway at Itaipt was 
brought into regular operation; work continued on the installation of the main engine room, 
associated structures and the first four power generators; various aerial interconnections were 
_ erected, including two power transmission lines to the Acaray hydroelectric station in Paraguay, and 
the first of the 18 turbines to be installed at Itaipt successfully underwent its initial mechanical 
rotation test at the end of the year. aga 
__ Anumber of civil works had either been finished or were nearing completion by the end of the 
year. These included the main reservoir, the earth and rock dam, the right-hand lateral dam, and the 
principal cofferdams and spillway, while the main engine room and substation were 75% to 80% 
completed. With respect to the manufacture and installation of equipment and machinery for Itaipt, 
4.37% of the forecast total had been completed by the end of the year. From a financial point of view, 
67% of the total cost of the project had been carried out by the end of 1983. According to the latest 
estimate (December 1982), the total cost of the project when finished will have amounted to some 
US$ 15.3 billion. 

The working test of the first generating unit had originally been planned to take place in the 
first quarter of 1983. Together with this change in schedule, the date fixed for the entry of the 
complex into commercial operation was postponed from March 1986 to March 1988 owing to the 

financial restrictions and recession prevailing in Brazil. 

In the case of Yacyreta the most significant events of the year were the agreement reached in 
September between Paraguay and Argentina to continue with this project, and the commencement of 
civil construction in December. One thousand three hundred persons were engaged in activities 
associated with the civil works at the year’s end. For 1984 an increase of 30% was budgeted in the 
financial outlays of Yacyreta Binacional and it was hoped to increase the number of persons employed 
in the main construction works to 2 000 by the end of the year. In comparison it should be mentioned 
that the budget for 1983 amounted to only 37% of that of 1982.!! 

v) Basic services. The global basic services product decreased by over 2% in 1983 compared 
with an expansion of 9.6% in 1982. Added value in transport, storage and communications declined 
by almost 3% while that of electricity, gas and water contracted by slightly over 1%. 

The fluctuation in electricity demand was especially noticeable in that, after expanding 
continuously for more than two decades and even growing by around 27% the year before, when the 
rest of the economy was ina state of recession, it contracted by approximately 13% in 1983 despite a 
further increase in domestic consumption of electricity. Owing to opposing results in the generation 
and consumption of electricity, the country had to import 202 million kW, with which it covered 24% 
of domestic consumption. The increase of 3% in domestic consumption was mainly due to an increase 
in residential demand, although industrial consumption also rose after having contracted in 1982 (see 
table 12). 

vi) Trends in employment and unemployment. As in the preceding year, the lower level of 
activity in 1983 was accompanied by a more than proportional increase in unemployment. The 
unemployment rate at the national level rose from 9.4% in 1982 to 15% in 1983 after amounting to 
4.6% in 1981 and 2.1% in 1980. The open unemployment rate in Asuncidn also increased noticeably, 
rising from 5.6% in 1982 to 8.4% at the end of 1983. It nevertheless remained much lower than the 
overall national rate!? (see table 13). 

Generally speaking, evolution in the supply of labour showed no significant change either in the 
short term or from one year to the next. Since the growth rate of the labour force had accelerated 
considerably in the boom period, having risen from an annual average of 2.4% in the ten years ending 
in 1972 to 4% between 1972 and 1981, the abrupt fall in demand for labour from mid-1981 onwards 
led to a sharp increase in unemployment. The lower demand for labour was moreover greater than 


1 For additional details concerning these hydroelectric projects and their effects on the future of the Paraguayan economy, see ECLAC, 


Economic Survey of Latin America, 1980, United Nations, Santiago, Chile, 1981, pp. 620 and 621. 
12 It should be noted that the data for Asuncién —but not those of the Central Bank for the country as a whole— are based on household 


surveys. 
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the contraction in levels of activity. For example, the labour force at Itaipt decreased by more than 
55% between 1981 and 1983, while expenditure disbursed by the binational entity contracted much 
less in real terms. 

To these factors were added the effects of the floods on the unemployment rate in 1983. Suffice 
it to recall that at least 4% of the population were displaced from their homes. 


3. The external sector 


a) Introduction 


In the past four years the country’s total importing capacity has contracted by 32.5%. Both 
registered imports of non-factor goods and services and gross international reserves have remained 
at relatively high levels; but the disbursed gross external debt has risen (at constant prices) by almost 
46%, and the net foreign debt has increased three-fold (see table 14). 

The deterioration experienced in the external sector was particularly acute in most aspects in 
1983. The purchasing power of external sales fell by 24.5% owing mainly to a considerable 
contraction in the volume of exports of non-factor goods and services registered by the Central Bank. 
The decline in total import capacity was limited to slightly less than 20% as a result of a reversal of 
the declining trend in net capital inflows. 

At the same time the volume of registered imports of goods-and services decreased by almost 
22% in 1983. Owing to this and to the expansion of the surplus on capital account, a reduction in the 
current account deficit was attained. The shrinkage of international reserves was also halted despite 


Table 12 


PARAGUAY: INDICATORS OF THE CAPACITY, GENERATION 
AND CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 


1970 1972 1974 1976 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983* 


Installed potential” 123-7" "127-0" © 169.2 °° 21940 270.7 272. 272 > 2a rae ae 
Hydraulic 90.0 90.0 90.0 140.0 190.0 190.0 190.0 190.0 190.0 190.0 
Thermal 33.7 98 37022299222 JOAN BOL7 OSL > S25 os eA eee 

Electric energy 

generation® 
Gross 159.2 197.6 450.9 540.9 491.1 618.2 697.4 7204 916.0 793.0 
Net 154.2 192.6 445.5 536.7 4829 6114 692.1 7168 912.7 790.5 

Net imports of 

electric energy - - -160.0 -166.0 -15.1 -25.6 5.4 103.0 -40.0 202.0 


Domestic electric 
energy supply‘ 


Gross 159.2 197.6 290.9 375.0 476.8 592.9 703.1 824.0 8760 995.0 
Net 154.2 192.6 285.5 370.7 467.8 585.8 697.5 819.8 872.6 992.5 

Domestic electric 

energy consumption® 129.8 168.6 238.6 307.0 438.3 5448 658.0 751.7 800.6 827.2 
Residential 76.4 93.9 130.1 173.2 237.6 273.9 3443 390.7 473.9 492.2 
Industrial 33.8 48.2 763 101.7 156.0 2249 263.3 300.1 253.3 260.1 
ANDE 5.0 5.0 5.4 4.3 9.0 ih 5.6 4.2 3.4 2.5 
Other 146 215 268 278 35.7. 389 448 567-700) 7oe 


Percentage of population 
receiving electric 


energy services 10.9 148 19.0 212 242 266° 290 3135 0307 esas 
5 Ne im on : SPER Se fi 

ource pee Electricity Administration (ANDE), Compilacién Estadistica 1960-1981, Asuncién, 1982, and other statistics also supplied by 
“Preliminary figures. "Thousands of kW. “Millions of kWh. “Includes street lighting. 
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FOOT 6 brie GEO Table 13 
PARAGUAY: RATES OF OPEN UNEMPLOYMENT 
aie Country-wide In Asuncién* 
1972 5.1 iio 

219756 42 6 
1977 3.7 oe 
1978 3.1 : 4.1 
1979 2.6 io 5.9 
1980 2.1 Tass 3.9 
I = 5.3 
Il . 40 
i bs 3.6 
IV ri 28 
1981 46 Ee 
I a 2.0 
Il ‘ 23 
Ill e 
IV % Ee 
1982 9.4 5.6 
1983 15.0 se 


- Source: Based on data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay and the Ministry of Finance, Department of Statistics and Censuses. Encuesta de 


hogares (several issues). 
“Apart from Asuncién proper, these figures include Fernando de la Mora, Lambaré and the urban districts of Luque and San Lorenzo. 


the reduced volume of external sales. Offsetting these developments was an intensification of 
inflationary pressures and a considerable renewed increase in foreign indebtedness of almost 23% in 
gross terms and 74% in net terms. In addition, a notable expansion occurred in short-term external 
indebtedness, and payments to foreign suppliers were delayed. 

One of the most significant factors in the weakening of the external sector as well as in the 
generation of recession has been the pressure exerted on the Paraguayan economy by the financial 
crisis in Argentina (especially in 1981 and 1982) and in Brazil (in particular in 1983). At the same 
time, the international recession has also directly affected the Paraguayan economy through its 
depressive effects on the prices of its main export products and the increase in the value of the dollar 
in relation to the European and Japanese currencies. 

On the other hand, the level of expenditure of the binational entities declined substantially 
from 1982 owing in part to the financial difficulties in Argentina and Brazil but also to the 
postponement of the construction schedule at Itaipu. The other most noteworthy factor, however, 
was perhaps the unwillingness of the Paraguayan authorities to adjust the official export exchange 
rate to an extent comparable with the rise in the parallel exchange market. Further problems in 1983 
were the climatic phenomena already mentioned and the deteriorating financial position of the 
government. Moreover, whereas the world’s more developed countries began to recover, the crisis in 
Brazil grew worse. 

Although a more or less progressive moving parity scale was established for the parallel 
exchange rate in the light of the anomalies affecting the country since 1981 —consisting primarily of 
constant and drastic increases in the exchange rates in Argentina and Brazil (these being countries 
with which Paraguay conducts about 50% of its foreign trade at the official exchange rate)—, the 
competitive position of the Paraguayan economy continued to deteriorate appreciably. Thus, while 
the parallel market exchange rate rose by 11% between 1980 and 1981, by almost 38% between 1981 
and 1982 and by more than 56% between 1982 and 1983, the official rate (at its average level for 
exports) remained unchanged in 1981, increased by slightly less than 14% on average in 1982 and 
rose by 12% in 1983.13 After having been very similar in value to the parallel rate for almost a full 


13 These figures, however, underestimate the changes introduced in the official exchange rate for some export products, since their 
official reference prices were also reduced in comparison with the corresponding international prices. 
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decade, the official exchange rate declined to 85% of the parallel in 1981, to 70% in 1982 and to 50% 
in 1983. The real effective official exchange rate, in its turn, fell by almost 17% in 1981 and, after a 
small recovery in 1982, again deteriorated by 12% in 1983 (see tables 15 and tS Cem 

The unwillingness of the authorities to reduce the gap between the official and parallel 
exchange rates appears to have been due to concern over the rate of inflation that it would involve as 
well as its effects on the magnitude in dollars of the purchases of the binational entities in Paraguay.'4 
Nevertheless, a large proportion of the country’s foreign trade —at least 50% and perhaps 60%— 
was transacted in this period at the parallel exchange rate without causing an upswing of inflation 
until 1983, when the restrictive monetary policy came to an end. A key ingredient in this case was 
undoubtedly the reduction of monetary stocks between the end of 1980 and the end of 1982. It should 


Table 14 


PARAGUAY: MAIN EXTERNAL SECTOR INDICATORS 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


1970 = 100” 

Volume of exports of goods 
and services’ 127.9 159.6 188:0 201.5 2046 “187.2 2172_s17 46 
Purchasing power of exports : 
of goods and services 140,30): 2105.0» 226.99 229.20 10:216.36 0207-806 223-48 GBD 
Net factor payments to rest 
of world’ 99.0 80.4 113.7 rT - : : 
Purchasing power of net 
capital imports 224.1-310.1. 521.3. 562.5... 560.2. 519.4. 328.9 4455 
Total import capacity 165.4 248.1 “311.1. 338.0 321.1 3167 288.5 « 2anB 
Volume of imports of goods 
and services’ TSf9OV 21 20, 290... 2920. (523.0) 3A een 
Gross international reserves 

Index 465.6 736.8 1 194.61 385.6 1 484.6 1 506.3 1 261.7 1 264.0 

In months of imports’ 6.4) FA 9511022 sO 2019 9.9 7.7 9.8 
Gross disbursed external debt 154.8 ..163.9- 2047 ~191:6 + 192.9 ~2203.9 4 2255.6) 313.8 


Gross domestic product = 100% 


Volume of exports of goods and 


services’ 8.8 9.7 10.3 10.0 9.1 7.6 9.1 7.6 

Terms-of-trade effect 0.9 5:4 Ze 1.4 0.5 1.0 0.3 -0.3 

Net factor payments to rest of 

world? 0.8 0.6 08 -0.2 O01  -05 -08 . 

Purchasing power of net capital 

imports 4.6 5.6 8.5 8.3 7A 6.4 4.1 5.8 

Total import capacity 13.4 179 20.2 19.9 16.9 15.4 14.3 13.1 

Volume of imports of goods 

and services’ : Liss 142 Lal 16.2 14.3 14.7 16.2 13a 

Trade balance 2.9 -45 -4.8 -6.2 -5.2 -7.2 -6.8 -5.5 

Current account balance -2.9 -1.9 -3.4 -4.7 -4.8 -5.7 =5,9 ESE 

Global balance of payments Hea ahi owl 3.6 2.6 0.7 -1.8 = 

Gross international reserves 6.3 8.8 IPAS, | 13.0 ive 10.4 10.8 

Gross disbursed external debt 1825 AO 19.2 16.2 14.7 14.3 18.3 23.8 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

icak: dsl tage Raid ee - Raa rat ' oo private parequired, Exansier payments. “Credit 
oe ee emus tes rote s and services for each year. At market prices in 1970 dollars, at 


'‘ According to the consumer price index, inflation in 1981 and 1982 was even less than in preceding years. Between 1982 and 1983 it 


increased from 9% to 14% according to the same index. For its ps ice i i 
Sd : part, the wholesale price index recorded a d 
approximately 20% in 1981, declined by 7% in 1982 and increased by almost 40% in 1983. piglets saicmili gs 
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di aveisaees. 1260 By Meret 180 18301 1648177 1 
paneabies 126.0 141.9 180.2 160.0 160.0 160.0 ey 160.0 160.0 
: = 1260) ee 153.1 143.0 143.0 143.0 143.0 143.0 143.0 


aa 


— . 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 143.0 143.0 143.0 143.0 
. 126.0 126.0 126.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 340.0 410.0 342.0 
126.0 157.8 1802 160.0 160.0 160.0 340.0 410.0 342.0 


a Fico Bostare goods 
Petroleum and derivatives _ 126.0 126.0 1260 126.0 126.0 143.0 143.0 143.0 143.0 
For agriculture and industry 126.0 126.0 126.0 1260 1260 126.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 
Others 126.0 
Capital goods “ 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 160.0 340.0 410.0 342.0 
Services (non-factor) 
> Travel 172.5 157.8 180.2 2548 238.6 240.0 340.0 410.0 342.0 
Others 126.0 157.8 180.2 160.0 160.0 160.0 340.0 410.0 342.0 
j Services (factor) 
Public sector 126.0 1260 126.0 126.0 1260 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 
Private sector 
, Registered’ 126.0 126.0 126.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 
Unregistered 172.5 157.8 180.2 2548 238.6 240.0 340.0 410.0 342.0 
Capital 
4 Public sector 126.0 126.0 1260 1260 126.0 1260 1260 1260 126.0 
Private sector 
: ‘Registered® 126.0 126.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 160.0 
A Unregistered 126.0 157.8 180.2 2548 238.6 240.0 340.0 410.0 342.0 
_ Transactions of binational 
entities 126.0 1260 126.0 126.0 1260 126.0 126.0 143.0 143.0 
Parallel market 172.5 157.8 180.2 2548 238.6 240.0 340.0 410.0 342.0 
eS ed 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

*Peroba wood only (143.0 for other species). Tung oil only, also valid for silk-worm cocoons. “Excluding certain exports for which 
the applicable rate was 126.0. 4Also valid for cotton wastes (including strands) uncorded and uncombed. “Includes soya 
derivatives and by-products. includes only interest payments on external debt used for the production of goods with the authorization of 
the Central Bank, and dividend and profit remittances. Includes only capital imports and amortization payments on external debt used 


for the production of goods with the authorization of the Central Bank. 


e 
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PARAGUAY: EVOLUTION OF INDEXES OF THE EFFECTIVE REAL = 
EXCHANGE RATE FOR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


rth 
“om, * $ 


(1980 = 100) } 
q NE epee 
Annual and Official” Parallel <a 
PEER Exports” Imports‘ Exports Imports _ 
| 92.6 87.6 110.1 108.7 
1976 : 99.0 96.3 107.6 115.5 
1977 97.5 93.6 105.0 109.2 
1978 102.2 94.3 112.0 115.0 
1979 95.0 89.3 97.6 98.9 
1980 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
1981 82.3 91.1 99.5 107.4 
1982 85.3 89.9 sop elas 133.9 
1983 74.9 72.8 bre ewan 154.8 
1981 
I 92.2 101.3 99.1 109.2 
Il 84.5 94.3 95.9 104.9 
i 81.2 91.1 103.5 111.8 
IV 71.7 IT RS 99.5 105.1 
1982 
I 76.2 101.3 91.9 98.4 
I ' 88.6 101.6 104.9 113.5 
il 91.6 104.6 145.6 158.0 
IV 86.4 86.7 161.9 174.2 
1983 
I 82.6 91.0 138.2 137.9 
iH 80.2 97.0 142.2 138.5 
ll 68.6 101.7 170.2 175.2 
IV 65.7 97.4 152.1 159.2 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay and the International Monetary Fund. 

“Corresponding to the average of the real exchange-rate indexes of the guarani in respect of the currencies of the principal countries with which 
Paraguay conducts trade, weighted in accordance with the relative importance of registered commercial flows to and from those countries. In 
the calculation of these indexes use was made throughout of the official exchange rate. * For 1982 and 1983 the average exchange rate was 
used. “For 1982 and 1983 the average exchange rate was used. However, the figures refer solely to imports handled by the Central Bank, 
and hence do not represent the true average official rate. “These indexes correspond to a weighted average of the exchange rate indexes 
of Paraguay vis-d-vis the Federal Republic of Germany, Argentina, Brazil, the United States, Japan, Italy and France, according to the relative 
participation of the non-registered trade flows between Paraguay and the countries mentioned. Use was made of the free fluctuating exchange 
rate in calculating these indexes. 
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a4 Table 17 


PARAGUAY 


PARAGUAY: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB‘ 


pete fee seer val Be ivi Weed being arts ees igy Wathen Me vie v4 ets ishing: piven a 


ae P 
Millions of dollars ned Growth rates 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1973 1983 1980. 1981 1982 1983 

Total 310 296 330 252 100.0 1000 1.7 -47 116 -23.7 
Main traditional exports 132 ~—-: 100 97 St 74.3 321 NVA = 24,2 -3,5 15.7 
Livestock products 4 P 9 12° ~'35.0 48° 330°" S39 523 84 
Timber 66 36 44 19 9.3 TD » wie: -=-45,.2" - 20D" “56S 
Oils 26 29 22 2 oes BE} 8.3 -9.1 108 -23.4 = -3.7 
Tobacco 10 6 6 10 5.9 40 187 -36.3 7.9 69.1 
Quebracho extract 4 6 5} 5 1.9 2.0 38.1 269 -10.7 8.5 
Others 22 16 11 14 10.9 52° 157 2257 35.5" 235 

~ Main non-traditional 

exports E78. 393. 234. N71 257 67,9 102 125 193 3274) 
Cotton fibre 106 129 122 79 7 teres Tot sale -5.3 -35.6 
Oil seeds (soya beans) 42 48 90 76 8.2 30.2 -46.5 12.9 88.5 -15.5 
Feed-cake and expellers 22 14 13 13 8.0 5.2. 82.0 -35.1 -11.6 2.8 
Fruits and vegetables 8 4 2 3 0.4 12 141.7 -474 961 -69.8 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay. 
“Includes only exports appearing in the exchange register. 


In addition to postponing the adaptation of the exchange rate to prevailing market conditions, 
the adjustments that were introduced differed as between different classes of goods. Thus, from a 
single official exchange rate in 1981, six different official rates were later introduced for exports and 
four for imports. Four different rates for exports and three for imports were in force at the end of 
1983. By applying these procedures the production and export of certain goods were adversely 
affected to an exceptional degree without in any way benefiting existing or potential exporting 
capacity (see table 15). 

The rains and floods also severely affected the exporting sector and the balance of payments in 
1983. At the reference prices officially established for exports, the cotton and soya harvest losses in 
1983 came to around US$ 45 million compared with 1982 —an amount equivalent to slightly more 
than 11% of the current value of exports of goods registered at the Central Bank in 1982, and 69% of 
the contraction between 1982 and 1983. Although these figures tend to exaggerate the impact on 
registered trade (only a fraction of the loss would presumably have been registered through official 
channels) they might well underestimate the true dimension of the loss, since the 1982 harvests were 
in their turn substantially inferior to those of 1981. At the same time the official reference prices of 
these products were reduced in 1983, when international prices were on the increase. 

On the other hand, despite the renewed considerable increase in its absorption of external 
credit, financial management in the public sector created pressures on the balance of payments for the 
first time in many years. These pressures, however, and those generated by the undervalued exchange 
rate were diverted towards price levels, or were compensated by growing restrictions on access to the 
official exchange rate, the application of prior import deposits, severe controls and follow-up 
procedures in connection with import applications, and the requirement that external financing be 
obtained for purchases abroad. Finally, amortization disbursements in foreign currency in respect of 
external credits for import purposes began to be delayed. 
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b) Trade 


i) Exports of goods, FOB. The current value of so-called regular (i.e. registered) exports 
declined by nearly 24% in 1983 (see table Tea? 

Of the main traditional export products, timber suffered the greatest fall with a decrease in the 
year of around 56%, so that its value was barely 29% of that recorded only three years earlier. On the 
other hand, exports of livestock products and tobacco rose substantially. 

With regard to the main registered non-traditional exports, cotton fibre and soya beans both 
declined appreciably, the current value of cotton fibre decreasing by around 36% and that of soya 
beans by 15.5%. There was also a drastic fall in the current values of fruits and vegetables. 

In contrast with events in recent years the international prices of the country’s main export 
products improved in 1983. Thus, the nominal price of soya beans rose by 15% and that of cotton by 
16%. In real terms these increases amounted to 22% and 23% respectively. Despite these 
improvements, the relative prices of these two products were still considerably depressed in 
comparison with those of the early years of the preceding decade (see table 18). 


Table 18 


PARAGUAY: EVOLUTION OF EXTERNAL PRICES 
OF MAIN EXPORT PRODUCTS 


(1970 = 100) 

Soya beans” Soya-bean oil® Cotton? Timber® 
Nominal Real’ Nominal Real’ Nominal Real’ Nominal Real? 
1972 119.0 103.6 84.3 73.3 122.1 106.3 127.6 -—110:5 
1973 239.7 196.2 152.4 124.7 161.0 1318 2018 165.1 
1974 228.9 117.0 290.9 148.6 215.6 110.2 237.0 92h 
1975 181.8 85.4 196.9 92.5 1823 85.7 207.9 97.7 
1976 190.9 88.0 153.1 70.6 258.3 119.0 219.8 1013 
1977 231.4 98.0 201.0 85.1 240.8 101.9 265.7. | 112.4 
1978 2215 85.3 212.2 81.7 237.7 91.6 303.1 1168 
1979 2443 78.7 231.4 745 252.3 81.2 388.8 125.1 
1980 244.6 64.2 209.1 549 307.0 80.6 443.7. 1169 
1981 238.0 ey 177.2 47.1 279.0 741 403.5 107.1 
I 2573 67.6 186.0 48.8 3147 82.6 438.3 115.1 
1 251.5 66.8 181.2 48.1 290.4 77 3996 106.1 
I 231.7 62.9 1773 48.2 271.2 73.7 378.9 1029 
IV 212.9 56.2 164.5 43.4 2416 63.8 397.6 105.0 
1982 202.5 55.6 156.3 42.9 237.3 65.2 385.9 106.0 
I 212.1 58.2 158.6 43.5 234.3 643 400.3. 109.9 
ll 217.1 59.6 170.9 46.9 247.9 68.1 394.0 108.2 
nt 192.6 52.9 154.1 423 246.8 678 380.8 104.6 
IV 186.5 51.2 142.0 39.0 223.7 61.4 368.7 101.2 
1983 233.1 616 184.3 53.5 276.4 80.2 567.20 10a 
I 197.2 57.2 138.2 40.1 242.2 70.2 355.8 103.2 
1 206.1 59.8 150.7 43.7 272.5 79.0 377.2 109.4 
11 262.3 76.1 217.2 63.0 297.3 86.2 371.0 107.6 
IV 265.6 77.0 230.4 66.8 293.4 85.1 364.4 105.7 


een SSS 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of UNCTAD, Monthly Commodity Price Bulleti i i P i 

nigel vie-arere wtareae ly Co sty Price Bulletin (various issues) and International Monetary Fund, International 

United States, No. 2 yellow, CIF Rotterdam. "The nominal prices were deflated by world export prices. 


ex-factory, Netherlands. “Mexican, middle grade, CIF, Northern Europe. aus prenadaat 4 


‘Tropical, wholesale price, United Kingdom. 


O Thi Pee ‘ : 
; : € : statistical figure does not include unregistered exports of goods or adjustments in respect of exports to the binational entities 
nstead, the latter have been included in the balance-of-payments statistics shown in table 21 
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PARAGUAY 


ae Table 19 
PARAGUAY: IMPORTS OF GOODS, FOB’ 
” — - ——— ee 
Aer i! P 
Millions of dollars soniye Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1973 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 
SE Ee ee Pee eg emer Tg 2 VIE Oo ees Se 
Total 517 506 581 478 100.0 100.0 18.1 -2.1 14.9 -17.7 
Consumer goods 152 156 158 1S 7 it DSA) wala] 23) 14 -24.4 
Non-durable 118 121 118 Daa 190F 11-0 2a -2.2 -23.0 
Foodstuffs 24 33 24 31 5.0 65 205 354 -26.7 308 
Beverages and tobacco 40 37 38 15 lei 3.3 -4.6 -6.2 2.6 -59.2 
Others 2 54 51 56 44 9.3 02 21-4 -5.9 LOM ones 
Durables , 34 35 40 29 5.7 6.0 26.0 diet 13.4 -28.5 
Automobiles 18 17 12 7/ 2.5 5 10.0 -8.2  -25.7 -44.7 
Electric appliances 16 18 28 22 oe 45. O00 E27. “489.5 -212 
Intermediate goods 167 145 228 187 18.7 39.0 27.8 -13.3 57.8 . -18.3 
Fuels and lubricants 130 95 154 120 G5] 25-1 48.0) _-27.0 _ 64,1. -22:2 
Others 37 50 74 67 12.2 130" 213.405 344 .. 47-9 _=10:2 
Capital goods 169 175 157 144 460 30.1 13.8 3.3 -9.7 -8.7 
~ Machinery, equipment 
and motors 80 108 105 108 29.4 22.5 - a1 th = Dep 2.3 
Transport elements 

and accessories’ a 49 35 22 10.7 4.7 424 -35.0 -27.8  -35.9 
Others’ 14 18 17 jee59 9520 113 eS ee 
Unclassified 29 31 38 28 8.2 5.9 5.2 6.8 20 =24'5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay. 

“Only includes imports appearing in the exchange register, plus imports subject to deferred payment and those carried out using long-term 
external loans. Including final paper and paperboard products, pharmaceutical and chemical products and textiles and textile 
manufactures. “Includes jeeps and rural vans. “Includes iron and iron manufactures (except hardware); ordinary metals and their 
manufactures; stones and earth and their manufactures; cement, asphalt and timber and their manufactures. “Excluding automobiles, 
jeeps and rural vans. Includes agricultural implements and accessories, hardware, and live cattle. 


ii) Imports of goods, FOB.'° The current value of registered imports of goods FOB fell by close on 
18% in 1983 (see table 19). This result reflected a decrease of more than 24% in external purchases 
of consumer goods, more than 18% in the case of intermediate goods and around 9% in that of capital 
goods. Imports of consumer goods —durable and non-durable— decreased substantially, the most 
pronounced contractions being those of automobiles, beverages and tobacco. Imports of fuels and 
lubricants fell by 22%, while among capital goods the greatest decline occurred in transport 
equipment and accessories. 

iii) Services. Tourism. The number of visiting tourists declined in 1983 for the third consecutive 
year. The total number of tourists failed to reach the 150 000 mark compared with 178 000 in 1982, 
267 000 in 1981 and more than 300 000 in 1980. The decrease of more than 55% between 1980 and 
1983 was due to a fall in tourism from Argentina which dropped from almost 133 000 visitors in 1980 
to 47 000 in 1983. 77% of the contraction between 1982 and 1983, however, was due to a lower flow 
of tourists from Brazil. 

There was also a decline in the average amount of money spent by incoming tourists, with the 
result that earnings from tourism declined by almost 24% in the year, amounting to barely half of the 
sum obtained in 1980. But in spite of the severety of the recession in this sector, the supply of rooms 
and beds for tourists continued to expand in 1983. In these circumstances the average occupancy rate 
fell to 42% in the case of rooms and to less than 19% for beds, these proportions in 1980 having been 
99% and 43% respectively (see table 20). 


16 These statistics do not include unregistered imports of goods FOB, imports of goods FOB made by the binational enterprises of Itaipu 
and Yacyret4, imports in connection with external loans and unilateral official transfer payments, and imports connected with direct foreign 
investment. The last-named item, however, is included in the balance-of-payments data given in table 21. 
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About 40% of the decrease in the current value of exports of non-factor goods and services in 
the three preceding years was caused by lower levels of tourism. Moreover, since the expenditure of 
Paraguayans travelling abroad remained approximately the same or even rose, the considerable 
surplus obtained from this trade at the end of the 1970s and in the early 1980s has practically 
disappeared (see table 21). — es 

Other services. Income from other non-factor services declined by close on 46% in 1983, while 
expenditure under this heading fell by 43%. . 

iv) Terms of trade. In calculating terms of trade on the basis of the official reference prices 
recorded in the Central Bank’s foreign exchange register, a deterioration is observed. However, as 
already mentioned, the prices of the country’s main export products rose substantially on the 
international market in 1983, while the reference prices of the same products were reduced as a 
matter of economic policy. It is very probable, therefore, that the country’s terms of trade actually 
improved in 1983. In any case it may be stated that import prices declined slightly in the year (see 
table 22): Tt 


c) The current account position < 


The current account deficit dropped from US$ 391 million in 1982 to US$ 364 million in 1983. 
According to the evolution of the trade balance, the magnitude of the adjustment was considerably 
greater, since the gap between gross domestic investment and gross domestic savings decreased from 
US$ 446 million to US$ 364 million. The difference between these results mainly reflected a marked 
decrease in interest income, although at the same time payments under this heading rose, thereby 
producing a radical change in the balance of this account (see table 21). 

The current account and trade account deficits were equivalent to 5.5% of the gross domestic 
product in 1983. 


Table 20 


PARAGUAY: INDICATORS OF TOURISM 


1972 1974 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Number of tourists 


(thousands) *” 93.0 80.1 115.2 1769 201.9 301.9 302.1 267.1 1784 1478 
From Argentina 33.7 468 38.5 681 868 132.2 1326 1225 569 47.1 
From Brazil 28.5 25.5 . 43.0 . 654. 68.2... 1069 1045 — 927 aoe. Beet 
From the United States 6.3 es 3.5 ane 44 3.6 3.3 4.3 3.9 35 
From Japan 2.5 0.6 2.5 4.2 4.0 5.1 5.9 a 1.0 1.9 
From Uruguay 4.3 1.3 4.4 3.7 4.6 3.6 39 a 5.4 51 
From other countries 17.7 48 733 361 33.9. 505 3316°°°38200817'9 ieee 

Average stay (days) as 3.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 53 a 3.3 33 Be) 


Average expenditure (dollars) 119 150 122 200 200 230 300 300 330 305 
Total expenditure (millions 

of dollars) 11.1 120 140. 35.4 404 695° 90.7 802 59.0 450 
Supply of rooms (number)‘ -- 1605 2187 2279 2442 2326 2750 2769.3 076-3177 
Supply of beds (number)‘ . 3896 5120 5314 5691 5 434 6329 6243 6806 7105 


Average occupancy rate 


Of rooms (percentage) $5.3) 43.39" 63.8 68.07 117.3999.3 Paya) 47 4 ee 
Of beds (percentage) 22.0 V8.4 27.4) 29.19 50:29 0043.2 22938:7) 012307 © OEE 
\ . 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Department of Tourism, Ministry of Public Works and Communications. 
The total number of tourists is calculated on the basis of tourist cards and includes only persons over 12 years of age. *The distribution 
of tourists by country of origin is calculated on the basis of hotel registers. For 1970 and 1972 the distribution refers to the nationality of the 


tourists. Subsequent figures refer to their point of deparcure. “In hotels, motels, hostel i i 
Department of Tourism to be of “tourist level”. ' iieaileiigianp ain pees ~ 
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5 ite te 45 n 102 70 
> Sata 21809x3 Ac i es uence 8 Ae 4 an 
d private transfer payments dL a i be * 6 os Dies 4 
n capital account 114 a7 (296 ae a pele se 
requit icial transfer payments Pin bebe 5 4 3 4 9 
term velo) eee et 3 en 85 oat TY 136 192 168° 265 is 
Direct investment (net) 3 223er 20te 50 - 32 39 44 ie 
tfolio investment (net) - - -- . 2 : 4 4 
aki long-term capital 120 64 147 85 160 129 221 
Official sector‘ 36 © 31 56 10 85 39 60 
vs Loans received 40 38 65 21 98 60 83 
Amortization payments -4 -8 -9 -11 -12 -20 -22 
Commercial banks’ -2 - - 3 1 11 11 
___ Loans received 3 4 6 se 7 i/ 16 
___ Amortization payments -5 4 -6 -6 -6 -6 -6 
Other sectors‘ - 86 33 91 pe: 74 79 150 
Zz Loans received 102 55 118 113 135 141 217 
3 Amortization payments -15 -22 -28 -41 -60 -61 -52 
- Short-term capital (net) -6 106 108 223 261 263 74 
Official sector -1 3 7 15 3 E2 10 
~. Commercial banks -12 4 9 9 -14 -13 1 
Other sectors z/ 99 92 218 271 264 62 
E. Pr erois and ommisions - -20 t7 9 -20 -13 -14 
Global balance* di Gosl tlaae 0784) 162° 1ST 44 GS 
Total variation in reserves 
(- sign indicates an increase) asco il2o 2-179... =165 — -155 -43 121 2 
Monetary gold - - - -4 - - - ee 
- Special Drawing Rights - - -1 -4 -2 33 9 -6 
IMF reserve position -1 -1 - -2 -8 -10 -1 -3 
‘Foreign exchange assets -42 + -109 +-180 -154_— -143 -30 133 60 
Other assets - -2 Z -1 - - -2 = 
Use made of IMF credit - - - = 2 : ; : 
Source: 1972-1981: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook. For 1982: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. Real services also include other official and private transations, but not factor services. ‘In addition to 
loans received and amortization payments made, this item includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. “The global 


balance is the sum of the current account balance and the balance on capital account. The difference between the total variation of reserves (of 
opposite sign) and the global balance represents counterpart entries: monetization of gold, allocations of Special Drawing Rights and 


variations through revaluation. 
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In contrast with events in the preceding year, when it suffered a drastic fall, the current account 
surplus attributable to the transactions of the binational entities increased slightly in 1983 according 
to the accounting records of the Central Bank. However, the current deficit, excluding Itaipu and 
Yacyret4 transactions, decreased for the second successive ‘year, falling from US$ 541 million to 
US$ 523 million (see table 23). 


d) The capital account and the global balance of payments 


As measured by the variation in reserves, the global balance of payments remained 
approximately in equilibrium at the end of 1983 after recording in 1982 its first deficit for 13 years. 
The improvement reflected both the adjustment process and a larger capital inflow. The expansion of 
the surplus on capital account was due to a greater absorption of external credits by the public sector, 
which very substantially increased its investment expenditure. For their part, capital receipts 
generated by the binational entities again decreased appreciably. 

Excluding the Itaipt and Yacyreta operations, the global balance-of-payments deficit amounted 
to US$ 321 million, a considerably smaller amount than in the preceding year but still equivalent to 
5% of the gross domestic product. a 


Table 22 


PARAGUAY: VALUE AND VOLUME OF EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS OF GOODS AND SERVICES“ 


(Growth rates) 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983” 
Exports of goods 


Value 8.5 7.6 61.8 8.8 8.0 4.1 04 -06 -165 
Volume 8.3 7.9 20.0 19.4 rl 0.3 =7aPot 2859) -OuF 
Unit value 0.2 -03 -348 -89 6.8 3.8 Te sabe 25 -7.5 
Exports of services 
Value 02° "16.7" °S580 > 244° 649" ~ 285 14 316 -40.2 
Volume “6.1 11.7 447 124 29.3 3.0 *-10 22 2a 
Unit value 6.8 45 pe Pe 1 Yea Fe mee 2 Py i. 1g LOSE 
Exports of goods and 
services 
Value 12 8.9f (61.2 14 ~~ 182) S102 0.1 9.0  -25.0 
Volume 5.3 86 248 17.9 7.1 15 8.5 16.0 -19.4 
Unit value 1.9 0:3 292 8-5 0 8.5 94 -61 -6.4 
Imports of goods 
Value 14.6 40 523° 200 336 170 144 -79 -145 
Volume Asst 36, 427 SO? oA Z -1.3 108 -11.2 -11.0 
Unit value 13.) -DF 6.7 28 “20.40 - 1G 3.2 3 Din Soo 
Imports of services 
Value 213 32-247 ({-326 — Gil BAL 234) ov 7ddy G3377 
Volume 10.2 0.1 15.5 243 47.6 -18 13.5 + 63.6°--41.0 
Unit value 10.1 sil! 8.0 6.6 92° ~ 10.0 8.7 4.6 1.9 
Imports of goods and 
services 
Value 15.9 4.2 ABD «22st SRG IT “16.2 8.7 -22.2 
Volume 3.3 TD" 367 —'1B2- "184s TAP TOI 
yas ene r 12.2 -3.4 75 ee meen AU inte seers 4.2 1.2 -0.5 
erms of trade -10.9 4.3) 9526: -11. . . - 
Terms of trade (goods and RE Se a "parse ee 
services) -9.2 3.8 20.2 -8.5 => a) -7.0 5.0 -7.2 -6.1 
Purchasing power of exports | 
of goods and services 44 12.7 50.0 7.8 On 7=5:67 -3.9 T7245 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Non-factor. *Preliminary figures. 
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ae Table 23 


PARAGUAY: EFFECTS OF THE BINATIONAL ENTITIES 
—ITAIPU AND YACYRETA— ON THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS’ 


(Millions of dollars) 
1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Current account 
Total 71.8  -59.2 -118.1 -210.2. -283.5=-—-=377.7  -391.2 -364.0 
Binational entities 38.4 74.5 126.0 147.8 178.3 211.6 149.7 159.4 
Itaipu 36.0 aes: 114.5 115.5 121.0 138.5 126.1 134.4 
Yacyreta 2.4 3.1 11.5 32.3 57.3 73.1 23.6 25.0 
Remainder -110.2 -133.7.  -244.1 -358.0 -461.8 -589.3 -540.9 -523.4 
Capital account 
Total 1143 170.9 296.5 372.0 4340 421.2 3286 362.0 
Binational entities 38.4 74.5 126.2 148.9 216.8 237.1 183.6 159.5 
Itaipa 36.0 71.5 114.5 115.9 145.5 159.2 158.8 134.5 
Yacyreta 2.4 2 Ti7 33.0 713 77.9 24.8 25.0 
Remainder 75.9 96.4 170.3 223.1 217-5 184.1 145.0 202.5 
Global balance 
Total 42.5 1g es 178.4 161.8 150.8 43.5 -62.6 -2.0 
~ Binational entities 76.7 149.0 2523 296.7 395.1 448.7 337.8 318.9 
Itaipu 71.9 142.7 229.0 231.4 266.5 297.7 289.4 268.9 
Yacyreta 48 6.1 23.3 65.3 128.6 151.0 48.4 50.0 
Remainder -34.4 -37.3 -73.9 -1349 -2443 -405.0 -400.4 -320.9 
International reserves 
Total 157.5 267.8 448.7 609.1 761.9 805.7 682.8 680.3 
Binational entities? 123.8 272.8 525.1 821.8 1216.9 1665.6 2 003.4 2 322.3 
Itaipi* 1164 259.1 4881 719.5 986.0 1283.7 1573.1 1842.0 
Yacyreta* 74 13.5 368 1021 2307 381.7 4301 699.0 
Remainder® 38.4 i -72.8  -207.7  -452.0 -857.0 -1 257.4 -1 578.3 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay. 

“Excluding imports of goods and services by the binational entities, which are imputable to the balance of payments, with the exception of 
profits deriving from investments by the binational entity Itaipu in Paraguay. Also excluded are the capital flows which finance those imports 
(and which are also imputable to the balance of payments). The accounting method used for this table is therefore the same as that on which 
table 21 (balance of payments) is based, the original source of which is the Central Bank of Paraguay. ’ Preliminary 
figures. “Gross, minus gold. 4Shows the accumulated effects on the global balance of payments. “Includes the counter- 
entries relative to the monetization and demonetization of gold, the allocation/repay ment of SDRs, and variations arising from the revaluation 
of other reserves. 


e) The external debt 


The gross contracted external debt increased substantially for the third year running. At the end 
of the year it approached a level of US$ 2 300 million, having amounted to US$ 1 939 million in 1982 
and US$ 1 323 million in 1980. The gross disbursed external debt again increased at an even more 
rapid rate owing to the marked expansion of the absorption of external credits by the non-financial 
public sector, but it had still not reached two-thirds of the amount contracted. For its part, the external 
debt of the private sector decreased slightly between the end of 1982 and the end of 1983 (see 
table 24).!” 

The net external debt grew by almost 56% in 1983, reaching US$ 825 million. In 1980 it had 
barely amounted to US$ 97 million. In that year the public sector was even a net creditor to the 
outside world. 

The rapid rise of the disbursed debt in recent years has not been accompanied by a similar 
growth in its servicing costs. In fact, these rose by only 16% between 1980 and 1983, the increase for 


7 These figures exclude the external commitments of the binational entities. In this respect see, for example: ECLAC, Economic Survey 
of Latin America and the Caribbean, 1981, op. cit., pp. 632-634. 
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the year 1983 being 8%. This result not only reflects an improvement in the profile of the debt but 
also a decrease in the average rate of interest due. Net debt-servicing costs nevertheless more than 
doubled in 1983 owing to an appreciable reduction in interest earnings from the outside world. 

Since international prices remained stable in real terms in 1983, the increase in the debt was 
similar to that at current prices. On the other hand, it again rose appreciably in relation to the gross 
domestic product, especially when converted at the market exchange rate. In fact, at the parallel rate, 
the gross disbursed external debt rose from 33.5% of the gross domestic product in 1982 to 56% of 
that in 1983 after having been less than 23% in 1981. The net external debt rose from less than 7% of 
the gross domestic product in 1981 to almost 15% of that in 1982 and 31.5 % of that in 1983 at the 
market exchange rate (see table 25). 

In relation to registered exports of non-factor goods and services, the gross service of the debt 
went up to 39% (compared with 28% the year before), owing to the decline in value of external sales 
and higher interest payments. In net tetms, the service of the debt increased threefold in relation to 
exports, rising from 8% to 24.5%. 

With regard to the sectoral allocation of the new external credits, a significant change occurred 
in 1983 with the notable increase of the flow to the social sectors. This was largely due to the high 
value of a loan obtained to finance the construction and equipping of a new 500-bed hospital near the 
capital. The counter-effect of this increase was a sharp drop in the channelling of new credits to 
sectors producing basic services. Allocations to producers of goods.continued to represent 60% of the 
total. There was a marked reduction, however, in the proportion directed to the farming sector, while 
that assigned to the manufacturing industry rose steeply, for the purpose of completing the 


Table 24 
PARAGUAY: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


(Millions of dollars) 


1974 ,1975: 1976 1977) 1978% 1979- 1980" VOSS eR OnS 


Contracted external debt* 443 562 628 732 952 1299 1323 1641 1939 2272 
Public sector 395 494 556 643 842 1139 1152. 1490 1766 2101 
Private sector 48 68 73 89 109 160 170 151 173 171 

Gross disbursed 

external debt 272 332 456 518 669 733 861 949 1204 1 469 
Public sector 226 267 383 432 562 574 691 798 1031 1 299 

Non-financial ne = = 340 461 468 574 671 868 1 168 
Central government 8 a ‘ 131 210 203 Zhi 517 369 502 
State enterprises ey = ee 209 252 265 297 353 499 614 

Financial = = - 92 100 107 Ley 127 162 182 

Private sector 46 65 je 87 107 159 170 151 173 171 

Net foreign assets 77 110 160 265 435 587 764 803 674 644 
Public sector 84 112 151 260 439 592 744 776 646 622 
Private sector -7 -2 9 5 -4 -5 20 O27 28 22 

Net external debt 195 222 296 253 234 146 97 146 530 825 
Public sector 142 155 232 172 123 -18 -53 22 385 677 
Private sector 53 67 63 82 111 164 150 124 145 149 

Gross external debt 

service 33 42 47 60 79 113 160 177 172 186 
Sa arabe payments % 24 24 34 42 58 79 87 80 71 
nterest 1 18 2 

Net external debt : = i i e s — 10 

service 28 36 38 48 61 68 83 >> 50 116 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of P i 

— and panes private STE medium and bisa oem) Ha cate ae of Central Bank less 

et aoe Tinie sal Foor cee Taal ky piece ea assets less short-term foreign liabilities of private commercial 
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Les Table 25 
PARAGUAY: INDEXES AND RATIOS OF THE EXTERNAL DEBT 


1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


3 1970 Index = 100 ms 
_ Disbursed gross external debt* ees 
5 At current prices 143.7 178.3 217.8 298.9 340.0 438.8 480.7 564.9 622.4 790.0 963.9 
: Deflated by export prices 89.0 86.0 103.1 141.0 124.2 169.6 168.4 182.4 180.8 248.3 324.1 
_- _ Deflated by import prices 115.9 100.0 109.0 154.8 163.9 204.7 191.6 192.9 203.9 255.8 313.8 
Disbursed net external debt 
At current prices 124.6 136.1 156.3 195.0 178.2 172.9 129.9 117.5 145.0 346.6 539.6 
Deflated by export prices 77.2 65.6 740 98.0 65.1 668 45.5 38.0 42.1 108.9 181.6 
Deflated by import prices 100.5 764 782 101.0 85.9 80.7 518 40.1 47.5 112.2 175.6 


As a percentage of GDP 


Disbursed gross external debt 


At official exchange rate’ 22.0 204 220 268 248 261 214 194 169 22.9 267 

At parallel exchange rate“ 25.2.,22.9- 249 289. 26.1 29:4 623.1. 23.0°222:6 33:5. 56.1 

At parity exchange rate” 16.7 134 13.7 182 170 19.2 162° 147 143 18.3 23.3 
Disbursed net external debt 

At official exchange rate” PAA ed 9 20 A 22 Si 1.652152] —— 7 4 - 5:12 5.0> 103. 15,0 

At parallel exchange rate“ 2IIROLY 2228 -241 TS 148 8.0 '455* BOS A148sr315 

At parity exchange rate“ 185 243.0-3925 151 We: 97> 5.6 - 39 — 43 siShoRIs1 


As a percentage of exports 


Gross external debt service 140 G215.9 tIS9 194 154. 18:25-22:0 28:3: ~ 3352527199 =59.2 
Amortization payments TA GP 8.2 S108 29:9" 87_ 9/7 11-3- “14.0— 15 AMIS 0Ps15:0 
Interest 6.7 PE eee | 95. 67 8:59 10:7 143° 15,949 743 

Net external debt service’ 1279 Pal 5.5 e162 157” 123° —«*140" 16:2 1472s 2 8.1 24.5 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay and the International Monetary Fund. 

“Public and State-guaranteed private debt, medium and long-term; end-year balances. By the Central Bank, at current prices. For 1982 
and exchange rate of 140 guaranies per dollar was used, and for 1983, 153 guaranies per dollar. “On the “ parallel” exchange market. The 
free exchange market formally established in 1973 was abolished in July 1982. From July 1982 onwards, therefore, the black market exchange 
rate has been used. “Calculated by ECLAC at constant prices. In order to deflate the external debt use has been made of the import price 
index. “Exports of goods and services, excluding income in respect of interest from abroad. ‘Interest and amortizations paid, 
less interest received. 


construction of a steel plant. The proportion finding its way to non-residential construction 
—namely to road works— also expanded substantially (see table 26). 

With the considerable increase in net external indebtedness, the severety of the process of 
adjustment has been noticeably alleviated. Although this has meant a notable reduction in interest 
earnings, this higher indebtedness has hitherto been attained without appreciably increasing debt- 
service payments —a quite exceptional achievement considering the high interest rates and 
indebtedness prevailing in the international capital market in recent years. Nevertheless, the growth 
rate of indebtedness since 1980 cannot be maintained without causing a dramatic curtailment of the 
country’s room for manoeuvre in the near future. Moreover, in 1983 the problem arose of delays in 
payments to foreign suppliers. Finally, doubts have also been arising concerning the profitability of 
new projects financed by external credits, since the exchange rate used for servicing the external 
public debt has remained at 126 guaranies to the dollar while all other rates of exchange have 


increased. 
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4. Prices and wages 


a) Prices 

Between the end of 1981 and the end of 1982 the wholesale price index decreased by 7% despite 
the adjustment of relative prices. In 1983, however, wholesale prices went up very appreciably, rising 
by an average of 33% between December 1982 and December 1983. Inflation, for its part, measured 
in terms of the consumer price index, rose from 9% in 1982 to 14% in 1983 (see table 27).'* 

The wholesale price index also recorded an upward annual variation of 33% compared with 
3.5% the year before, while the consumer price variation was 13.5% compared with around 7% in 
1982. The index of implicit prices of the gross domestic product averaged a variation of 15.3% in 
1983 as against 6% the previous year. 

Inflation in the first nine months.of the year accelerated more or less continuously. In the final 
quarter, however, this trend was reversed. In effect, according to the wholesale price index, it fell from 
over 45% in October to 33% in December, while according to the consumer price index it showed a 
decrease from close on 19% in September to 14% in December. Both indexes showed a decrease in 
price levels in the final month of the year. od 


Table 26 


PARAGUAY: SECTORAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXTERNAL 
DEBT CONTRACTED ANNUALLY 


(Porcentages) 


1974-1975. 1976 1977 _1978 1979 1980 1981 19820 s1984 
Goods-producing sectors 61.4 47.9 12.7 50.6 24.5 51.0 60.4 78.0 57.6 58.4 


Agriculture 41.0 23.6 7.8 28.6 D3 28225: 4.4 15:2} see260 10.2 
Crop-farming 29.9 21.6 6.9 26.2 9.3 18.9 4.2 35 25 10.2 
Stock-raising 11.1 2.0 0.9 2.4 = 3.6 0.2 9.7 2 - 
Forestry - - : = = F - 2 2 - 

Industrial 20.4 24.3 49 22.0 js iP ee 56.0 628 309 48.2 
Manufacturing 16.235 157 31 6CIBD €1060)274 1 29:00R 488 9.3.5 2220 
Construction 4.2 8.6 1.8 3.9 4.6 1.1 27.0 14.0 2 2869262 

Residential 4.2 1.1 e. 3.0 1.2 . - - 2.9 - 
Non-residential ms IS 1.8 0.9 3.4 La 27.0 14.0 18.7 26.2 
Sectors producing basic 
services 23.4 47.6 82.6 30.5 63.2 46.4 23.9 9.6 32.4 8.7 

Electricity QU 23:5 5 Jo soe a - Zod, 5.4 5.6 5.9 

Gas and water - = - : A . é Z = 

Transport 24. t : 

Can etations } 23.3 23.8 23.1 30.5 35.6 nt i ts i = 


Sectors producing non-basic 


services 15.2 4.5 4.7 19.0 12.2 2.6 15.6 12.4 9.9 32.9 
Commercial - - - - - - - = - - 
Financial - - - - - - - - = = 
Community, social and 
personal services 4.0 4.5 4.7 1.5 4.0 1.0 5.6 0.6 1.8 8.6 
Government services LiL2 = 17.5 1.6 10.0 11.8 8.1 24.3 

Health Li = ms 8.6 8.2 1.6 23), Sth, 1.6 24.3 
Education * z. *, 8.9 We - 73 4.1 6.5 - 


Amount contracted 


(millions of dollars) 95.9, 141.4 ~89.5. 135.3. 263.0 3229 181.3° 415.0 345.2 4044 
: : 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data from the Central Bank of Paraguay. 


'8 The wholesale price index is based on 1972, whereas the base year f. ice i 
ewl s 8 or the ne i i 
consumer price index based on 1964, inflation in 1982 amounted to 4%. ial ieelaaiit  S 
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P goit ‘Table 27 ; 
_ PARAGUAY: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
—_ek .\rQtrarYrYGYQYa— 


Average annual variation 


__ Consumer price index" GS 46 95 106 283 224 140 68 13.5 
Food 4.6 42 12 129 296 189-—1t0.4 co eee 
Housing 9.1 2 79 64 ~225 "2297-202 8.4 3.6 
Clothing E35 5.9 ded MESS ea ree 6.0 208 
Miscellaneous 74 5.5 6.8 1 “Sie 32d (154 A> 172 
- Wholesale price index? 152.) 58 BO eB. ORR SR A, ee 329 
Agricultural 26.5 2.5 83 215 384 27. 43.7 ce Rees) Ag 
Price index implicit in the gross 
domestic product“ 6.7 5.0 92 104 206 168 166 OL tas 
Variation from December to December 
Consumer price index* 8.1 89 14.1 
Food 6.9 5.4 19.4 
Housing 12.3 6.4 pa | 
Clothing 0; 9715.59 220'9 
Miscellaneous 44 140 17.0 
Wholesale price index’ 114 8 -1.2 69. 237)  Sa0. 219 9G «GS 329 
Agricultural 28.3 -11.2 64 444 43.0 -106 309 -15.7 39.7 
Source: Central Bank of Paraguay. 
“Base year; 1980. Base year: 1972. “At market prices. Base year: 1977. 


The higher level of consumer prices in 1983 reflected similar increases in the case of clothing 
(21%), food (19.4%) and miscellaneous expenses (17%). On the other hand, the average price of 
housing rose by less than 3%. The increase in wholesale prices was particularly marked in the 
imported consumer goods group, which rose by nearly 85 %. In the case of locally-produced goods, the 
price increases were in general lower than that of the global index. 

A factor influencing the inflation of price levels in 1983 was the rising exchange rate and 
consequent adjustment of domestic relative prices. This process, which, according to the wholesale 
price index, was accompanied by deflation in 1982 and inflation in 1983, may be partly explained by 
the generalization and intensification of exchange rate adjustments. In the case of many products, 
including some, such as petroleum and wheat, which have considerable weight in the cost of the 
market basket, the exchange rate did not vary in 1982. But in 1983 no products remained at the old 
rate of exchange of 126 guaranies to the dollar, while the average increase in the exchange rate was 
approximately double that of 1982. At the same time it is probable that the persistence of rising 
exchange rates may have exerted increasing pressure on the prices of goods not directly affected by 
the rate of exchange, because of its effects on expectations. 

Similarly, in contrast with events in 1982, pressure was exerted on prices in 1983 by the lower 
domestic output of food products and the evolution of means of payment and wage levels. 

The prices of most foodstuffs dropped in 1982; but in 1983 the exceptional rains and floods 
substantially reduced the harvests of a number of food products with consequent effects on their 
selling prices. The price of rice, for example, rose by around 140% between the end of 1982 and the 
end of 1983, and that of maize rose by more than 500%. 

The monetary stock barely expanded in 1981 and contracted by 4% in 1982. In these 
circumstances the process of adjustment of relative prices had little effect on price levels. In 1983, 
however, means of payment increased by more than 26%. Furthermore —and again contrasting with 
the preceding year— money demand was declining in 1983. The sharp expansion of the monetary 
stock in 1983 w4s mainly due to the very considerable growth of credit to the public sector, which 
showed a deficit equivalent to 5.1% of the gross domestic product in 1983 compared with 0.9% in 


1982. 
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Finally, nominal wages received by the labour force in 1983 also rose more than in the preceding 
year without however giving rise to any significant improvement in labour roductivity. The general 
wage index for workers in Asuncién rose by slightly over 5% in 1983 compared with 3.8% in 1982, 
while the index for agricultural day labourers went up by over 23% in 1983 as against 4.6% in 1982. 
Minimum legal wage levels, for their part, rose by 5% between december 1982 and December 1983 
after remaining unchanged in the equivalent preceding period. ei - 

As in the previous year, factors having a moderating influence on inflation included the stability 
of international prices, the increase in gross labour productivity —employment having again declined 
more than the product— and the contraction of national income. Finally, price controls were 
appreciably stepped up during the course of the year. 


b) Wages 


Despite the greater nominal increases received in 1983, workers’ wages in most sectors 
deteriorated substantially in real terms. They contracted by 11.5% in the building industry, close on 
8% in manufacturing, 6.4% in commerce and transport, and 5.3% in the non-basic services sector. 
On the other hand, they declined by less than 1% in the basic services sector, while rising in the 
agricultural sector (see table 28). 

In the case of activities surveyed in Asuncién, real wages dropped for the second year running; 
they were approximately 10% lower in 1983 than in 1981 and more than 20% below the levels 
prevailing at the beginning of the preceding decade.!° A feature of interest in this connection is that 
agricultural day wages have not deteriorated in real terms during the recession and consequently, 
according to available information, continued to evolve in an anti-cyclical fashion. 

Until recently, the government’s wage policy consisted in readjusting the minimum legal wage 
for the private sector in accordance with past inflation and whenever the accumulated increase in 
price levels exceeded 15% after the previous adjustment.”° In the case of the public sector, wage 
adjustments were in general less frequent and lower than past inflation. 

After the May 1981 minimum legal wage readjustment, however, the government waited until 
the end of July 1983 before granting a new readjustment, whereas accumulated inflation since May 
1981 had exceeded 10% by October 1982 according to the new consumer price index.?! Moreover, the 
increase of 10% granted on this occasion was equivalent to approximately half the increase in price 
levels between May 1981 and June 1983. Public employees, for their part, received no wage 
readjustments in 1983. 

Wage policy cannot of course be disassociated from the evolution of activity levels and real 
income without sooner or later provoking inflation and pressures on the exchange rate. Since the 
product and incomes have been declining since the end of 1981, it is probable that remunerations in 
the private sector would have deteriorated in real terms regardless of the official wage policy, unless a 
more liberal policy had been accompanied by a successful global incomes programme. 


5. Fiscal and monetary policy 


a) Fiscal policy 


The central government budget for 1983 assumed a deficit of 6600 million guaranies, 
equivalent to 1% of the year's projected gross domestic product and 39% greater than that of the 
previous year, which was under 0.8% of the product. It was foreseen that slightly less than 55% of the 
deficit would be financed from external sources. The remaining fraction would be covered by freeing 
resources withdrawn from circulation during the period of bonanza, when the government 
accumulated a considerable surplus. The monetary effect of the deficit would be small and its pressure 
on the balance of payments still less (see table 29). 


'° The apparent deterioration of workers’ wages in Asuncién in the recent boom years was examined in ECLAC, Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1981, op. cit. 


36 g , : : akc 
The readjustment also applied to other wages but in an amount equal to the increment of the minimum wage —and consequently in 
smaller and decreasing proportions. 


”\ According to the previous index based on 1964, accumulated inflation between May 1981 and October 1982 amounted to only 6%. 
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a) 


On ge OCT ey ene a oe ae 


jah Sate 
vy 


ie ok ye id 


ss 460.9 
=e 435.8 
328.4 
(314.7 
314.2 
_ Workers’ wages in 
_ Asuncién 
General 83.1 
_ Manufacturing 82.9 
_ Construction 92.9 
Electricity, gas and water 75.6 
Transport, storage and 
communications 83.9 
Commerce 87.7 
Other services 86.7 
_ Average agricultural daily 
wage 
Meals included 134.5 
Meals excluded 1272 
Minimum legal wage 
Asuncién and Puerto 
Stroessner 95.9 
Other cities 91.9 
Agriculture O17 


Sar: ek ee ee 


; 300 15 


522.9 
4873 


386.5 
370.3 
369.7 


87.5 
87.4 
97.3 
79.6 


88.0 
70.2 
92.4 


133.9 
124.8 


99.0 
94.9 
94.7 


‘ beter et 


547.2 675.3 
521.7 5971 
404.5 424.9 
387.2 406.6 
386.5 405.8 
Real’ 
85.1 79.1 
83.6 77.1 
91.5 81.0 
80.1 79.5 
90.6 848 
91.3. 85.5 
86.6 82.0 
131.3 142.8 
125.2 1263 
97.0 89.8 
92.9 86.0 
92.7 85.8 


13.9 
25.7 


3.6 
44 
1.4 
0.3 


3.3 
0.3 
3:5 


-6.5 
=3.1 


3.6 
3.0 
13.7 


-6.5 
-8.1 
-11.1 
-12.6 


0.1 
-13.8 
-1.8 


0.6 
-4.6 


-2.5 
-2.4 
-1.7 


8.2 
8.1 
8.1 


5.3 
5.4 
4.7 
5.3 


4.9 
-20.0 
6.6 


-0.4 
-1.9 


52 
3.3 
35) 


-2.7 
-4.3 
-6.0 

0.6 


3.0 
30.1 
-6.3 


-1.9 
0.3 


-2.0 
-2.1 
-2.4 


-7.1 
-7.8 
-11.5 
-0.7 


-6.4 
-6.7 
-5.3 


8.8 
0.9 


-7.4 
-7.4 
-7.4 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of Paraguay. Department of Economic Studies: Ministry of Agriculture and 
Livestock, Department of Agricultural Marketing and Economics; and Ministry of Justice and Labour, Department of Human 


Resources. 


* Average for the months of June and December. 


>The nominal values were deflated by the consumer price index. 
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Table 29 
PARAGUAY: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


eg rr ESS oe a ee 
Billions of guaranies 


Current income 
Tax revenues 
Direct taxes 
On personal income 
On corporate earnings 
On net worth 
Indirect taxes 
On foreign trade 
Imports = 
Exports 
On domestic trade 
Others 
Non-tax income 


Current expenditure 

Consumption 
Salaries and wages 
Non-personal goods and services 
Others 

Interest payments 

Transfers 
Subsidies 
Transfers to the private sector 
Transfers to the public sector 
Others 


Savings 
Capital income 


Capital expenditure 

Capital formation 

Financial investment 
Transfers to the public sector 


Total expenditure 
Global balance 


Financing 
Domestic (net) 

Indebtedness 

Direct loans 
Central Bank 
Suppliers 
Others 

Bonds 
Sale 
Amortization 

Cash variation (- sign 

indicates an increase) 

External (net) 

Loans 
Disbursements 
Amortization 

Donations 


ee nb 


1980 


51.6 
46.1 
11.3 
9.4 
19 
34.8 
12 
15.9 
13 
8.3 
9.3 
5.5 


38.1 
28.3 
ISB, 


1981 


59.1 
52.4 
14.2 


15.0 
2.2 
2:2 
4.6 

-2.5 


1982 1983" 1983 
68.4 84.4 62.8 
594. 780 51.9 
206 19.2 15.2 
176° 150 YLT 
a0 43" 45 
388 588 367 
Be Gar We 
145 10.1 
11 0.9 
10.2 12.0 
13k fe ee BT 
Yee? eS 
641 71 719 
41.7 46.9 
283 32.1 
10.0 9.9 
3.4 49 
25 3.2 
19.8 219 
15.4 17.0 
43 47 
0.2 
7 i, is © ee 
6.4 é 
15.422 “209 “16s 
140 15.0 
0.2 D 
11 3 
79.5 91.0 883 
AB S4G) 5B 
43... L66..: 255 
45. 3 POod 
39 403 ea 
40 ; , 
0.2 ee 
4A - 
01 : 
1, OS 
“Oi; lie aaa 
060 haRelege 
Ohi o3:Ganees 
OB nr Rion cm ea 
7. eke es 
oe ah eee 
¢ 02 : 


1980 


18.3 
18.9 
34.0 


37.2 
20.3 
14.6 

9.0 

8.9 
1 
19.2 
22.1 
13.2 


40.0 
40.7 
36.6 
37.0 
96.2 
31.3 
35.7 
31.7 
43.7 
35.5 
23.7 


-17.7 


11.0 
-6.0 


-7.2 
30.4 


100.0 
-83.2 
-130.9 
-73.0 
17.0 
16.6 
-106.6 
-57.9 


57.9 


47.7 
183.2 
181.6 
293.6 
119-9 

LZ 


Growth rates 

1981 1982 
14.6 15.8 
13.5 135 
25:7 44.6 
249 72 
29.7 220.0 
9.5 1.9 
3.6 -12.5 
At 25 
-5.2 -12.2 
5.0 17.0 
24.5 12 
23.8 33.4 
39.2 21.0 
42.1 3.8 
41.0 25.9 
34.9 1.9 
57.8 -56.4 
14.0 18.5 
36.7 86.1 
10.8 ae 
31.9 146.4 
40.0 8.6 
19.8 -46.2 
-54.8 -29.1 
74.2 -40.7 
37.9 -48 
258.3 -97.4 
28.8 -47.1 
49.1 0.7 


1983" 


228.4 


35.4 


14.4 


Percentage of financing 


100.0 
88.9 


100.0 
94.1 
82.1 
85.0 
-4.8 
92:5 
-2.6 
-2.9 


29 


12.0 
19 
y/ 

60.6 

-54.9 
0.1 


100.0 
45.4 
-5.1 


1983 


-8.2 
-12.7 
-26.2 


-7.2 
-44.0 
-5.6 
-29.7 
-30.5 
-19.0 
18.1 
-2.4 
21.3 


17.2 
123 
13.5 
-1.0 
40.9 

26.5 
10.3 


10.5 
9.2 


15 


7.8 
13.5 
13.5 
25.3 

-11.8 


Source: Ministry of Finance of Paraguay, Technical Secretariat and Budget Department; and Public Sector Planning Division of the Technical 


Planning Secretariat. 
“Budgeted amounts. 
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b whe are . 
Quantities recorded. Preliminary figures. 


ec “We: 
These amounts are less than 50 million guaranies. 
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: __ An increase _of more than 14% of total expenditure was budgeted with a 35.4% higher 
allocation for capital expenditure and one of 9.4% for current outgoings. At the ruling rate of 
‘inflation these increases assumed real variations of 5%, 24% and 0.5% respectively. 
Pat With teference to current income, a growth of slightly more than 23% was forecast. An 
_ increase of 31.3% in tax revenue was expected, together with a decrease of almost 30% in non-tax 
income. With regard to tax collection, the planned reduction of direct taxes was to be more than 
_ compensated by an expected increase in revenues from indirect taxation. Of the latter, a growth of 
92% was forecast in those deriving from levies on domestic trade and others, and a contraction of 
9.5% in the case of taxes on foreign trade. a 

es The forecast current income of the central government was based ora number of adjustments 
: in indirect taxes —including Law 967, which modified the specific levies on the consumption of 
cigarettes and whisky; Law 975, which readjusted the sealed-paper and stamp tax; Law 977, which 
_- increased the taxes on alcoholic and carbonated beverages and converted them into ad valorem rates; 
__and Decree 35984, which stipulated lower real estate reference prices for tax purposes— and on the 
depressive effects of lower imports and the expiry of Law 920 relating to the legalization of irregular 
situations in respect of assets and values. 

The restriction of current expenditure in real terms was to be achieved mainly through the 
freezing of wages paid to public employees. It was also intended not to increase expenditure on the 
consumption of goods and of non-personal services. 

The forecast of current income and budgeted current expenditure would produce a saving of 
14 238 guaranties, which would more than treble the saving obtained in the preceding year. In relation 

_to the forecast gross domestic product, this would represent slightly more than 2% compared with 
0.7% in 1982. Since an important increase in capital expenditure was envisaged in order to attenuate 
the effects of recession, the attainment of this improvement in the current account would be an 
essential element in avoiding the generation of pressures on price levels and on the balance of 
payments. 

Nonetheless, most actual-results in the 1983 fiscal year were not only much higher than those 
envisaged in the budget but showed a marked deterioration in comparison with the previous year’s 
financial figures. According to preliminary data, the 1983 fiscal deficit amounted to 25 543 million 
guaranies. This sum was almost four times that of the budget and was equivalent to 3.3% of the gross 
domestic product. It reflected much lower revenues than those foreseen and required the creation of 
means of payment to defray the shortfall (see tables 30 and 29). 

All in all, current income decreased by upwards of 8% in nominal terms and nearly 20% in real 
terms. The drop in tax revenues —which amounted to barely 66% of the receipts foreseen and almost 
13% less than in 1982— was mainly due to the drop in direct taxation, which declined by 26% 
compared with 1982 and amounted to only 79% of the forecast amount. Indirect tax revenues also 
contracted by nearly 6% compared with the previous year and were barely 62% of the budget 
estimate. Non-tax revenues, however, rose by over 21%. 

Compared with 1982, the main decreases in income were recorded in revenues from the tax on 
net worth, which contracted by 44%, and those deriving from import dues, which declined by 30.5 %. 
Revenues from the tax on corporate earnings also decreased, as did those from export levies and other 
indirect taxes. On the other hand, revenues from sales taxes rose by 18%. 

The most significant factors in the reduction of current income compared with receipts in 1982 
were the contraction of domestic expenditure, the expiration of Law 920, and the exceptional rains 
and floods. On the other hand, it seems clear that the estimation of current income as contained in the 
1983 budget was excessively optimistic. 

As for current expenditure, the recorded expansion was not much greater in nominal terms 
than that foreseen in the budget and contracted slightly in real terms despite the exceptional demands 
arising from the climatic phenomena experienced in the year. While expenditure on goods and 
services was rigorously restricted and an explosive expansion in transfers and wage costs was 
successfully avoided, other consumption expenses and interest payments rose appreciably. ies 

However, as current income proved to be much less than the level envisaged, a significant 
deficit occurred on current account —the first for many years. The negative result totalled more than 
9 million guaranies and was equivalent to 1.2% of the gross domestic product. The growth of capital 
expenditure was limited to less than 7% of that incurred in 1982, and to less than 80% of the amount 
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budgeted. Capital formation also expanded by slightly less than 7% and showed a reduction of close 
on 7% in real terms. Approximately 87% of the global deficit was financed from domestic sources — 
primarily the Central Bank. 

Although recessional factors contributed to the marked retrogression of approximately one- 
third in the financial situation of the central government, it should be borne in mind that this has 
been deteriorating more or less continuously since the end of the previous decade owing to the 
increased rigidity of the tax system and to the accelerated expansion of current expenditure. Between 
1979 and 1982 tax revenues fell from 11% to 9.6% of the gross domestic product, or to 8.9% if the 
extraordinary revenues stemming from Law 920 are excluded. At the same time, current expenditure 
increased from 7.7% to 10.4% of the gross domestic product (see table 30). Since all the necessary tax 
reforms have not yet been instituted, it would appear appropriate to attribute a considerable 
part —approximately one-third— of the deterioration in the finances of the central government in 
1983 to structural problems hampering the tax system. 


Table 30 _ 
PARAGUAY: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
(As a percentage of the gross domestic product)* 


1972 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983” 


Current income 11.6 10.4 11.2 12.3 11.1 10.0 11.1 8.1 
Tax revenue 10.2 93 9.9 11.0 9.9 8.9 -9.6 6.7 
Direct taxes a 1.8 22 2.4 2.4 2.4 3.3 2.0 
Indirect taxes a 7.5 7.9 8.6 I 6.5 6.3 6.0 
Non-tax income 1.3 tee 1.1 1.5 1.4 
Current expenditure 10.0 7.3 7.1 A 8.1 9.0 10.4 Pel 
Consumption 69 5.0 4.8 oh 6.1 6.8 6.8 6.1 
Wages and salaries 3.1 3.4 5 a) 3.4 3.8 4.6 4.2 
Non-personal goods and 
services 1.8 1.6 15 6 1.6 LY 1.6 3 
Others We a 0.7 1.1 135 0.6 0.6 
Interest payments 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Transfers to the private 
sector 0.9 1.0 1.1 25 222 
Transfers to the rest of — = 15 
the public sector 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.6 
Others - 0.1 0.1 - — 
Savings 1.6 a 4.2 4.6 2 1.0 0.7 -1.2 
Capital income - - - - - : 1.0 - 
Capital expenditure 2:2 29 3.0 3.8 Sew 4.4 2.5 22 
Capital formation ile) 2.4 2.6 2 4 2:3 a 2.3 1.9 
Global balance -0.1 0.2 1.2 0.9 -0.3 -3.4 -0.7 -3.3 
Financing 0.1 -0.2 -1.2 -0.9 0.3 3.4 0.7 3.3 
Domestic (net) -0.1 -1.2 -1.8 -1.4 -0.2 3.0 0.7 2.9 
Indebtedness 5 -0.2 -0.1 0.3 -0.4 0.4 0.6 2.6 
Loans ws -0.2 -0.1 0.4 -0.2 0.5 0.6 
The banking system (net) & -0.4 -0.2 0.2 0.1 0.6 0.7 
Central Bank (net) is 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 -0.1 
Bonds (net) be: ah a -0.1 -0.2 - 
Cash variation (- sign 
indicates an increase) des -1.0 -1.7 -1.7 0.1 2.5 0.1 0.3 
External (net) 0.2 £0) eo the 0.5 0.5 0.4 ; 0.4 
Disbursements oy “2 = 12 0.8 0.8 0.4 0.8 
Amortization te - we -0.7 -0.3 -0.4 0.4 04 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the Technical Planning Secretariat, Paraguay 
s , 
At factor cost at current prices. 
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ce evi Sh Stead (5928 594 255 35.0 400 69 

wages PCRS 272s S 40:7 «225 288 385° 249° 4155 
Pee ok: sad 38.9 249 13.5 
ERI PART ACOZAC MAT IAECMIRT A TES VORDOARI «33.3 48 25 
os _ SORTS DISSE TAIZVAYSBOGS 745. 567, 53.2 ° 378 
eas 1923 2.7 34 ATA 330 198 160 27.6 


a BOS OG IDS C2 60 AFD. °325.-.102.2.125 
0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 240 V3 2278 5. b oe BOT 
266" 240 181° 145° 7.5 434 -9.7 -246 -20.1 -483 
3.6 6.8 64 19.2 50 of 23~ 87.15.92 1997; 842 
23.8 288 436 406 590 100 209 513 -68 45.0 
PEP Dh MLO SOF in D9, 138 15.5" 250 21ST 518 
6.4 2.0 -19.1 -7.0  -41.7 


Percentage of financing 


Financing -6.4 -2.0 19.1 7.0 41.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Domestic (net) 89 -56 128 -07 168 139.4 279.3 67.0 -10.5 -40.2 
Indebtedness 09 = -0.5 4.5 3.1 . 13.3 266 23.6 440 -28.2 
Loans (net) ta os 4.7 aD . =18.0 “2a 46.0) Ee 
The banking system Lt o 0.8 0.3 eo EATO aE 43 41 
Central Bank — 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.8 eet -2.8 -11.8 2.8 115 teal 
Others 0.9 A 03 8 -0.5 . 14.0 ma 15" F720) 
Suppliers g x 3.6 3.6 ear Or mer 18.86 G22 
Others = e 0.2 = -0.7 we OS oat 1.3 = -10.3 
Bonds -0.3 at ee abl Ay 8) 7 AUB ADO 
Cash variations (- sign 
indicates and increase) 98 -5.0 8.3 -3.8 .. 152.7 252.8 43.4 -54.6 x 
External (net) es 3.5 6.3 7.7 249 -39.5 -1794 33.0 1106 -59.8 
Loans (net)” 25 Sem. a 38.9 a 327 Lite 2 
Disbursements 6.5 Loe es Pee .. 7102.2 no (65-5 G70 
Amortization -4.0 Ar -5.7 -4.4 ce 03.2 a 29.7 625 
Donations S sé : ‘ pede (paar 2 0.2 0.1 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the Technical Planning Secretariat. 
“Preliminary figures. ’Including suppliers. *These amounts are less than 50 millions guaranies. 


Financial results in-the rest of the public sector also deteriorated in 1983, though to a smaller 
extent than those of the central government. In this respect, the consolidated deficit of the non- 
financial public sector grew to 41 700 million guaranies, a sum six times the amount of the small 
deficit of the preceding year and equal to 5.4% of the domestic product. Its pressure on the external 
position of the economy, however, was appreciably less than its monetary effect, since 60% of the 
deficit was financed by external credits (see tables 31 and 32). 

Despite thé contraction of general government income as a whole, that of the non-financial 
public sector increased slightly thanks to a doubling of the profits of public enterprises. Current 
income in real terms fell by approximately 10%. Expenditure, on the other hand, increased by almost 
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13% and consequently hardly varied in real terms. Most of this increase was attributable to higher 
salary and wage costs. Public sector savings amounted to only about 50% of the previous year’s 
equivalent result; even so, it was a result which compares favourably with that obtained by the central 
government. . 


Capital expenditure rose by 45%, and capital formation by over 51%. In real terms, the © 


formation of capital in the public sector was therefore approximately 30% greater in 1983 than in 
1982. This counter-cyclical expansion of investment —mainly made by the public enterprises and 
decentralized entities— was supported by a greater absorption of previously contracted external 
credits and an increase in domestic savings; hence it did not have the effect of increasing the current 
account deficit on the balance of payments but rather tended to accelerate inflation. 


Table 32 


PARAGUAY: OPERATIONS OF THE CONSOLIDATED 
NON-FINANCIAL PUBLIC SECTOR 


(As a percentage of the gross domestic product)° 


1972 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Current income 14.7 13.8 14.6 E74 15.0 13.8 14.9 ilps 7) 
General government 15.1 13.8 12.8 14.0 10.8 
Profits of public enterprises 2.0 eZ 1.0 0.9 1.4 

Current expenditure 11.8 8.8 8.5 9.6 9.9 10.7 iA; 11.3 
Consumption 7.4 7.6 8.4 8.6 Ta 

Salaries and wages a 4.3 43 4.5 4.5 4.9 5.8 a) 
Non-personal goods and 
services 3 20 1.9 2.0 2.0 pe 2.1 1.7 
Others 0.9 1a 1.4 0.6 0.7 
Interest payments a3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Transfers to the private 
sector es 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.6 1.6 3.2 2.8 
Others 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 - 

Savings 20) 5.0 6.2 Ve Sal 5k 2.4 0.9 

Capital income 1.0 1.5 1.1 Bel 0.4 

Capital expenditure 5.5 6.3 7.1 6.7 6.2 7.4 6.6 7.6 
Capital formation oi: 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.4 5.2 6.0 lie 

Global balance -3.6 -0.9 -0.3 1.8 0.4 -3.2 -1.1 -5.4 

Financing 3.6 0.9 0.3 -1.8 -0.4 3.2 (i 5.4 
Domestic (net) 1.6 -1.7 -2.3 -2.5 -1.2 2.1 -0.1 Die 

Indebtedness Fe - - 0.2 -0.1 0.8 0.5 
Loans (net) 0.3 ba 0.8 0.5 
The banking system 0.3 Pre 0.2 - 
Central Bank s 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Others - -0.1 -0.1 0.2 = 0.1 -0.1 
Suppliers - ai 0.6 0.6 
Others : ry e 0.1 
Bonds -0.1 2 a 
Cash variations (- sign 
indicates an increase) ee -1.7 -2.3 -2.7 -1.1 1.3 -0.6 
External (net) 2.0 2.6 2.6 0.7 0.8 1.1 12 3.2 
Loans (net) 0.7 “y Tat 12 
Disbursements 1.8 Mi 2] 21 
Amortization 
Donations id : bai ae 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the Technical Planning Secretariat. 
At factor cost at current prices. 
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’ The improved results of the non-financial public sector as a whole were basically due to an 
increase in the profits of the oil company PETROPAR (Petréleos del Paraguay), the mixed or semi- 
- State enterprise responsible for refining and marketing petroleum products. This in turn reflected 
__ the effects of higher taxes on petroleum products on the one hand and, on the other, the application of 
a much lower exchange rate for oil imports than that ruling on the exchange market. If the rate of 
exchange applied to petroleum were raised without increasing the corresponding tax, a considerable 
_ Proportion of the profits mentioned —which account for a large part of public-sector income in 
_ 1983— would disappear. . ; 
i It should be added that the financial operations of the public enterprises have also been 
deteriorating since 1979. Their profits in real terms decreased by almost 50% between that year and 
1982. This development, and the inelasticity of central government tax revenues, were determining 
factors in the lower current income of the non-financial public sector in general, which dropped from 
17.1% to 14.9% of the gross domestic product in the period mentioned. It declined further to 12.2% 
of the gross domestic product in 1983 (see table 32). 


b) Monetary policy 


As has been the case since the present recession began in the second half of 1981, a passive 
monetary policy was applied in 1983. However, in contrast with the results of this policy in the two 
preceding years, it led in 1983 to a considerable expansion of means of payment. While the monetary 
stock contracted by 3.5% between December 1980 and December 1982, it expanded by more than 
26% between the latter date and the end of 1983 (see table 33). 

4 During the 1972-1981 boom period, an active monetary policy had been applied which, by 
means of a marked increase in legal bank reserves, counteracted to a considerable degree the 
monetary effects of the accumulation of external assets. This anti-inflationary policy was at the same 
time supported by an anti-cyclical fiscal policy. Almost the entire growth of the monetary stock in that 
period was provided by the balance of payments. As from 1976, the expansion of the net external 
assets of the monetary authority was consistently and appreciably greater than the growth of the 
means of payment, its holdings of net domestic assets becoming increasingly negative. At the end of 
1980 the deposits of the central government held by the monetary authority were equivalent to 22% 
of its accumulated net external assets. 

As from mid-1981, however, when the external position and financial operations of the 
government began to differ from those of the boom period, monetary policy became more passive, 
either deliberately —following an asymmetrical or one-way neutralization approach— or by 
omission. 

Although the accumulation of international reserves ceased in mid-1981 and began to contract 
some months later, the monetary base continued to grow, albeit at a lower rate, during the second half 
of that year, since the government resorted to its assets over the monetary authority to finance the 
unforeseen expansion of its deficit.22 The monetary stock, on the other hand, which had increased by 
almost 20% annually between 1972 and 1980, contracted during the second half of 1981 and ended 
that year at a level barely greater than at the end of 1980. Quasi-money, for its part, continued to 
expand at a high rate, similar to that recorded between 1972 and 1980. 

The first balance-of-payments deficit for many years occurred in 1982, when the central 
government almost eliminated its global deficit. With a passive monetary policy, these results ledtoa 
contraction of slightly less than 1% in the money base. The monetary stock, for its part, declined by 
4% while quasi-money rose by 10%. 

In 1983, on the other hand, the loss of reserves was halted, but the central government deficit 
increased substantially. The monetary authority adjusted to the resulting growth of government 
credit requirements and, mainly as a result of that deficit, the monetary base expanded by 30%. In this 
respect, approximately 73% of the growth of the monetary base may be attributed to a greater 
absorption of credit on the part of the central government. At the same time the monetary authority 
saw to the provision of the appreciably higher credit demands of the rest of the non-financial public 
sector and those of the commercial banks. Net domestic credit granted in 1983 by the Central Bank 
increased in all by 109%, mainly because of the radical change in the position of the central 


22 Between 1972 and 1980 the monetary base ex panded annually by approximately 28%. In the second half of 1981 it increased by 10%. 
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government, which, from having been a creditor to the Bank to the amount of nearly 3 000 million 
guaranies, became a debtor to the extent of almost 16 000 million guaranies (see table 33). 
For its part, the expansion of means of payment (M,) was somewhat less than that of the 
monetary base, while the growth of quasi-money was limited to 13%. Measured in M, terms liquidity 
expanded by 18%. rh £4 
As the rate of inflation, deflated on the basis of the gross domestic product, amounted to about 
15%, and since the level of activity contracted by slightly less than 4%, the income-velocity of M, 
decreased substantially. From 12.2 in 1982 it fell to 10.8 in 1983 with the result that its marginal 
variation barely amounted to 0.4. This contraction, after two successive years in which the monetary 
stock decreased appreciably in relation to the nominal gross domestic product, might appear 
surprising in the light of the recession, inflationary pressures, and growing restrictions on the 
importation of goods and services and on capital movements. It would have been more reasonable in 
the circumstances to expect a contraction of demand, although interest rates admittedly slackened 
during the year. - 
Table 33 


PARAGUAY: CREATION AND INCOME-VELOCITY OF MONEY 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Growth rates” 


Money 
M, 32.5 39.5 24.5 25.8 0.4 -3.9 26.4 
M, 31.9 35.8 17.0 34.0 15.3 4.3 -18.0 
Monetary base 31.7 31.1 23.0 27.0 du7aZ -0.8 30.1 
As a percentage of the increase’ 
Sources “ 
Net foreign assets 168.1 = 211.5 190.2. 129.1 16.5 1 003.2 -6.8 
Net domestic assets -68.1  -111.5 -90.2 -29.1 84.5 -903.2 106.8 
Domestic credit 62.9 48.2 38.3 -110.1 167.7 131.9 103.9 
Public sector 106.2 126.5 141.2 36.7 75.7 123.9 79.6 
Central government (net) 793 92.8 108.8 -138.3 88.1 24.2 82.9 
Other public bodies 21.9 2 -8.8 -38.3 11.9 75.8 17 
Financial 47.6 117.4 61.1 -8.2 44.2 87.1 23:2 
Non-financial 52.4 -17.4 38.9 108.2 55.8 12.9 76.8 
Private sector -6.2 -26.5 41.2 63.3 24.3 -23.9 20.4 
Other net domestic assets 371 51.8 62.7 210.1 -50.6 -31.9 -3.9 
Capital and reserves 24.1 8.2 117 41.2 OL.F  -3128 127.8 
Others 76.9 91.8 88.3 59.8 32.3 -212.8 -27.8 
Coefficients 
Uses“ 
Currency outside banks 572 50.3 54.6 46.1 -0.2  -309.6 20.8 
Commercial bank reserves 62.8 49.7 45.4 53.9 100.2 409.6 79.2 
Currency outside banks/ 
demand deposits 0.88 0.88 0.96 1.00 0.99 1.23 1.02 
Currency outside banks/ 
total deposits 0.30 0.33 0.36 0.34 0.25 0.26 0.25 
Bank reserves/demand deposits Lae 1.24 1.22 1.24 1.64 1.90 1.90 
Bank reserves/total deposits 0.46 0.46 0.45 0.42 0.44 0.40 0.47 
Monetary multiplier 
M,/monetary base 0.84 0.89 0.90 0.89 0.76 0.71 0.69 
M,/monetary base 1.70 1.76 1.68 IVT 1.81 1.90 1.73 
Income-velocity of money at 
Gross domestic product/M, 9.23 8.09 8.68 8.98 11.31 12.24 10.76 
Gross domestic product/M, 4.53. ~.' 4:08 0: 4,65 vini) 45290004500 ie 450haeuadad 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of Central Bank of Paraguay, Boletin Estad{stico, 
Based on end-year balances. The items of padieane add a rem mS cptae monetary base. 
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Long-term foreign as 


borrowing | 8.6 9.6 9.8 te) 125 5 See 5 1.8 
Capital and reserves 32.35 4$45d55.5 516 -468 423 33:7 243 32 
- Other liabilities (net) 3.3 a Bl) > 22.5 *B3.9> = S41 31565 5.5 174.4 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of the Central Bank of Paraguay, Boletin Estadistico. 


All in all, the growth of means of payment nevertheless accelerated noticeably during the last 
two months of the year. Up to October inflation exceeded the rate of monetary expansion, and 


surpassed it by a substantial margin during the greater part of the year. In this respect, the abnormally 


large drop in the income-velocity of money at the end of 1983 would betoken an intensification of 
inflation, a further loss of reserves and greater increases in the exchange rate if the accelerated growth 
of means of payment were to continue. However, since a considerable growth of means of payment is 
not uncommon at the end of the year, it appears that the exceptionally sharp expansion of the M, in 
December —almost 11%— was an anomalous event; in January 1984 the monetary stock contracted 
by more than 6%. It will nonetheless be remembered that the increase in the wholesale price index in 
the year was three times as high as that of consumer prices. 

In spite of the enormous expansion of net domestic credit provided by the Central Bank, the 
increase in the domestic creation of means of payment was only slightly greater than that recorded in 
the preceding year. In fact, the net domestic asset holdings of the banking system rose by 22.5% —a 
figure somewhat higher than in 1982 and appreciably lower than that recorded in previous years. The 
growth of net domestic credit amounted to 21%. Although credit to the public sector increased 
substantially —it more than trebled— credit to the private sector rose by less than 5% despite the 
considerable expansion of Central Bank credit to the commercial banks (see table 34). 

With reference to the allocation of credit to the non-financial private sector by type of economic 
activity, agriculture was the only sector to receive a higher increase than inflation.” That granted to 


23 Jt should be noted that this statistical figure includes both credit granted by the commercial banks and that supplied by the National 
Development Bank (Banco Nacional de Fomento), but excludes that issued by the Central Bank. 
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the manufacturing industry was similar to the rise in price levels, while that allocated to other 
activities was less. Credit allocations for the marketing of goods and services abroad also expanded 
appreciably more than inflation, after two years of considerable contractions (see table 35). _ 

In relation to the gross domestic product, credit allocations again declined and were appreciably 
lower than in’some former years. 

With regard to monetary policy measures, at the beginning of the year —in January— the 
Central Bank repealed the application of indexation to the operations of savings and loan associations 
for housing. At the same time, it increased the applicable rates of interest for these operations, the 
passive rate rising from 11% to 14% and the active rate from 14% to 18%. The Central Bank also 
decided in January to raise from 60% to 85 % the percentage of rediscounts granted to the commercial 
banks within the framework of the Programas de Garantias para Créditos Productivos y de Empresas 
Rurales (Guaranteed Productive Credit and Rural Enterprises Programmes). At the same time, it 
instructed the banks to_ attend to loan applications under these programmes up to an amount 
equivalent to at least 10% of their portfolio rediscounted by the Central Bank. In June the latter 
proceeded to limit commercial bank loans to public enterprises and decentralized entities by requiring 
the banks to obtain prior authorization before granting-credit to these organizations. In July the 
Central Bank decided to establish maximum annual active rates for the commercial portfolios of 
financial entities and for the commercial banks. For the latter the maximum active rate was fixed at 
24% (12% maximum interest rate and 12% maximum rate of commission) and for the financial 
entities at 33% (12% as the maximum interest rate and 21% as the maximum chargeable 
commission). The highest rate allowed for savings and loan associations for housing remained 
unchanged at 18%. At the same time, the Bank decided that the commercial banks could not collect 
incerest and commission up front on loans made under the Régimen de Cartera Minima (Minimum 
Portfolio Régime). The rate of interest, including commission, for this portfolio remained unchanged 
at 14.5%.*4 On the other hand, the rediscount rate for the same portfolio was raised from 30% to 
50%. 


Table 35 


PARAGUAY: DESTINATION OF CREDIT GRANTED TO THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR, BY KIND OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY “ 


End-year balances 


(billions of As a percentage of the 


. b Grow 
gross domestic product a cates 


guaranies) 

1981 1982 1983 1979 1980. 1981 1982. 1983 1981 1982 1983 

Total 121.7. 21336: 159:5.- 20.8 oe 18-4ee b? 1S: Se LG Gaeta ey 9.3 4.4 
Agriculture 344 41.3 474 32.7 18.8 196 249 ww 124.0) 9920.0, AS 
Crop-farming 20.5 ~~ 230" ‘274 seas) Oe Oe Le i i a 32) 
Stock-raising 13:8" POS 19 a es ee sg eee 8.7 
Industry 28.) 32.2. 36-0" 246 18.5 i732 18.5 pay af MEH LG 12.8 137 
Manufacturing ZFOUSEGLOY 23535 T2208 2am 2218 G5 6 Be 21.8) PI TAS 
Construction in5 1.2 Ist 8.9 3.6 32 2.4 #3 18.3 -18.0 -8.3 
Commerce (domestic) 38.1 41.5 35.3 13.9% 209% 20.27 18.0 . 260 88 -149 
Exports 13.8 12.4 ea lise L635 i28Arsn 26.77 8203 6 -9.6 -9.9 22.6 
Others 69 63 49 LL «8.7 4-222 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of the Central Bank of Paraguay, Boletin Estadistico (various issues). 
Credits granted by the National Development Bank, the Livestock-raising Fund and commercial banks. 
At market prices. Estimates. Including financing. 


*4The Minimum Portfolio Régime (Régimen de Cartera Minima) was set up i i i 
s pin 1972 and establishes a requirement th ie 
banks shall allocate at least 50% of their credit portfolio to fincnce industry, agriculture and exports. “ i hee nck BE 
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Until these provisions came into force the maximum rates officially allowed for commercial 
operations carried out by the banks —namely, operations outside their minimum portfolio— varied 
between 19% and 28%. In practice, however, the rates actually charged usually exceeded the 
maximum official levels by a wide margin. The new interest rates, therefore, if they were made 

effective, would represent substantial reductions in the cost of money, especially in real terms.’ 
Although there was a small increase in the expansion of net domestic credit during the second half of 
the year, it was not at all clear at the year’s end that the measures referred to had achieved the desired 
results. Furthermore, in view of the progressive expansion of the central government deficit, the 
monetary authority raised the rediscountable proportion of the portfolios of the commercial banks 
from 40% to 50%. <a 

In summary, therefore, the monetary authority provided the credit requirements of the non- 
financial public sector; but, in spite of the lowering of interest rates decreed in July, the reserves of the 

_ commercial banks remained very high in relation to their deposits, and credit to the private sector 
grew hardly at all in nominal terms and contracted appreciably in real terms. Although the 
accelerated expansion of the means of payment did not occasion a loss of reserves in 1983, owing 
partly to the considerable increase in the exchange rate and growing administrative restrictions, 
inflation intensified, especially at the wholesale price level. Furthermore, the sharp growth of the 
monetary stock did not free the economy from recession. This might be due to the limitation of 
imports, i.e., to the level of international reserves, although the allocation of credit to the private 
sector also appears to have been insufficient. The climatic phenomenon alone, however, would suffice 
to explain the recession in 1983. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary——__ 


The unprecedented drop in the gross domestic product in 1983 (-12%) marked the deepest economic 
crisis recorded in Peru (see table 1 and figure 1). As in the previous six-year period its annual average 
growth rate was under 2%, the per capita gross domestic product in 1983 thus stood at the level 
already reached in 1962. Simultaneously, the inflationary process suffered a marked upturn, since the 
comsumer price index increased by 125%, thereby intensifying the trend of the previous five-year 
period, in which the annual average rate of inflation was nearly 70%. At the same time, real wages. 
diminished 17%, receding to two-thirds of their 1976 value. Besides causing a sharp decline in the 
living standards of the population, the drop in wages helped to aggravate the problems faced by the 
productive sectors, since it depressed domestic demand. The economic crisis was reflected, likewise, 
in an increment in unemployment, which amounted to over 13% in non-agricultural activities. As 
underemployment rose at the same time, the population adequately employed was equivalent to only 


40% of the labour force engaged in such activities, compared with percentages of 49% only two years 


earlier and 59% in 1976. 

The problems of the productive sectors were also aggravated due toa real contraction of 15% in 
total liquidity and of 11% in credit granted to the private sector. At the same time, the process of 
“dollarization” of the monetary aggregates continued at a very rapid pace. In fact, deposits in foreign 
currency represented more than two-fifths of total liquidity. Only six years before, that share had 
barely exceeded 1%. 

To the problems of private economic activity were added the difficulties derived from the 
efforts made by the authorities to control the imbalance in the fiscal accounts. To this end, the central 
government diminished its capital expenditure for the third year running, so that it amounted to only 
three-fifths of the 1980 level, thus constituting another. factor in the negative evolution of the 
economy. However, as the tax burden declined to only 14% —after having been 18% in the two 
preceding years—, there was no way of avoiding a continuous growth in the public deficit as measured 
in relation to the gross domestic product. Thus, this coefficient rose to 12%, after having been 1% 
only four years before. 

On the other hand, however, there was a substantial upturn in the trade in goods and services 
with the exterior. Thus, after two years in which trade deficits of nearly US$ 800 million were 
recorded, in 1983 a surplus of US$ 51 million was obtained. This allowed a reduction in the current 
account deficit from US$ 1.8 billion in 1981 and 1982 to US$ 1.1 billion in 1983. Such an 
evolution —achieved largely on account of the economic depression— was supplemented by a high 
positive balance on the capital account obtained through refinancing operations of the external debt, 
thus, while the international reserves recorded only a scant decline, the country’s external 
indebtedness grew by 12%. 

The country’s critical economic situation was due to various factors. On the one hand, there 
were some which were exogenous in nature, such as an unfavourable external background (tightening 
of the terms of access to financial markets, reappearance of protectionism) and natural disasters 
described as the most destructive in recent years. 

On the other, the recent evolution of the economy has also been closely linked to developments 
in domestic economic policy. In order to review them it is necessary to go back to 1980 to analyse the 
progression of events since the civil government took office. 

This government received from the former administration an economy that was relatively 
stabilized on the éxternal front and was growing at a modest pace, with a notable surplus of domestic 
savings over investments. In contrast with this phenomenon, however, no reduction in the rate of 
inflation had been achieved. Hence, the main economic policy objectives of the new government were 
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to control price increases and to promote faster economic growth. The former was sought through 
two mechanisms. On the one hand, the real exchange rate was brought down by devaluating the 
currency at a lower rate than inflation, a measure which was feasible due to the favourable external 
situation: in 1980 the net international reserves recorded an unusually high level (nearly US$ 1.3 
billion against an average of US$ -160 million in the six preceding years). This use of the reserves was 
justifiable in that their effect on the money supply needed to be sterilized in order to avert inflationary 
pressures. Furthermore, the procurement of a large amount of external resources was expected, thus 
avoiding an excessive gradual reduction in the reserves. In addition, substantial delays in adjustments 
of controlled prices were also resorted to. 


Table 1 
PERU: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1976 1977. 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


~ 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market 


prices (millions of 1970 dollars) 11 097 11 091 11 035 11 491 11 932 12 396 12 440 10 972 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 15.6. .+160.. 164° “16.95 -17-3 6) 17-8. 1S 2a 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(1970 dollars) 715 "694" G77 6B G0 69s = Ges 587 


Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product Z0F =O -0.5 4.1 3.8 a 04 -11.8 
Per capita gross domestic product -0:65 99=2:720 03:1 1.4 ial keDPione22T -141 
Real gross national income? 14 -08 -29 6.7 5.8 1.5. 17:81. Oy(et26 
Terms of trade (goods and services) NOi0.27.0> 2-153 93h 8.8 -13.6 -10.7  -18 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 33 ~ 222° 126 JO8> 3A Sees 0.1 -8.7 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services -13.6 24° °=23.0" “20:8 55.3" 24.08, -05-) 245 
Consumer prices 
December-December AAT 323 OOF COS Yl eo oe 
Variation between annual averages 335) SSL UOSTNBINE7. TIN SIA F554 GOs 
Money (M,) 217 278 43.0 784 702 462 369 913 
Money plus quasi-money(M,) wo 2h Ab ip Dai, 7p QB, 25 93.d5 Ady [ZL Dgeel bee 
Quasi-money in foreign 
currency/M,,° 0.4 14° UI5.7 3213" 26.2 276 - 338 oe 
Real remunerations: 
Salaries 8.9 -12.5 -146 -87 7.4 iy. S32 <5 
Wages ; 8:54 1215.65 o--99 go-32 9.977 2.0 14 -16.9 
Rate of unemployment‘ 8.4 9.4: 104A: pBb2. . 109. 10dyy 2OB as 
Current income of central 
government 38.7... 383 3. 714.1091 9. 84.6 + AOS. 65.75 
Central government expenditure 46.54 45.9. AT G82, 97.64. Gy) 57 eee 
Fiscal deficit/total central 
government expenditure® I0.2° 99559" 24 6H OZ PD RA? A Ses 
Public sector deficit/gross 
domestic product“ 10.0 9.8 6.2 bi 4.7 8.4 8.5 12.0 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -882  -557 330 1 AFD glen 2 Meuse 51 
Balance on current account -1249 -976 -244 663 -/2_-1 810-1823 5-1 161 
Balance on capital account 936 1 042 268 414 27 too Peo e ee 
Variation in net international 
reserves * -314 60 6 1066 607. -512 -57 -50 
Vi 
External debt 7 384 8567 9324 9334 9594 9 638 11097 12 418 
eee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. Gross national product plus terms-of-trade effect. “Percentages. “Refers only tothe non-agricultural 
sector. “According to data from table 17 (bal: f ), these fi di ici ae sees EEA 
18). Total public and private external atekai bach hone ieee alte hears on 37 aero Ht Desi a eeethe Gaeta 
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i The rise in economic dynamism, for its part, would also be obtained through two instruments: 
in the first place, by means of a sharp increase in public investment, which was favoured by asituatien 
of high domestic savings, and secondly, by incrementing the efficiency of the national productive 
system through a process of opening-up trade similar to that carried out some years before, under 
other circumstances, in the Southern Cone countries.! The authorities assumed that the costs of this 
_ opening-up would be easily absorbed by using the high international reserve level and the expected 
: greater inflow of external resources. s 
ms The global economic policy implemented from the middle of 1980 to the end of 1981 failed to 
yield the expected results. On the one hand, the deterioration in the external variables was excessive 
and led to a much greater decrease in international reserves than that envisaged; inflation not only did 
not decrease but actually speeded up again, and finally, domestic activity did not show significant 
_ dynamism. 
: Domestic output did not expand at a greater pace largely because the process of opening-up of 
_ trade was carried out indiscriminately. More appropriate treatment of the special situation of some 
productive sectors, as well as greater graduality in the opening-up process to allow the economic 
agents to adapt themselves to the new rules of the game would have been in order. To this was added 
the lesser dynamism in the export sector, partly due to a decrease in the relevant tax incentives. The 
use of a considerable share of available resources for financing large increments in the State’s current 
expenditure, instead of allocating them to public or private productive activity, also helped to 
aggravate the situation. 
_ Several factors were responsible for the acceleration of inflation. The devaluation process, 
“restricted though it was, resulted in strong cost pressures. Likewise, the management of controlled 
prices was not appropriate, both because of their delayed adjustment —which accounted for a 
substantial share of the public deficit— and the isolated and sudden nature of the adjustments made? 
—which increased the uncertainty and inflationary expectations. Another factor which contributed to 
price increases was the sharp decline in food production. 

In these circumstances, at the beginning of 1982 the authorities changed the priorities relating 
to the main objectives of economic policy. Thus, the improvement of the country’s external position 
gained priority over the goals of reducing inflation and accelerating the rate of economic growth. 
Given that since 1980 the surplus of domestic savings over investment had disappeared, it was 
necessary to introduce such a change in order not to lose access to international capital flows: an 
essential condition for being able to keep on financing the big public investment programme. 

Integral parts of the new economic programme were a more accelerated devaluation process 
and a severely restrictive monetary programme. The former was expected to increase exports and to 
contain imports. The latter, for its part, besides offsetting the inflationary effects of devaluation, 
would help to contain demand pressures from the public and private sectors, by limiting their access 
to credit; this would also result in an improved balance-of-payments position. In addition, certain 
ceilings were established for the contracting of new medium and long-term external loans by the 
public sector, which were to cover the entire financing of the public deficit. Finally, the authorities 
decided not to refinance the external debt payment in 1982, attempting to attack its service problem 
by contracting new loans, subject to the above restrictions, and by reducing the sharp deficit on the 
current account of the balance of payments. The three-year agreement signed by Peru and the 
International Monetary Fund in the second quarter of 1982 clearly reflected these economic policy 
guidelines. 

Despite these drastic changes, the economic situation in 1982 was worse than in the preceding 
year. In the second quarter economic growth came to a stop, but neither inflation nor the current 
account deficit went down. The public sector deficit, measured as a percentage of the gross domestic 
product, Jid not decline either. Likewise, the trend towards a decline in the dollarization of the 
economy was reversed, implying both an increase in the financial system's ability to pass on the 
inflationary effects of devaluation, and a growth in the share of foreign currency transactions in 
domestic credit activity, resulting in greater financial costs for enterprises. Finally, external financing 


~ 


‘This process actually started in 1979, but later it was considerably intensified. 
2Such was the case of the so-called “unfreezing” of prices of January 1981, which raised the price index in that month by 12%, against 
typical monthly inflation of 3% or 4% in previous months. 
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Figure 1 
PERU: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Gross domestic income* Gross domestic product® 


Consumer prices® 


Net capital movements 


Balance on current 
account 


Interest 
ef 


Exports of goods 
and services i e 


get Total external debt4 


1970 1975 1980 1983 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official information. 
4Annual growth rate. bAverage annual rate. ¢Percentage variation from December 
to December. dMillions of dollars. ©Percentages, fExcludes renegotiated interest (see 
table 20). 
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was widely resorted to, largely through the procurement of short-term loans. Along with a 
suspension of certain amortization pre-payments on the debt, this caused it to grow by one-fith in 
1982, after having remained practically unchanged in the three preceding years. 

_ A series of factors had an influence on this situation. The high import level of the public sector 
persisted, since its investment programme was still very large, and the purchase of defence material 
continued. The same was true of public enterprises, for which the procurement of short-term loans in 
_ the exterior was relatively easy (since they were excluded from the limitations imposed by the 

agreement with the International Monetary Fund). This meant that the adjustment of the balance of 
_ payments fell disproportionately upon the private productive sector. Despite the trade liberalization, 
__ this sector was forced to reduce its demand for imports owing to the strong devaluation process and 
_ the lack of financial resources —especially in soles— in the domestic market. In spite of the 
foregoing, total imports did not decline by the necessary amount. The poor export performance, due 
to a considerable decline in unit values and the problems faced by export enterprises, made the 
situation even more complex. 

On the other hand, the problems of the private sector and the stagnation in public investment 
—whose increase had been one of the main factors in the modest economic dynamism attained in 
1980 and 1981— combined to stop the growth in national output. This, in turn, prevented a reduction 
in the size of the public deficit as a percentage of the gross domestic product, with the consequent 
persistence of its inflationary effects and the limitation of financial resources for the private sector. 

Thus, in 1983 the situation which had resulted in a change in the orientation of economic policy 
in the past year not only persisted but in many cases had got worse. As a result of the foregoing, rapid 
devaluations, adjustments of controlled prices, the reduction in real terms in the money supply and 
domestic credit, the decline in public investment expenditure, the rise in interest rates, the lag of real 
wages and the insistence in not renegotiating the external debt were all essential components of the 
economic programme for 1983. The difference with the previous year was that general economic 
policy went deeper owing to the worsening of the situation. 

However, new factors rapidly began to emerge. The first months of the year were marked by 
natural disasters whose magnitude and effects were without precedent in the country’s recent history. 
The far north and the central coastal region were affected by heavy rains and floods, sudden rises in 
temperature and destructive landslides, while the southern highlands were hit by an extremely 
serious drought. These disasters, which caused huge losses in production and infrastructure, 
prevented since early in the year the fulfilment of the scheduled programmes: the fiscal accounts were 
affected by the contraction in tax payments and the necessary increases in expenditure, while the 
external accounts were considerably prejudiced by a reduction in exports and an increase in imports 
for purposes of supply and reconstruction. 

However, the general policy lines remained unchanged. In fact, in order to control the trade 
deficit, the rate of devaluation was intensified, with the resulting inflationary pressures. In this way, it 
was also sought to maintain the access to foreign capital markets for financing the public deficit, given 
the limitations for using domestic resources. On the other hand, the negative effects of the national 
disasters on production and tax revenue were compounded by those caused by a contraction in the real 
money supply greater than expected —due to higher inflation— and by the deterioration in the 
purchasing power of the population. 

This difficult situation helped to limit the access to external capital markets, already restricted 
in 1982 due to exogenous factors mainly connected with the repercussions of the Mexican payments 
crisis and the Falklands conflict in international financial circles. 

Thus, in March the authorities were compelled to formally request external creditors to 
renegotiate the external debt. An essential part of this process was to keep in force the agreement 
with the International Monetary Fund, which meant a tightening of control policies over external 
accounts (devaluation greater than inflation, deflation of the economy in order to correct an assumed 
excess demand) and a reduction in the public deficit (decrease in expenditure, increases in controlled 
prices and in tariffs of public enterprises). Hee 

As pointed out below, a process was thus started in which inflation and devaluation 
strengthened each other. As a result, there was a strong intensification of inflationary expectations, 
which quickly incorporated anticipated devaluations. For that reason, and due to the reduction which 
had already taken place in non-essential imports and to the problems which non-traditional export 
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enterprises faced domestically, devaluations lost a good deal of their ability to influence the trade in 
goods without affecting the pace of economic activity. In other words, the recovery in the external 
accounts was due rather to the recession than to economic policy. The national output, for its part, 
slumped on account of both supply factors (the natural disasters mentioned earlier and an increase in 
costs) and the reduced demand (deterioration in the purchasing power of the population, contraction 
in public investment, etc.). " 

In August, the situation became particularly difficult. This circumstance, added to the improved 
international position arising from the renegotiation of the external debt, led the authorities to 
change the orientation of the monetary and exchange policy. Thus, emphasis was again laid —as in 
1980 and 1981— on the control of inflation. On the one hand, the pace of devaluation and of 
adjustments in controlled prices, including that of gasoline, was drastically reduced. On the other, the 
reactivation of the national productive system was attempted. Thus, the official credit available for 
the private sector was considerably increased and an extraordinary rise in domestic financing of the 
public deficit was allowed. In addition, it was endeavoured to make deposits in soles more attractive 
—in order to increase their procurement and availability—, through a rise in interest rates. — 

The most striking results of this change in the main lines of economic policy were a 
considerable decline in the rate of inflation and a slight recovery in productive activity. Thus, the 
monthly rate of consumer price increases in the last four months of the year amounted to only two- 
fifths of that recorded in the eight preceding months, while the gross domestic product recorded a 
small rise (0.7%) in the last quarter of the year, after six quarters of successive declines. However, 
another consequence of this change in economic policy was the cancellation of the agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund, due to the lack of coincidence with the guidelines proposed by that 
institution. This finally led to the suspension of the debt refinancing efforts. Towards the end of the 
year, the national authorities were attempting to replace the previous agreement with the IMF witha 
one-year stand-by agreement which would allow this situation to be solved. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


After the interruption in 1982 of the dynamic growth of supply recorded in the 1979-1981 
triennium —in which it expanded at an annual average of 6% — during 1983 it contracted sharply by 
nearly 14% (see table 2). In order to appreciate the exceptional magnitude of this decline, it need only 
be compared with the 5% drop experienced by total supply in the former recessive period (1977- 
1978). As a result, in 1983 the total supply level was identical to that obtained in 1974. 

The reduction in supply was due both to a contraction in the gross domestic product (-12%), 
and to an even greater reduction in the volume of purchases from abroad (-26%). Unlike the 1977- 
1978 period, in which 90% of the adjustment was made in external purchases, in 1983 80% of the 
adjustment stemmed from a reduction in domestic production levels. 

As regards total demand, all its components shrank drastically, and in this case too there were 
great differences between what happened in 1983 and the 1977-1978 period. Thus, whereas in 1977 
and 1978 exports grew rapidly (19% per year), thus counterbalancing by 40% the drop in domestic 
demand, in 1983 the volume of sales to the exterior diminished, strengthening the negative evolution 
of domestic demand. On the other hand, whereas in the 1977-1978 period 56% of the reduction in 
domestic demand was due to sharp contraction in gross fixed investment, in 1983 it was the decline in 
domestic consumption —and especially in private consumption— which accounted for 80% of the 
fall in demand, thus critically impairing the living standards of the population. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


__ During 1983, the gross domestic product registered a decline without precedent in the country’s 
history (-12%), as a result, also for the first time, of contractions in the levels of activity of all 
productive sectors (see table 3). This caused the per capita product to sink to a level already attained 
21 years earlier (see table 1). 
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mol ets iS . Table 2 
PERU: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
- ; ; 
Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices Bredkaaws asnRED Tees 
1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983" 


_ Total supply 14110 14102 12197 111.2 112.5 111.2 .68 5.1 -0.1 -13.5 
Gross domestic: product 
at market prices 12 396 12440 10972 100.0 100.0 100.0 3.8 39°" 04-1 ES 
Imports of goods 
.~ and services EPEC AEYGG229 225 011.2) AAS PVTh29 98.6! 15:39539-0 26:3 
Total demand 14110 14102 12197 111.2 112.5 111.2 68 5.1 -0.1 -13.5 
Domestic demand 12726 12593 10831 97.1 100.1 988 8.8 6.6 -10 -14.0 
Gross domestic 
investment 2AQRSS V7 ape loee seal osk fod OF 1520: - 
Gross fixed investment 2087 2039 1454 133 15.2 13.3 25.3 15.3 -2.3 -28.7 
Public 750 802 = 3.6 95 « 230.0 14:5 69 o 
Private 1 337 1 237 Z. OF), Dai, ayes. 15.8  -7:5 
Construction 1 047 1 058 x 6.5 8.0 este 79 OF 1.0 
Machinery and 
equipment 1 040 982 = 6.8 U2 ye Nees le 
Changes in stocks 22 -248 7 -  -0.1 
Total consumption 10 6U7e410.802. 9-377 83.8. 85.0. 855° 47 4.8 Ly” =1h2° 
General government a Be lpm bs 2 om Lt4-—14.0 eet LOLS So ee Tez ee 
Private 8900 8 962 ee PRE IT ICO ss 3.6 Sul 0.7 
Exports of goods 
and services” Seige 1509) 1 bor) 141 424° 424 270 ba 9S 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures supplied by the National Institute of Statistics (INE). 
“Preliminary figures. ° The figures for ex ports and imports of goods and services were taken from balance-of-payments data expressed in 


dollars at current prices, which were converted to constant 1970 values, using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for that 
purpose. “Variation in stocks included in total consumption. 


i) Agriculture. In 1983, agricultural production recorded the greatest contraction since regular 
statistics are available (-10%).3 This fall was due entirely to a sharp drop in crop farming production 
(-17%), since livestock production expanded by nearly 3% (see table 4). 

The main reasons for this negative sectoral behaviour were the destructive natural disasters 
which affected the country in 1983. As mentioned earlier, Peru was affected by the worst rains and 
floods and the worst drought in living memory; the former affected the northern and central part of 
the coastal region (from the Ecuadorian border all the way to Lima), while the latter affected the 
southern highlands (the departments of Puno, Cuzco, Apurimac, Ayacucho, Huancavelica, Arequipa, 
Moquegua and Tacna: i.e., one-fith of the national territory). The heavy rains caused dramatic 
increases in river flows: for example, in the first half of 1983 the river Piura had a discharge thirty 
times greater than a year before, the river Tumbes had a discharge eight times greater, etc. Likewise, 
while in the first quarter of the year precipitation in the city of Tumbes grew from a normal average 
of 120 millimetres to 1 100 millimetres and that in Piura from 31 millimetres to 810, in Cuzco it fell 
by 67%, in Juliaca (Puno) by 52%, and in Arequipa there was no rainfall at all (see table 5). 

The rains and floods —together with an unusual increase in temperature— affected an area 
mainly producing crops which are internationally traded, either for replacing imports (rice, soya) or 
for export (cotton, sugar cane). In the drought area for its part, there was a marked decrease in the 
production of some goods which are not usually traded internationally (potatoes, quinua) and of 
others which are imported (wheat and maize, for example). 

The damage caused by these natural disasters was both widespread and intense. In the first 
place, there were great losses in production (due both to destruction of harvests and to a fall in 


3Only two years earlier the greatest growth ever recorded had been attained. 
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productivity) and in inputs such as seed potatoes, which were eaten by peasants due to the food 
shortage. Secondly, there was great destruction of the infrastructure due to erosion and sedimentation 
of agricultural lands and of irrigation systems. The road network also suffered heavy damage, 
hindering the transport of inputs and the supply of consumer markets.‘ In the drought area, for its 
part, large stretches of pastures were lost, as some of them dried up and also, because of the shortage 
of grass the animals ate it down to the roots, thus impairing future reproduction of pastureland. 
Finally, the cattle stock in the southern region was severely affected by the forced slaughtering of 
animals because they were likely to perish from hunger. 

The Government adopted various measures to cope with the situation. The Agrarian Bank 
granted loans intended for the rehabilitation of areas affected by floods and drought, and it refinanced 
existing credits once five and ten-year terms. On the fiscal side, a large number of measures were 
taken regarding extensions, temporary exemptions and rebates on various taxes. Furthermore, the 
share to be received by agriculture from the funds collected through Reconstruction Bonds was set at 
21%.° On the other hand, due to a shortage of many crop farming products, emergency imports were 
authorized (especially potatoes, rice and sugar). In May, under the Agricultural Promotion Law, 
exemption from sales tax and from all duties on imports of intermediate and capital goods for 
agriculture was established. 


Table 3 


PERU: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY KIND OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1980 1981 1982~ 1983* 1970 1980 1983° 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Gross domestic product” 10 947 11 373 11 413 10066 100.0 100.0 100.0 3.8 3.9 0.4 -11.8 


Growth rates 


Goods 5007 5164 5205 4478 49.2 449 43.4 24 3.1 0.8 -14.0 
Agriculture, hunting, 

forestry and fishing 1.359 1.504-1-536-.01 SOL” TI ed BB oy ee Pe ee 
Mining and quarrying 904 876 933 871 12 8.1 84 04 °>-3.1 65 -66 
Manufacturing 2336 2 331° 2273 “1 882 21.0 9 2N0) 1825702 ae 
Construction 408 453 463 364 52 Bi 3.5:°418.8,011.0) 623 G24 
Basic services 1021 1084 1092 ie 6.7 9.2 n- SPS 36208 Olea 
Electricity, gas and water 164 ~=—180 1905 79 0.9 1.5 L7 oS 4a 2602 3.66538 
Transport, storage 

and communications 857 904 902 ‘ 5.8 7.7 Sat 6 PSS Sr : 
Other services 5 354 5580 5 600 on 49.95 7 484 . 44 42 0.4 


Wholesale and retail 

commerce, restaurants 

and hotels 1 639 1732 1675 1 404 13% 14.7 13.6 ». 5.9° 5:7 -=335=162 
Financial establishments, 

insurance, real estate 


and business services 1 432 1489 1529 123 Cae leD 4.2 40 2.7 
Ownership of dwellings 746m opti TOG 7.1 6.7 | ie Tene Oe, Se FS 
Community, social and 


personal services . 2 283.2359 2.396 #4263. | 199-205 S403" 35° 9 S90 ot Sa 
Government services L2G 1 Sar) 2 ae 10.4 11.5 46 3.4" F256 

Less: imputed commission 

for banking services 241 238 13.9355. 1-677 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures provided by the National Institute of Statistics (INE). 
Preliminary figures. As the individual activities and the total were calculated separately, the sum of the former does not correspond 
exactly with the latter. “Transport, storage and communications included in services. 


ae ; : ‘ 
As indicated in the relevant section, this generated heavy pressure on prices. 
>See the section on fiscal policy. 
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6509 «6533-204 «-84 269 04 
rah Mito ndinee Gita Riper? preted 0 


5, APT oesiay-23 Furs a1 O Ova 2 8 Veupdcia 226 
390 - | 


sé ot sod zA Mth Ue anit SDs, Als 50 2908 220 ad 
ee mien tio. L380 1705 1800 1153 .-196 336°. 55. -35.9 


ne] 


+ edt ah i AiR P| Radian © are 9 el int beat 
(See gees ie at 14 8 = 2 907 °-508  -41.47 -)4.5 
a i age , 104 - WT 79 (101 Parl “SR Bir tel SON eae 
ction of the main ; eign _ 
livestock products‘ 
Poultry meat «118 «144 183 205 Wore tern eit siege Oe 
Mutton ; 23 ay? 19 20 2 8.8 * 97 8.5 3.4 
z 53 55 59 592% $8 4.8 PG ISS 19 
3 ad 87 84 90 91 11072232 7.5 1 a 
_ Eggs 55 60 64 65 68 8.5 6.3 12 53 
Fresh milk 824 = 780 785 805 75 into 0.6 2.6 -6.0 
- Other indicators 
_ Area harvested* ‘ . 1179.3 1475.0 1 346.9 es tA et 
g Cotton 1347 149.0 157.3. 1343 83.6 10.6 5.5 -146  -37.8 
¢ Rice 131.4 95.9 149.7 169.4 194 Spee? 7200.0 ue SD 14.8 
_ Sugar cane 53D 49.1 38.6 46.3 452 -88 -214 199 -2.4 
2 Maize (soft and hard) 37A.0, 2749 215:;Gm, 347900 5542.) ~-25.9 “148 102-- -17 
Potatoes Lt Thala KEE 201.7 217.0 150.4 -19.8 3:9 7.6  -30.7 
- Wheat 96.2 68.6 102.3 84.4 80.9 -28.7 49.0 -17.5 -4.2 
: 
_ Sales of fertilizers“ $973 3145 , 3395 . 2440 1584 - -39 .. $0 -28.1 — -35.0 
a Area supported’ by 
~ the Agrarian Bank? AIGA oe AIT oe SE FSA OareOS9 58-6 ocd Ove ea 2am 28 
: Source: Ministry of Agriculture. 
“Preliminary figures. Calculated on the basis of values at 1973 prices. “Thousands of tons. 4 Thousands of hectares. 


“Includes total area planted with fruit trees. ° S¥and cultivated with credit support of the Agrarian Bank. 


Losses in crop farming production due to the natural disasters were estimated at US$ 300 

million, as total production came to only four-fifths of that initially expected. Cotton production only 
- amounted to 46% of that envisaged and potato and wheat production to 61% of their respective 
- goals. By and large, the production of all crops was below the established goals. 

The value of livestock production, however, slightly exceeded expectations (1%). The fact that 
beef production was 20% over that expected had a considerable impact on this result. The share of 
livestock production in the total agricultural product thus amounted to 40% in 1983, compared with a 
traditional coefficient of 34% or 35%. Altogether, total production of the agricultural sector was 
equivalent to only 87% of that originally scheduled. 
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The goals assumed an expansion of 3.5% in the agricultural gross domestic product, but this 
estimate had to be reviewed throughout the year, as the real extent of the damage caused by the 
climatic disorders became increasingly evident. Thus, in the second quarter it was already expected 
that the agricultural product would decline by 3.2% in the year. In the third quarter that figure was 
revised assuming a decline of 4.5%, and this forecast also became more pessimistic at the end of the 
year (-7.5%), but even this fell short of the effective decline (-8.5 %). 

At the national level, the area harvested dropped 9% during 1983. Striking drops took place in 
the departments of Piura and Tumbes on the northern coast (with contractions, of 78% and 51%, 
respectively), and in Huancavelica, Puno and Apurimac in the southern highlands (-61%, -59% and - 
53%, respectively). In Piura no cotton was harvested, in contrast with 30 000 hectares in 1982, while 
in Tumbes the soya harvest disappeared; in both cases, there was also a considerable reduction in the 
area of rice harvested. In Puno, for its part, the main problem was with potato cultivation, as well as in 
Apurimac and Huancavelica, where serious problems with maize and wheat also developed. 

The setbacks faced-by agriculture were reflected in decreases in both fertilizer sales and in the 
area cultivated with the support of the Agrarian Bank.° The huge reduction (-35 %) in the volume of 
fertilizer sales during 1983 was added to another substantial drop that occurred in 1982, so that sales 
were less than half those of 1981.’ 

The area cultivated with the support of the Agrarian Bank showed a steep increase (29%) in 
1983. However, all the growth was concentrated in the second half of the year (55% with respect to 
the same period of 1982), since it shrank by one-fifth in the first half. As for the amount of credit 
granted by the Agrarian Bank in real terms, it declined by 23% in the 1982/1983 season ® with respect 
to the preceding one, which itself registered a drop of 12%. The reduction in credit was especially 
striking in the cases of wheat (-63%) , sugar cane (-53%) and beans (-45%). Three products (rice, 
potatoes and cotton) absorbed 74% of total credit, thereby slightly increasing its concentration. 

In the evolution by crops there were significant declines in the production of cotton (-59%), 
potatoes (-36%), wheat (-26%) and maize (-23%). Sorghum and soya exhibited the most dramatic 
drops (-70% and -74%, respectively), but these crops are of secondary importance (see table 4). 

In 1983 cotton production barely exceeded one-third that of two years before. In this case, in 
addition to problems derived from floods and from increases in temperature, serious financial 
problems arose owing to a deterioration in the international price of this commodity, and the pests 
which affected the Tangiiis variety. In these circumstances, cotton exports —traditionally 
important— had to be prohibited. 


Table 5 


PERU: MONTHLY PRECIPITATION AT SELECTED LOCATIONS, 
DECEMBER 1982 TO MARCH 1983 


(Millimetres ) 
Tumbes* = Talara* Piura*® Cuzco? Juliaca® Arequipa? 
December 1982 30.0 3.0 13.4 6.0 20.0 0.0 
(typical December) ° (0.0) (0.0) (0.5) (126.1) (90.1) (4.3) 
Jecarpalies? 378.0 162.0 259.0 100.0 49.0 0.0 
(typical January)° (28.5) (0.1) (5:6) ~~ .052.5~° (1239) e* GED 
February 1983 493.0 153.0 209.0 42.0 100.0 0.0 
(typical February)° (34.4) (0.5) (8.2) (140.0) (105.0) ~~ (46.0) 
March 1983 207.0 162.0 329.0 ZS 30.0 0.0 
(typical March)‘ (57.0) (5.5) (17.0) (101.4) (99.0) (23.3) 


ee 
Source: Programa integral de rehabilitacién y reconstruccién de las zonas afectadas por los desastres de la naturaleza” (vol. I), National 


Planning Institute, Lima, July 1983. 
“Located on the Northern coast. Located in the Southern Sierra. “Average monthly precipitation for the last 30 years. 


6Land cultivated with credit support of the Agrarian Bank. 
’Fertilizer sales have gone down steadily since 1978, except in 1981. 
*Crop-farming seasons extend from August until July of the following year. 
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rts 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


. Indexes of fishery 
production” (1977 = 100) 143.7. 139.0 129.8 =: 119.6 79.5 -3.3 ° -66 -7.9  -33.5 


PERU 


ist abt PERU: INDICATORS OF FISHERY PRODUCTION 


Growth rates : 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Deep-sea fishing® — 3640 2697 2701 3453 1453 -25.9 0.1 27.8 -57.9 
For direct human Lire 
consumption 758 971 851 586 354 281 -12.4 -31.2 -39.6 
Fresh fish 177 156 147 155 138-119" ©-5.8 5:29 =10:8 
_ Frozen fish 201 220 106 49 79 9.6 -51.8 -53.6 60.8 
Canned fish 345 567 566 352 1S 64:2 5 9 F202 2337/8 673 
Dry salted fish 35 28 32 30 22 -19.6 143.  =7.2 -26.4 
For fishmeal and oil 2 882 1 726 1 850 2 867 1099 -40.1 Wee 55.0 -61.7 
Anchoveta 1 363 720 1-225 1 726 118° =47:2 ~ 70:1 © 40:9" *-93:2 
Other species 1519 1006 62515 O14 981 -33.8 -37.9 826 -140 
Inland fishing‘ 15 12 16 12 24-1726" 028.2 -.-27,5 Le2 
Fresh fish 6 7 7 6 13. -10.8 28.9 -19.9 143.2 
Dry salted fish 9 5) 9 6 Ty *2=22°0 Dit =a905 82.4 


' Source: Ministry of Fisheries. 


“Preliminary figures. ° Calculated on the basis of values at 1973 prices. “Thousands of tons. “Includes river shrimps. 


As regards potato and wheat production, the declines in them caused very substantial 
reductions in their per capita availability. In the case of potatoes, the per capita output dropped from 
99 to 62 kilogrammes between 1982 and 1983, and in the case of wheat, from 5.5 to 4.0 kilogrammes, 
representing a significant intensification of the marked and persistent decrease in recent years. Per 
capita potato production in 1970 was 146 kilogrammes and 108 in 1975; that of wheat was 9.5 and 8.3 
kilogrammes, respectively, in those years. 

In contrast, rice production grew marginally (2%), although there was a major decline in 
productivity in the coastal region. In spite of an increase of 8% in the area harvested in this region, 
production contracted 6%. 

Livestock production expanded at a rate of nearly 3% (see table 4). Paradoxically, this small 
growth stemmed from the same disasters which caused a huge decline in crop-farming production. 
The drought led to substantial forced slaughtering of beef cattle, for when feed was exhausted the 
peasants were forced to sell their animals lest they perish from starvation. In September, for instance, 
50 000 head of cattle, sold at an average price of 80 000 soles, against a normal one of 200 000 soles, 
left weekly from Puno for Arequipa and Moquegua, where they were slaughtered for sale as soon as 
they gained weight (slaughtering in the slaughterhouses of Moquegua doubled in 1983, while in 
Arequipa it grew 69%). Thus, in 1983 the drought was the direct cause of the slaughtering of 640 000 
head of cattle out of a national stock of 3.2 million.? This has resulted in heavy decapitalization of the 
agricultural sector, since these were animals already adapted to the special conditions prevailing in 
the highlands (high altitude, low temperatures, special types of food). The mere recovery of the cattle 
stock will take four or five years. — 

Poultry meat production for its part, which had grown at an annual rate of 20% in the 1980- 
1982 triennium, increased by less than 1% in 1983. This was largely due to a reduction in demand 
owing to a rise in its relative price. Whereas the consumer price for poultry increased by 94% in 1983, 
that for pork rose by 87%, that of beef by 77% and that of mutton by 62%. 

ii) The fisheries sector. The climatic disorders affected very strongly fishery production, whose 
value declined by one-third in 1983. This was the fourth consecutive reduction, so that its real value 
was equivalent to only a little over half that recorded in 1979 (see table 6). For its part, the sector’s 
gross domestic product contracted by the astonishing figure of 40%. 


9In addition, it was estimated that around 10% of the total number of animals perished from starvation. 
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The climatic changes were reflected in increased temperature and lower salinity of sea water, as | 
well as in heavy seas. The former caused a substantial decrease in the catch, as the marine species — 


migrated to or took refuge in deeper waters. The heavy seas, for their part, caused substantial damage 
to fishery infrastructure, such as the sinking and damaging of vessels, destruction or deterioration of 
piers, handling modules, etc. In addition, the interruptions in the road system already mentioned 
impaired supplies to urban centres. : 

In mid-year the climatic disorders disappeared, allowing a certain recovery in production; 
however, this was weakened by the serious financial problems faced by the fishery enterprises. Given 
the excessive indebtedness of the private enterprises in the sector, the financial community has been 
severely limiting credit to them, and this has resulted in an acute lack of working capital. For its part, 
the public enterprise operating in the sector (Pescaperu) also went through a critical situation. 

During 1983, the total catch for the preparation of fish meal and oil declined by 62%, after 
having expanded 55% in the preceding year. This is just an extreme case of the great variability 
traditionally observed in this field. The anchoveta catch contracted by 93%, and its share in the total 
value of the deep-sea fishing catch dropped from 25% to only 3%. The decline in the catch of other 
species (especially sardines) was 14%, and would have been larger if much of the sardine catch of the 
canning enterprises (87%) had not been sent for fish meal production. 

Fishing for direct human consumption dropped in 1983 (-40%) for the third consecutive year, 
resulting in a catch equivalent to only one-third of that obtained in 1980. The fact that the decline was 
not greater was due to a partial recovery of 61% in the catch for frozen fish, after drops of over 50% 
in 1981 and 1982. This recovery stemmed largely from the signing of contracts between Peruvian 
firms and Bulgarian and Soviet State enterprises for the operation of fleets from those countries in 
exchange for the delivery of a certain share of the catch (20% to 30%). 

The catch intended for the canning industry, for its part, after having dropped 38% in 1982, 
contracted 67% in 1983. The climatic disorders produced not only the migration of sardines to other 
areas and greater depths, but also physical deficiencies in the species, so that most of the catch had to 
be allocated to the preparation of fish meal. Sardines reappeared in the third quarter, however, and 
the catch considerably recovered in the last quarter. Given the poor situation of the canning 
enterprises, also affected by low international prices and protectionist measures, in November the 
Central Reserve Bank established a special credit line for 10 billion soles to support them, as well as 
enterprises engaged in the processing of frozen fish. 

Finally, inland fishing more than doubled (see table 6). The basic reason was the indirect 
influence of the climatic disorders. In the case of jungle rivers, the catch improved thanks to the 
favourable environment they created in that region, while due to the great food shortage in the 
highlands, fishing in Lake Titicaca grew considerably (in spite of the drought which caused a fall of 3 
metres in its level). The above factors raised the share of inland fishing in the total from a traditional 
7% to 21%. 

As already noted, Pescapert suffered numerous problems throughout the year. This enterprise 
—which arose from the nationalization of the fish meal processing industries in 1973— has actually 
been suffering a serious crisis for some time and has been intervened by the Controller General of the 
Republic. The enterprise experienced considerable financial problems as soon as it was established, 
since many of the private enterprises from which it was formed had huge debts which were assumed 
by it. This problem has been aggravated by its high level of dollar indebtedness. As an indicator of its 
position, in September its working capital was negative, equivalent to US$ -54 million. 

The financial problems of Pescaperi were compounded by serious problems in other fields, 
especially a drop in the catch in recent years which has resulted in a high degree of over- 
dimensioning. Thus, the enterprise’s processing capacity is 6 million tons per year, but the average 
annual catch intended for fish meal and oil in the past five years has been somewhat under 2.1 million 
tons. This figure, moreover, includes the volume processed by private factories which have resumed 
operations since 1981, when the State monopoly in the manfuacture of fish meal was ended.!° These 
factors, plus a high degree of labour instability, have given rise in turn to severe labour conflicts. In the 
first months of the year, for instance, most of the fishermen were on strike for 70 days. 


‘Tt should also be noted that in May, for example, only seven of the 36 factories of the enter prise were operating normally: twelve of the 
factories could not operate because their electric power had been cut off for non-payment of bills. 
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PERU 
Uthocaché oasis —— Table 7 
PERU: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983” Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Indexes of mining ; 
production’ (1977 = 100) a. 


Total ADD Di vbr! VBA po HELLS Sof AAAI Tey MASS wets 7 BG 
Mining of metals UBAciy 106.6246 (10372249 112.6)\. 106.6065 =44 gy a7 85 -5.3 
Hydrocarbons 210.2- 215.4 2126 2149 189.0 23 focowed 3 Habe -12:1 

Main metal-mining products‘ 

Copper ~ 397 367 342 369 3360 -7.7— -6.7 8.0 -9.1 
Iron ore 3622 3780 4008 3767 2848 4.4 60 -6.0 -24.4 
Silver 8364 ref hd B92 099 51470 pr 6604: 1738 2.0 Si! 4 BES) 4.7 
Lead 184 189 193 212 213 2.8 1.9 9.9 0.4 
Zinc 491 488 499 556 577 —- -0.7 2.3 114 Ba], 

Hydrocarbons‘ 

Petroleum 70.0 71.4 70.4 phile2) 62.6 DAT 13 Ltt 
By producer zones: 
Coast 12.6 14.5, 15.4 15.8 LO’ 42:15:2 5.9 25)th2332 
Continental shelt 10.4 10.2 9.8 10.1 8:9 oe 15 -4.4 33-5 =1 17 
Eastern region 47.0 46.6 45.3 45.3 43.2 -08 -2.9 0.1 -48 

Other indicators 
Electricity consumption’ 187.5 189.3 447.1 5619 518.9 Lr d436:2 23025. 7 ae 7 
Source: Ministry of Energy and Mines and Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 

‘Preliminary figures. Calculated on the basis of values at 1970 prices. “Thousands of tons, unless otherwise indicated. 
Tons. ‘Millions of barrels. SGWH. 


Discussions in relation to the future of Pescapert continued throughout the year. The main 
points in the discussions refer to the necessary degree of redimensioning and how to carry it out, toa 
change in emphasis in the enterprise’s output (from fish meal and oil to products for direct human 
consumption), and to the permanent limitation of its area of operations to the southern zone 
(between Pisco and the border with Chile). 

iii) The mining sector. During 1983 mining production contracted by nearly 7%, dropping back 
to exactly the value obtained in 1981. Both metal mining and hydrocarbon production contracted, 
although the decline in the latter was far more intense (see table 7). 

Mining activity was severely affected in 1983 by two kinds of factors. In the first place, there was 
a sharp increase in the number of man-hours lost due to strikes. For example, in the first quarter 
15 000 workers from Centromin —the main public mining enterprise— quit their jobs for 18 days 
owing to wage issues. At the same time, the workers from the Southern Peru Copper Corporation 
went on strike, so that copper production dropped by 17 000 tons. Likewise, and also in the first 
quarter, the workers from Hierroperi —the public iron-ore enterprise— stopped work for 40 days. 
In September, the workers from the Toquepala mine of the Southern Peru Copper Corporation 
walked out for 10 days. 

Secondly, the natural disasters caused serious problems in this sector too. Floods, overflowing 
rivers and landslides blocked the Central Highway and the Central Railway which connect the 
important mining zone in the centre of the country with Lima and the port of Callao. Likewise, in the 
hydrocarbons sector these disasters caused serious damages to the Talara refinery, in Piura, and to the 
north Peruvian pipeline, which carries petroleum from the producing zones in the east to the coast. 

The reduction in the production of metallic ores was due to decreases in the extraction of copper 
(-9%) and of tron ore (-24%). In the case of copper, this decline meant a return to the 1977 
production level, and it occurred in spite of the expansion of the Cobriza concentrating plant in the 
third quarter, which allowed Centromin to increase its production by one-fourth. Furthermore, there 
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was a drop of 22% in the output of medium-scale mining. In the case of iron ore, when the sharp 
contraction of 1983 is added to that of the preceding year, this brought production to a level only half 
that achieved ten years before. This was largely due to the ending of sales contracts to Japan and 
European steelworks, as well as to the serious problems of Siderperu, the State steel manufacturing 
public enterprise. Subsequently, however, new sales contracts with Japan were signed. 

The increases in production of lead, zinc and silver partly offset the drops in copper and iron 
ore. Silver production grew (by 5%) for the eighth consecutive year and was the most dynamic item of 
the year, as in 1982. Thereby, Peru became in 1983 the leading world exporter of silver, displacing 
Mexico. The evolution of silver prices was an important incentive in this. Thus, the average price in 
1983 was nearly 50% higher than that of the preceding year, although it declined sharply in the last 
quarter, even closing the year at a lower value than that of the end of 1982. 

Petroleum production, for its part, dropped 12%, after having grown by only 2% in the 1980- 
1982 period. Most of this decline was due to lower production in the coastal oil fields, which had been 
the only fields to increase systematically in that triennium. Production on the continental shelf and in 
the east also declined, resulting in total average production of only 171 600 barrels per day. This drop 
was largely a direct consequence of the climatic disorders: transport through the pipeline was blocked 
twice in the year, while important oil zones on the coast (especially those engaged in secondary 
recovery operations) and in the east suffered serious floods and destruction of infrastructure. The 
drop in production due to natural disasters was estimated at 9.5 million barrels, or a little less than 
US$ 250 million. Furthermore, problems in the Talara refinery reduced the demand for crude. 

As for the proven petroleum reserves, at 775 million barrels these were 7% lower than in the 
preceding year, even though the legislation was attracted for foreign investors. 

Investment in the mining sector as a whole was very slight during the year. Even work on the 
Cerro Verde II copper mine could not be initiated, as the Japanese investors demanded a State 
guarantee for the loan they were to grant, and this could not be provided given the strict limits set on 
external public indebtedness under the agreements with the International Monetary Fund. 

Among the support measures taken by the Government mention may be made of the extension 
for six months, decided in the first half of the year, of the exemption from sales tax for all except silver 
producers, and the authority given to the Banco Minero to grant exceptional loans, with or without 
specific guarantees, to enterprises declared to be in a serious emergency. 

iv) Manufacturing. During 1983, manufacturing production suffered a substantial contraction 
(-17%). This, added to the declines in the two preceding years, brought down that production to a 
level equivalent to that obtained ten years before, or, in per capita terms, to that obtained 20 years 
before. Of the 22 industrial branches covered by statistics, in nine production contracted 10% or 
more, and none of them showed any increase. The production of six branches suffered a decline for 
the third year in a row, while that of textiles dropped for the fourth time. Total electric power 
consumption by the sector dropped by 18% and industrial employment in Lima fell for the second 
consecutive year (see table 8). 

The manufacturing sector reflected with particular intensity the problems affecting the 
economy during 1983. On the one hand, the natural disasters affected it in terms both of damage to 
infrastructure (especially, petroleum refineries, sugar mills and plants processing fishery resources), 
and of problems with the supply of inputs, owing to their lower quantity and quality in the cases of 
sugar and fishery products and to the interruption of communications as regards petroleum and 
minerals. 

However, the manufacturing sector was more harmed by the effects of economic policy than by 
natural disasters; in fact, together with construction, it was the sector which felt most sharply the 
effects of the crisis and of the economic measures adopted with the aim of adjusting the economy. 
Thus, the severe domestic recession and high inflation resulted in a sharp fall in private domestic 
demand, due to a reduction in the real income of the population and to a lower demand for inputs by 
certain economic sectors (such as construction). The cutback in government expenditure because of 
the need to reduce its deficit also played a role. The strict monetary programme —designed to contain 
demand pressures—, brought about, for its part, a critical shortage of liquidity and a high cost of 
banking resources. The Central Bank provided for the establishment of certain promotional credit 
lines, but these were insufficient and were immediately used up, given the great demand for available 
funds. Finally, the problems derived from the exterior persisted: low international demand for non- 
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_ traditional export products and strong competition in the domestic market from legally and illegally 
imported products, eG ; 
__ The total production of the sectors processing primary resources contracted 21%, compared 
with a slightly lower decline (-16%) in the production of the rest of the industry. The seriousness of 
_ the manufacturing crisis has thus been further magnified, for over the past ten years the sectors 
Processing primary resources had been the most dynamic: between 1973 and 1982 these sectors grew 
at an annual rate of 4.7%, whereas the rest of industry expanded at the rate of only 1.5%.1! 
tz The primary resource processing sector whose production dropped the most was the fish meal 
4 industry, whose output fell by 66% toa level equivalent to only one-third of that recorded in 1979 (see 
___ table 8). Besides the general factors outlined above, in this case the semi paralysation of Pescaperti due 
_ to the serious crisis affecting it !? played a substantial role (this enterprise manufactures 60% of total 
fish meal). 
- The most severely affected industrial group, besides that manufacturing fish meal, was the 
| metal products and machinery sector, whose production contracted by 35% (see table 8). Within it, 
one of the most serious falls was that suffered by the production of transport equipment (especially 
commercial vehicles), whose level fell by 59% to only two-fifths of that recorded in 1977. Sales of 
motor-vehicles declined to only 22 000 units, i.e., half the figure for the preceding year. 

The textile industry registered the second largest decline (-16%) among the different industrial 
groups. This drop constituted one of the most serious cases in the whole industrial sector, in view of 
this activity’s importance in manufacturing and in the economy as a whole, for its production 
represents 15% of that of national industry as a whole, it employs 18% of the industrial manpower, 3 
and normally exports between US$ 200 and 300 million per year, that is, between a quarter and a fifth 
of its total production and one-third of all non-traditional exports. This industry has suffered in an 
especially severe way from the problems derived from the situation in the external sector. On the one 
hand, it has had to face strong competition from imported products in the domestic market arising 
from the policy of trade openness. Due to the speed with which this opening-up was carried out, the 
industry had no time to adapt to the new circumstances. Smuggling, and the dumping practices of 
certain Asian countries aggravated the situation. Furthermore, several enterprises of the sector 
borrowed heavily in order to purchase the necessary equipment for producing suitable export items: 
the textile industry was one of the few branches which modernized its production equipment in 
recent years. However, the steep rise in financial costs due to the greater importance of domestic 
credit in dollars, the high devaluation rate and the need to resort to external financing brought serious 
problems. Problems were also caused by the international recession with its aftermath of low demand 
and the emergence of protectionist practices, which included the application of countervailing duties 
in the United States and problems in the Andean market. Finally, the reform of incentives to non- 
traditional exports has also contributed to the serious financial crisis of the textile exterprises. 

The sugar mills also suffered serious problems due, in part, to a major technological lag: 14% of 
their machinery and equipment is over 40 years old and another 27% dates back to the 1950s. 
Moreover, the industry has experienced acute financial problems which, in the case of some sugar co- 
operatives, may end in insolvency. In fact, as a result of inefficient production processes and several 
years of sugar price controls, in 1983 the co-operatives which produce 95% of Peru’s sugar had an 
overall debt of US$ 130 million and suffered from an acute shortage of working capital. In 1983 
production of sugar —once an important export item— was the lowest in the past 45 years, 
equivalent to only half of that of 1973 and making imports necessary in order to adequately supply the 
domestic market. In this case, it was the natural disasters which had the greatest impact through the 
so-called “tropicalization” of sugar cane: due to the high prevailing temperatures its saccharose 
content dropped by 28%. 

v) Construction. After fisheries, it was the construction sector which recorded the greatest 
contraction (-21%) during 1983. In 1980 and 1981, in contrast, construction had been the most 
dynamic activity, with growth rates of 19% and 11%, respectively, and in 1982, although its growth 
slackened sharply, it still ranked second in the economy (see table 9). 


\1Jt should be noted that in 1983 the production of the sectors processing primary resources exceeded by one-fifh that of 1973; the 
production of the rest of industry, in contrast, dropped 4% in the same period. 

12See the notes on the fisheries sector, in this section. 2; 

13 In addition, it is the second most labour-intensive industrial sector, although employment in the sector has been declining at an annual 


rate of 5% or 6% since 1980. 
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Bis devenidor shhoreitiarnenoen Scans Cancale 
PERU: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTIONS = 
(9977 = 100). wine 


Growth rates 
ne SS 
1979" 1980 1981 "1982 ~-1983" SO — ae 
inn erie a) SS EE 


Total manufacturing 


production 100.2 105.4 105.1 102.5 84.8 py mmm | Ne miei Y Ap Der 8 7 

Fish meal 140.8 94.5 98.6 133.1 45.7  -32.9 4.3 35.0 -65.6 

Food, beverages and : 

tobacco 97.0 102.3 102.4 98.5 88.8 Dad 0.1 -3.8 -9.9 
Food 06.0 96.4 96.2 93.4 739 04 -02 -3.0 ° -155 
Beverages 97.3 1076 106.4 pe 06.6100 1.2. -O) 
Tobacco 100.3 °° 110.4" 118.2 ~ 120.1~* © 105.5°"" 10.1 bee 16 -12.2 

Textiles and clothing 107.5 105.7 101.2 98.8 82.8 -1.7 -4.3 -2.3  -16.3 
Textiles 1160 1104 110.2 109.4 92.2 -48 -02 -0.7  -15.7 
Clothing 74.0 78.3 56.2 a: Be 5.8 -28.3 KS a 
Leather footwear 89.0 99.3 90.9 72.2 52.55 sh1.G-B5 $205 27 A 

Paper, printing 

and publishing 77.0 93.0 97.0 89.0 81.3 20.8 43 -8.2 -8.7 
Paper and paper products 80.3 97.7 91.3 67.5 59.7 21.7 -66 -26.0 -11.6 
Printing and publishing 73.4 $79 1028 . 4119 ..105.1, 198. 169) 3-61 seei7o 

Chemical products 103.2. 114.1 =116.7_ —:117.3 99.5 10.6 2.3 -l ded ELD 
Industrial chemicals fiZ> ‘lie... © fids> | _ 120./7 —— tie mi Bement | 7.2 -10.6 
Other chemicals pA ial Us me EA ee 4 Re 86.4 18.2 oe 0.6 -23.8 
Petroleum refining 114.1 11774 119.6 1145 111.0 2.9 2.0 -44 -3.1 
Rubber products 93:8 SE213:7 5 191.008 1000 90.1. 212: -24 -99 9.9 
Plastic products 1046 1144 125.0 1266 97.4 9.4 9.3 B32 

Non-metallic 

mineral products 94.6 102.5 105.2 101.4 86.2 8.4 2.6 -3.6 -15.0 
Pottery and china 82.4 77.0 92.8 89.9 TSA 536.64 20. Sah ako LES 
Glass and glass products 94.5 SUED 97.7 112.4 87.6 3.2 0.2 see S21 eee 2a 
Non-metallic mineral 
items 97.4 109.6 110.5 100.3 88.1 12.5 0.8 -9.3 -12.1 

Basic metal products 114.5 112.0 1049 103.7 94.6 -2.2 -63 -l1 -88 
Iron and steel ET207 126.5 114.4 BI cs Do Ml der -9.6 -169 -10.6 
Non-ferrous metals 115.0 108.5 102.8 105.8 pi eel Sy decal Noo, 3.0 -84 

Machinery and metal 

products 82.4 102.0 105.5 91.8 59.4 23.8 3.4 -13.0  -35.2 
Plain metal products 88.8 106.9 97.0 97.6 68.1 204 -9.3 0.6 -30.3 
Non-electrical machinery 94.7 114.8 123.6 91.3 TAD whee dled 7.7 -26.2 -14.6 
Electrical machinery 81.7 96.1 106.5 87.1 53.2 176 13.1 -18.3  -39.0 
Transport equipment 60.1 92.9 87.8 93.9 58D. 24.0 icutal D 6.9 -58.6 


Other indicators 
Industrial consumption 


of electric power“ 960.0 1087.6 1097.1 11006 9024 13.3 0.9 0.3 -18.0 
Index of industrial 
employment (1977 = 100)? 99.4 AOL, DOAS LOLA se OST cee Ok te tie eee 
Source: Ministry of Industry, Tourism and Integration and National Institute of Statistics (INE). 

Indexes of physical volume. *Preliminary figures. “GWH. “Data for Metropolitan Lima, calculated on a 1973 basis. 
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tee Table 9 


PERU: INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


1979-1980" 1981 — “1982 —-1983" Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Gross domestic product : 


of construction’ 
(index 1977 = 100) 93.8 1114 1237 1266 995 188° 110 23 -214 
Sales of construction 
materials 
Index of volume (first 
quarter 1977 = 100) 89.4 102.6 108.0 106.9 79.7 148 5.3 -1.1 -25.4 
Sales of some construction 
materials* 

Cement 1185 2 1Ogeeee SUD 2TATS~ E959" 182 6.3 49 -20.0 
To the public sector 805 1173 1409 1 468 ‘gee A ae, 1 4.2 = 
To the private sector 1 030 996 896 951 Nae oe OO 6.1 - 

Iron bars for building 139 140 209 148 115 10 484 -29.2 -221 


Index of construction 
material prices 


(1977 = 100) 337 PER B78 A 935;ue 049), 63.3.77.7 97.8 109.3 
Dwellings built? 

Total 16.2 21.4 31.3 Byes 22.2 32.3 463 184 -40.1 
Public sector 6.0 9.1 11.8 20.1 S75 9 53:0— 2294 25/005 6o 
Private sector 10.2 123 19:5 17.0 13.5 206 588 -12.8  -20.8 

Source: National Institute of Statistics and Peruvian Chamber of the Construction Industry. 
“Preliminary figures. Calculated on the basis of 1973 prices. “Thousands of tons. “Thousands of units, 


The most important cause of the 1983 situation was the contraction in public construction, 
owing to the imperative need to reduce the size of the public deficit. In fact, gross capital formation of 
the central government —which mainly consists of building activities— shrank in real terms by one- 
third in 1983. An indicator of the low level of public activity was the fact that at the end of the third 
quarter the real amount of resources allocated to pay for accepted building tenders had fallen by two- 
thirds compared with the end of 1982. Likewise, dwelling construction by the public sector 
diminished 57%, after having grown at an average rate of 50% during the three preceding years (see 
table 9). There was a large drop in private construction too: at the end of the year the number of 
dwellings built had declined by one-fifth, that is, to a level equivalent to that of 1980. 

The natural disasters of 1983 caused serious damage to dwellings and communication routes. 
The floods and landslides in the northern and central coastal areas totally destroyed 10 800 dwellings 
and caused considerable damage to 2 100 more. In rural areas, for their part, some 20 000 dwellings 
were affected. The cost of rebuilding destroyed dwellings —including essential services— and 
repairing those damaged was estimated at some US$ 70 million. As for highways, it is estimated that 
the cost of rehabilitating and reconstructing those destroyed or damaged —among them the Pan- 
American Highway and the Central Highway— amounts to US$ 145 million. 


c) Employment, underemployment and unemployment 


During 1983 the employment situation experienced a marked deterioration, which was added 
to that already noted in 1982 (see table 10). Thus, the proportion of the labour force adequately 
employed in non-agricultural activities declined sharply from 49% to 40% between 1981 and 1983.4 
Over this same two-year period, the unemployment rate in such activities increased from 10% to 
13% and underemployment rose from 40% to 46%. The rural occupational situation, for its part, 


'4This proportion had attained a level of 59% in 1976. 
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Table 10 
PERU: EVOLUTION OF NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


1976. 1977. 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
ela, = SAG a PS ARMA CNEL CY A ELLIS EAD AD LET a 
Non-agricultural EAP? 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Adequately employed 58.9 51.4 45.9 44.9 47.1 49.3 45.5 40.4 
Unemployed - 8.4 9.4 10.4 11:2 10.9 10.4 10.6 13.3 
Underemployed 32.7 39.2 43.7 44.1 41.4 40.3 43.9 46.3 
eee 
Source: Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 
“Preliminary figures. Includes mining. 
Table 11 


PERU: EVOLUTION OF LABOUR DISPUTES* 


1980 1981 1982 _ 1983° Growth rates‘ 


ers Man- ers Man- ers Man- ers  Man- c 
af- hours af- hours af- hours’ af- hours 1982 1983 
fect-.- lost fect- lose fect- lost  fect- lost 


ed ed ed ed 
Total 481 17919 857 19974 572 22751 785 19916 13.9 -12.5 
By economic activity: 
Agricultural and fishing S Bilt 6 600 5 405 34 869 -32.5 114.6 
Mining 64° °"'2 790" 90-5 403" 61 * 3 464" 84" 7508 -35.9 118.5 
Manufacturing TN12""40'857 > 951 "6 414” "9s 6 Gee. OS ee 4.1 -62.2 
Construction 3 35 5 15 smal bp Nila jie © leattalto Vuln 001) Fiabe PAT oc htibin! 
Transport, storage 
and communications 26 G7OFSNGI P23 4b t7 376. °= 60: 91407 -69.5 274.4 
Commerce and banks 23072 O7409094 215067} 8271 ISG “oor rnb 46.9 -13.8 
Others 37 1402 504 5053 147 2702 443 4689 -46.5. 73.5 
By causes: 
Remunerations 225 12474 176 9446 248 14631 160 11191 54.9" 245 
Reinstatements to work LOG] "P4258 e272 aGhe 2 Ode a 466 -0.9  -83.2 
Economic and financial 
policy of the enterprise 11 111 9 453 16 207. +63 ~=1004 -54.3 385.0 
Non-fulfilment of 
collective agreements 42 820 20 479 22 667 63 2220 39. 22023238 
Solidarity 44-1097 2923 882.0 5804 §1<470) 32 474 66.7.  -67.8 
Rise in the cost 
of living 11 2503459 nd. 394 - = 280i 3) O36 - : 
Regional or local 
reasons 2 13 77 1358 50 545 33 542 -59.9 -0.6 
Other AOD noils/33q 35 971 (0113 Bes 2-46) © E47 983 153.9 -60.1 
“All values are expressed in thousands. * Preliminary figures. “Of man-hours lost. 
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npn etn Nk yd 24eto ¥Yiring -rovewod ow Mable 12 
“Siri ror sy — . ® & tt: ‘ 
yi ed ni . PERU: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 
SS 
L777 | Ags, 1979". 1980, 1981 bee ies. 
Growth rates 
Exports of goods, FOB c 
Value 26.9 12.5 81.3 10.8 -16.7 -0.6 -8.1 
Volume 22.8 15.0 208 -114- ~ -62 L012 
Unit value 3.4 -2.2 50.1 25.0 -11.2 -10.4 3.6 
Imports of goods, FOB 
Value 3:1 -26.1 222 56.6 24.1 -0.4 -29.5 
Volume -6.7 -35.8 9.9 39.7 15.1) -2.3 -31.8 
Unit value 10.4 15.1 iis2 12.1 7.8 2.0 3.3 
Terms of trade, goods (FOB/CIF) -6.2 -14.6 oipail 11.9 -17.8 -12.2 0.5 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade, goods (FOB/CIF) 101.6 86.8 117.2 1311 107.8 94.7 95.3 
Purchasing power of exports of goods 88.2 86.6 141.3 140.1 108.1 105.4 94.1 
Purchasing power of exports of goods 
and services 93.1 93:3 143.7 ~—_ 145.3 T1722, = 114.2. ea 01s 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 
“Preliminary figures. 


also appears to have worsened considerably.!° This evolution was due to the serious economic 
problems affecting all productive sectors. 

The natural disasters of 1983 also had a considerable influence on employment. According to 
estimates on manpower utilization coefficients in productive activities affected by such disasters, it is 
estimated that employment losses amounted to a total of 37 million working days. Of this total, 32 
million corresponded to agriculture (46% in the growing of potatoes, 16% in that of maize and 13% 
in that of cotton), and 5 million corresponded to fishing activities. In contrast, employment losses in 
manufacturing directly due to those disasters were minimal. 

The incidence of labour disputes was less in 1983 than the year before, as the number of man- 
hours lost dropped by 13% (see table 11). However, the number of workers affected increased to 
approximately 13% of the economically active population. The sectors most influenced by strikes 
were transport —owing to steep rises in fuel prices and a lag in the adjustment of public transit 
tariffs—, mining, agriculture (due to the problems of the sugar co-operatives), and fisheries, because 
of difficulties in Pescapert. Noteworthy among the causes of labour conflicts was the growth in 
strikes stemming from the non-fulfilment of collective contracts, which reflected the poor situation 
experienced by enterprises in 1983. 


3. The external sector 


a) Main trends and exchange policy 


The evolution of the external accounts during 1983 was marked by the economic crisis 
experienced during the year, the climatic disorders and the debt renegotiation process. Mainly 
because of the domestic economic depression, the high trade deficit recorded in 1981 and 1982 turned 
into a small surplus, as the value of exports of goods dropped by 8% and that of imports by 30%. 
These changes in values of exports and imports of goods were mainly due to drops in the traded 
volumes, since unit values varied very little; in fact, there was a break in the sharp downward trend 
shown in the last two years by the terms of trade (see table 12). 


, 


15 The relevant figures are not too reliable, but in any event, they indicate that adequately employed persons decreased from 39% to 32% 
of the agricultural labour force between 1982 and 1983. 
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The effects of the turnabout in the trade in goods were, however, partly offset by an increment 
in the deficit on services and in the net accountable payments for factor services to the exterior. Thus, 
in the end the current account deficit was still quite high, although considerably lower than in the two 
preceding years. The positive balance on the capital account, for its part, decreased by approximately 
the same proportion as that deficit, so that the drop in net international reserves, just as in 1982, was 
very slight. This was.made possible thanks to the rescheduling of service payments on the external 
debt achieved during the year. 

During the first months of 1983 the exchange policy remained along the lines followed in the 
preceding year: a progressive increase in the real exchange rate with the aim of preserving the 
equilibrium of the balance of payments. To this end, devaluation proceeded at a higher rate than the 
rise in domestic prices, and consequently the effective real exchange rate with respect to exports, 
which had already risen by 9% in 1982, increased another 4% up to the end of June (see table 13 and 
figure 2). However, three phenomena became increasingly patent: firstly, the devaluation process 
itself had become one of the main causes of the rise in domestic prices, thus strongly increasing the 
vicious circle devaluation-inflation-devaluation; secondly, exports (especially non-traditional ones), 
instead of increasing, were diminishing, since, among other factors, most of the positive price effect 
of devaluation was. offset by its negative effect on the costs of imported and financial inputs (a 
situation which had been aggravated by the restrictive monetary policy); and, lastly, although imports 
were indeed going down, this was a perverse adjustment, as it was due rather to the process of 
domestic economic crisis and the decrease in investment than to the direct effect of the devaluation of 
the sol. 


Table 13 
PERU: EVOLUTION OF NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE REAL EXCHANGE RATES 
(Averages per period) 


Official exchange rate Effective real exchange rate indexes * 


(soles per dollar) Exports Imports 
1975 44 76.6 76.1 
1976 57 80.7 81.5 
1977 84 90.4 90.3 
1978 156 113.1 112.8 
1979 225, 106.9 107.3 
1980 289 100.0 100.0 
1981 422 85.6 85.8 
First quarter 366 89.6 89.5 
Second quarter 411 87.6 87.7 
Third quarter 435 83.0 83.5 
Fourth quarter 480 83.3 84.0 
1982 698 87.5 89.2 
First quarter 540 83.2 84.7 
Second quarter 628 86.1 87.3 
Third quarter 736 88.1 89.5 
Fourth quarter 887 90.7 93.4 
1983e = 1 625 89.5 92.1 
First quarter 1 100 925 95.3 
Second quarter 1 432 94.4 96.7 
Third quarter 1 846 91.4 94.4 
Fourth quarter 2122 85.6 88.2 


Source: ECL G,.0 the basis of inform tion ati ‘ é i i isti 
ree “a : n a + n a from the International Monetary Fund and the National Institute of Statistics (INE). 
C rresponds ‘o the average rea exchange rate indexes for the sol vis-a-vis the currencies of Peru's main trading Partners. weighted according to 
? 


the relative size of ex ports or imports, as the case may be, to or from those countries. For the methodology and sources used see the Statistical 
Appendix of the Economic Survey of Latin America, 1981. 
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Figure 2 
PERU: SHORT-TERM EVOLUTION OF THE EFFECTIVE 
REAL EXCHANGE RATE INDEX? 


(1980 = 100) 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the International Monetary Fund. 
4For exports, 


Such conflicts substantially increased the uncertainty among private agents, and this fact was 
reflected, in turn, in differences between the free and the official exchange rates which had not been 
observed in the past four years. The monetary authorities, for their part, attempted to maintain the 
original programme and intensified the devaluation process. In August (when devaluation amounted 
to 14%), however, it was concluded that such a situation —along with other aspects of economic 
policy— was leading to a dead-end, and the authorities then decided to change the orientation of the 
exchange and monetary policies. 

One of the fundamental elements of the new programme was the reduction of the rate of 
devaluation and its announcement in advance: thus, it was set for the period from September up to 
November (later extended to December) at an average level of 3.7% per month (compared with the 
rate of 9% recorded in the first eight months). This was made possible due to the strengthening of 
the balance of payments as a result of the refinancing of the external debt and the (perverse) 
improvement in the current account. Two objectives were thus pursued: to reduce inflationary 
pressures, both directly and through expectations, and to reactivate the economy. As a result of this 


Sy i 


situation, together with changes in monetary and pricing policies, the difference between the free and 
the official exchange rates disappeared and the rate of inflation dropped substantially, although there 
was nevertheless a deterioration in the effective real exchange rate in the second half of the year. 


b) Merchandise trade 


i) Exports. Although at the beginning of the year the value of exports was expected to grow by 
nearly one-fifth to some US$ 3.9 billion, in practice its amount contracted by nearly 10% to less than 
US$ 3 billion (see table 14). 

At the global level, two-thirds of this contraction was due to a drop of 28% in non-traditional 
exports, in contrast with their anticipated growth: in fact, they showed a year-end value 43% lower 
than that envisaged early in the year. In spite of the credit support received and the vigorous 
devaluation process followed until August, these exports suffered the effects of the protectionist 
measures taken by member countries of the Andean Group (which, besides being a market which is 
difficult to replace, represents one-third of the total markets for non-traditional exports) and by the 
United States —the main market for Peruvian textile products— in the form of counter-vailing 
import duties. To some extent, non-traditional exports~also experienced the effects of the natural 
disasters, as the supply of inputs diminished. 


Table 14 


PERU: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Percentage 


Growth 
breakdown oe mS 


Millions of dollars 


1980 1981 1982 1983" 1975 1980 1983* 1981 1982 1983° 


Total 3898 3255 3293 2970 100.0 100.0 100.0 -16.5 1.2 -9.8 
Traditional products 3067 2562 2531 2420 92.8 78.7 81.5 -16.5 -1.2 -4,4 
Fish meal 192 141 202 774 12.6 4.9 24 -26.6. 43.3 — -644 
Crop-farming products 226 1/0G=e218 195 27.9 5.8 66 -248 282 -10.6 
Cotton 72 64 85 43 4.0 1.8 1:4. --1t 32.8 -49.4 
Sugar 13 - 20 36 =. 20.2 0.3 1.2 -100.0 80.0 
Coffee 141 106 113 116 Ds: 3.6 3.9 -248 6.6 / st 
Mining products 1752 1425 1257 1487 443 449 S501 -187 -118 183 
Copper PD2 529 460 431 13.8 19.3 14.5 -29.7 -13.0 -6.3 
Iron 95 93 108 v2 3.9 2.4 2.4 -2.1 1645 &-335 
Refined silver 312 312 205 393 6.9 8.0«; +132 0.0 -34.3 91.7 
Lead 383 219 216 302 74 9.8 10.2 -42.8 -14 39.8 
Zinc 210 272 268 289 pe 5.4 9.7 29.5 =I 7.8 
Petroleum and petroleum 
products 792 692 719 545 3.1 20.3 18.4 -12.6 w92 -24.2 
Other 105 134 135 121 4.9 2.7 4.1 27.6 0.7 -10.4 
Non-traditional products 832 693 762 550 7.2 21.3 18.5 -16.7 10.0 -27.8 
Agricultural 70 60 70 56 0.9 1.8 19 -143 16.7 20.0 
perciles : 231 231 281 186 0.9 5.9 6.3 0.0 21.6 33.8 
isheries 119 106 
ge RS einai 98 80 13 a1 2.7 -10.9 7.5 -18.4 
machinery 55 58 50 43 iil 1.4 1.4 - - 
Chemicals 84 80 65 45 0.7 2) RS + nag rn 
Iron and steel products 80 48 71 ab 2.1 19 -40.0 47.9 Ph 
Non-metallic minerals 57 45 34 17 j LA 1.5 0.6 21.1 244 50.0 
Other 136 65s BC (iS 522 4B. -269 
Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
“Preliminary figures. "Includes silver content. “Includes mainly gold and minor metals. “Includes mainly gold and silver 


jewellery, wood and paper, hides and skins, and handicraft items. 
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____ However, the biggest negative effect of those disasters occurred at the level of traditional 
exports, causing a reduction of US$ 105 million in external sales of fish meal, of US$ 60 million in 
sales of crude petroleum and derivatives, of US$ 55 million in the case of cotton and sugar and of 
US$ 40 million in the case of mining products.'6 With respect to the latter, in spite of labour dis putes 
& in the first quarter, there was a substantial recovery in the volumes of silver and lead exported, 
coinciding with a steep increase in their prices (see table 15). Thus, the volume of these two products 


f exported exceeded by over 50% the figure envisaged at the beginning of the year. This offset the 
j general effect of the natural disasters on mining exports, which grew by 18% as a whole and came to 
_ represent half of total exports. In addition, due precisely to the behaviour of silver and lead, external 

a of traditional products as a whole only dropped 4%, and their share in the total increased to 
£ -/0- 

ii) Imports. As in the case of exports, purchases from the exterior contracted during 1983 (to 

. US$ 2.67 billion) instead of expanding, as envisaged, to nearly US$ 4 billion (see table 16). 

__ There were a number of causes for this lower level of imports. On the one hand, the strong 
reduction in domestic economic activity diminished the demand for imported products. This was 
reflected, for example, in a drop of 51% in imports of capital goods by the private sector and ina fall 
of 34% in its purchases of raw material and inputs. Secondly, the programme of fiscal austerity was 
reflected in the 19% decrease in purchases of investment goods in the exterior by the public sector 
and in a slump of 84% in its imports of non-food consumer goods. Thirdly, the big increase in the real 
exchange rate up to August also had an influence in the same direction. Lastly, the average tariff rate 
rose from 36% in 1982 to 41% in 1983, after the tariff surcharge equivalent to 15% of the customs 
tariff in force in 1982 had been replaced by another equivalent to 10% of the CIF value. Nevertheless, 
just as in the three preceding years, about 98% of all tariff entries continued to be completely free 
from import restrictions, while only eight entries were subject to import prohibitions. 

Climatic disorders, for their part, had an opposite effect, as they led to additional spending in 
the exterior totalling around US$ 210 million: two-thirds of this amount was accounted for by 
extraordinary food imports such as rice, sugar, soya oil, dairy products and even potatoes —thereby 
increasing the value of imports of consumer and intermediate goods by the public sector—, and the 
remainder represented purchases of capital goods for reconstruction. 


c) Services trade and factor payments 


The deficit on the trade in real services increased by 17% in 1983.!’ This was the result of a 
simultaneous drop in the value of sales of services to the exterior (-13%) and in that of services 
imports (-7%). 

This increased deficit was exclusively concentrated in the travel category, whose positive 
balance sank from US$ 169 million in 1982 to only US$ 15 million in 1983, since together with an 
increase of 14% in the expenditure of Peruvian citizens abroad, there was a striking contraction of 
41% in that of foreigners in the country. The latter was basically the result of an increase in terrorist 
activities and, to a lesser extent, of climatic disorders. Net payments to the exterior for transport 
services and insurance dropped for their part by one-fourth, and there was also a general decrease in 
their volume, due to a fall in total foreign trade. 

The accounting balance of net payments for factor services expanded 9% and was greater than 
the total current account deficit. Accounting interest payments '* increased 15% to over US$ 1.15 
billion; however, this total also includes that share of interest on the external public debt covered by 
its rescheduling in negotiations with foreign governments, the socialist countries, and members of 
the Paris Club, totalling US$ 173 million. Excluding the latter figure, effective interest payments fell 
7%, to US$ 983 million. This total included US$ 95 million in interest corresponding to the 
renegotiation processes with governments and the international banks.’ For its part, owing toa drop 


16 The total effect of the disasters on exports was approximately US$ 280 million, the slight difference being accounted for by non- 


traditional products. ’ pias ? 
17 Jt should be noted that the average deficit was US$ 233 million in the period 1981-1983, against only US$ 41 million in the period 


1977-1980. . ; 
18 Here, accounting payments mean total payments actually made plus those payments which, although not effected, have been recorded 


as such, together with a compensatory entry for capital inflow. 
19See table 20. 
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Refined silver 
Value 
Volume’ 
Price’ 

Lead 
Value 
Volume 
Pric 


Zinc 
Value 
Volume 
Price’ 


Petroleum and derivatives 


Value 
- Volume 
Price! 


Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 


53 
47 
E12 


196 


4B 
210.0 


298-— 
331 
54.5 


91 
6.1 
14.8 


116 
25.1 
4.6 


132 
172 
34.8 


164 
434 
17.1 


py 
4.1 
12.7 


54 
144.6 


412 
343 
543 


180 
13.8 


stich 


646 
23.6 
27.4 


voz 
22.4 
33:3: 


Values i in millions of dollars and volumes in thousands of tons, unless otherwise indicated; prices as indicated. 


‘US. cents per pound. 
‘Dollars per troy ounce. 


"Preliminary figures. 
iMillions of net legal tons. 
‘Millions of barrels. 
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“Thousands of quintals. 
"Dollars pet net legal ton. 
"Dollars per barrel. 


“Dollars per a 
"Millions of troy ounces. 
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et Table 16 
PERU: IMPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 
; Millions of dollars Apa Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 1975 1980 1983% 1981 1982 19837 
eS ns BEE we ds UE Ee aie Pa a Tes eh Oe eke eee 
Total 3090 3802 3721 2670 100.0 100.0 100.0 23.0 -2.1 -28.2 
Consumer goods 410 603 495 368 89 13.3. 13.8 47.1 -17:9 -25.7 
Private sector ~ 355 416 264 Ps ee 9.9 = = 24:2) 365 
Public sector oe 248 79 104 ee ass 3.9 ne 08:1) 33156 
Rice 93 a9 “7 34 = 3.0 13  -366 -71.2 100.0 
Sugar 32 99 - 60 af 1.0 2.2 209.4 -100.0 - 
Other x 90 62 10 a) Scaee 0.4" ee 31 1oe-83.9 
Intermediate goods 1149 1376 1:290 991 48.3 37.2 37.1....19.8.... 6.3.) -23.2 
Private sector = 918 926 607 se Ree 227. _ 0.9 -34.4 
Public sector ee 458 364 384 2 a. pols 2 AS) 5.5 
Wheat 141 167 155 147 re 4.6 5.) “18:4 _ 32722 ES 
Maize and sorghum 65 50 56 56 ze 2 21-231) 1220 0.0 
Soya oil 24 30 28 46 me 0.8 ey 2.0 =O 164-5 
~ Petroleum products 25 22 32 a a 0.8 16)=120, 4557-375 
Fertilizer 16 14 10 11 a3 0.5 0.4  -12.5 -28.6 10.0 
Other oe 160 83 80 Ee s 3.0 pt EA 5l -3.6 
Capital goods 1087 1454 1411 859 32.8 35.2 32.2 33.8 -3.0 -39.1 
Private sector 624 990 893 438 = 2025-164 2587 -9.8 -51.0 
Public sector 463 464 518 421 a gl 5iOp 15:8 0.2 11.6 -18.7 
Via external 
public debt 378 335 415 282 ws 122) 10:6 =1t4r 923.9:-3210 
Via single 
exchange market 85 129 103 139 3s 2.8 5:2 5-8 520.2 2535.0 
ot PoAds 3094? PE) 100, 14d Pf Le ee 
Miscellaneous items 
and adjustments” 460 352 13.2 29.) 
Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
“Preliminary figures. "Defence equipment, non-monetary gold and other public sector imports. 


in international interest rates, the amount of interest received went down, as did payments of profits. 
Indeed, the latter dropped for the fourth time, thus attaining a level equivalent to only 24% of that 
recorded in 1979. 


d) The current account position and its financing 


After two years of heavy deficits, the trade in goods and services showed a small positive 
balance, as imports contracted considérably faster than exports. Thus, in spite of an increase of 9% in 
net payments for factor services, the current account deficit shrank from a figure of nearly US$ 1.8 
billion in 1981 and in 1982, to US$ 1.1 billion. This latter amount includes an entry for refinanced 
interest on the external public debt.?° Had this been excluded, the current account deficit would have 
gone down by 49%, that is, to somewhat over US$ 900 million. 

As in 1982, the positive balance on the capital account financed more than 95% of the current 
account deficit (see table 17). This positive balance stemmed exclusively from long-term capital 
movements, and in these a decisive influence was exerted by funds received by the public sector. There 
was not only a reduction in the long-term indebtedness of the private sector, but also —in what was 


20See the preceding section. 
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one of the most striking differences in the country’s economic evolution with respect to the preceding 
year— the short-term capital movements went from a positive value of over US$ 450 million to a 
negative one of over US$ 200 million. ; 

The net international reserves, for their part, only dropped by US$ 50 million (see table 18). 
However, their evolution exhibited noteworthy ups and downs throughout the year. At the end of the 
first quarter, when. renegotiation operations on the external debt were just starting, the net 
international reserves had declined by US$ 260 million, but by the end of the second quarter, as a 
result of the first effects of the renegotiation, they had risen considerably. In the third quarter they 


_ Table 17 
PERU: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(Millions of dollars) 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Balance on current account -976 -244 663 -72 -1810 -1823 -1101 
Trade balance sp 3% a'$99 —. 763-190 SNe z 
Exports of goods and services 2131 2401 4101 4650 4055 4061 3689 
Goods FOB 1726 1941 351934899 3249 4250 122070 
Real services” 406 461 582 751 806 830 719 
Transport and insurance 175 £79 255 284 298 291 270 
Travel 112 141 175 292 287 322 189 
Imports of goods and services 2688 2071 2502 3887 4845 4830 3 638 
Goods FOB 2.164 21600 £955 ©3062, 3801 3787 _ 7 G70 
Real services” 524 469 547 825 1043 1043 968 
Transport and insurance 325 263 319 433 559 523 446 
Travel 36 33 45 107 133 153 174 
Factor services -422 -579 -936 -835. -1020 -1053 -1 152 

Profits -54 -84 -393 -292 -252 -160 -93 

Interest received 13 14 56 201 204 109 97 

Interest paid -381 -509 -601 -743 -971 -1004 -1 156 
Unrequited private transfer payments 5 4 - - - - - 
Balance on capital account 1 042 268 414 725. — 1.138 753ee eas 
Unrequited official transfer payments 53 54 122 134 166 179 219 
Long-term capital 955 265 698 273 483 1263 1 244 

Direct investment (net) 55 26 70 27 125 B)!) 15 

Other long-term capital 901 238 628 246 358 <8'204 "229 

Official sector® 883 22) 660 182 224 1048 = 1 305 

Loans disbursed 1 285 1 102 1684 1581 1700 2.028 082450 
Amortization payments -395 -868 -1008 -1391 -1 474 -980 -1 145 
Other sectors‘ 18 14 -32 64 134 157 -76 
Loans disbursed 118 96 89 181 294 378 142 
Amortization payments -100 -83 -119 -117 -160 -221 -218 
Short-term capital (net) 150 -101 -370 501 35 457 -204 

Official sector 109 -37 -300 90 -17 -291 

Commercial banks 39 -66 -53 13 61 - 

Other sectors 2 2 -18 398 -9 749 Bs 
Errors and omissions (net) -113 53 -36 -186 451 -148 -208 
Global balance 66 24 1076 653 -672 -70 -50 
Total variation in reserves 
(- sign indicates an increase) -60 -6 -1066 -607 aL2 SF 50 

Monetary gold - - -64 -173 -118 = ha 

Special Drawing Rights - 3 -100 94 1 299 32 

IMF reserve position - - = 2 = : 

Foreign exchange assets -68 -30 =-1 030 -553 769 -119 

Other assets -13 -101 -29 43 -53 -65 

Use made of IMF credit 21 128 158 -17 -87 262 


Source: 1977-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, March 1984; 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


Preliminary figures. Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services “Inaddition to loans 
received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. “The global balance is 
the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in reserves of opposite sign 


and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights and variations due to 
revaluation. 
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PERU 
ee Table 18 
g PERU: EVOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
. = (Millions of dollars at end of period) 

4 - 


_—_e:. ,«-_—— 


; International assets Interna- Net 
4 3S Se tional interna- 
; Gold* SDR’ foreign Total aoe spe 
) currency‘ » 1t1es reserves 
5 
me. 1973 80 45 447 571 161 410 
__ (1974 80 45 842 966 274 692 
1975 80 43 345 468 352 116 
1976 80 4 284 368 120 -752 
LOT? 80 3 374 457 558 -1 101 
1978 75 11 506 592 1 617 -1 025 
1979 175 118 1 565 1 858 1 304 554 
1980 432 44 2 077 2 5)> AT) 1 276 
1981 432 40 1 351 1 823 1 051 The? 
1982 
First quarter 432 29 Int9> 1 656 1 095 561 
- Second quarter 432 43 1 608 2 083 1 309 774 
Third quarter 432 29 1 564 2 025 1 096 929 
Fourth quarter 432 61 1 536 2 029 1135 896 
1983 
First quarter 432 27 1 284 1 743 1 107 636 
Second quarter 432 ZF 1 780 2239 1 300 939 
Third quarter 432 A 1 665 2 141 19293 848 
Fourth quarter® 432 27 1 616 2 075 1 229 846 

Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 

“Gold held by banks, either in vault or in custody abroad, and the country’s gold contribution to the International Monetary Fund. Special 
Drawing Rights. “Demand and time deposits in foreign currency, in banks and with agents abroad, and other international assets, such 
as bonds in the World Bank, contribution to the Andean Reserve Fund and deposits in local banks. The latter represented an average of 5% of 
the amounts recorded in this column during 1982 and 1983. 4Mainly liabilities with the International Monetary Fund, short-term 
libilities with foreign banks, and balances with ALADI. “Preliminary figures. 


contracted once more (-10%), largely due to delays in concluding the formal aspects of debt 
renegotiation with international banks which caused the latter to delay their disbursements of new 
contracted loans, and finally, in the last quarter, the international reserves remained practically 
unchanged. 


e) External indebtedness 


The total external debt expanded 12% in 1983, that is to say, at a faster rate than the Latin 
American debt as a whole (7 %). This broke a four-year cycle during which Peruvian indebtedness had 
behaved in a completely opposite way to that of the region as a whole. In 1983, the growth of the 
external debt was concentrated entirely in long-term funds and, among these, in those received by the 
public sector (which increased by 19%) and by the Central Reserve Bank (which rose 57 %). Short- 
term external funds, for their part, after their rapid growth in 1982, experienced a sharp reduction in 
1983 (see table 19). 

The original time schedule of the external debt service for 1983 anticipated that its level would 
be equivalent to 95% of total exports.?! However, given the widespread contraction in international 
capital markets and the insufficient reduction in the current account deficit of the balance of 
payments, the situation became untenable. Thus, on 7 March a forced rescheduling of the heavy short- 


21The external public debt service, for its part, should have represented 57% of total exports in 1983. 
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Table 19 
PERU: EVOLUTION OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS’ 


1970 1975 1976 © 3977) 1978" ©1979 19808 P1981 * 1982 1983* 
en a a 


Millions of dollars 


Total external debt” 3681 6257 7384 8567 9324 9334 9594 9638 11097 12418 
Long-term external debt 7-190 4352 . 5.250, 6 263 7226 7941 S125 “S172 S279" iO yzF 
Public sector“ 945 3066 3554 4311 5135 5764 6043 6210 6908 8213 
Central Reserve Bank 41 - 385 626 751 869 710 455 707. Yd 
Private sector 1204 1286 1312 1326 1340 1308 1372 1507 1664 1603 
Short-term external debt 1491 1905 2134 2304 2098 1393 1469 1466 1818 1491 
Public and private 
Seer prises! 12460 10553 elo oo elas 2 ele 958 902 870 1392 1058 
Banking system =< 3 352 735, 932 866 435 567 596 426 433 
Central Reserve Bank 1 21 101 275 309 5 25 24 oh) = 
Other banks 30 331 634 657 557 430 542 572 387 433 
Long-term external ao 
public debt 945 3066 3554 4311 5135 5764 6043 6210 6908 8213 
Debt, by financial 
sources 
Public agencies and ; 
government 223 821 950 1° 2557** 1 6671 735-1984h Glas 7 Gon 
Loans disbursed 39 359 236 260 306 242 ey) 149 ZAS 443 
Amortization payments 13 106 71 54 104 124 201 199 167 184 
International agencies 171 259 268 330 408 485 610 784 949 > 15109 
Loans disbursed 26 35 37 19 56 96 177 186 257 200 
Amortization payments 11 18 15 16 20 23 30 84 38 40 
Socialist countries - 263 361 743 915 935 985 930 925° 1073 
Loans disbursed - 143 113 417 142 Su 136 118 71 362 
Amortization payments - 18 21 38 37 43 67 106 70 214 
Suppliers 394 403 420 744 937 «1.048 "1065" “T2110 -—" S868 e726 
Loans disbursed 110 123 149 279 266 2K 307 314 573 ips! 
Amortization payments 71 101 118 142 157 93 220 236 324 367 
International banks IS7# ©1320 W505) 123988 1 208OE1 563.7 15536 769 ~ 21069ee 208 
Loans disbursed 15 417 260 32 78 424 sot 853 838 694 
Amortization payments 26 41 57 152 114 158 313 606 340 340 
Debt, by destination? 
Investment projects 646... 885: 5...2:5196 92,506.) 31010 2.836, 5026, 356 Whe ee O7d 5 284 
Food imports 18 100 119 154 190 224 308 332 322 
Petroleum imports - 65 83 119 93 40 7 - - - 
Refinancing 190 557 558 489 S04 ent 226) e ebel 15 792 890 1015 
Defence 91 459 598. 1,043;,- 1 338), 1.438 21587 | TAGS = 625 oie 
Servicing 
Principal 121 284 282 402 432 441 831 e231 939 3087 
Interest 46 190 203 220 270 384 492 525 552 472! 
Total 167 474 485 622 702 825 1.525) IR756 49] 780/ 
Debt coefficients* (percentages) 
ED/GDP 74.2 64.1 68.9 72.5 69.2 57.4 ae SHS 58.6 70.8 
EPD/GDP ISS 31.4 36.8 41.8 43.7 40.8 36.1 35.4 40.2 62.4 
Servicing of ED/X 250 51.8 56.5 51.4 54.0 35 46.2 72.7 69.7 49.5/ 
Servicing of EPD/X 16.2 35.6 36.2 36.0 35.6 22.4 33.8 54.0 48.6 26.3/ 
Interest 4.5 14.3 15.2 12.7 13.7 10.4 12.6 16.1 18.0 15.9% 
Principal 7, 213 21.0 23.3 21-9 12.0 21.2 37.9 30.6 10.4 
Growth rates (percentages) 
ED O2. 195 18.0 16.0 8.8 0.1 25 0.5 151 11.9 
BEDE =" 255 40.5 iby) 213 19.1 122 4.8 2.8 11.2 18.9 
EPD with international banks 53.0" 53.4 148 -18.2 -2.5 29.4 -1.7 TR2 17.0 17.1 
Short-term ED 4.8" 6.1 12.0 8.0 -3.9) * -33.6 Bye -0.2 24.0 -18.0 
Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
“Preliminary figures. Up to 1982, includes adjustment due to variation in the exchange rate of foreign currencies. “Comprises 
central government and public enterprises. 4With or without the guarantee of the banking system. “The totals for each entry 
include until 1982 the adjustment mentioned in footnote ’, but not loans disbursed or amortization payments made. Excludes 


renegotiated debt service: US$ 173 million on account of interest and US$ 837 million for principal. * GDP = gross domestic product; 
ED = total external debt; EPD = long-term external public debt, excluding that of the Central Reserve Bank; X = exports of goods: 
FOB. Annual average growth rate for the 1970-1974 period. ; 
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1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 

A ee RN Pa St A eae ee ee eet Se ad 
1. Relief 1015 845 256 

Paris Club? 459 582 61 - 

Principal 2 396 43 
Interest 124 186 18 
International banks 309 92 - 
Socialist countries 247 171 195 
Principal 198 148 166 
Interest 49 23 29 

2. Principal 119 24 64 196 310 

Paris Club 92 208 

International banks 40 80 80 

Socialist countries 119 24 24 24 22 

3. Interest and commissions 95 128 151 155 141 119 

_ Paris Club 17 58 77 Oe, 74 63 

International banks 53 41 48 46 38 29 

Socialist countries 25 29 26 32 29 27 

4. Net relief (1-2-3) 920 598 81 -219 -337 -429 

Paris Club 442 524 -16 -77 -166 -271 

International banks 256 51 -48 -86 -118 -109 

Socialist countries 222 Za 145 -56 -53 -49 


. PERU 
iyo zasdensin adh tiie reamsange 06 gicie wiv Tailed 


PERU: NET RELIEF DUE TO THE RENEGOTIATION OF 
THE EXTERNAL PUBLIC DEBT IN 1983 


Sri (Millions of dollars) 
SS 


Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
“Includes Latin American countries for US$ 43 million in 1983 and for US$ 52 million in 1984. 


term external debt was unilaterally declared, under the pressure from the country’s main creditors, 
who sought to avert a massive withdrawal of funds from dozens of small banks, which would have had 
catastrophic consequences. Commercial loans falling due in the period between 7 March and 31 May 
(approximately US$ 500 million, mostly owed by public enterprises) were deferred for 90 days as 
from their original maturity date.2* At the same time, there was a 360-day postponement both of 
loans for working capital of public enterprises (US$ 1.2 billion), and of those contracted by private 
banks (US$ 300 million), between 7 March 1983 and 6 March 1984. The terms of this operation were 
LIBOR plus 2%, and a commission of 0.375%. The agreements were signed in June, and until then 
Peru systematically renewed its suspension of payments. ~ ea 

~ At the same time, an agreement was reached with commercial banks for refinancing the 
medium and long-term debt. The sum involved amounted to US$ 401 million in amortization 
payments falling due in the same one-year period mentioned above; the conditions were an eight-year 
repayment term (including three years of grace), a spread of 2.25% over LIBOR and a commission of 
1.25%. Simultaneously, and on the same terms (except for an additional annual commission of 
0.5%), new loans for US$ 450 million were obtained. This latter operation, besides being conditional, 
like the previous ones, on observance of the agreement with the International Monetary Fund, and 
therefore, the goals set by it, depended on the international banking system fulfilling its commitment 
to maintain at least 95% of its short-term crédit lines. That was only achieved at the end of 
September, causing a delay in scheduled disbursements, as well as extension of deferral of payment of 
the short-term debt until October. 


? 


22 The procedure consisted in that local banks and public enterprises paid their debts to the Central Bank, which, in turn, opened a dollar 
account in favour of the creditor and deferred the payment. 
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The debt with governments was renegotiated by signing an agreement with the members of the 
Paris Club for the refinancing of loans granted by them and by official export credit agencies and State 
guaranteed supplier credits. The Peruvian authorities requested the refinancing of all loans falling 
due in the period from 1 May 1983 to 28 February 1985 (the date on which the agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund expired), amounting to approximately US$ 1.2 billion. Peru had not 
served this debt (capital or interest) since the end of April. After intensive negotiations, refinancing 
of 90% of all payments corresponding to the period 1 May 1983 to 30 April 1984 was obtained, 
subject to the continued observance of the agreement with the International Monetary Fund. 
Likewise, half of the remaining 10% to be paid during 1983 was deferred until 1984. An “automatic 
clause” included in the agreement pledged to refinance the amounts falling due within 10 months 
following its entry into force. The repayment period granted was 8 years (including three years of 
grace), and it was agreed that interest rates would be determined in bilateral negotiations, which 
began once the Paris meeting was closed. 

Finally, debt refinancing operations were completed by the signature of an agreement with the 
Soviet Union, under which maturities corresponding to 1983 would be paid over a six-year term, at an 
increasing rate. Those corresponding to 1984 and 1985 were refinanced for an eight-year term 
(including three years of grace). The amounts still due after the two refinancing operations will be 
paid in kind, according to a list of non-traditional exports which Peru undertook to submit to the 
consideration of the Soviet authorities. This part of the operation was for an amount close to US$ 200 
million, with a duration of two years, as from November 1983. ~ 

The global results of this complex renegotiation process are shown in table 20. The total of 
US$ 1 015 million refinanced during 1983 corresponded to two-fifths of the total long-term resources 
received by the public sector.” Thanks to this refinancing, the effective debt service coefficient (that 
is, excluding refinanced principal and interest payments), as a proportion of total exports went down 
from the extremely high levels of 1981 and 1982 (73% and 70%, respectively) to 50% (see table 19). 


4. Prices and wages 


a) Prices 


During 1983, the rate of inflation grew markedly, reaching for the first time a three-digit figure, 
both in terms of its annual accumulated variation (125%, as against 73% in 1982), and in its variation 
between annual averages (111%, as against 65% the year before) (see table 21.) 

However, the evolution of the consumer price index was uneven over the year, with two clearly 
differentiated periods: January to September, when inflation was running at an annual level of 145%, 
and the last quarter of the year, when the rate of price increases in annual terms dropped by half to 
74%; i.e., a similar rate to that of 1981 and 1982. 

The rapid inflation of the first three quarters of the year was due to the combination of various 
factors: the impact of the climatic disorders, the very fast devaluation process, the policy of 
readjusting controlled prices and public service tariffs, and inflationary expectations. 

The inflationary pressures caused by the natural disasters were due both to acute supply 
shortages in markets arising from losses in production and destruction of communication routes, and 
to intense speculative activity brought about by the emergency. In the areas directly affected by rains 
and floods, the problem was particularly serious; thus, for example, in the city of Piura the increase in 
prices, which averaged 5.2% per month during 1982, attained in the first four months of the year the 
level of 12.4% per month, and in the city of Chiclayo, it soared from a rate of 5.1% per month in 1982 
to 14.1% in the January-April period. 

In the drought zone, for its part, the average monthly inflation was also accelerated, although to 
a lesser extent: in Puno it rose from 4.3% in 1982 to 6.3% in the first four months of 1983, and in 
Arequipa from 5.2% in 1982 to 8.2% in January-April 1983. There were two reasons for the lower 
rise in this zone than in the northern zone of the country: on the one hand, there was a high degree of 
self-supply, so that part of the loss in production was not reflected in an increase in prices, and, on the 
other, there was a drop in the price of meat, because the peasants were forced to dispose of their cattle, 


e = , E : 
Of the remaining resources received by the public sector, two-thirds were allocated to investm 


and one-fourth (US$ 370 million) to defence. ee he ae 
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1977 —«:1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Variation from December to December 


Consumer price index 32.4 73.7 66.7 60.8 72.7 72,9 125.1 
Food 228 33.0 THT 75.1 38.1 — 68.2 72.1 135.8 
Wholesale price index 43.3 95.7 60.9 53.0 66.1 64.2 136.5 
Imported products 70.6 113.3 49.0 41.7 48.2 63.5 83.6 
Agricultural commodities 56.7 42.3 47.7 300.3 
Manufactures 41.1 48.5 64.2 api 
Domestic products 30.5 88.5 66.4 a7 72.7 64.5 153.2 
Agricultural commodities 27:3 67.4 IST 89.4 58.4 54.0 135.1 
Manufactures 39.1 100.0 60.4 41.5 82.2 70.8 163.6 


Variation between annual averages 


Consumer price index 38.1 57.8 67.7 59.2 75.4 64.5 111.1 
_ Food 40.3 59.7 74.2 58.8 76.4 52.9 125.7 
Wholesale price index 46.5 76.0 70.4 Del 68.1 56.3 Mea 
Imported products 61.1 96.9 39 45.4 47.5 54.2 82.5 
Agricultural commodities 24.1 56.2 aar2 69.4 47.4 31.0 - 
Manufactures 63.3 101.0 72.0 44.6 47.6 Spe a 
Domestic products 42.0 68.2 69.6 56.3 76.1 57.0 122.9 
Agricultural commodities 40.6 44.3 FOOTE 78.7 78.4 48.3 ss 
Manufactures 43.1 82.2 66.7 45.3 74.6 62.2 
Source: National Institute of Statistics (INE). 
“Preliminary figures. "Includes food, beverages and tobacco. 


which were being sold in September at the equivalent of only 40 dollars per head. All these factors 
also had strong repercussions on the metropolitan area of Lima, to which the official consumer price 
index refers. Thus, whereas the monthly increase in the prices of food, beverages and tobacco in 1982 
was 4.6%, in the first quarter of 1983 it was 10.4%: in that period, vegetables and pulses rose 29% 
per month, bread and grains 13%, tubers 11%, etc. 

The factors linked to the economic policy (devaluation and rises in controlled prices) were also a 
major driving force in price increases. As regards devaluation, a policy designed to protect the balance 
of payments through a real improvement in the exchange rate set off a race between that factor and 
inflation, considerably increasing financial and input costs (see figure 3). As regards controlled prices, 
their monthly rate of increase went up from 4.9% in 1982 to 9.8% in the first nine months of 1983. 
The maintenance of gasoline prices at the equivalent of US$ 1.10 per gallon had considerable weight 
in that evolution. 

The situation became highly untenable, and the series of rises in prices and in the exchange rate 
came to be futile. Along with a restrictive monetary policy which attempted to sterilize the 
inflationary effects of devaluation, these rises had given rise to very serious strangulation of the 
productive sector. Consequently, in August the authorities announced a change in the objectives of 
the short-term economic policy, and the control of inflation (with its consequences on the exchange 
rate) became an essential part of this policy. 

This new approach produced a marked decline in inflationary pressures, due basically to three 
factors. Firstly, the monthly devaluation rate of 9% recorded between January and August was 
reduced to 3.7% in the last four months of the year. Secondly, a ceiling of 3% was set on the monthly 
increment in the price of gasoline (which thereby dropped to the equivalent of US$ 1.02 per gallon by 
the end of the year), and another of 4% for monthly adjustments in the prices of rice, bread, milk 
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distributed by the National Input Marketing Enterprise (ENCI)*4 and medicines, as well as water, 
electricity and telephone tariffs; at the same time, as from the end of August the prices of kerosene, 
diesel oil and gas were frozen. In these circumstances, the high average monthly increase in the prices 
of controlled products recorded for the three first quarters of the year dropped to 4% in the last 
quarter. Thirdly, the shortages arising from natural disasters gradually disappeared in the course of 


Figure 3 


PERU: MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN THE CONSUMER 
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PERU: EVOLUTION OF AVERAGE REMUNERATIONS 
1977, 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
Average remunerations in 
the private sector 
Nominal ; 
Salaries* T9321 26 065 39 926 68 237. 121-736 215 733 += 387 018 
Wages ? 376 534 868 1 510 2 605 4 328 7 584 
Minimum wage“* 180 230 500 845 1 238 2 000 4 500 
, Real (indexes 1973 = 100) 
Salaries 69.7 2:3 54.3 58.3 593 64.2 54.5 
Wages 76.6 69.0 66.8 73.4 71.9 7129 60.6 
Minimum wage 719 53.9 69.7 82.0 64.8 60.5 60.5 
Remunerations in 
general government 
Real (index December 
1973 = 100) a. 65.9 5255 TANES) 63.7 58.6 43.4 
Growth rates of real 
remunerations: 
~ Private sector: 
Salaries -12.5 -14.6 -8.7 7.4 1.7 8.3 -15.1 
Wages -15.6 -9.9 -3.2 NS) -2.0 1.4 -16.9 
Minimum wage -15.3 -24.1 -27.3 18.9 -21.0 -6.6 0.0 
General government 2 -20.3 37.0 -11.4 -8.0 -25.9 
Source: Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare; National Institute of Statistics (INE); Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
“Preliminary figures. Data for Metropolitan Lima; coverage: establishments with ten or more workers. Salaries correspond to non- 
manual workers and wages to manual workers. “Soles per month. “Soles per. day. “Dollars at end of year, referred to 


Metroplitan Lima. Minimum salaries are obtained by multiplying minimum wages by 30 . 


the year; thus, for example, the prices of the products most affected in the first half of the year went 
down in nominal terms in the last quarter (the prices of vegetables and pulses in Lima fell at a rate of - 
9% per month, those of tubers and roots at a rate of -7% per month, etc.). 


b) Wages 


After having grown for three years, average remunerations in the private sector in 
metropolitan Lima diminished substantially in 1983; salaries contracted 15%, against an accrued 
growth of 17% in the period 1980-1982, while wages declined 16%, after having grown 11% during 
the three preceding years (see table 22). This situation was worse than that registered in the previous 
economic crisis (1977 and 1978).?° 

However, the behaviour of remunerations was uneven over the year. Although between 
November 1982 and August 1983 real wages contracted by 21%, between August and November 
1983 they grew 3%. This was due to the reduction in the rate of inflation in the last months of the year 
and to the granting, in November, of,a general wage increase of 15% which had not originally been 
scheduled. 

Between November 1982 and November 1983, when the last survey of the year was 
undertaken, wages dropped 19% in real terms. The most seriously affected sector was 
construction (-29%), followed by wholesale trade (-28%); these drops reflected the critical situation 
of these activities during the year. In contrast, the activities in which real wages were affected the least 
were non-governmental services (-8%), transport, storage and communications (-10%) and the 
banking system (-13%). Wages paid in manufacturing held an intermediate position, declining by a 
somewhat larger’ percentage (-21%) than wages as a whole. 


25]t should be noted that at the end of 1983-the real value of salaries only slightly exceeded half the value reached 10 years before. 
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With respect to minimum remunerations (that is, the reference unit, or minimum wage, plus: 
compulsory cost-of-living allowances), their real value at the end of 1983 was exactly the same as at 
the end of 1982. This does not reflect the strong real increase of 26% in the first quarter and the 
successive declines recorded in the three following quarters. 


7 5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


a) Monetary policy 


During 1983, the contractive orientation of the monetary policy put into effect the year before 
was intensified. Whereas until the end of 1981 the objective of the monetary policy had been to 
increase, albeit moderately, the levels of real liquidity in national currency in the economy, with the 
purpose of providing adequate financing for productive activities, in 1982 the objective was focused 
on diminishing real liquidity and maintaining the global level of credit. This change in policy had the — 
purpose of neutralizing the inflationary pressures resulting from the accelerated devaluation process 
due, in turn, to a change in the approach followed by global economic policy. Hence, the monetary 
programme for 1983 envisaged the maintenance of the emphasis laid on the contraction of real 
liquidity (which would only grow 30% in nominal terms, against anticipated inflation of 55%), as a 
means of continuing to tackle the internal and external imbalances of the economy. This time, 
however, a reduction was envisaged in the real level of domestic credit, which would expand in 
nomimal terms by 41%. This fall would be partly offset by the launching of a vigorous process of 
selectivity in the granting of credit, which would be mainly destined for agricultural and non- 
traditional export activities. 

Halfway through the year, however, it was realized that such a monetary programme, rather 
than solving the problems of inflation —which kept on growing rapidly— and of the external 
accounts —whose total breakdown had been avoided only through temporary suspension of debt 
servicing— was leading, in combination with the rest of the economic programme, to an acute 
process of economic recession. 

Thus, early in August, and as part of a change in approach which affected economic policy in 
general, a new monetary programme with quite different characteristics was designed. A growth in 
nominal liquidity of 4% per month was scheduled for the second half of the year, which would result 
at least in the maintenance of the real level of liquidity, since the rate of inflation should drop, owing 
to the other measures of the new economic programme (lower devaluation rate, lower increases in 
controlled prices, etc.). On the other hand, domestic credit would be selectively raised by a total of 300 
billion soles with resources from the Central Reserve Bank, through various special lines of credit, 
and with resources from the commercial banks. To this end, the zero marginal cash reserve was 
maintained and a minimum base was established (equal to 10% of the increase in loans) for 
determining the coefficients of the credit portfolio of banks for agriculture, which was one of the 
priority sectors. 


Finally, the monetary programme included an increase in nominal annual interest rates on 
loans and deposits from 55% to 60%, with the determination of the capitalization periods being left 
open. As a result of this, along with the decrease in the devaluation rate, it was expected that saving 
deposits in soles would again become attractive. However, in spite of all those measures the nominal 
rate of return on dollar savings, calculated as the return on the Foreign Currency Bank Certificates, 
was still much greater than that of deposits in soles. Thus, the former amounted to 153% in nominal 
terms —as a.result of the devaluation of 130%, plus an interest rate generally equivalent to LIBOR 
minus one point—, whereas the latter was, on average, barely equal to 70%, which meant that after 
discounting inflation, the return deposits in soles was highly negative (-25%). This was a 
considerably lower level than that of the preceding year (-3%), and was only exceeded in recent years 
ee that attained in 1978 (see table 23). This had important effects on the composition of liquidity in 

eru. 

The change in policy halfway through the year was accurately reflected in the evolution of the 
monetary aggregates. The monetary base, after having contracted 23% in real terms during the first 
half of the year, expanded by 14% in the second. Nevertheless, this latter expansion failed to avoida 
decrease in the monetary base for the third year running (this time by 13%) which brought it down to 
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- ath ea DONS It Theirs Seer hir ‘Table 23 
Tei 20s vd bae Paes A sé ots eviernt : ; ; F 
=. PERU: EVOLUTION OF INTEREST RATES“ 


; bO74, 1975.2 1976" — E977 . 1978. _1979-. 1980 » 1981. 1982-1983 
Nominal rates . 
Loans?” 
Rate QDs. spdBO orig TOS <6 AT.2.) 922A BZA ee 32.5 48 See, 4755, 51.7 
Commission 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Tax* i 0.0 0.0 7.0 7.0 8.5 17.0 ie Fei GE. 0.0 #@80.0 
Deposits 9.0 9.0 10.0 13.3 19.9 32.9 33.0 51.4 55.0 56.7 
Effective rates 
Loans 
For banks* be) 15.3 17.4 bey / 28.5 43.3 43.5 Flee 696 77.0 
For users’ 15.3 15:4 26.4 31.1 40.9 73.4 73.6 86.7 69.6 T1.9) 
Deposits*® 9:3 9.3 10.4 13.9 21.4 Dee Lt 62.2 67.4 69.9 
Real effective rates 
Loans 
For banks -3.2 -7.0 -19.0 8.1 -260 -140 -108 -0.8 -19 -21.0 
For users -3.2 -7.0  -12.7 -10 -189 4.0 ED) 8.1 = 19S, -21.0 
Deposits 33 -119" -23:8 <-140° -30.1- -17.7 . -14.6 -6.1 =3.2 -24.5 
Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
“For operations in national currency. Corresponds to the weighted average for the discount period, of a 90-day promissory note. 
“Weighted tax for the period. Corresponds to the weighted average, for the period, of the maximum deposit rate. 
‘Loan rate plus commission. Loan crate plus commission and taxes. *Corresponds to quarterly capitalization of the nominal rate. 


only half its 1980 level (see table 24). Simultaneously, although it declined slightly in 1983 the — 
monetary multiplier, referred to total money plus quasi-money, was 80% bigger than in 1980. 

The decline in the monetary base in 1983 was due to the fact that the negative balance on the 
“other items” entry (mainly foreign currency operations) doubled in real terms, thus offsetting the 
great increase in credit from the Central Bank to the public sector and to development banks. The 
former was due to the increased public financial needs owing to a big reduction in tax revenue and 
difficulties in obtaining external loans, while furthermore in the third quarter the Public Treasury 
withdrew from the Central Bank most of a US$ 200 million bridging loan received from the 
international banks in June. In real terms, credit granted to the government by the issuing institute 
shrank by 41% in the first half of the year but more than trebled in the second. For its part, all growth 
in credit granted by that institution to development banks was concentrated in the last quarter of the 
year. Of this credit, three-fifths went to the Agrarian Bank, after real growth of 41%, and nearly all 
the rest to the Industrial Bank. 

Despite the change in the second half of the year, a contraction in the total real monetary supply 
could not be averted. This phenomenon had not occurred since 1978, when it was smaller in 
magnitude (see table 25). In 1981 and 1982 the drop in the monetary base was offset by a large 
increase in the monetary multiplier, but this did not happen in 1983, when it dropped from 4.58 to 
4.45 (see table 24). 

The amounts of money and quasi-money suffered similar reductions over the whole of the year, 
the fall being, in the latter case, the first since 1978. It should be noted, however, that quasi-money in 
foreign currency remained stable and it was only quasi-money in national currency which contracted 
(-29%). The degree of dollarization of the economy (measured in terms of deposits in foreign 
currency as a proportion of the total money supply) attained the extremely high figure of 42%, after 
an uninterrupted series of rises (with the sole exception of 1981) since 1978, when it stood at 14%. 
This result was a direct consequence of the structure of interest rates mentioned above. 

The monetary aggregates also clearly reflected the change in policy introduced halfway through 
the year; the total real money supply contracted by 21% in the first semester and grew 8% in the 
second. As regards the money supply in national currency, the change was even more striking: after a 
fall of 28% it registered an expansion of 10%. 
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Bank credit managed to expand 9% in 1983 due to the rapid increase in credit granted to the 
public sector not only by the Central Bank but also by the Banco de la Nacién and by the commercial 
banks (see table 26). Real credit to this sector expanded 186% during the second half of the year, 
compared with a contraction of 39% in the first half. 

Real credit to the private sector, for its part, recorded decreases in each of the first three 
quarters and grew less than 1% in the last quarter, with a total reduction of 11% during the year. This 
drop resulted from the interaction of two opposing factors. On the one hand, the Central Bank 
established a series of promotional credit lines designed to permit the reactivation of key sectors of 
the economy (agriculture, manufacturing exports, etc.). On the other, the depressed situation of 
private sector enterprises paradoxically brought about a huge surplus of loanable funds held by 
commercial banks, in conjunction with a great need for such funds by these enterprises and a 
restrictive monetary programme. 

Thus, the excess cash reserve maintained by commercial banks in the Central Bank —reflecting 
how risky it was for them-to lend to private enterprises, given the prevailing economic situation— 
amounted, in the case of bank deposits in national currency, to 95% of the demandable cash reserves 
(at the end of 1982, this latter indicator was equal to 5%). In the case of deposits in foreign currency 
there was a movement in the same direction, although much less marked, with the excess cash reserve 
increasing from 3% to 8% of the demandable cash reserve between the end of 1982 and the end of 
1983. This reflects, in turn, the increasing importance of loans in foreign currency among the total 
loans by the commercial and savings banks: from 31% in 1981 to 38% in 1982 and 46% in 1983. 

Finally, three banks ran into serious problems during 1983, due to excessive concentration of 
credit in enterprises associated with the banking institutions in question. Thus, after the liquidation 
in 1982, of the Banco de la Industria y la Construccion, in 1983 the Banco Comercial del Pert had to be 


Table 24 
PERU: EVOLUTION OF THE MONETARY BASE 


Balance at year-end 
(billions of soles) 


1979 1980. 1981 1982-4983" 1979 1980 -19B1 = 1982” 1984" 


Real growth rates 


Monetary base” 304. 536-789-924 1818 23.2. 9.6 -14.7 -32.4  -12.6 

Sources 

Net international 

reserves of CRB‘ 107 506 402 905 2020 194.2 -540 30.0 -0.8 

Credit from CRB to the 

public sector L/Te PH256 505 TIA 222 935A 7efinie lial 23.9%; Al Se 
a) Direct“ 48. 201. - 5365.5 339% 291). 15 3a AGO Aa a od Pee oe 


b) Via Banco de la Nacién 129 35 140 -25 24 -188 -83.1 131.4 
Credit from CRB to 


development banks 76 107 189, Bil 882 -29.1 -12.3 1.9 oe ae Ws 
Other accounts * 56 -313 -307 -846 -4019 
Uses 
In circulation 161 270 432 624 1111 75 4.3 -74 -165 -20.9 
Banking reserves 122 219 348 284 } ee heotnta -7.8  -53.0 
Other 21 ggg ig SATO AEs Gh sg oe See eee 
Monetary 
multipliers’ 
M,/Monetary base 100 0.97 096 1.12 1.09 
M,/Monetary base 429 cou Zidiled Fp Devan ie 445 
Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru (CRB). 
“Preliminary figures. Or primary issue, depending on how shown in the accounts of the Central Reserve Bank. 
Central Reserve Bank of Peru. nab. Includes Fondo Nacional de Propiedad Social (FONAPS) and Corporacién Financiera de Desarrollo 
(COFIDE). Mostly operations in foreign currency. ™, corres ponds to money held by the financial system and M, corresponds to 


M, plus quasi-money held by the financial system (see table 25). 
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agate ; Table 25 

PERU: EVOLUTION OF THE MONEY SUPPLY’ 
Balance at year-enid 


(billions of soles) 


Lah tan = oa. see. aT ern 
1979 _ 1980. 1981 1982 1983 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983” 


Financial system‘ 


Real growth rates 


Total 696 1348 2 387 231 8 083 19.1 20:2 225 25 -15.1 
1. Money , 305 5519 759-1039: 11: 988 7.2 5.7 -154 -208  -15.0 
a) Bills and coins 
in circulation + 161 270 «= 432,—ts«6244 11 ae. rime : Z 
eta! eee Tl Ue 42 7.4 16.5 20.9 
national currency 144 249 327 415 877 6.9 7.3 -241 -26.6 -6.1 
2. Quasi-money 391 829 1628 3192 -6095 30.4 31.6 13.8 13.4 -15.2 
a) In national currency 243 449 970 ae 1693 22717 10.7 14.5 29.2 0.9 -28.7 
b) In foreign currency 148 380 658 1499 3378 845 59.7 03 1-518 -0.1 
urces 
1. Net international 
reserves 138 436 391 887 1922 96.5 -48.1 31.2 -3.7 
a) Assets — 464 872 924 2008 4712 135.9 16.9 -386 25.7 42 
b) Liabilities 326 436 533° W21 2790 =-39:5 = 16.8- = -29.2 21.6 10.6 
2. Net long-term external 
indebtedness -78 -118 -299 -764 -2 187 
3. Net domestic credit 636 1030 2295 4108 8348  -40.0 0.7 29.0 3.5 D7 
a) To the public sector 303 508 974 1355 4518 -47.6 4.3 11.0 -194 481 
b) To the private sector 487 O350e 1928. 6 32/7 ea 16) -6.3 19.4 19.4 115 -144 
c) Other accounts -154 -413 -607 -964 -3 331 
Banking system? 
Total 616. 1198 2103 3739 7332 22.6 20.8 1.7 2.8  -13.0 
1. Money 305 519 759 1039 1988 UP 5.7 -15.4 -208 -15.0 
a) Bill and coins 
in circulation 161 270 432 624 1111 1S 4.2 74 -165  -20.9 
b) Demand deposits in 
national currency 144 249 327 415 877 6.9 7.3 -241 -26.6 -6.1 
2. Quasi-money 311 679 1344 2700 5 344 43.7 oP) 14.7 16.2 -12.1 
a) In national currency 163 305 SSD AE Papp) 18.5 16.0 32.1 2.4  -25.8 
b) In foreign currency 148 374 649 -1469 3289 84.5 Sys 0.5 30.9 -0.5 
Sources 
1. Net international 
reserves 138 436 391 887. 1922 96.5 -48.1 31.2 -3.7 
a) Assets 464 872 9245 25008. 4712, 135.9 16.9 -38.6 2501, 4.2 
b) Liabilities 326 436 533. 121 2/90) 595) 16:8) 292 21.6 10.6 
2. Net long-term external 
indebtedness -50 -77 -290 -419 -1 266 
3. Net domestic credit 528 838 2002 3271 6676 -43.3 -1.3 38.3 -5.5 -9.3 
a) To the public sector 224 386 TI2 905 3651 -54.6 Med 15.8" 3222 DX 
b) To the private sector 392 749 1586 3020 6052 -1.7 18.9 22.6 10.1 -11.0 
c) Other accounts -88 -297 -356 -654 -3 027 
Non-banking system‘ 
Total 80 150 284 92 751 -2.3 16.3 9.3 0.2 -32.2 
1. Quasi-money 80 150 284 492 751 -2.3 16.3 03 O22 Eere 5282 
a) In national currency 80 144 275 462 662 -2.3 11.6 10.4 2.8 -36.3 
b) In foreign currecy - 6 9 30 89 -16.7 92.8 31.8 
Sources 
1. Net long-term external 
indebtedness -27 -41 -9 -345 -921 
2. Net domestic credit 108 192 293 837. 1672 -15.9 10:5~> ~=116 65.2 2-3 
a) To the public sector 79 122 202 450 867 -7.3 -3.9 -4.1 28.8 -14.4 
b) To the private sector 95 186 342 697 3109. 21-9 21.6 6.5 179295 
c) Other accounts -66 -116 -251 -310 -304 
Income velocity of money’ 
GDP/ money 10.06 9.57 - 11.14 


GDP/money plus quasi-money 4.41 3.68 3.54 


Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. pyensa iF 
“Exchange rates used (soles per dollar): 196 for 1978, 250 for 1979; 342 for 1980; 507 for 1981; 990 for 1982; 2 271 for 1983. Preliminary 
figures. “Includes the banking and non-banking systems. Includes the Central Reserve Bank of Peru, commercial banks and 
development banks. ¢ “Comprises insurance and finance companies, mutual benefit societies, co-operatives and the Corporacién 


Financiera de Desarrollo (COFIDE). JData referred to the financial system. 
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Table 26 
PERU: EVOLUTION OF NET DOMESTIC CREDIT’ 


Balance at year-end ’ : 
(billions of soles) . Real growth rates 


Tae Fat “oni Ge) e ngakon 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


Credit from the bankin, 
sector Mi 616 1135 2358 4055 9952 -31.0 14.6 20.3 -0.5 9.0 
By currency: 
in esl currency 476 786 1781 2814 7060 = -262 PSG AED oe -8.6 11.5 
In foreign currency 140 349 S77 e241 2892) 2433 55.1 4.3 24.4 3.5 
By sectors: 
1. To the public sector‘ 224 386 772 949 3754 -54.6 72° 15.8 ex 2B Dee, 
By currency: 
in poise currency 174 242 585 708 2972 -41.7 -13.6 40.1 -30.0 86.5 
In foreign currency — 50 144 187 241 782 -74.4 80.0 -25.0 -25.5 44.1 
By bank: 
From the CRB/ 47. ._.201.. . 365. 539. 2911 14.8 < 1680 . SOSe Laem Saas 
From the Banco de ; 
la Nacién 120 135 244 188 518 -642 -30.1 44 -55.4 22.4 
From development banks 35 30 129 146 46 -40.0 -46.7 149.0 345  -86.0 
From commercial banks 22 20 34 76 279 —-51.1 —- 43.5 -1.6 29.3 63.1 
a) TotheCentral government 207 320 567 1013 3540 -45.0 -3.9 2.5 3.3 55.2 
From the CRB’ 32 183 339 505 2826 -13.6 2588 7.1 -13.8 1486 
From the Banco de 
la Nacion 123 98 72 326 607 = <5L5., 505; »-382ebelOl Oy S175 
From development banks 32 25 123 140 45 -41.8 -514 -34.2 -85.7 
From commercial banks 20 14 33 42 62  -36.9 -56.5 -26.4 -344 
b) To the rest of the 
public sector 17 66 205 -64 214 =-85.6 1444 80.3 
From the CRB’ 15 18 26 34 85 -17.2  -25.0 -167 -244 111 
From the Banco de 
la Nacién -3 37 172 -138 -89 170.3 
From development banks 3 5 6 6 1 -10.0 3.6 -42.2 -92.6 
From commercial banks Zi 6 1 34 217 ~—«-85.0 86.6 1866.5 183.5 
2. To the private setor 392 749 1586 3106 6198 -1.7 18.9 22.6 13.3 -11.4 
By currency: 
In national currency 302 544 1196 2106 4088 -12.9 A i LS eee 
In foreign currency 90 205 390 «1.000 2.110 72.6 414 10.2 48.3, -6.3 
By bank: 
From the CRB’ - : 1 3 11 BS" (629 
From the Banco de 
la Nacion 11 BD) 56 100 196 63.6 94.4 -8.6 be ald OAS) 
From development banks L71 301 398. 1309 .2)652 543.8 9.5 15.0 26.6 -10.0 
From commercial banks 210 413 931 F694 (5-359 8.4 22.6 305 52 PET 
Credit from the non-banking 
sector® 174 308 544 1026 1741 -15.7 10.0 23 9.1  -24.6 
To the public sector® 79 122 202 415 778 -7.3 -3.9 -4.1 18.8 -16.7 
To the private sector 95 186 342 611 963; == 21:9 21.6 6.5 33. 1=30:0 
Total credit to the public and 
private sectors 790 1443 2902 5072 11679 -28.1 13.6 16.4 Ld 2:5 
By currency: 
In national currency 35 a 266 3.406 "7 7.60 “a = -9.1 12 
In foreign currency ne = 156. SYG75) ano 35 a = es 31.6 43 
By sector: 
To the public sector‘ 303 -&608 2974 1355 4518 “476 43 11.0 ™sToseeiniay 
To the private sector 487 95>. 1928. ~3°717 “7 *161 -6.3 19.4 19.4 11.5 -14.4 
Other accounts” -154 -413 -607 = -964—s -3: 3311 
Total net credit from 
the financial system’ 636 1030 2295 4108 8348 -40.0 0.7. 29.0 3.5 -9.7 
eccaatacea baie Set een nich i 


Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru (CRB). 

Exchange rates used (soles per dollar): 196 for 1978; 250 for 1979; 342 for 1980; 507 for 1981; 990 for 1982; 2 271 for 1983. 
Preliminary figures. “Includes the Central Reserve Bank, the Banco de la Nacién commercial banks and development banks. 
Excluding the “other accounts” entry. “Includes credit to the public sector minus deposits made by this sector. 

‘CRB: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. * Comprises insurance and finance companies, mutual benefit societies, co-operatives and the 
Corporacion Financiera de Desarrollo (COFIDE). * Mainly capital and reserves. ‘Includes the banking and non-banking systems. 
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PERU 
_ liquidated (the third out of four totally private banks in Lima); the Banco Internacional had to a ai 
aa i mee 5 nte 0 acquire 
the Banco Regional del Sur Medio y Callao (of Ica), and a special operation had to be performed in 
4 order to avoid the bankruptcy of the Banco Amazénico of Iquitos. For all these operations, the Central 
Ee Bank granted financial support totalling 155 billion soles during the first quarter. 


_b) Fiscal policy : 


j a As in the preceding year, in 1983 the reduction in size of the public deficit, as a share of the gross 
‘ domestic product, was one of the main objectives of the economic programme, but it was also the one 
__ which fared the worst. Although the goal, jointly designed with the International Monetary Fund, 
__was to attain a deficit equivalent to 3.8% of the gross domestic product, the result achieved at the end 
_ of the year was 12%: the highest proportion recorded in Peruvian fiscal history. Four years earlier, 
_- the deficit had been equivalent to only 1.5% of the gross domestic product. 

Three-fifths of the non-financial public sector deficit was financed with resources from the 
exterior (see table 27). However, although that proportion was less than that of the preceding year, 
when those resources financed three-fourths of the public deficit, it conceals a great increase in 
importance of long-term external financing, which came to be equivalent to 72% of the total deficit in 
1983, after having amounted to 52% in 1982 and 37% in 1981; in contrast, the flow of short-term 
external resources became negative in net terms. 

The contrast between 1983 and the preceding year was especially marked as regards the deficit 
financing of public enterprises. Whereas in 1982 they financed 46% of that deficit with short-term 
external funds, in 1983 there was a negative flow of these funds equivalent to 57% of the deficit (see 
table 27). Thus, the significance of domestic resources in the financing of the latter soared from 11% 
in 1982 to 72% in 1983. 

In the case of the central government, financing from the banking system and from the issue of 
bonds gained considerable importance. The former trebled in real terms and consisted predominantly 
of credit from the Banco de la Nacién with resources from the Central Reserve Bank. Financing 
through bonds, for its part, after being negative during the three preceding years, accounted for nearly 
one-fourth of domestic financing of the central government deficit in 1983. This was mainly due to 
the issue of Civil Reconstruction Bonds. These certificates in national currency for a fixed two-year 
term were established with the purpose of collecting funds for the reconstruction of areas affected by 
the climatic disasters,”° and their purchase was mandatory, as from May, by all natural persons whose 
income exceeded a certain minimum amount,?’ in the equivalent of 10% of that income. 

There are three main reasons why the public deficit was so much greater than expected. In the 
first place, the natural disasters caused a sharp fall in income, due both to the tax exemptions and 
facilities granted to the affected areas, and to a drop in revenue on account of the problems faced in 
those areas by the various economic activities. Likewise, those disasters brought about a great increase 
in expenditure (in order to meet the emergency and to cope with reconstruction), and caused losses in 
several public enterprises, especially Petropert and Electroperu. The total cost of all these factors was 
estimated at 1 000 billion soles, that/is to say, 32% of the public sector deficit and 3.9% of the gross 
domestic product. 

Secondly, the various economic hypotheses on the basis of which the national budget had been 
prepared were far removed from the actual results: thus, economic growth of nearly 3% was assumed, 
yet there was a fall amounting to -12%; inflation of 45% was envisaged but in practice it was 125%; it 
was estimated that the average exchange rate would reach 965 soles per dollar whereas actually it was 
1 629 soles; and it was calculated that the growth in export income would be 20%, whereas there was 
a drop of -8%. Thus, as regards the central government, income was 12% less than budgeted and 
expenditure was 30% bigger (see table 28). 

Finally, as from September the rate of increase in the prices of goods and services marketed by 
public enterprises diminished sharply and, in some cases, fell to zero, while central government 
expenditure expanded faster than before. 


26Of the total funds collected, 45% will be allocated to Piura and Tumbes, 30% to Puno and other drought areas, and the remainder to 


other disaster areas. 
27600, 000 soles, in May. 
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1980 

Deficit 

Financing 

1. Medium- and long-term 
external financing 
Disbursements 
Amortization payments 

. Shor-term external financing 

. Domestic financing 
Banking system 
Deposits frozen in CRB? 
Other financial intermediaries 


Wh 


1981 

Deficit 

Financing 

1. Medium- and long-term 
external financing 
Disbursements 
Amortization payments 

2. Short-term external financing 

3. Domestic financing 
Banking system 
Deposits frozen in CRB’? 
Other financial intermediaries 
Bonds‘ 
Other 
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Deficit 
Financing 
1. Medium- and long-term 
external financing 
Disbursements 
Amortization payments 
. Short-term external financing 
. Domestic financing 
Banking system 
Deposits frozen in CRB’ 
Other financial intermediaries 
Bonds‘ 
Other 
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Deficit 
Financing 
1. Medium- and long-term 
enternal financing 
Disbursements 
Amortization payments 
. Short-term external financing 
. Domestic financing 
Banking system 
Deposits frozen in CRB? 
Other financial intermediaries 
Bonds“ 
Other 


Wh 


Wh 


Table 27 


Balance at year-end 


(billions of soles) 


Percentage breakdown 


Central _—_ Public ae Central Public igre 
govern-__enter- able Total govern- _—enter- public Total 
ment _ prises pioneet pient: © prises to 
-141 -197 18 -320 
141 197 -18 320 100.0 100.0 -100.0 100.0 
15 92 - 107 10.6 46.7 - 33.4 
197 139 = 336 139.7 70.6 - 105.0 
-182 -47 - =229  -129.1 -23.9 : -71.6 
-5 4 - -1 -3.5 2.0 - -0.3 
131 101 -18_ 214 92.9 51.3 -100.0 66.9 
105 38 -13 130 74.5 1913 -72.2 40.6 
-13 -2 - -15 -9.2 -1.0 - -4.7 
2 14 - 16 1.4 71 - 5.0 
-9 4 - -5 -6.4 2.0 - -1.6 
46 47 -5 88 32.6 23.9 -27.8 279 
-415 -288 -3 -706 
415 288 3 706 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
133 123 6 262 32.0 42.7 200.0 Sia 
407 197 6 610 98.1 68.4 200.0 86.4 
-274 -74 - -348 -66.0 -25.7 - -49.3 
9 -61 - -52 22 -21.2 - -74 
273 226 3 496 65.8 78.5 -100.0 70.3 
308 43 -3 348 74.2 149 -100.0 49.3 
73 - - 73 17.6 . - 10.3 
18 25 - 43 4.3 8.7 - 6.1 
-14 3 - -11 -3.4 1.0 - -1.6 
-112 155 = 43 -27.0 53.8 - 6.1 
-550 -621 -7 -1178 
550 621 i 1178 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
340 265 9 614 61.8 42.7 128.6 52.1 
802 392 9 1 203 145.8 63.1 128.6 102.1 
462 127 - 589 84.0 20.4 . 50.0 
11 285 -9 287 2.0 45.9 -128.6 24.4 
199 71 Po 277 36.2 11.4 100.0 235 
341 -262 -9 70 62.0 -42.2 -128.6 5.9 
-14 : : -14 “25 . i 412 
-21 45 24 -3.8 7.2 - 2.0 
-14 -13 - -27 -2.5 -2.1 - -2.3 
-93 301 16 224 -16.8 48.5 228.6 19.1 
-2 316 -784 -33 -3 133 
2 316 784 33 3 133 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 545 664 60 2 269 66.7 84.7 181.8 72.4 
3 008 985 60 4 053 129.9 125.6 181.8 129.4 
1 463 321 - 1 784 63.2 40.9 - 57.0 
21 -444 1 -422 0.9 -56.6 3.0 -13.5 
750 564 -28 1 286 32.4 71.9 -84.8 41.1 
2 265 112 -17 2 360 97.8 14.3 -51.5 J33 
-1 367 - : -1 367 -59.0 = - -43.6 
5 26 - 31 0.2 3.3 . 1.0 
ly -6 166 7.4 -0.8 - ae 
-325 432 -11 96 -14.0 55u1 eee, 3.1 


Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru (CRB). 
“Includes social security, decentralized agencies, public welfare and municipalities. 
“Other than those of the banking system and the Corporacién Financiera de Desarrollo (COFIDE). 
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°CRB = Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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Unlike 1982, when the deficit of public enterprises surpassed that of the central government, in 


- 1983 the latter grew rapidly (doubling in real terms and rising from 4% to 9% of the gross domestic 


product) to represent three-fourths of the total public deficit. 

_ As regards fiscal income, it was estimated that in 1983 the tax burden would be reduced from 
18% (obtained in 1981, 1982) to 16.8%. In fact, however, it only amounted to 14.3%. Among the 
major causes for this drop were the lower economic activity and its depressive effect on the levels of 
production, sales and income and, therefore, on tax revenue; the serious liquidity problems 


confronted by enterprises throughout the year, which resulted in unusually high levels of evasion; the 


effects of the natural disasters; and the erosion of the tax base stemming froma significant transfer of 
legally constituted economic activities to the so-called informal sector of the economy. 

Among the various taxes, the only one whose yield did not decline in real terms was that on 
fuels (although even so the envisaged collection level was not attained). This was due to the fact that 
between February and September the price of 84-octane gasoline was maintained at the equivalent of 
US$ 1.10 per gallon. The great speed with which revenue from this tax has grown in recent years has 
caused it to increase from 11% of the government's tax revenue in 1981 to 20% in 1983. This 
dynamism was in contrast with the behaviour of real receipts on account of income tax,28 for these 
dropped by one-third and were one-fourth less than the budgeted amount. Thus, in 1983 they were 
equivalent to only 30% of those obtained three years earlier. 

In the field of foreign trade, there were also big reductions in receipts. Taxes on imports 
contracted 29% in real terms, mainly due to a drop in the level of purchases from the exterior, even 
though the surcharge of 15% on customs tariffs in effect in 1982 was replaced by a surcharge 
equivalent to 10% of the CIF value (with the result that the effective coefficient of customs receipts 
remained in 1983 at the same 20% level of the preceding year). Likewise, export taxes contracted in 
real terms for the third consecutive year, this time by 61%, so that they were equal to only one- 
seventh of those collected in 1980. This resulted from both a reduction in sales to the exterior and the 
elimination in July —when the process of their gradual quarterly reductions was concluded— of taxes 
on exports of minerals and petroleum. 

The public austerity programme caused a real contraction in government expenditure for the 
third time in a row, so that it stood at a level 14% below that attained in 1980. It was capital 
expenditure, however, which suffered the sharpest reductions, just as in 1982; in fact, it contracted 
20%, compared with a reduction of 2% in current expenditure. As a result, capital expenditure in 
1983 amounted to only 16% of total government expenditure, as against a budgeted 20%. The 
coefficient thus obtained was not only lower than its typical value in previous years (22 or 23%), but 
also stood even below the figure of 17% attained during the 1977-1978 economic crisis. 

There were various major reasons for this sudden fall in investment expenditure. Firstly, cuts in 
capital expenditure offered a much more rapid and expedite way of bringing the level of fiscal 
expenditure in line with the amount of resources available. Secondly, there was a delay in external 
credit disbursements, resulting from a delay in payment of the required national counterparts. 
Finally, the natural disasters caused considerable delays in the fulfilment of the time schedules for 
investment projects in the affected areas. Thus, investment expenditure of the central government 
dropped from 3.9% to 3% of the gross domestic product; for the public sector as a whole, the 
corresponding decline with respect to the gross domestic product was from 10.3% to 7.9%. The areas 
most affected by restrictions were irrigation, highways and rural development, in contrast with an 
increase in the share of resources intended for the energy and mining sector and, especially, for 
housing. In the first case, the main projects were those involving hydroelectric power stations 
(Restitucién, Carhuaquero), the regional electric system of Cuzco, the Mantaro-Pachachaca- 
Callahuanca transmission line, and the Tintaya mine and concentrating plant. As regards investment 
in housing, during 1983 more than 30 building programmes were implemented at the national level 
as part of the National Housing Plan, 1981-1985. .¥ 

In contrast with the evolution of the central government accounts, the deficit of public 
enterprises declined from 4.5% to 3% of the gross domestic product between 1982 and 1983, due to 
the improved situation in some of them. In the cases of Petroperi and Mineroperu, the high 


e 
28 The change in the legislation regarding income tax and wage tax was the most important event in the fieldof taxation during the year. 
It consisted of entirely separating the two taxes — instead of considering the latter as a partial payment on account of the former— and increasing 
the tax scale. The system in force in 1982, in turn, had been the result of a change introduced at the end of 1981. 
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Table 28 
PERU: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


nnn EEE 
A ‘centage 
Billions of soles Real growth rates vit te GDP 


1983 3 ; 
1981 1982 budge ie 1981 1982 19837 1981 1982 1983 
ete 


i 


A. Total income 1523 2493 4255 3732 -148 0.5 -29.1 17.9 18.0 14.3 
1.-Current income 1523 2485 4255 3732 -14.8 -0.8 -28.9 17.9 18.0 14.3 
a) Tax revenue 1382 2249 3863 3362 -163 = fly ee29'2 16.3 16.3 12.9 
Income tax 303 480 866 649 ~—--41.8 -3.7 —-36.0 3.6 2:5 2D 
Single income tax __ 232 369 634 435 -49.0 -3.3 -44.2 2 Ze esi 
Natural persons — 4l 34 we x 43.8 -49.6 a 0.5 0.2 a 
Legal persons 191 335 cis Fcip en Dak 6.6 =a 2.3 2.4 ot 
Wages tax 65 109 228 211 8.8 1.9 -8.3 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Other 6 2 4 + -25.0 ~-79.7 — -28.9 0.1 0.0 0.0 
Property tax 61 96 154 135 6.1 -4.3 -33.4 0.7 0.7 0.5 
Export taxes 116 119 76 98 -463 -37.6  -61.0 1.4 0.9 0.4 
Import taxes 320 475 826 714 2 -9.8 -288 3.8 3.4 27 
Production and : 
consumer taxes 630 9.20170) 4.25139 4011933 54 12 Sir, 224-7, 74 8.5 7.4 
Customs 186 348 601 445 16.5 13.7 —-39.4 22 ZS LZ 
Fuels 156 306 719 676 -2.2 19.2 4.6 1.8 php 2.6 
Other domestic 
taxes 288 516 819 812 -168 S92 ud 3.4 pal aya 
Other tax revenue 50 83 181 118 -6.5 0.9 -32.7 0.6 -0.6 0.5 
Less: credit documents’ -98  -174 -379 -286 -42.9 FQN AILE TT S42 Sgt Eee 
b) Non-tax revenue‘ 114 192 351 330 -3.0 24 . -18.6 1.3 1.4 1.3 
c) Own resources 
and transfers 27 44 41 41 36.4 0.9 = -55.9 0.3 0.3 0.2 
2. Capital income - 8 - - - - - - 0.1 - 
B. Total expenditure 1938 3043 4636 6048 -4.8 -4.5 =3.8 22.0) eee O 23.2 
1. Current expenditure 1504 2456 3719 5059 -4.6 -0.7 -2.4 i 17.8 19.4 
Remunerations a 545 819 1009 = oe -12.3 or 3.9 3.9 
Goods and services zs 69 155 153 x ‘ 5.0 0.5 0.6 
Transfer payments - 230 407 563 ks a 16.0 1.7 2:2 
Public institutions 72 104 164 219 -12.2 -0.2 0.8 0.8 
Local governments 17 20 20 43 -28.5 1.8 0.1 0.2 
Pensions hee 70 92 185 : i Fa Pe 2 0.5 0.7 
Other = 126 131 116 a8 25 = 504: and 0.9 0.4 
Interest 382 557 802 1376 19 -11.4 17.0 45 4.0 53 
Domestic debt 203 259 315 492 26.1 -22.4 -10.0 2.4 1.9 19 
External debt 179 298 487 884 -16.4 1.2 40.5 zit 22 3.4 
Defence and interior ax OS 1936. | 1958 BS J -12.1 6.2 7.6 7.5 
2. Capital expenditure 434 587 917 989 -5.7  -17.8  -20.2 Sd, 4.2 3.8 
Gross capital formation 351 440 619 619 12.4 -23.8 -33.4 4.1 32 2.4 
Transfer payments 81 136 291 357 -45.2 al 24.3 1.0 1.0 1.4 
Public enterprises 69 21 - 34 -46.6 9-81.55 = -23.3 0.8 0.2 0.1 
Development 
corporations - 101 266 303 - - 42.1 : 0.7 1.2 
Others 12 14 25 20» =-36.4 = =-29.1 -32.3 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Miscellaneous 2 nt a 13 ar peoes -44.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 
Savings on current account 
(A-B.1) 19 29 536-1327 = -90.9 = Je - 0.2 0.2 -5.1 
Economic deficit (A-B) -415 -550 -381 -2 316 67.8 -19.4 99.5 -4,9 -4.0 -8.9 
Source: Central Reserve Bank of Peru. 
“Preliminary figures. Mainly tax reimbursements for non-traditional exports, tax capitalization and tax payment promissory 
notes. “Mainly property income, fines and deductions from pensions. 
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devaluation rate considerably increased their export earnings, while at the same time their capital 


expenditure decreased. In addition, Petroperi’s earnings from domestic sales also increased, in spite 
of a lower turnover, due to the dynamic price policy.29 On the other hand, the situation of the ENCI and 
ECASA enterprises *° did not show significant variations, in spite of the price increases decreed: at the 


_end of 1983 the sales prices for ENCI covered 87% of its costs (against 72% in 1982) and those for 


ECASA covered 78% of costs (against 59% the year before). 

During the year, debates continued on the draft law regarding the role of the State as 
entrepreneur and its scope. These discussions have now been going on for five ordinary legislative 
sessions. The lack of a decision on this matter has been due, on the one hand, to the difficulty of 
arriving at a diagnosis of the real situation in the sector, and on the other, to the serious 
disagreements between the different political parties over its future reorganization, although there is 
consensus in relation to the origins of the problem (excessive initial indedtedness, price controls 
applied without concurrent measures, poor administrative and financial management, high financial 
costs, low international prices, etc.). At all events, the great importance of this discussion may be 
appreciated from the weight that public enterprises have in the national economy: three public 
enterprises (Petroperu, Centromin and Electroperu) account for 9% of the gross domestic product; 
three-fourths of total placements in the financial system are in State banks; the 50 main non-financial 
public enterprises employ 100 000 persons; public enterprises control two-thirds of exports and one- 
third of imports; and the 15 main public enterprises invoice 15% of total sales in the country. 


29 As mentioned above, between February and September the gasoline price remained at the equivalent of US$ 1.10 per gallon, and 
although in the last quarter its rate of increase dropped by half, this price showed a total growth of 150% during the year. The price of domestic 
kerosene increased 246% between the end of 1982 and the end of 1983, even though it was frozen in the last four months of the year. 

30 Public food importing and marketing enterprises. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


—_— 


—— 


oe 


During 1983, the gross domestic product grew by approximately 4%, which was one of the 

highest rates in the region. This increase was primarily due to the expansion in mining and 
construction — particularly residential construction— and, to a lesser degree, to the growth in crop- 
farming output for domestic consumption. Nevertheless, the economy continued to come under 
strong pressure, which was intensified by the effects of the adjustment programme instituted by the 
authorities in an attempt to lessen the fiscal and external imbalances. During the final quarter, these 
pressures culminated in a great deal of instability on the exchange market, which had an adverse 
effect on economic activity (see table 1 and figure 1). 

The country’s current difficulties are partly the result of the historical behaviour patterns of the 
Dominican economy and of the nature of its insertion in the international market. Between 1970 and 
1977 the national economy showed great dynamism (the average annual rate of growth of the product 
reached 8%), helped along by the high level of both public and private investment and by favourable 
conditions on the external market. From 1978 onwards, however, external sales turned in a mixed 
performance, while imports rose sharply until 1980, at which point the trade deficit was nearly four 
times higher than in 1977. Moreover, unlike previous periods, production activity responded less 
strongly to the increase in exports which occurred during 1979-1981. 

The worsening external imbalance made it necessary to resort to increased borrowing. This, in 
turn, exacerbated the current account deficit as a result of the larger interest payments it involved, 
particularly in the last few years with the rise in interest rates. In addition, delays began to occur in the 


reimbursement of foreign banks for drafts and letters of credit; besides increasing the cost of making 


purchases abroad, because of the interest charged to importers, this limited and ultimately prevented 
the opening of new lines of credit. 

In response to this situation, the Central Bank placed increasing restrictions on the sale of 
foreign exchange and reduced the types of imports and payments that could be made at the official 
exchange rate. This pushed up the demand for foreign exchange on the parallel market and raised its 
price, although the rate of increase was moderate until 1981. 

Meanwhile, the growth of private investment, which had been rapid until 1977 (13% 
annually), slowed to 2% in 1978 and 1980, and decreased in 1981 and 1982. In 1979, however, a 
significant upturn had been brought about by the reconstruction work undertaken to repair the 
damage caused by hurricane David and tropical storm Frederick. 

This downward trend in private-sector capital formation was not offset by public investment 
because the administration which took office in mid-1978 found it necessary to opt for expanding 
current expenditure instead. Wages were raised after a long period of stagnation, and the number of 
workers on State payrolls was increased in order to ease unemployment. The rise in public spending 
resulted in growing fiscal deficits, which were at first financed with external credit and later, when the 
inflow of such loans slowed, through domestic borrowing. 

The State’s lowered financial ability to intervene in the economy has had significant 
repercussions, in view of the important role it has played in the performance of the economy by 
creating physical infrastructure, offsetting the lack of private investment in some basic sectors, 
mitigating the effects of changes in external demand or prices, encouraging domestic activities, etc. 

The current government took office in mid-1982. Its immediate short-term policy was aimed at 
overcoming the critical situation which had arisen as a result of the growth in the external and fiscal 
deficits. Notwithstanding the austerity measures, which included the reduction of nominal wages in 
the public sector and a decrease in public investment, however, the current account deficit rose 10% 
that year and the budgetary deficit climbed 63% due to the sharp drop in income, particularly export 


earnings. 
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In the first nine months of 1983, economic performance was quite good despite the external - 
sector restrictions, as evidenced by the trends in some variables compared with the same period of 
1982. The gross domestic product grew 4% ! as a result of the development of construction, mining 
and agriculture; prices increased 5.5%, compared to 7.4% in 1982; the fiscal deficit was reduced by 
18%; and the deficit on the foreign trade in goods was slightly lower than during the same period of 
the preceding year. . 

In addition, the due dates of the external debt owed in respect of delays in the payment of drafts 
and letters of credit which had mounted up over the two preceding years were renegotiated and, in 
January, an agreement was signed with the International Monetary Fund under the extended facility 
which included a credit of US$ 419 million, as well as US$ 48 million in compensatory financing. The 
conditions of that agreement were satisfactorily met on the whole, despite the high political and 
social costs of the adjustment policy that had to be undertaken, which affected the levels of real 
income and demand in broad sectors of the population. 


Table 1 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market 
prices (millions of 1970 dollars) 3011 3147 3338 3474 3530 3660 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 5.31 5.43 5.56 5.69 5.83 5.96 


Per capita gross domestic product 
(1970 dollars) 567 580 601 611 606 615 


Growth rates 
B. Short-term economic indicators 
Gross domestic product 2.1 4.5 6.1 4.1 1.6 3.9 


Per capita gross domestic product -0.2 2:2 3.6 1.7 -0.7 1.6 
Gross income 19 44 8.1 4.6 -14 43 
Terms of trade (goods and services) -3.5 1.0 13.5 3.8 -22.2 3.6 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services -10.7 S731 12.0 19.0 -245 7.0 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services pw 28.6 29.3 -5.2 -15.6 2.4 
Consumer prices“ 
December-to-December 8.8 25.6 4.6 74 Kul 7.6 
Variation between annual averages Rk 9.2 16.8 re 7.6 Del 
Money 4.2 ob Re] -3.0 13.8 10.8 2 
Current income of government -6.8 16.5 28.9 4.5 -18.0 21.6 
Total expenditure of government 92 48.7 6.1 1.8 -4.8 16.1 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure of 
government 14.4 32.9 18.5 16.3 27.9 24.4 
Millions of dollars 

C. External sector 
Trade balance (goods and services) -326 -349 -647 -306 -393 -350 
Balance on current account -315 -360 -674 -416 -457 -454 
Balance on capital account 276 358 708 454 311 276 
Variation in net international reserves -4] 8 Ad 54 -160 -146 
Total external debt L309 5G 1B fo > ea tof Wf atalie iS Aen SE roe, 

Source: ECLAC, on de basis of official data. 

“Preliminary figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect. “Percentages. 


‘See Central Bank of the Dominican Republic, Informe de la economia dominicana, enero-septiembre de 1983 y perspectivas 
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Pen, ‘The relatively favourable situation during the first nine months of the year both in terms of 
economic activity and the smaller deficits underwent a change in the final quarter as a result of the 
mounting pressure on the exchange rate. Until September, the price of the dollar on the parallel 
market had increased slowly up to a level of 1.60 pesos by the end of that month, which was only 7% 
higher than its price in December 1982. Despite the increasing volume of imports paid for with 
foreign exchange bought on the parallel market, the agreements concluded between the monetary 
authorities and representatives of exchange houses and commercial banks were successful in 
obviating a rapid rise of the dollar. / 

By early October, however, the growing demand pressure on the price of foreign exchange 
could no longer be resisted. Therefore, as competition among the economic agents acting in the free 
exchange market escalated —primarily as a result of the reorganization of this market which was 
begun in 1982? the agreements which had maintained the exchange rate below its real value were 
broken, and the price jumped to 1.80 pesos and continued climbing until it reached nearly two 
Dominican pesos per dollar. 

In response to these circumstances, in mid-October the Central Bank suspended all transactions 
on the parallel market, prompting a flight of capital and great speculative activity, whose effects were 
compounded by the fact that finance capital had ceased to be placed in productive investments and 
was thus further pushing up the exchange rate. 

The monetary authorities attempted to ease the situation by intervening in the exchange 
market through the Reserve Bank and regulating the supply of foreign exchange in order to prevent 
sharp fluctuations in the exchange rate. In addition, business credit was restricted in order to decrease 
_the amount of resources that were feeding speculation. 

These measures were not successful in moderating the rise in the dollar's value, however. The 
monetary authorities suspended transactions on the exchange market once again in November for a 
week and prohibited the exchange houses from operating. They later ordered that foreign exchange 
could only be purchased from the commercial banks to pay for imports and established a US$ 5 000 
limit per person per year for travel or remittances abroad. Moreover, a portion of the foreign 
exchange obtained from traditional exports which was handed over to the producers for imports of 
capital goods and inputs was provided in national currency. When the exchange market was re- 
opened, the exchange rate declined, but only to a level which was still nearly 50% higher than the 
price at the end of September. 

The events of the final quarter slowed the pace of economic growth, for the increase in the 
exchange rate helped to make imported goods more expensive, thereby affecting manufacturing and 
business activity and raising domestic prices. The latter, which had increased by only 1% between 
December 1982 and September 1983, rose 7% during the last three months of the year. 

With respect to the balance of payments, even though the current account deficit was similar to 
that of the preceding year, the amortization of the debt, especially of short-term liabilities, caused the 
flow of net external financing to decrease by 11%. The net capital inflow was therefore insufficient to 
cover the deficit on the current account, forcing the authorities, as in 1982, to draw down 
international reserves, which were reduced by US$ 146 million. Finally, the fiscal deficit —which had 
been lower than during the preceding fiscal year until September— increased slightly and domestic 
credit had to be used to finance more than 60% of it. 

During 1983 the unemployment and underemployment situation continued to be serious, 
despite the fact that employment in absolute terms appears to have improved somewhat during the 
year thanks to the expansion of labour-intensive activities such as construction and agriculture. 
Nonetheless, the decline of nearly 5% in real wages, although at first it did no more than cause the 
virtual stagnation of per capita consumption, did more harm in the last quarter, when prices rose 
more rapidly. . ies a 

Although economic policy in 1983 was largely aimed at stabilizing and reorganizing the 
exchange market, measures designed to put the public finances on a sounder footing were also 
adopted. The most notable steps taken in this area were the establishment of a 6% levy on transfers 


2In late 1982 the monetary authorities began to allow commercial banks to operate on the open foreign exchange market. In May 1983, 
their role in the market increased as a result of the decision that only foreign currency acquired by companies from commercial banks could be 
taken into account for the purpose of income tax deductions. In addition, in August the Monetary Board ruled that exchange houses having a 
minimum of 300 000 Dominican pesos in subscribed and paid-up capital were to become exchange banks. 
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Figure 1 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
; and imports of industrial goods and changes in income tax provisions. In order to strengthen and 
; diversify external sales, exchange and fiscal incentives for non-traditional exports were increased, 
and credit concessions were used to spur the expansion of in-bond assembly industry in duty-free 
zones as a way of increasing employment and generating foreign exchange. Lastly, foreign 
_ Investment was encouraged by raising the percentage of profits which could be repatriated from 10% 
_ to 25% and expanding the opportunities for the reinvestment of profits. 


2. Trends in economic activity ——~ 


a) Total supply and demand 


Total supply increased 3.8% in response toa very similar rise in the gross domestic product and 
a somewhat smaller increase in the volume of imports of goods and services. This trend was a 
departure from the preceding year, when total supply had declined slightly due to a sharp drop in the 
volume of imports of goods and services (18%), which the small increase in the product (2%) was 
not able to offset (see table 2). 

On the demand side, all the indicators showed an improvement. The volume of exports of 
goods and services climbed 4%, after having fallen 6% in 1982. Domestic gross investment and fixed 
gross investment also grew by approximately 4%, only partially making up for the decreases 
registered in 1981 and 1982. 

; The upturn in investment was associated with the expansion of construction activity. The 
greater production activity was a factor in the moderate increase in private consumption as well. On 
the other hand, general government consumption expenditure showed a much smaller rise, in real 
terms, than in 1981 and 1982. 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


The gross domestic product, by kind of economic activity, showed a significant upturn in the 
goods-producing sectors, which increased 6.6% as a group, after having stagnated in 1982. While all 
goods-producing activities expanded, the greatest growth was in mining and construction (30% and 
15%, respectively), whereas agriculture increased 4% and manufacturing grew less than 2% (see 
table 3). 

Basic services expanded 1.5%, despite the recovery in the supply of electricity, which had 
declined during the preceding year because a number of plants were under repair. The increase in 
transport, storage and communications was also only slight. 

Commerce likewise displayed little momentum during the year, and the same was true of other 
services with the exception of real estate, which increased 5%, and the financial, insurance and 
business services sector, which maintained the dynamism it had shown over the past three years 
(4%). 

i) The agricultural sector. The agricultural product rose 4% in 1983 as a result of the 8% 
increase in crop-farming production for domestic consumption and the 5% expansion in livestock 
production, which more than made up for the 1% drop in export crops (see table 4). ; 

The Government continued to give its main support to agricultural production destined for 
domestic consumption. The support prices for maize and sorghum were raised midway through the 
year, credit was allocated through the Banco Agricola, and special support programmes were 
instituted for the production of certain crops, primarily maize, sorghum and rice. These measures 
fostered increases of 19% and 12% in the maize and rice crops, which made it possible to reduce 
imports of the former and to eliminate those of the latter. . 

The rest of the products for domestic consumption turned in a mixed performance. Bean 
production rose 4%, as compared to 12% during the preceding year, and the output of taro and 
plantains —staple foods— decreased 13% and 9%, respectively. 

Production for export, which had already begun to decline in 1982, decreased further. Of the 
four main products of this type, three showed decreases and the only increase was in coffee production 
(7%), which had already grown considerably in 1982. These increases brought production to slightly 
higher levels than those attained prior to the 1979 hurricane. 
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Table 2 . wre pal 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Millions of dollars Percentage Cioreth rages 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
a RE OSE Ei en i idee I eM OI 


Total supply 4073 4019 4173 121.3 119.9 113.8 6.3 1 ia 3.8 
Gross domestic product at 
market prices 3474 3530 3668 100.0 100.0 100.0 6.1 4.1 1.6 39 
Imports of goods and 
services” S99 489 505. 213 199 TS IS te eee 
Total demand _ 4073 4019 4173 121.3 119.9 113.8 6.3 18 = -1.3 3.8 
Domestic demand SS GOG F582 5718 106 107 P1080 10. Oe ee 


Gross domestic investment 757 716 746 19.1 255 20.3 7.0 -10.5 -5.3 4.1 
Gross fixed investment 724 662 688 166. 23.5 18.8 4.6 -7.8 -8.6 4.0 


Construction 463 a es 99 38 a ey 0.6 
Machinery 261 a ze 6.7 7 8 04 -19.8 
Public 158 as ae 5.2 Destcic oh phd -9.2 
Private 566 b. re ae ee at ok a 2. Ded. aan 
Changes in stocks 33 54 58 2.5 1.8 15 
Total consumption 2851 2866 29/72"""87.l 81.8 — 80.7 _aelide2 44 0.5, Ds) 
General government 324 348 395, 110 9.1 SG 235 pie 7A ES: 
Private 2 5327-23182 G19 75.9—~- Piaeke ed ah 9.8 4.1 -0.3 4.0 
Exports of goods and 
services” 465° 437 455-151 12S AB OS™ ee ey eee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis vf data supplied by the Central Bank or the Dominican Republic. 
“Preliminary figures. . °The figures for exports and imports of goods and services correspond to the balance-of-payments figures, which 


were converted to constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated by ECLAC. 


Table 3 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, 
BY KIND OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 


Gross domestic product” 3099 3148 3271 100.0 100.0 100.0 6.1 4.1 1.6 39 


Goods 1465 1458 1554 49.7. 47.5 47.7 2.9 3.9 (ARS 6.6 
Agriculture S81 O02 7 P62b oe ee. 8 IEG. SAG? 4.9 sS 3.6 3.8 
Mining 153 110 143 L7 4.8 44 -15.0 7.10 -28.1 299 
Manufacturing 502 3285372 AIS? ISOs 5.0 Zo 5.2 1.7 
Construction 22999 8218) 49249 3.5 7.7 7.6 RF 06 -49 145 
Basic services 336 = 3344 33.49 98 107. 10.7 4.4 5.9 on i 
Electricity, gas and water 61 56 58 1:3 Ly Vict jaa 2 8.9 -9.3 44 
Transport, storage and 
communications 275 288 291 8.5 8.8 8.9 2.8 D2, 4.7 1.0 
Other services 1289 1330. .1459 5 40:5 . 41.8 416 2107 +o S.J 2.3 
Commerce 416 431 438 27 13.4" 134 4.8 4.4 3.6 17, 
Ownership of dwellings 229) te? 27, 238 7.6 Pode mes) 6.5 04 -09 5.0 
Community, social and 
personal services 644°" 672683" * 20:2 “- 20.7°-290.9 “165 4.8 4.3 1.6 
Government services 345 362 3674" YL5"" 2108 0202 7 HIg8 val 4.8 ied 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 


“Preliminary figures. * At factor cost. As the individual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the former 
does not correspond exactly with the latter. “Includes financial institutions, insurance and real estate. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: INDICATORS OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


b 
1980 1981 1982 1983" Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983 


Index of agricultural pon 


production (1970 = 100) 143.8 152.6 160.0 165.9 kt 6.2 4.8 3.7 
Crop farming 131.3 139.6 1449 149.0 -1.4 6.3 3.8 2.8 
For export 122.3 130.8 132.7 131.8 -4.9 7.0 ies} -0.7 
For domestic consumption 146.6 1546 165.5 1781 4.1 ee 74 7.6 
Stock-raising 164.7. 174.5 185.4 194.3 7.5 6.0 6.2 4.8 
Production of main crops‘ 
For export 
Sugar cane 9056 10275 11805 11520 -12.1 13.) 14.9 -2.4 
Cocoa 28 Sy Bp, 33 -20.7 aleve 9.8 -5.8 
Coffee 120 110 127 136 -0.5 -8.8 15.8 Tel 
Tobacco 52 56 34 34 16.8 7A -38.8 -1.8 
For domestic consumption 
Rice 398 400 447 501 5.6 OF? 11.6 12.0 
Beans 52 DZ 59 61 3.6 7: 12.0 4.2 
Maize a5 46 63 46 5, -4.8 37.4 -26.5 19.1 
Plantains S680 1-25680. 1.213 1 101 -5.6 44.7 -3.4 -9.2 
Taro 48 50 56 49 15.4 5.9 2 -13.0 
Yuca 116 126 109 sg -2.9 8.5 -13.0 2.0 
Indicators of stock-raising 
production 
Slaughtering* 
Beef 49 55 60 63 11.3 11.6 8.5 6.3 
Pork 25 1 2 2 -24.5 -97.2 145.1 46.7 
Poultry 58 73 78 83 16.4 24.3 719 Sp) 
Milk production*® 431 444 452 463 5.4 29 1.9 24 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 
“Preliminary figures. >The growth rates correspond to the totals, and not to the rounded figures. 
“Thousands of tons. 4 Thousands of bunches. ©Thousands of litres. 


Sugar cane production dropped 2%. A reduction of 9% had been programmed due to the 
increase in stocks resulting from the excellent harvests of 1981 and 1982 and from external market 
conditions. However, the quota for sugar exports to the United States was raised. 

The tobacco yield was hurt by the reappearance of blue mould, and production dropped once 
again, but this time only by 2%, which was much less than in 1982 (39%). 

The decline in international cocoa prices which had begun in 1980 was a contributory factor in 
the producers’ neglect of the plantations and the damage done to output as a result. Despite the fact 
that prices began to recover, production fell 6%. 

As regards livestock production, pork output jumped 47%, though it still did not exceed the 
mark of 2 000 tons slaughtered annually. The restocking programme was continued, thanks to which 
pig stocks are being brought back to the level they had before they were hit by fever outbreaks in 1978 
and 1979. Nevertheless, it was not until 1983 that a greater domestic supply of maize and sorghum, 
which must be supplemented by imports, was made available for this programme. 

The 6% growth in cattle slaughtering was less than in previous years and reflected the 26% 
drop in beef exports to the United States. Milk production maintained the slow rate of growth seen in 
recent years —around 2% — which has made it necessary to import powdered milk. In order to deal 


3PDue to some countries non-fulfilment of their quotas, 50 000 tons of sugar were reassigned, 18 000 of which were allocated to the 


Dominican Republic. 
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with this situation, programmes were implemented to provide support for milk producers and to 
encourage forage production and storage. eae : Sei 

Agricultural policy continued to assign priority to production for domestic consumption, 
although because of the public sector's limited resources, credits from the Banco Agricola were kept to 
the same level as the preceding year. As part of the support policy for non-traditional exports (which 
include a large number of agricultural products), exporters were authorized to receive the total 
amount of foreign exchange earned from their sales abroad: quite different treatment from that 
applied to traditional exporters, who receive only a part of the value of their exports in foreign 
currency. 

ii) Mining. In keeping with the uneven performance of mining during recent years, in 1983 the 
gross domestic product generated by this activity climbed 30%, after having dropped by a similar 
amount in 1982 (see table 5). 

One factor in this recovery was ferronickel production, which rose from 14 000 tons to 54 000 
tons after production returned to normal levels in October 1982 thanks to the reopening of a 
ferronickel plant which had been closed for nine months. It should be noted that the recovery in the 
international price for this mineral is still not sufficient to cover this plant's operating costs. The 
industry has not been working at full capacity in recent years. 

Bauxite production has been stopped until 1986 because it has been rendered unprofitable by 
the sharp drop in international prices. For their part, gold and silver mining fell 8% and 40%, 
respectively, despite the fact that international prices improved in 1983. 

In 1983 the measure taken in 1971 declaring mineral reserves to be State property and 
prohibiting the private sector from undertaking exploration was revoked. 

ili) Manufacturing. The growth rate of manufacturing fell from 5% to less than 2% between 
1982 and 1983. The output of the large food processing industry went down slightly, as sugar mill 
production dropped off by 6% and the growth of the grain milling industry slowed. In contrast, rice- 
milling output rose 12% and coffee processing increased 7% (see table 6). 

Beverage production climbed 7%, primarily due to the higher beer output (16%), since rum 
production showed no major change. The output of the tobacco manufacturing industry, for its part, 
fell by 5%; this was apparently caused by a drop in domestic demand brought on by the increase in 
prices, which was in turn due to the higher taxes imposed on these products. 

Construction-related industries showed substantial dynamisn during the year. The production 
of reinforcing rods jumped 42%, cement output climbed 16% and that of paint rose 8%. Production 
dropped in the consumer durables manufacturing and assembly industries, however, which had 
difficulty in importing parts and raw materials. 

A variety of economic policy measures taken during the year had implications for 
manufacturing. Thus, while the ban on imports of a number of goods helped domestic production, 


Table 5 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 


nn 


Growth rates” 
1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of mining 
production‘ (1975=100) 100 135 144 103 134 = - 15.0 7.1 -28.2 30.0 


Production of the 
main minerals 


Bauxite® 772 510 405 152 = 2.6  -20.6 -625 : 
Ferronickel 71 43 50 14 54 -34.9 16.2 -71.2 2 hed, 
Gold 2 180 370 408 386 354 4.7 10.3 =D) -8.4 
Silver 89 1 623 2 034 2 198 14329) -28.7 2553 8.1 =39!5 
ae ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 
reliminary figures. The growth rates correspond ded fi : 3 i i ic 
ee a . an rates Teen Based on the production of bauxite, ferronickel, gold 
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_ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Growth 
1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 Lz srowth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983” 


Index of manufacturing 


production (1970 = 100) IG2.8- 2050) 210.8 20E eso ee nee J ey 
Foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco 136.9 Y8O:9 “1854 195-4" 19510 * 98.6 2.7 64  -0.2 
Foodstuffs 133.9 188.6 193.7 206.3 203.2 8.5 Hi 6.9 -1.0 
Beverages 149.0 158.1 162.4 169.3 180.8 5.4 Dey 4.3 6.8 
Tobacco 141.4 147.8 1518 1544 1464 161 27. iby -5.2 
Other manufacturing industries 239.5) '278.5:°9285.8' 300:0:..316.0.. -1.0 2.6 49 53 


Production of some major 


manufactures 

Raw sugar’? . 1 059 SEA 08 1175) A105 2-148 21.6 6.0 -6.0 
Refined sugar 77 102 114 110 = =104 Dae WTB LW 23:5 e G4 
Hulled coffee 51 60 52 63 68 =050) 213s 2122 TES) 
Beer“ ¥ 34 78 84 86 100 18.2 7.7 2.4 16.3 
Cigarettes 190 222 223 221 209 a) 3a 2.05 0.9 — -5.4 
Cement‘ 14 24 22 22 20; _ 14.3... -B3 Sn a) 
Wheat flour’ 2-650 3.346, 4, 198-3 994 37875 10:5 _ =44 — 24.9 23.() 


Other indicators 
Consumption of electricity 


by industry *® 430 719 758 673 7A 8.7 Soe EY 6.8 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 

“Preliminary figures. ’ Thousands of tons. “Millions of litres. ‘Millions of packets. 

*Millions of 42.5 kg sacks. Thousands of quintals. ®Millions of kWh. 


other measures such as the one laying down that many goods can only be imported by using dollars 
obtained on the parallel market made the inputs and intermediate goods for industry more expensive. 

The industrial development policy applied by the Government during 1983 tended to 
encourage the growth of the in-bond assembly industry in the duty-free zones. These enterprises 
were provided with financing through the established banks in the country; the Investment Fund for 
Economic Development (FIDE) approved credits for constructing industrial parks and for the 
industries set up in them; and, lastly, the creation of two new duty-free zones was authorized in the 
provinces of Azua and Barahona. By 1983 there were 88 companies in the duty-free zones of Santiago, 
San Pedro de Macoris and La Romana, providing around 19 000 jobs. These plants grew rapidly 
during the 1975-1979 period, but lagged somewhat as from 1980 and virtually stagnated in 1982. 

iv) Construction. The value added by construction was 15% higher in 1983, thus representing 
an excellent recovery from the drop of the year before. The increases in public investment in housing 
construction contributed to that upturn. The National Housing Institute (INVI) put into operation a 
plan for the construction of about 17 000 dwellings, of which 1 911 were completed in 1983, the great 
majority of them in the city of Santo Domingo. The private sector, through mortgage associations, 
also participated actively in housing construction, mainly to satisfy the demand of middle- and high- 
income sectors (see table 7). 

In addition, the public sector continued to urge forward the construction of infrastructure 
works. The major agricultural works were irrigation and drainage projects in the area served by the 
Valdesia Dam, and one of the canals was virtually completed. A total of 300 kilometres of highways 
were also constructed, including one joining Azta and Barahona, as were approximately 1 000 
kilometres of secondary roads. As part of the project to expand and improve the port of Haina, the 
docks on the east bank were completed. 
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3. The external sector — 


The balance-of-payments current account deficit remained as high in 1983 as it had been in the 
preceding year, i.e., approximately US$ 450 million, which was equivalent to 37% of the exports of 
goods and services. It should be noted, however, that in 1980 this deficit had reached US$ 670 million, 
which was equivalent to 53% of total exports. 

The persistence of this negative balance was due to the fact that interest payments on the 
external debt, which account for a quarter of export earnings, rose 18% during the year; in contrast, 
the trade deficit was reduced by 11%. : 

The net capital inflow has diminished by 60% over the last three years; in 1983 it dropped 11%, 
and US$ 146 million of the international reserves therefore had to be used to cover the imbalance on 
the current account. The reserves had already been drawn down by US$ 160 million in 1982. 

The drop in the prices of most agricultural exports and ferronickel was only just offset by the 
higher prices for cocoa, gold and silver, with the result that the unit value of exports rose less than 1% 
in 1983; even so, this was a considerable achievement after the sharp decline of the preceding year. 
Moreover, since the prices of imports decreased nearly 2%, the terms of trade improved by slightly 
over 2% and this helped to bring about the 3.7% growth in the purchasing power of exports which 
was registered in 1983 (see table 8). 

The high and persistent external deficit shook the stability of the exchange market, especially 
towards the end of the year. It should be remembered that the official exchange rate was set at one 
peso to the dollar in 1962 and that subsequently, in response to the placing of limitations on the sale 
of foreign exchange for travel abroad, a parallel market emerged on which the exchange rate was very 
close to the official level. In 1964, in an attempt to regulate the inflow of foreign exchange from 
exports, a law was passed making it mandatory to hand over to the Central Bank all foreign currency 
earned by any means. The outflow of foreign currency for imports, service payments, dividends, the 
amortization of loans, etc., also had to have the approval of the Central Bank. In 1967, restrictions 
were placed on imports, the bringing in of some luxury goods was prohibited and quotas were 
established for others. Later on, imports of the merchandise which had been banned were authorized, 
provided that foreign currency obtained outside the official market was used for this purpose: thus, 
the parallel market was not only acknowledged and tolerated, but its scope was also expanded. The 
free exchange rate in that year was 1.10 pesos to the dollar. 

Since that time, the exchange rate on the parallel market has risen to 1.60 pesos to the dollar 
(1983), which is very close to its real parity (adjusted for the variation in domestic prices, less 
imported inflation). Betwen 1972 and 1977, however, the two rates began to diverge, and in 1977 the 
free exchange rate reached the point where it was 18% below the real rate. This widening gap 
between the two exchange rates was possible so long as the Central Bank supplied foreign exchange 


Table 7 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: CONSTRUCTION INDICATORS 


OO OCcla——SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSmMmmmmmmMMsssefeseseF 


1975 1980 1981 1982 1983° Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Area constructed’ 
(thousands of m2) 1191 14179 857 968 a 4.9 -27.3 13.0 
Housing 878 879-604. 726. «7803.3 31.3 2020 74 


Production of some 
building materials 


Structural steel © 50 51 50 55 78 36.9 -2.0 10.0 41.8 
Cement 14 24 Ze 22 26 14.3 -8.3 mJ 18.2 
Paint 1 620 *) 2993-29952! aa AGO eG ee SR -0.5 8.0 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 

Preliminary figures. Building permits granted. “Thousands of tons. ‘Millions of 42.5 kg sacks. 


“Thousands of gallons. 
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*_ sceeeenenncaraeen 1978 1979 ——-1980 1981 1982. 1983" 
; A a cS et Nd RY hel 


ia are. Growth rates 
_ Exports of goods FOB 

Value -13.5 28.7 10.7 23.5 -35.4 2.0 
Volume -16.1 15.0 -23.2 <2 -10.3 12 
Unit value 5.2 11.8 44.2 a1 -27.9 a7 

Imports of goods FOB , 
Value 1.5 519 53.7 -4.5 -13.4 3.2 
Volume -6.3 19.5 8.7 -78 -15.3 49 
Unit value 8.4 10.4 22.9 3.6 2.2 -1.7 

Terms of trade (goods), FOB/CIF -4.5 1.3 19.2 44 -29.5 2.4 

Indexes (1970 = 100) 

Terms of trade (goods), FOB/CIF 85.5 86.6 103.2 107.7 76.0 778 

Purchasing power of exports of goods 140.8 163.9 150.0 LFT2 112.1 116.2 

Purchasing power of exports of goods 

and services 148.6 184.1 171.4 193.8 141.6 152.8 

a an 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 
“Preliminary figures. 


to pay for most transactions. In 1975, however, the supply of foreign exchange at the official price 
began to be restricted, and the volume of imports paid for with dollars from the parallel market 
increased. In 1978 the restrictions were tightened as the current account deficit grew, and the price of 
the dollar on the free market neared the real rate (see table 9). 

During 1983 the amount of imports paid for with foreign currency from the parallel market 
grew. Nevertheless, the price of the dollar rose scarcely 7% between December 1982 and September 
1983, due to the agreements in effect between the Central Bank and those offering foreign exchange 
on the free market. It seemed clear that the exchange rate could not be maintained at the agreed-upon 
level, however, and in October and November alone it climbed from 1.60 to 1.87 pesos per dollar 


(17%). 


a) Merchandise trade 


i) Exports. In 1983, exports of goods recovered slightly from the steep drop (35%) of the year 
before. The small upturn (2%) resulted from minimal improvements in both sales volume and prices 
(see table 10). 

Ferronickel exports grew by a factor of 3.4 in 1983, but even so they did not make a complete 
recovery from the heavy fall suffered the preceding year. Sugar exports, which account for one-third 
of total export income, were largely unchanged during the year, as was also true of gold and silver 
exports (21% of the total), whereas coffee exports declined 16%. Of the remaining exports, cocoa 
rose 5% and tobacco incréased only 2%, while molasses diminished 41% and no bauxite was 
exported. The noteworthy recovery of ferronickel exports was due to the fact that production 
conditions were brought back to normal with the resumption of operations in the plant which had 
been closed. In contrast, gold and silver exports showed no major variation during 1983, even though 
their average sale prices rose 11% and 46% respectively. Moreover, the mining of bauxite ceased and 
exports of this mineral were suspended as a result of the drop in its price on external markets. . 

Due to the reassignment of part of the United’States import quota for sugar, the volume of 
Dominican sugar exports grew 10%; nonetheless, since the average sale price decreased by a similar 
amount, the value of exports declined slightly. The reduction in coffee exports, for its part, resulted 
from a 4% drop in prices and a 12% decrease in the volume exported, the latter being due to a 
reduction of 146 000 60 -kilogramme bags in the quota assigned to the country by the International 
Coffee Organization. Furthermore, exports of roasted coffee, which had already dropped by one-third 
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Table 9 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: EVOLUTION OF THE EXCHANGE RATE 
_ ON THE PARALLEL MARKET 


Re ros ene ee eed 
. Pesos per dollar 


Parallel Par value” 
1970 Lel5 Sb 
1975 1.18 1.39 
1978... E25 1.50 
1980 1.26 1.51 
1981 1.28 1.47 
1982 = 1.46 1.49 
1983 1.60 155 
I 154 
I 15 sia 
Ill 1.59 
September 1.60 
October 1.75 
November 1.87 


Source: Central Bank of the Dominican Republic; International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 
“1970 exchange rate on the parallel market, extrapolated on the basis of the index of the ratio of domestic prices in the Dominican Republic and 
the United States. 


Table 10 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Percentage 
breakdown 


1981 1982 1983 1975 1980 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Millions of dollars Growth rates? 


Total 1 188 768 783 100.0 100.0 100.0 10.7 23.5 -35.4 2.0 

Main traditional exports 747. 477... 451. 78.7. 50.1 57.6 -80 549 -36.1 . -5.4 
Sugar 513 265 263 -62:8- 30.2. 33:6. 52.0) 769-483 -0.8 
Coffee 62 91 76 3.9 5.4 O71 63h 201 + 45:Oes is 
Cocoa 45 53 56 2.8 53 Flv 2-502 © 125 a 49 
Tobacco 66 at 22 3.8 3.6 2.8 -36.6 88.6 ~-67.3 1.8 
Furfural 26 22 22 1.9 > gl 2.9 -23.6 27 =b8i5 3.6 
Molasses 19 20 12 1.6 1.6 5 8.0 23.8 4.9  -40.5 
Bauxite 16 5 a 1.9 1.9 wie STL4 15a e666 


Main non-traditional 


exports 441. 298-4 332+ .q21,3 ANDi 424 ge 52 in BO 3.3 
Gold and silver 208 164 164 3.0. 27:0. 21.0.4 .10361, 289. Os edb 4 0.5 
Ferronickel 110 24 81.  1L4. 5. 105 ~. 104. 18.0 9:2 FB dey 235.3 
Other products 123 103 87 GS AZ 4 ee elickes eee 3.3. 16.2 boise 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 
Preliminary figures. The percentage breakdown and growth rates correspond to the actual rather than the rounded-off figures. 
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{ Zamygboq Os skeziadpuia &: gigirvisca w PREP EL epee 
: shes 4K goths et art) pbytt3 BOF 9 S36) Se Table 11 : 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: IMPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Ho s6u% ler aint ue oe © Percentage A 
: Millions of dollars selbiene Growth rates” 
eee 1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983* 1980 ° 1981 1982 19837 
“a ¥ 4 SS 
Total 1450 1256 1297° 100.0 100.0 100.0 38:7 -3.2 -13.4 3.3 
Consumer goods 326 248) = 311 49.1 226 «= 24.0 38.4 = -3.8 = -23.9 25.4 
_ Raw materials and 
-- intermediate goods 494, 829, 798 355 Ghap- 65. —43:50--2).5) ct 9 0 ky 
_ Petroleum and fuels 497 449 462 Os. 30.0: ShOy AZ” 108 —oeo7 Zz 
Other 397 380 SOO 20 OO ae ee aed. 5 -4.3  -11.6 
Capital goods 230 179 188... 17.3...16.1 .14.5- 64.1. -5.0. .-22.2 5.0 
SS 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 
¢ Preliminary figures. The percentage breakdown and growth rates correspond to the actual rather than the rounded-off 
figures. “Not including adjustments of coverage. 


in 1982, ceased almost entirely in 1983, mainly as a result of its loss of competitiveness against other 
suppliers of semi-roasted coffee to the Puerto Rican market. 

The rise in cocoa exports was linked to the higher price of this product (18%), while the 
increase in tobacco sales stemmed from the larger amount exported (12%). 

In 1983 an effort was made to further the policy of providing incentives for non-traditional 
exports, especially agro-industrial products, which had been in effect since late 1979.4 A total of 86 
crop-farming products were made entirely exempt from the requirement of surrendering foreign- 
currency export revenue to the Central Bank; until that time, approximately half of such earnings had 
to be handed over. Producers of containers for non-traditional exports were allowed to operate under 
the temporary importation system, and procedures were simplified so that exporters of non- 
traditional products could obtain the foreign exchange corresponding to them for the granting of Tax 
Allowance Certificates with a view to allowing them to benefit from other export incentives. 

With respect to traditional exports, in October gold, silver and doré were added to the list of 
products eligible for Exchange Allowance Certificates (CAC).° These certificates were eliminated in 
November when the Export Clearing Fund entered into operation. Through this Fund, exporters of 
raw sugar, molasses, green and semi-toasted coffee beans, cocoa beans, oil cake, cocoa butter and 
liquor, raw tobacco, gold and silver receive a sum in national currency equivalent to a percentage of 
the value of their exports FOB; that percentage is 20% for raw sugar and tobacco and 10% for the 
other products. The amount in national currency is calculated on the basis of the average exchange 
rate on the parallel market during the six-month period preceding the surrender date of the foreign 
exchange, taking total exports into account. 

ii) Imports. After having decreased approximately 17% in value and 22% in volume during 
the two-year period 1981-1982, there were small increases of slightly over 3 % in the value and nearly 
5% in the volume of imports of goods in 1983 (see table 11). 

In contrast with the significant increase in imports of consumer goods (25%), imports of raw 
material and intermediate goods decreased and those of capital goods rose only 5%. The rapid growth 
in imports of consumer goods was essentially due to the purchase of foodstuffs, and es pecially grain 
imports, which increased by nearly 70% and came to US$ 54 million. Milk and oilseed imports also 


rose substantially (50% and 25%. respectively). 


4This policy includes the exemption of temporary imports from duties and taxes, the granting of Tax Allowance Certificates (CAT), and 
total or partial exempti6n from the requirement of surrendering foreign exchange export earnings to the Central Bank. “s 

5 The Exchange Allowance Certificates were created in November 1982 with the object of supplying the exporters of major traditional 
export products with the foreign exchange they needed to acquire capital goods and imported inputs. These certificates could be exchanged for 
foreign currency, and were issued for the equivalent of 10% to 20% of the FOB export value, depending on the product. 
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The decrease in imports of intermediate goods and raw materials is attributable to products * 
other than oil and fuels, since purchases of the latter rose slightly in 1983. Under the heading of oil 
and fuels, which accounts for over one-third of total imports, the volume of purchases of crude and 
reconstituted petroleum (which make up three-fourths of this category) climbed 20%. That growth is ~ 
explained by the reopening of the ferronickel plant, whose oil purchases trebled; in contrast, the 
volume imported by the Dominican Oil Refinery, which accounts for 84% of external crude oil 
purchases, only increased 4%. 

Growth in capital goods imports reflected the slight upturn in investment. Imports of 
machinery and electrical materials and equipment were 3% higher whereas those of transport 
equipment, including private automobiles, fell almost 25 %; this coincided with the rise in the 
exchange rate on the open foreign exchange market, which made such imports more expensive. 

With the exception of petroleum and petroleum products, imports of intermediate goods went 
down for the third year running. A large part of these goods, which had previously been imported 
using foreign exchange at-the official rate, were transferred to the free market category and, with that 
change, their prices rose. This fact, in combination with the slow growth of economic activity, partly 
accounts for the steep decline of these imports. 

The policy of containing imports initiated several years before continued to be applied strictly 
during 1983. The ban on imports of a long list of articles was maintained, and in September other 
goods were added to that list. Nevertheless, in November the ban on automobile imports was 
temporarily lifted, subject to the following conditions: purchases had to be paid for with the 
importers’ foreign-currency holdings in foreign banks, import duties had to be paid before 
31 December, and total imports were not to exceed US$ 25 million. 

In addition, the list of goods for which the Central Bank would not supply foreign exchange 
continued to be expanded. Pursuant to the agreement with the International Monetary Fund, US$ 40 
million corresponding to payment for imports was transferred to the parallel market, and a further 
US$ 15 million was transferred in each of the three remaining quarters. 

Lastly, the 10% value added tax on imports which had been established late in the preceding 
year was replaced by a 6% tax on imports of manufactures. Furthermore, it was stipulated that in the 
case of merchandise paid for with foreign exchange from the parallel market, tax would be calculated 
on the basis of th exchange rate at which the foreign exchange had been bought rather than the 
official rate, as had traditionally been done. 


b) Real services and factor payments 


The tourism surplus climbed from US$ 180 million in 1982 to US$ 250 million in 1983, since 
the outflow in respect of travel abroad fell 12%. The higher price of the dollar on the parallel market 
and the deterioration of income as a result of the recession have caused the number of trips abroad and 
the amount spent on such travel to decrease gradually since 1981 (see table 12). 

Furthermore, there was an increase of approximately 10% in the number of travellers arriving 
by air from the United States, which is the country of origin of roughly 75 % of foreign visitors; these 
travellers also spend more than the other tourists. Visits by Dominicans residing abroad also rose 
(6%), although the rate of increase was slightly less than in the preceding year and substantially 
lower than in 1981 (35%). On the other hand, the number of tourists arriving by cruise ship 
continued to decline (33%); however, the amount spent by these travellers while in the country is 
estimated at under US$ 20 per day, and the drop in the number of such visitors therefore onl 
represented a decrease of slightly less than US$ 1 million in income from tourism. ‘ 

rf The construction of six hotels was completed and another was expanded during the year, thus 
raising hotel capacity by 716 rooms. Of this, 72% is located in Puerto Plata, 24% in San Pedro de 
Macoris and only 4% in the capital city. 

Net factor payments climbed 18% as a result of an increase of similar proportions in interest 
Pe ean ee debt, which amounted to US$ 304 million, or a quarter of total exports of 

Finally, private transfer payments, which are mainly made up of remittances sent by 


Dominicz idi : . ; ; 
ineeee residing abroad, increased slightly during the year, reaching a total of nearly US$ 200 
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transfer paym A dae ig AAD Tyg Qh TA 5 Eo D885 IB 78> 

| account 181 276 35. 708 454 311 276 

transfer payments 4 4 29 £; 10 15 20 

es 219 175 160 423 231 262 505 
71 64 17 93 80 -1 35 


147 111 143 330 151 264 470 
103 133 165 268 226 290 562 


cial sector 
- Loans disbursed 128 158 314 305 286 393 723 


Amortization payments -24 -25 -142 -37 -60 -103 -161 

Commercial banks‘ ail 5 | Fi 2 ey) et s 

__ Loans disbursed : - = 8 Z 2 ’ 1 

Amortization payments ; -1 -1 -1 - -7 -1 -1 

~ Other sectors®  ~ 46 -21 -29 62 -68 2, -92 

Loans disbursed 105 _— 56 DP) 163 29 26 tS) 

_ Amortization payments -60 -77 -82 -101 -97 -51 -107 

_ Short-term capital -24 29 241 250 198 34 -255 

Official sector -17 40 101 88 9 162 -97 

- Commercial banks Di 19 -16 92 193 -45 -271 

Other sectors -16 -30 156 71 -4 -83 ile 

; Errors and omissions -17 69 -73 30 15 -1 6 

_ Global balance 49 -39 -2 34 38 -146 -178 
_ Total variation in reserves 

_ (- sign indicates an increase) -50 41 -8 -44 -54 160 146 

Monetary gold -1 - - -5 -5 16 12 

_ Special Drawing Rights 1 - -3 9 -2 1 - 

IMF reserve position - - = - : - -8 

_ Foreign exchange assets -57 26 -81 27 -21 95 -34 

Other assets -12 12 - - . - - 

Use made of IMF credit i 3 Wi -76 -25 48 176 

Source: 1977-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook (March 1984, magnetic tape); 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of 

official data. 
“Preliminary figures. > Real services also include other official and private transactions, but not factor services. “In addition to 
loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. “The global 


balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in reserves (of 
opposite sign) and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights and variations 


due to revaluation. 
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c) The current account position and its financing : 

The 1983 current account deficit was US$ 454 million, an amount similar to that of the 
preceding year. It was equivalent to 37% of exports of goods and services and 5% of the gross 
domestic product (in 1982, these figures were 40% and 6%, respectively). 

Net capital inflow has dwindled rapidly since 1980. In 1983, this revenue totalled only US$ 276 
million, which was 11% less than the year before. The net inflow of long-term capital nearly doubled, 
reaching its highest level in the last five years, but in contrast, there was a net outflow of short-term 
capital of US$ 255 million, mainly attributable to commercial banks (US$ 271 million) and, to a 
lesser extent, to the public sector (US$ 97 million) (see table 12). 

The flow of external credit to the public sector rose substantially during the year (84%), 
increasing much more than amortization payments, so that the net flow was nearly double the 1982 
level. 
The smaller net inflow of capital in 1983 was once again not enough to cover the current 
account deficit, thus forcing the authorities to draw down international reserves for the second year in 
a row —this time, by US$ 146 million. This involved a US$ 12 million reduction in the gold reserves 
and the use of an International Monetary Fund loan for US$ 176 million. However, foreign exchange 
holdings climbed US$ 34 million and reserves in the International Monetary Fund grew by US$ 8 
million. 


d) External indebtedness 


During 1983 the total external debt increased by 32% to a year-end figure of US$ 2 570 million, 
which was two-thirds more than it had been at the end of the preceding decade. The expansion of the 
debt was due largely to the substantial disbursement of long-term external credit to the public sector, 
which was 90% greater than in 1982. This brought the external public debt to US$ 2 230 million in 
December, or 87% of the total debt. In contrast, the private debt was reduced during the year. The 
total debt with a term of over one year rose by 40%, while short-term credit decreased by 16% (see 
table 13). 


Table 13 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 
1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Millions of dollars 
Total external debt 


Balance 1 309 1 565 1 839 1 837 1 944 2572 
Medium- and long-term 1 133 1 425 1 569 1 605 1 780 2 434 
Short-term 176 140 270 232 164 138 

Disbursements 461 831 846 607 529 927 

Service 358 738 758 914 680 603 

Amortization payments 242 375 3/2 609 422 299 

Interest payments” 116 163 186 305 258 304 

External public debt 

Balance 877 1 085 Le3. 1 408 1 554 2 230 

Disbursements 384 675 607 LZ 472 894 

Service 168 534 432 BMS. 421 = 
Amortization payments 129 467 335 461 326 218 
Interest payments 59 67 SF 118 95 

Percentages 

Total external debt ratios 

External debt/gross domestic product Qh 28.5 27.8 25.4 24.7 29.4 

Service/exports of goods and services 43.2 65.0 59.6 60.5 59.5 49.3 

Service/disbursements Wile 88.8 89.6 150.6 128.5 65.0 

Service/gross domestic product 7.6 13.4 11.4 12.6 8.6 69 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 

Preliminary figures. *Corresponds to the “interest paid” item of the balance-of-payments current account. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1978 eMISTS 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Variation December to December 
Consumer price index 8.8 25.6 4.6 i ona mt 7.6 
Food 11.2 32.6 -4.3 a1 = oe at 
Variation between annual averages 
Consumer price index 7.1 9.2 16.8 7.5 7.6 5.1 
_ Food 9.2 10.9 15.4 0.4 7.9 4.6° 
cea i ll si a le tlie at Bille te tnd te Banta Ss Letina 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 
“November-to-November variation. Variation January-November with respect to the same period of the preceding year. 


The considerable inflow of long-term external capital was linked to the partial renegotiation of 
the debt. The 11% decrease in the amount of debt service and the sharp rise in disbursements (75%) 
meant that there was a surplus of over US$ 300 million, and this eased the pressure on the balance of 
payments. In 1981 and 1982, amortization and interest payments had exceeded loan disbursements. 

Although the ratio between the external debt and the gross domestic product rose from 25% in 
1982 to nearly 30% in 1983, the extension of its due dates brought down the ratio between the debt 
service and total exports from approximately 60% to 50%. 

As regards medium- and long-term external financing for the public sector, 53% was obtained 
through debt renegotiation, 23% came from the International Monetary Fund and about 13% was 
supplied by credits from the Agency for International Development (US$ 22 million), the Inter- 
American Development Bank (US$ 44 million), the Banco Exterior de Espafia (US$ 27 million) and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation (US$ 18 million). 

Early in the year, an Extended Facility agreement was signed with the International Monetary 
Fund for US$ 419 million over a three-year term, as well as another agreement for US$ 48 million in 
compensatory financing. These credits, plus the liabilities already pending, brought total 
conmmitments to the Fund to nearly US$ 250 million. 

In September 1983, renegotiations were completed with the private banking system in respect 
of US$ 565 million of the external debt which was to fall due in 1983. Short-term liabilities accounted 
for 82% of the rescheduled debt and nearly two-thirds of the renegotiated amount was to be used to 
make good the Central Bank’s delays in reimbursing foreign banks for letters of credit and drafts 
issued to pay for imports. The debt renegotiation was for a six-year term, with a two-year grace 
period, at an interest rate of 2 1/4 points over LIBOR or 2 1/8 points over the prime rate, plus a once- 
only commission of 1 1/4%. 


4. Prices, wages and employment 


In 1983 the variation in the nation’s consumer price index on the basis of annual averages was 5%, 
which was less than the year before (8%). When figured on a December-to-December basis, the 
variation rose to 7.6% due to the steeper increases occurring in the fourth quarter (see table 14). 

In the period up to the end of September, prices rose at a rate of 0.1% per month, and they 
actually declined during four of those nine months; during the last three months of 1983, however, 
they rose at a pace of 2.2% per month. This acceleration stemmed from the higher exchange rate on 
the free foreign exchange market, which had a decisive effect on the costs and prices of manufactured 
‘este a result of the good supply of the main agricultural products which was available for 
domestic consumption, food prices rose less than did those of other products. The price index for 
clothing increased more rapidly, especially towards the end of the year. Housing rents, however, rose 
less than 2% in 1983 whereas they had increased 5% in 1982. The price of a gallon of gasoline 
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dropped 27 centavos in April (11%) and urban transport fares decreased 5 centavos (33%), thus 
helping to slow the increase in prices. 7 1GSS MACHA ’ 

Minimum wages have remained unchanged since mid-1974. In real terms, they slipped 5% in 
1983, and real wages have declined 22% since 1973 (see table 15). a aie a 

The public sector’s employment and wage policy was made more flexible in 1983. The staff was 
expanded slightly, and wage increases were granted to civil servants working in the judiciary branch 
and in the departments of income tax, internal revenue and the Customs. 

Additionally, in order to promote greater use of manpower in private companies, a law was 
passed authorizing a deduction of 100 pesos per month from companies’ taxable income for each new 
job created. 

The problems of unemployment and underemployment continued to be serious. According toa 
survey taken in February 1983, the unemployment rate in the city of Santo Domingo was 21.4% of 
the economically active population, which was a slight increase over the 20.7 % level recorded in June 
1980. In absolute terms, the number of unemployed in the capital city amounted to 107 200 workers in 
1983, or 21 000 people more than in 1980. 


5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


a) Monetary policy 


In 1983, as in the previous year, monetary and financial policies were primarily directed 
towards halting the drop in international reserves and reducing the fiscal deficit. During the final 
months of the year, however, attention shifted to the adoption of measures for lessening the 
pronounced imbalances in the exchange market. 

Thus, the list of prohibited imports continued to be expanded, stiff restrictions were placed on 
the kinds of products that could be imported using dollars bought at the official exchange rate, and a 
limit of US$5 000 per person per year was set for the sale of foreign exchange for travel or 
remittances abroad. As a result of the transfer of imported goods to the parallel foreign exchange 
market which has been carried out in recent years, in 1983 nearly 60% of imports were paid for with 
foreign exchange bought at the free rate. In order to increase supply, the authorities gave more and 
more exporters of non-traditional goods the chance to receive the value of their sales abroad, either 
totally or partially, in foreign currency. 

The basic objectives of the exchange measures were to reorganize the market, to stop the rise of 
the dollar, and to prevent speculation and the flight of capital. Some of the most important measures 
were the conversion of the exchange houses into exchange banks; the role assumed by the Reserve 
Bank in the parallel market in order to regulate the supply and demand of foreign exchange; and the 
extension of exchange concessions to commercial banks, which began to operate in the open foreign 
exchange market as from 1982. 


Table 15 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: EVOLUTION OF WAGES 


eS 
1980 1981 1982 1983 
ES ee ie SEY est Pee ie 


Indexes (1978 = 100) 
Wages and salaries* 
Nominal 125.0 125.0 125.0 125.0 
Real 98.1 91.2 84.7 80.6 


Growth rates 
Wages and salaries* 


Nominal lig | : 
Real -4.8 -7.0 -7.1 -48 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Average minimum wages. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
te , ' - Table 16 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: MONETARY BALANCE 
Oe ae ene a ae ee ne ee ee ees 
at End-year balance 


(millions of pesos) Growth rates 


1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 1983" 
_ Money 660 731 781 3 —ao8 10.8 6.8 
_ Currency outside banks 324 358 415 0.7 17.8 10.5 15.9 
_ Demand deposits 336 373 366 -6.1 10.2 11.0 -19 
_- Factors of expansion 2 016 2 283 2 927 12.8 11.8 13.2 28.2 
Net international reserves -303 -490 -308 
Domestic credit 2319 2-793 3 235 19.8 18.1 19.6 16.7 
Government (net) 845 1 093 L377 24.4 53.6 29.3 26.0 
Agricultural Bank and local 
government 265 273 291 36.4 10.4 3.0 6.6 
Private sector 1 158 1 262 1 363 17.8 -0.7 9.0 8.0 
Other 51 145 204 -74.2 aotiD 184.3 40.7 
Factors of absorption 1 356 1 552 2 146 22.3 10.8 14.5 38.3 
Quasi-money (savings and 
time deposits) 677 804 895 7.0 13.8 18.8 11.3 
Long-term foreign borrowing 356 501 975 72.5 29.0 40.7 94.6 
Other items (net) 323 247 276 259) -8.5 -23.5 ti 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic. 
“Preliminary figures. 


The persistence of the balance-of-payments current account deficit and the diminishing flow of 
capital were once again the main limitations on the money supply. Net international reserves 
declined steadily until November, and by the end of that month they registered a negative balance of 
over US$ 570 million. When the year had almost come to an end the deficit was reduced to US$ 308 
million, however, thanks to the renegotiation of the external debt. 

In view of the lack of external resources to finance public-sector activity, the authorities 
resorted, as in previous years, to borrowing from the banks, and this form of indebtedness climbed 
22%. Domestic credit expanded 17%, and about 80% of this increase in credit went to the public 
sector. It is noteworthy that, during the period 1977-1983, the average annual increase in credit to the 
Government (26%) exceeded that received by the private sector (8%). As a result, the latter sector's 
share of total credit fell from 65% in 1977 to 42% in 1983 (see table 16). 

The money supply grew only 7% during the year; this was 4% less than in 1982 (11%), and 
also four points less than the increase in the gross domestic product at current values. The amount of 
currency outside banks climbed 16% whereas demand deposits dwindled by 2%, the drop being 
particularly noticeable in December. 

Savings and time deposits grew by 11%, which was less than in 1981 and 1982 (19% and 14%, 
respectively). In contrast, long-term foreign borrowing —which had increased scarcely 3% up to 
November— nearly doubled as a result of the renegotiation of the debt. 


b) Fiscal policy 

In observance of the agreement signed with the International Monetary Fund, a strict policy 
restraining government spending was followed during the year. Together with the expansion of tax 
revenue, this was aimed at reducing the fiscal deficit, arid this purpose was achieved. Even though the 
1983 deficit was slightly higher than that of the preceding year, in relation to the gross domestic 
product it fell to 3.4% compared with the 1982 figure of 3.7%. . 

The situation worsened in the final quarter of 1983 because the growth rate of income slowed. 
The rate of current saving became slightly negative, and the fiscal deficit jumped from 144 million 
pesos in September to 293 million pesos in December (see table 17). 
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Despite the events of the fourth quarter, however, budgetary operations showed certain 
favourable changes during the year; the decrease in the tax burden that had been occurring for several 
years was halted and it even grew slightly, from 8.6% in 1982 to 9.1% in 1983. ° Thanks to this, the 
fiscal deficit stayed at a level similar to that of the preceding year even though total expenditures rose 
16%. . ~~ Yates 
Tax revenue climbed 18% after having fallen 10% during the previous fiscal year. Tax receipts 
from foreign trade were up 31%, in contrast to the 32% decrease seen the year before. The main 
factor in that increase was the creation in late 1982 of a 10% tax on the value of imports, which caused 
the ratio between import duties and the value of imported goods —excluding petroleum and 
petroleum products— to move up from 22% in 1982 to 28% in 1983. It should also be noted that in 
November changes were made in the way of calculating ad valorem taxes on merchandise paid for 
with dollars acquired on the parallel market. From that date onward, these taxes were levied on the 


Table 17 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 


en ) oT eee 2) Se ee 
Millions of pesos Growth rates 


1980 1981 1982 19837 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


1. Current income 869 908 745 906 28.9 4.5 -18.0 21.6 
Tax revenue 714 749 676 798 14.6 49 -9.7 18.0 
Direct 204 210 206 224 ark 29 -1.9 8.7 
Indirect 189 238 253 296 13.9 25.9 6.3 17.0 
On foreign trade 287 272 185 243 4.0 a> ene FY 31.4 
Other 34 ya 32 35 13.5 447 10.3 9.4 
Non-tax revenue 1D 159 69 108 203.9 2.6 -56.6 56.5 
2. Current expenditure 729 776 792 9O9LAS AE.3. 6.5 2a 14.8 
Wages and salaries 376 404 430 450 20.5 Pe 64 4.7 
Other expenditures 353 372 362 459 4.7 5.4 -2.7 26.8 
3. Current saving (1 - 2) 140 132 -47 -3 460.0 -5.7 
4. Capital expenditure 337 309 241 290 -5.3 8.3 =22.0-5 20-9 
Real investment 128 121 98 109 32.0 ee ens XU, 11.2 
Debt amortization payments 13 17 tt 52  _ -48.0 30.8 158.8 18.2 
Capital transfers 193 160 83 108 16.3 -17.1 = -48.1 30.1 
Other capital expenditure 3 11 16 21 OOM 45.5 315 
5. Total expenditure (2 + 4) 1066 1085 1033 1199 6.1 1.8 48 16.1 
6. Fiscal deficit (1 - 5) -197 -177 -288 -293 
7. Financing of deficit 197 Aaa 288 295 
Domestic financing 93 101 194 196 
External financing 104 76 94 oF 
Percentages ratios 
Current saving/capital expenditure 41.5 42.7 
Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 18.5 16.3 21 24.4 
Tax revenue/GDP 10.8 10.4 18.6 oN 
Total expenditure/GDP 16.1 15.0 13-1 13.7 
Fiscal deficit/GDP 3.0 23) aT 3.4 
Domestic financing/deficit 47.2 Svat 67.4 66.9 
External financing/deficit 52.8 42.9 32.6 5301 


————_----————————— 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data supplied by the Ministry of Finance and the Central Bank of the Dominican Republic, Department of 
Economic Studies. ' : 

“Preliminary figures. 


‘The ratio between tax revenue and the gross domestic product had dropped from 15.3% in 1971 to 10.8% in 1980, 
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. value as calculated in terms of the parallel exchange rate rather than the official rate, as they had been 
before. This expanded the tax base considerably, since the price of foreign exchange on the open 
_ market was more than double the official exchange rate. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


_ The collection of indirect taxes rose 17%. The differentials between the import and domestic 


4 Prices for imported crude oil, gasoline and fuel oil grew by 27% despite the fact that the price of 


gasoline was reduced by 17 centavos per gallon. The prices of crude oil and fuel oil, for their part, held 
steady, and the volume of sales rose. This fiscal revenue, which represents 16% of tax receipts, would 


_be eliminated if crude oil imports were paid for with dollars from the parallel market rather than 


dollars granted at the official exchange rate, as is currently the practice. a 

Taxes on the production of cigarettes and alcoholic beverages, which account for 44% of 
indirect taxes, increased 12% in total. The mid-year increase in the tax on cigarettes raised the income 
from that source 23%, whereas revenue from alcoholic beverages increased only 8%. 

In addition, direct taxes expanded 9% due to the increased income tax receipts which resulted 
from the rise in the rates applied to dividends and income from professional activities. 

Finally, non-tax revenue made a comeback from the sharp drop suffered the preceding year, 
thanks to the increased revenue produced by the State mining company Rosario Dominicana which 
extracts gold and silver, whose prices rose on the international market. 

Central government spending, which had shrunk in 1982, picked up again in 1983. The 15% 
rise in current expenditure was due to the increase in interest payments on the debt (from 62 million 
pesos to 99 million pesos) and to the 21% increase in current transfers. Wages, however, rose only 
5%. For its part, capital expenditure was up 20%, thus breaking with the negative trend which had 
_ptevailed since 1979. Of the 50 million peso increase, 51% corresponded to capital trasnfers to 
independent agencies, 22% to real government investment and 8% to the amortization of the debt. 

A number of changes were made in income tax regulations during the year, and in order to 
encourage companies to recruit more employees, they were allowed to deduct 100 pesos per month 
from their taxable income for each new job they created. Moreover, attempts were made to give the 
municipalities greater economic autonomy by providing them with 20% of the fiscal income from 
income taxes. The most outstanding and controversial step, however, was the establishment of a tax 
on transfers and imports of manufactured goods. This is a value added tax with a limited scope, 
inasmuch as it is not levied on either the production and importation of basic consumer goods, 
including medicines and agricultural inputs, or on imports made by companies in the duty-free zones 
or by public bodies. Cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, soft drinks and matches are also exempt from it. 
The 6% level of the new tax is quite low, and though it is not designed to replace the general sales tax, 
it does take the place of the 10% tax on imports. 
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1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


a 


The evolution of the economy of Uruguay in 1983 was characterized by an accentuation of the 
economic crisis, accompanied however by a relatively successful process of external and fiscal 
adjustment (see table 1 and figure 1). 

Thus, the gross domestic product contracted for the second year running in what has been the 
worst recession in recent decades. Because of its contraction by almost 5%, global production in 1983 
fell to a level 14% below that of two years earlier. In so far as gross domestic income was concerned, 
its decline (-8%) was even sharper, as the country’s terms of trade suffered a considerable setback in 
1983, aggravating the decline which had already taken place in this respect in the three preceding 
years. The drop in the product was less severe, however, than in 1982 because agriculture achieved a 
fairly marked expansion, and both manufacturing and the services sector experienced considerably 
lower contractions than in that year. The results in the spheres of agriculture and industry reflected to 
a considerable degree the effects of the higher real exchange rate prevailing in 1983 compared with 
the year before, since this had the effect of stimulating exports. 

This increase in the real exchange rate (deriving from the drastic devaluation of the peso at the 
end of 1982) was also, however, a direct cause of the worsening of inflation. Thus, in 1983 prices rose 
by 52% after an uninterrupted decline in the rate of increase from 83% to 21% between 1979 and 
1982. This resurgence of inflation was clearly related to the fact that until November 1982 exchange- 
rate policy had consisted of restraining the process of devaluation of the peso precisely in order to 
reduce inflationary pressures. When it was no longer possible to continue applying this policy due to 
problems in the inflow of external capital —which was needed to balance the acute current account 
deficit that had been generated— the Central Bank decreed the floating of the peso and withdrew 
from intervening in the exchange market. Thus, from a value of 14 pesos to the dollar at the end of 
November 1982, the exchange rate rose to more than 33 pesos per dollar by the end of the same year. 
This brought about an increase in prices of 9% in December after accumulated inflation of only 11% 
in the first eleven months of the year, and although it subsequently moderated to a certain extent, this 
situation of high inflation persisted throughout 1983. 

The lack of dynamism in economic activity, the rapid rise in prices, and modification of the 
official wage policy brought about an appreciable contraction of wages in real terms. After having 
risen by more than 7% in 1981 and contracted only marginally in 1982, the real value of urban wages 
declined by over one-fifth in 1983. Added to this situation was a marked deterioration in the sphere of 
employment, since the unemployment rate climbed over a period of only two years from less than 7% 
to close on 16%. In addition to representing a grave threat to the living standards of the population, 
the decline in real wages and the growth of unemployment helped to depress domestic demand, and 
this in turn had a negative effect on the evolution of global production. 

On the other hand, the authorities managed in 1983 to re-establish a state of equilibrium in the 
country’s external accounts. The balance of trade in goods and services was positive for the first time 
in several years, with the result that the current account deficit, although not disappearing entirely 
(owing to higher net interest payments), contracted appreciably to a level of only US$ 55 million after 
having averaged US$ 450 million in the four preceding years. At the same time, the negative balance 
on the capital account in 1982 —after the considerable surpluses of previous years— disappeared in 
1983 when a positive result was again obtained. The sharp drop of US$ 500 million recorded in the 
level of international reserves in 1982 was thus checked, and reserves rose by US$ 56 million in the 
year under review. 

These positive results in the external field were the consequence of two factors: the 
continuation of the severe crisis in economic activity on the one hand, and the exchange-rate and 
monetary policy measures and those applied in the sphere of external indebtedness on the other. 
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The influence of the economic recession manifested itself primarily through the lower level of 
imports to which it gave rise. The value of imports fell by 29% and, although unit prices declined 
appreciably, the volume of imports also contracted to a marked extent (by 26% in the case of goods). 
This was due both to the smaller purchasing power of the population and to the drop in demand for 
inputs and capital goods by enterprises. On the other hand, the depressed situation of domestic 
markets and the critical financial situation of business concerns compelled them to develop a dynamic 
export marketing policy. 

Implementation of this policy by enterprises was made possible by the economic policy changes 
already mentioned, for the considerable devaluation of the currency at the end of 1982 and the 
abandonment of the policy of deterioration in the effective real exchange rate led to an improvement 
in the profitability of external sales. The rapid decline in real urban and rural wages, too, was not 
unconnected with this greater profitability of exports. 

The foreign exchange policy also helped to heighten the effect of the economic depression on 
imports, by raising their-cost. To this, moreover, were added the consequences of a contractive 
monetary policy. 


Table 1 < - 


URUGUAY: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market 


prices (millions of dollars at 1970 prices) 3686 3913 4148 4227 3816 3638 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 2.87 2.89 2.91 2.93 2.95 2.97 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(in 1970. dollars) 1 283 1 354 1 426 1 444 1 295 1 226 


Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product 53 6.2 6.0 1.9 -9.7 -4.7 
Per capita gross domestic product 4.6 Ded 5.3 1,2 -10.3 -5.3 
Gross national income” Oe FEM 5) 1.4 -11.1 -7.5 
Terms of trade (goods and services) p22 8.4 -2.3 -5.5 -2.4 -10.3 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services 12.9 30.8 27.8 11.4 -9.6 -10.1 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services 6.1 55.0 42.6 -2.1 -24.4 -28.7 
Consumer prices 
December-December 46.0 83.1 42.8 29.4 20.5 51.5 
Variation between annual averages 44.5 66.8 63.5 34.0 19.0 49.2 
Money 65.6 88.5 50.7 125 20.4 7.6 
Wages and salaries‘ 39.6 52.6 64.4 43.6 18.3 18.3 
Unemployment rate 10.1 8.4 7A 6.7 11.9 15.5 
Current government income 48.1 93.7 TES 42.2 -8.0 50.8 
Total government expenditure 49.5 74.7 79.3 43.7 43.8 19.9 
Fiscal deficit/total government expenditure” 9.2 a 0.5/ 0.5 36.4 20.0 


Millions of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -57 -309 -618 -397 -48 252 
Balance on current account -133 -363 -716 -468 -235 -55 
Balance on capital account 262 453 811 494 -182 111 
Variation in international reserves 183 25 174 >| -497 56 
Total external debt 1 240 1 682 2 153 34 129 4 255 4 509 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 


a wee 5 re : 
Preliminary figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect (goods and services). “Variation between annual 
nominal wage averages. Annual average rate for Montevideo. “Percentages. ‘Surplus 
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earn addition to the foregoing, there was the refinancing of the external debt, after signature of an 
agreement with the International Monetary Fund. 
Finally, mention should be made of the improvement recorded in the country’s fiscal accounts. 


‘After the sharp decline of public sector income in real terms in 1982, it rose slightly in 1983. At the 
same time (and for the first time in recent years) the real value of fiscal outlays —for both current and 


capital expenditure— contracted. This favourable development did not however lead to the 
disappearance of the considerable imbalance recorded since 1982, since the fiscal deficit, measured as 
a proportion of total government expenditure, only declined from one-third in 1982 to 20% in 1983. 
In the period 1979-1981, in contrast, a small fiscal surplus had been obtained on average. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


Total supply and demand slackened considerably (by -7 %) for the second year running. In the 
case of total supply, its two basic components —the gross domestic product and imports— were both 
lower than in the preceding year. Imports contracted due to the higher cost of foreign currency, the 
lower purchasing capacity of economic agents in general, and the depressed situation of the 
productive sectors. The proportion of imports in total supply thus fell from 17% in 1980 to 10% in 
1983. The gross domestic product, for its part, contracted by nearly 5% on top of its 10% decline in 
1982. This deterioration contrasted noticeably with the average 5% rate of growth recorded in the 
period 1978-1981. However, this trend in the gross domestic product was reversed, albeit only 
slightly, as from the third quarter of 1983. Disregarding seasonal effects, it expanded in that quarter 
by 0.6% and by 0.2% in the last quarter of the year. Among other reasons, this improvement was 
attributable to the greater competitiveness of Uruguayan products in external markets as a result of 
the considerable currency devaluation and the contraction in real wages. 

Thus, an analysis of total demand shows that exports of goods and services increased in the year 
by more than 4%, this being the only demand component to exhibit this trend. Domestic demand 
contracted by 9%, reaching a level 25% below that of 1980. As in the two preceding years, the 
reduction of gross domestic investment was particularly acute, since it fell by 27%. The lower 
investment in machinery and equipment was attributable to high prevailing interest rates and heavy 
corporate indebtedness. Building investment, for its part, also declined owing to the high rates of 
interest and the policy of austerity in public expenditure. A further effect of this austerity was a 
decline in the level of public consumption, which compounded the simultaneous contraction of 
private consumption (see table 2). 

The part played by gross domestic saving in the financing of gross domestic investment 
increased appreciably. Thus, it financed four-fifths of investment costs, exceeding its share in 
previous years. The favourable evolution of gross domestic savings was particularly noteworthy in 
that it helped to offset the considerable deterioration in net external factor payments and the terms- 
of-trade effect (see table 3). 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


The sharp contraction of production observed in 1982 continued in 1983. Activity declined in 
most of the sectors producing goods and services, with the notable exception of agriculture, whose 
product rose by almost 3% after a contraction of 11% the year before. This was due mainly to the 
growth of agricultural exports owing to their improved competitive position. The level of activity in 
manufacturing continued to recede, although much more slowly, but the product of the construction 
sector fell twice as fast as the year before. In the sphere of services, the declines observed since 1982 in 
commerce and in transport, storage and communications continued ‘(see table 4). 

i) Agriculture. The physical volume of agricultural output in 1983 declined slightly, since 
improved results in the livestock-raising and fishing sectors failed to offset completely the sharp drop 
in crop-farming output. This contraction occurred for the third successive year and was influenced to 
an important degree by the critical financial situation of the sector, deriving mainly from its heavy 
indebtedness and the high cost of credit (see table 5). 
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Figure 1 
URUGUAY: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Gross domestic product® 
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Consumer prices® 


Trade balance! 
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Balance on current account! 


Interest 


Exports of goods 
and services 
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1970 1975 1980 1983 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
4Annual growth rate. b Average annual rate in Montevideo. CFirst half of year. 
dAugust 1974 - February 1975. ©Percentage variation from December to December. 
fMillions of dollars. &Percentages. 
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‘Table 3 


ie URUGUAY: FINANCING OF GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 


Average 


1975-1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
<<... Percentages of gross domestic investment” 
1. Gross domestic investment : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2. Gross national savings (a + b + c) 71.7 59.9 66.0 53.1 79.2 
a) Gross domestic savings 79.6 67.7 69.6 68.4 136.6 
_ b) Net factor payments abroad -9.6 -6.0 -4.9 -17.1 -40.5 
} c) Terms-of-trade effect 1.7 -1.8 1.3 1.8 -16.9 
3. External savings 28.3 40.1 34.0 46.9 20.8 


. b 
Percentages of gross domestic product 


1. Gross domestic investment 14.8 18.5 16.6 14.1 10.5 
_ 2. Gross national savings (a “Der Cc) 10.6 6 pa 11.0 is) 8.3 
; a) Gross domestic savings 11.8 12.6 11.6 9.7 14.3 
b) Net factor payments abroad -1.4 -1.1 -0.8 -2.4 -4.2 

c) Terms-of-trade effect - 0.2 -0.4 0.2 0.2 -1.8 
3. External savings 4.2 7.4 5.6 6.6 2.2 


i 
Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
“Preliminary figures. The original information is expressed in constant values, as in table 2. 
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Of the main crops, only maize and sugar beet showed increases (7% in both instances), while 
contractions were recorded in the rest of this product group. The output of wheat declined by 6% 
owing to the smaller area sown, despite an appreciable improvement in yields. Rice production, for 
its part, contracted by 23% in 1983 after rising by a total of 70% in the preceding three years. This 
negative result was due to a considerable decrease in yields, since adverse climatic conditions at the 
time of sowing delayed the whole production cycle. Finally, the output of oilseeds as a whole fell by 
more than 50% to only a fifth of the amount harvested in 1980. Various factors influenced this fall: 
the drop of 64% in the production of linseed was due to a reduction of 60% in area sown, which sank 
to only 7 400 hectares (after having amounted to 100 000 hectares in 1980), while the 61% lower 
production of sunflower seed was caused by a contraction of 57% in yield after a drop of 16% in 1982. 

Livestock production expanded in 1983 by nearly 6% after declining by 8% in the previous 
year. It was thus the only important agricultural sub-sector whose level of activity did not decline. 
Wool production recorded the greatest increase (10%), making it the only livestock product to show 
constant expansion in the last four years. Wool exports in 1983 were 5% greater than in 1982 (when 
they contracted by 14%) and some new markets were gained, as in the case of exports of blankets to 
Taiwan. Meat production expanded at a rate only slightly below that of wool and represented —both 
in the case of beef and other meats— a significant turnaround from the declines recorded in 1981 and 
in particular in 1982. This result was strongly influenced by a considerable expansion of beef exports 
(which rose by 37% after contracting in 1982 by 4%) due to a combination of factors, including the 
depression of domestic prices —partly caused by illegal meat imports— and the need to cover rising 
local credit costs, both of which induced producers to increase their sales volume. Secondly, the 
considerable currency devaluation which came into force at the end of 1982 greatly improved the 
profitability of exports, which were also favoured by the penetration of new markets, particularly in 
the Middle East. Devaluation also stimulated the production of milk, since the milk industry normally 
sells more than a third of its output abroad. 


Table 4 


URUGUAY: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY KIND OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 


Gross domestic product” 3595 3244 3092 100.0 100.0 100.0 6.1 19 8 -9.8  -4.7 


Goods 1 373 1170 1081 400 39.9 34.7 9.2 -3.6 -148 -7.6 
Agriculture 380 = 3337 346 2 129" 100 ALE Geile? pee ele! 2.6 
Mining 
Siivaatecratin } 757 629 «585 9 23.1 23.4 IRB tod Ont-94cwIGOe MeO 
Construction 236 204 150 3.9 6.4 4.8 3.8 3.0 -13.6 -26.5 
Basic services 373. “341 _ 329 "10.2 “104105 8.2 O.2 SF aes 
Electricity, gas and water 61 62 63 Lo 1.6 2.0 That 5.4 1:2 j45), 
Transport, storage and 
communications 312 279 266 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.3 -0.8 -10.6 -4.8 
Other services 1898 1769 1701 49.9 49.6 54.7 2.6 7.3 -68 -3.8 
Commerce 727 592 560 170 188 180 103 8.2 -186 -5.5 
Ownership of dwellings 147 148 149 5.3 4.1 4.8 1.8 1.0 0.7 0.7 
Community, social and ; 
personal services‘ 1024 1029 “992 \'27.6 ° 26.7° “3190 S208 siudGio nD ee ese 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 

“Preliminary figures. "As the individual activities and total Iculated ind dently, th 

with the latter. “Including financial establishments, pee pares cute excep ae aia cee 


restaurants, hotels and business services. 
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F Table 5 
= 


z . URUGUAY: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
* 1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 gece WEI 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


_ Indexes of agricultural 
_ production (1978 = 100) 


Total ve 105.1 117.0 117.6 110.3 109.7 17.3 } 0.5 -6.2 -0.5 
Crop farming 118.5 122.6 118.2 114.7 102.6 26.0 9-56-30 -1005 
Stock-raising 97.3 PIS-8) L175, 107.7 113.7 124 Sol a ee Si2 5.6 


~~ Marine fishing and hunting 31 1642 195.3 166.0 1907 17 P2180 4s P1555 


Production of main 


crops 
Rice 188.5 287.6 330.3 418.9 323.1 16.0 148 268 -22.9 
Sunflower 51.4 47.6 45.0 46.2 188 -74  -5.5 Bet =593 
Linseed 39.3 65.1 21.4 11.0 47 108.6 -67.1 -48.6 -57.3 
Maize 7e1 1193 180.8 oT 103.7 683 51.5  -46.2 6.6 
Sugar beet S153 S040) 345.72 566.8 3293958 * 41.3.5 314 6.1 7.4 
Wheat 526.5 429.5 306.6 387.8 363.1 1464 -286 26.5 -6.4 


Indexes of volume of 
agricultural and livestock 
production (1978 = 100) 


Livestock 99.5 112.6 et 2 90.4 9911! 16.8 202-187 9.6 
Cattle 98.7 112.2 109.0 85.5 93 17 22:9 2216 “11.5 
Others 103.4 114.4 121.0 112.1 116.2 5.4 5.9 -7.4 RT 

Wool 94.7 115.4 121.8 129.7 140.6 7.6 De) 4.8 10.1 

Milk 99.0 109.0 110.4 Vi2.2 Ld.2 4.7 1.3 1.6 WT) 

Bee-keeping and 

poultry breeding SiG sa 1771. 1706 308 2h 3152-3 7 st 

Volume of fishing‘ 26.2 120.4 144.9 1232 1423 oe bh 3g 52039-1590 s.515:5 
Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
“Preliminary figures. Crop years. “Thousands of tons. 


Finally, the fishing industry recorded a production increase of 16%, thereby resuming its 
dynamic evolution of previous years (temporarily interrupted in 1982). Exports of fish, however, 
contracted slightly from 58% of total fishery production in 1982 to 50% in 1983. This proportion had 
risen steadily every year since 1973, when it amounted to only 9%. As regards individual products, 
exports of frozen fish declined by 12% while those of fish meal rose by 87%. 

ii) Manufacturing. Manufacturing output fell for the third year running, making a total decline 
of 26% over this period. In the period 1975-1979, in contrast, its annual growth rate was consistently 
high (7% on average). 

Three types of factors were mainly responsible for the negative evolution of this sector in the 
year under review, namely: problems of demand in domestic and foreign markets; the financial 
difficulties faced by producers; and finally, the lower availability of local raw materials. 

Two-thirds of the enterprises covered by the industrial survey carried out by the Central Bank in 
the last quarter of 1983 referred to insufficient demand as a primary limiting factor in industrial 
activity throughout the year. In the sphere of domestic demand, the considerable decline in real wages 
—due to renewed rising prices— and the negative trend in general economic activity led to a 
contraction of 5% in global domestic private consumption, which came on top of the 12% decline 
experienced in 1982. This was, however, compensated to some extent by less competition from 
foreign suppliers {only 5% of the enterprises surveyed at the end of 1983 pointed to this as an 
important limiting factor compared with 13% of those consulted at the end of 1982 and 24% a year 
earlier). On the external front, for its part, difficulties were experienced due to the poor economic 
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situation in neighbouring countries, a revival of protectionism in foreign markets, and lower 
international prices. These features were blamed by a third of the exporting firms surveyed in the 
exercise already mentioned. However, many industrial concerns assigned much greater significance 
to the improved competitiveness of their products abroad as a result of the considerable devaluation 
effected at the end of 1982. In this respect, 23 of the 35 branches of industry exporting part of their 
output reported an increase in the proportion of their foreign sales. Viewed from another angle, the 
physical volume of production of firms exporting more than 25% of their output increased by 14% in 
1983, whereas the rest of industry registered a 14% contraction in output; in 1982 both categories of 
enterprises had registered equal declines. 

Financial difficulties deriving from the high cost and scarcity of credit and, in many instances, 
insufficient increases in domestic selling prices were referred to as important causes of problems in 
the sector by 20% of the firms responding to the above-mentioned survey. Partly for these reasons, 
the manufacturing firms affected found it necessary to resort to a reduction of stocks owing to their 
high maintenance cost, with the result that the level of production was cut back still further. More 
than half of the industrial firms surveyed reported lower stock levels in the last quarter of 1983 than 
in the same period of 1982. ae 

Finally, problems connected with the supply of domestic raw materials were mentioned as a 
limiting factor by 8% of the firms surveyed, although in some sectors (producers of foodstuffs, 
beverages, textiles, footwear and clothing) this proportion rose.to between 15% and 18%. 

For the above reasons, a very high average level of idle production capacity (64%) was observed 
at the end of-the year. In three sectors (metal products, electrical machinery, and transport 
equipment) this proportion exceeded 80%, and in six others (beverages, paper, printing, rubber 
products, chemical products and non-metallic minerals) it exceeded 70%. Even the most dynamic 
industrial sectors reported high levels of idle capacity in 1983: 44% in the foodstuffs industry, 48% in 
the leather industry and 53% in the textile, footwear and clothing manufacturing sectors. 

The number of hours worked in manufacturing decreased by slightly more than 2% in the year. 
This meant a loss of labour productivity, since the level of production dropped by a proportion three 
times greater. The sector showing the greatest decline in productivity was the tobacco industry; in 
contrast, appreciable gains in productivity were recorded in the leather and rubber-products 
industries. 

The sectoral evolution of industrial production reveals that output levels contracted in 11 of the 
16 branches considered in the Uruguayan statistics. The greatest reduction (-48%) was recorded in 
the manufacture of electrical machinery, due partly to market saturation. Following this were 
contractions of between 21% and 25 % in the industries manufacturing transport equipment, tobacco 
products, non-metallic minerals and metal products. In the case of transport equipment, the greatest 
decline in output occurred in the motor-vehicle sector (-64%). This drop affected all its products 
—automobiles, light commercial vehicles and trucks— and was due to lower demand and inventory 
adjustments. In the non-metallic minerals sub-sector, the drop in output was strongly influenced by 
lower building activity. In the important food-products industry, for its part, a reduction of only 2% 
was recorded (the same result as in 1982). Declines reported by the rice-processing and edible oil 
producers were due to shortages of domestic raw materials, while larger supplies of cattle, milk and 
fish influenced the output increases reported by the corresponding processors. Despite the small 
decrease in output in the year, the foodstuffs industry has not only been the most dynamic industrial 
branch in the past five years, but also the only one to report higher output levels in 1983 than in 1978, 
since its production in the period expanded by 13% while that of manufacturing as a whole was 19% 
less in-1983 than in that year (see table 6). 

Other industrial branches recording increases in production in the year were textiles (35%), 
rubber products (22%), footwear and clothing (21%) and leather goods (15%). In the case of the 
first-named, there was a notable increase (of more than 50%) in the output of yarns and woollen 
fabrics —mainly due to higher demand from traditional producers of clothing for export— and in 
that of cotton and synthetic yarns and fabrics, for the same reason, also assisted by a general increase 
in exports of cotton products. 

ili) Construction. The gross domestic product of this sector contracted for the second year 
running and this time the drop (-27%) was double the severe decline recorded in 1982. Inthe period 
1974-1981, in contrast, the product of this sector had increased at an average annual rate of 13%. 
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or Table 6 


URUGUAY: INDICATORS OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


a nS © ne ee me SET, 127 


z 
4 


Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 19837 


1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Index of manufacturing 


production (1978 = 100) 109.7. 104.7 87.0 80.9 2.4 46 -16.9 -7.0 
Foodstuffs 1092 117-8 115.5 11z9 8.0 7.9 -2.0 2:5 
Beverages 114.5 124.3 107.1 90.5 - 8.6 -13.8 -15.5 
Tobacco T1798 os AZR ER 119.4 92.9 -0.2 9.2 -7.3 -22.2 
Textiles 118.4 106.5 62.4 84.2 1.4 -10.1 -41.4 34.9 
Footwear and clothing 90.7 80.8 ae 63.6 -1.3 -10.9 -34.8 20.7 
Paper and paper products 118.5 103.2 83.8 84.5 3.4 -12.9 -18.8 0.8 
Printing and publishing 122.2. 1264 107.4 91.0 8.6 3.4 -15.0 = -15.3 
Leather products 87.0 83.6 81.6 94.1 20.5 -3.9 -2.4 15.3 
Rubber products 112.2 88.3 39.4 47.9 2.7 -21.3 -55.4 21.6 
Chemical products 109.2 105.6 87.4 76.6 -14.2 -3.3 -17.2 -12.4 
Petroleum products 94.4 88.9 89.4 74.1 -1.4 -5.8 0.6 -17.1 
Non-metallic minerals 17.1 104.5 74.3 58.9 1.4 -10.8 -28.9 -20.7 
Metal products 116.6 98.7 75.7 60.5 -7.6 -15.4 -23.3 -20.1 
Electrical machinery 184.8 176.9 122.2 63.9 5.9 -4,3 -30.9 -47.7 
Transport equipment 138.0 108.1 67.3 50.4 9.4 -21.7 -37.7 -25.1 
Other manufacturing industries 121.6 96.6 79.2 74.2 -10.7 -20.6 -18.0 -6.3 


Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
“Preliminary figures. 


Unlike the preceding year, when there was a considerable recovery in the construction of public 
works which compensated to a large extent the decline in private building activity, both subdivisions 
recorded declines in 1983, the drop being greater in the case of the public sector. The consumption of 
cement in this latter sector decreased by 36% after rising by 44% in 1982, successive contractions 
being recorded in the first three quarters of the year. Events influencing this negative evolution were 
a severe contraction (of 52%) in the building of dwellings by the Uruguayan Mortgage Bank (Banco 
Hipotecario del Uruguay) and a reduction of 20% in works controlled by the Ministry of Transport 
and Public Works, owing to the policy of economies in public expenditure. 

Private construction activity contracted for the second year running after having stagnated in 
1981. The level of consumption of cement by the private sector in 1983 was the same as in 1977. 
There was a severe drop in construction financed by resources from the Mortgage Bank, which closed 
its lines of credit to all applicants except those holding savings accounts in this bank. There was also a 
drop in the rest of private building activity owing to the general shortage of credit. Saturation of the 
housing market in Montevideo and the absence of major new credits from Argentina for projects in 
Punta del Este complicated the situation still further (see table 7). 

The increase in the index of construction costs (46%) was lower than that of inflation as 
measured by the variation in the consumer price index (52%). This situation contrasted with the 
preceding year, when the index of construction costs rose more than twice as fast as the consumer 
price index. 


c) Employment 


The trend towards rapid growth of unemployment observed throughout 1982 was accentuated 
in 1983 (see table 8). In the first quarter of the latter year the unemployment rate in the active 
population of Montevideo was 15.9% compared with 11.7% and 13.8% in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1982.4n the period April-June 1983 this rate again rose, reaching the highest quarterly 
level (16.1%) recorded since statistics have been kept (the lowest quarterly rate on record (5.7%) had 
been registered only two years earlier). This was clear evidence not only of the severity of the 
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recession in Uruguay, but also of the rapidity with which it had developed. The unemployment 
situation began gradually to improve, however, in the third and fourth quarters of 1983 (15.2% and 
14.6% respectively). The sectors most affected in the year were manufacturing and construction 
(17% unemployment at the year’s end in each instance) and commerce (14%). Underemployment, 
for its part, affected almost 11% of the total work force in Montevideo at the end of the first half of 


1983. » 


3. The external sector 


a) Merchandise trade 


The volume of external trade in goods decreased in 1983. That of imports showed a marked 
contraction (-26%) for the third consecutive year, so that it sank to a level only 45 % of that recorded 
in 1980. Moreover, the volume of exports declined for the first time since 1979, although only to a 
comparatively small extent. As for unit values, both export and import prices fell sharply, in similar 
proportions. The terms of trade thus showed only a small variation of -1% (see table 9). 

i) Exports. The sharp drop in the value of exports in 1983 (-10%) represented a serious 
reversal in this respect (see table 10). The last time that export earnings had shown a negative result 
was in 1971, after which they rose at an average annual rate of 18% until 1982. 

The drop in the value of exports in 1983 was caused to an important extent by the difficulties 
facing domestic economic activity in general, and occurred despite the considerable incentive 
provided by the end-1982 devaluation. In the case of non-traditional exports, contractions were 
observed in almost all major products. Of particular significance was the decline of more than 50% in 


Table 7 


URUGUAY: CONSTRUCTION INDICATORS 


Domestic consumption of cement Index of 
Thousands of tons Growth rates* goss of 
We ot ee Seen, een eee constnnon 
ublic rivate ublic rivate (base year 
works building wei works building Total 1976 = 100)" 
1973 57.9 325.2 383.1 -24.8 -1.7 -6.0 
1974 82.7 291.6 374.3 42.9 -10.3 -2.3 
1975 164.9 293:3 458.2 99.4 0.6 22.4 ae 
1976 160.3 267.9 428.2 -2.8 -8.7 46.0 151.3 
1977 195.8 295.1 490.9 22.1 10.2 14.6 224.5 
1978 184.3 eye PVA 520.0 -5.9 13.8 5.9 319.3 
1979 144.5 427.8 72.3 -21.6 27.4 10.1 620.2 
1980 149.6 467.5 617.1 Bip) 9.3 7.8 827.6 
1981 112.9 468.7 581.6 -24.6 0.3 -5.8 948.4 
1982 162.2 386.2 548.4 43.7 -17.6 -5.7 1937 7a 
1983 104.5 296.3 400.8 -35.6 -23.3 -26.9 2 007.0 
1982 
I 43.5 111.9 155.5 12.6 -3.8 0.3 964.2 
I 35.8 91.5 127.2 17.9 -18.3 -18.2 1 0168 
on ri 89.5 130.0 13.3 -2.2 pe. 1 051.6 
2. 93.4 135.7 4.6 4.4 
bee 4.4 Lsa771 
I 325 71.5 104.1 -23.2 23.4 23.3 
, : -23. -23. 1 607. 
II 27.3 Tee 102.4 -16.2 5.1 -1.6 1 Ele 
III 22,2 70.9 9341 -18.5 -5.7 -9.1 L edole® 
IV 22.4 78.7 101.1 0.9 113 8.6 2 007.0 
Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
Gicotite ae sian eee has been calculated with respect to the preceding quarter. ” At the end of the 
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vs" a Table 8 
URUGUAY: EVOLUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


1980 1981 1982 1983 
1977 1978 1979 Half year Half year Half year Half year 
I Il I II I Il I II 


Unemployment rate” 


Montevideo 11.86 20M. 2284. 07.7, 68:. 5.8 FSeeFLO 12.7) -16.0- 149 
Inland urban - - - - = s2 = 49:Ger O3.-12:812:9 a 
Total . - - - - ay os ah Or 92. Siad 2:46 

~ Unemployment rate (Montevideo)? TO? G7eHe* SplehO 3Q L4Oho 7S P Sy WA 
Employment rate (Montevideo)* 474 47.2 478 494 51.7 51.5 52.2 50.2 49.4 47.6 
Source: Department of Statistics and Censuses. 
“Percentage of unemployed persons in the total economically active population. "Excludes those seeking work for first 
time. “Percentage of employed persons in the total population aged 14 or more. 

Table 9 


URUGUAY: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Growth rates 
Exports of goods 


Value 12.2 14.9 34.4 16.2 22 -10.4 
Volume 4.6 -11.8 18.5 14.3 6.9 -1.5 
Unit value PL 30.2 13.3 iby -4.4 -9.0 
Imports of goods 
Value 3.4 64.3 43.0 -4.6 -34.8 -32.0 
Volume 1.3 33:3 12.4 -13.9 -29.8 -25.8 
Unit value 2.0 23:5 P45 fee: 10.9 -7.1 -8.4 
Terms of trade (goods) 4.9 6.3 -9.9 -8.1 127, -1.1 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade (goods) 84.7 90.1 81.2 74.6 75.8 75.0 
Purchasing power of exports of goods” 139.9 131.2 140.2 147.1 159.9 155.8 
Purchasing power of exports of goods 
and services 149.4 162.9 169.5 172.6 166.5 15577 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
*Preliminary figures. ’Volume of exports of goods or of goods and services (as appropriate), adjusted in accordance with the 


corresponding terms-of-trade index. 


exports of non-monetary gold. This product had not been exported before 1982 (with the exception 
of a very small amount in 1981), but its share in total exports rose from 1% in 1981 to 19% in 1982 
and, despite a decline in 1983, still remained high (9%). Other important non-traditional products 
showing a drop in export sales included rice (mainly owing to marketing problems in Brazil) and 
fishery and leather products. The volume exported, however, increased in the last-mentioned 
instance. 

Exports of textile manufactures, on the other hand, increased by 13%. Particular dynamism was 
shown in this context by sales of carded wool, the volume of which increased fourfold. Export sales of 
cotton products also rose appreciably, but those of synthetic products declined. Finally, exports of 
foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco increased considerably (by 67%) although their share in total non- 
traditional exports still came to less than 5%. 
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Traditional exports, for their part, rose by 20%, although sales of wool declined, in addition to 
the contraction experienced by this product in the non-traditional category. On the other hand, meat 
exports rose by 39%, partly offsetting the lower sales of wool. Foreign sales of meat became 
considerably more profitable for a number of reasons (especially the effects of the devaluation), and 
moreover they were very necessary in order to cover higher domestic production costs. The main 
overseas markets in this case were Brazil, the United Kingdom and Middle Eastern countries (Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, and Israel). 

As regards the destinations of exports as a whole, an abrupt decline was recorded in the 
proportion of shipments to Europe (from 38% in 1982 to only 32% in 1983) and in that of sales to 
the countries of the Latin American Integration Association (ALADI), which fell from 31 % to 24%. In 
the latter group, the relative importance of the Argentine and Brazilian markets decreased by 17% 
and 18% respectively, while there was an even greater decline in that of the rest of the ALADI member 
countries (-41%), owing to generalized recessions in their economies and resurgence of 
protectionism. On the other hand, the Middle Eastern area became as important in this context as 
Europe, owing to growth of almost 140% in sales to Iran, which reached a value of more than 
US$ 116 million in 1983 (by comparison, sales to Brazil —Uruguay’s main trading partner— 
amounted to US$ 121 million). 

ii) Imports. In 1983, as in the preceding year, the value of total purchases abroad dropped 
sharply (by 36%). Declines were recorded in each of the three main groups of imports (see table 11). 


Table 10 


URUGUAY: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 


Percentage 


Millions of dollars breakdown 


Growth rates 


1981 1982 1983" 1970 1983 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Total 1230 1256 1126 100.0 100.0 34.3 16.2 2.2 -10.4 
Traditional exports 513 386 0«=— 464— ss 78.0 41.2 86.5 «23.3 -25.0 20.2 
Meat 246 177 246." 336.7--) 218 152 eG = 290. 9.0 
Wool 240 180 164 354 146 101.2 9.6 -25.0 -88 
Others 27 29 54 a 48 669 22.7 74 86.2 
Non-traditional exports 716 «©6871 = 662—s 22.0 58.8 13.8 =:11.4 21.6 -24.0 
sid products 58 46 39 - 3:5 34.2. 20:8 -20.7.  -15.2 
ice 109 92 73 2.0 6.5 5:20.25 70: -15. - 
Foodstuffs, beverages and : pair ome 
aaah ; hy ail! 18 30 ey 2:0) aca lee -6.0 -41.9 66.7 
inerals, ceramics and glass 16 12 8 2:5 9 Ja Yer fe - - 
Products of the chemical and ; E. Pct 
allied industries 33 43 23 ee 2.0 252 
Plastic materials and rubber > ¥ sa 
products 26 19 12 ax Nei! 4 
Processed hides and Fesonives nates 
leather products 138 139 ISP r2! POL LG6YS21BF -4.2 OF ie-Dey 
Textile manufactures 89 83 94 257 83 23.0 23 -6.7 13.2 
Transport equipment 2 6 6 - O5eae FASFLELTzG 50.0 ze 
Paper, paper-board and related ' 
manufactures 11 6 6 - 0. . 
Iron, steel, machinery and Ae ee i ; 
electrical equipment 28 14 10 O.9 22124 
. i ’ 17.6 -50.0 -28. 
Non-monetary gold 14 234 111 . 9.9 - - 1571.4 oe . 
Miscellaneous 152 159 Wi 0:9" OG 0G) 246 4.6 25.1 


Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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URUGUAY 
z Tablell 

: sees Pier S79 seni; sent TVR: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 

a 


Millions af aolate fi ae Growth tates 


1980 1981 1982 1983° 1970 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 
EE ee 


- Total 1680 1641 1110 706 100.0 100.0 39.3 -2.3  -32.4 -36.4 
_ Consumer goods 178... 257 ~, 102 44 10.4 6.2 126.2 448 -60.2 -57.5 
_ Foodstuffs and beverages 59 47 30 17 ” 24 53.5 -194 -36.5 -44.9 
_- Durables _ 86 §=6166 42 11 Ei 16 300.5 942 -748 -73.8 
Semi-durables 18 22 12 4 2 0.6 119.8 242 -448 -67.2 
Others 16 22 18 12 As 17 444 385 -16.2 -33.7 
Intermediate goods 1227 1141 853 586 64.9 83.1 28.7 -7.0 -25.2  -31.3 
Petroleum 420 448 416 261 146 59.0 82.3 66 -7.1  -37.2 
Fuels (distillates) 35 55 4 12 05 -41.7. 59.1 -93.5 230.6 
Parts and accessories of : 
machinery and equipment 43 56 44 27 = 625° 18.9 Bil, 6221 5-387 
Basic foodstuffs and 
beverages 48 43 22 30 as om 0.1 -109 -485 35.9 
Parts and accessories for 
transport equipment — 110 82 48 18 = 68 31.8 -25.7 -41.3 -62.4 
Basic and processed 
industrial supplies 536 444 =©9308 =. 228 - 32.2 12.1 -17.2 -30.8 = -26.0 
Others 35 13 12 11 oe Le. 9727 Be62i1 9.925 “129 
Capital goods 276 «243 «= 154. 76s 24.72.9583 -12.0 -36.4 -50.6 
Machinery and equipment 202 182 92 67 = 9.5 43.8 -9.7 -49.4 -27.1 
Transport equipment 74 60 62 9 is LQ SY rH18i2 2.7 -85.8 


Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
“Preliminary figures. 


The value of external purchases of consumer goods contracted for the second year running. This 
time, the decline was approximately 60%, bringing it to a level similar to that recorded in 1978. Asa 
result, the share of these goods in total Uruguayan imports dropped in 1983 from 16% to 6%. As in 
1982, the drop in imports of durable consumer goods was particularly severe, after having been the 
most dynamic group in total imports in the period 1979-1981. From a value of less than US$ 10 
million in 1978 (1% of the total) they rose to US$ 166 million in 1981 (10%) but contracted to only 
US$ 11 million in 1983 (2% of total imports in the year). Imports of intermediate and capital goods 
also decreased considerably (by 31% and 51% respectively). In both instances this was the third 
consecutive annual contraction (in contrast, the high rate of increase in imports of consumer goods 
had continued in 1981), and it closely reflected the decline in global economic activity in 1982 and 
1983. Between 1980 and 1983 imports of industrial inputs decreased by 58% while those of 
machinery and equipment fell by two-thirds in the same period. On the other hand, capital imports 
for the manufacturing sector declined by only 4% and accounted for 60% of the total in this import 
group. Significant increases were recorded in these imports in four industrial sectors: basic metal 
products (a fivefold increase), the paper and paperboard industry (threefold), bakeries (3.6 times) 
and sugar mills (2.4 times). 

The composition of imports by areas of origin showed no appreciable change in the year as 
compared with 1982. The ALADI countries continued to be Uruguay’s main supplying area (42%), 
although the shares of Argentina and Brazil within this group rose considerably to the detriment of 
the rest of the member countries. In this connection, a sharp drop was recorded in Uruguayan 
purchases of petroleum from Ecuador, Mexico and Venezuela. 
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b) The balance-of-payments position and its financing 


Trade in goods and services showed a positive balance in 1983 for the first time inten years. The 
surplus on merchandise trade increased significantly (by 93 %) in comparison with 1982, while the 
services trade deficit contracted in real terms by 25% after increasing sevenfold in the previous year. 
The larger positive trade balance in goods was attributable to an abrupt drop in imports as a result of 
the severe process of economic contraction and the end-1982 devaluation. The contraction of imports 
was partly offset by a reduction in the value of exports. In the case of real services, the large deficit 
under the heading of travel continued and, although it went down by 30%, it again contrasted with 
the surplus traditionally obtained. On the other hand, trade in transport and insurance services 
showed only a very small negative balance (see table 12). : 

-Two-fifths of the improvement in the trade balance was wiped out by higher net factor service 
payments. Net interest payments on the external debt, in particular, rose by 11 % in 1983 after having 
expanded by 56% in 1982. The drop in interest received in 1983 on deposits of reserves abroad 
however, was greater than the increase in interest payments on the debt, whereas only the latter had 
represented a problem in 1982. Net interest payments, which in 1981 had been equivalent to 4% of 
the value of exports of goods and services, rose to 11% in 1982 and 23% in 1983. The negative 
current account balance thus diminished for the third consecutive year and stood at only US$ 55 
million (after having exceeded US$ 700 million in 1980). 

In so far as the capital account is concerned, there was a sharp increase in loans contracted 
abroad by the public sector (i.e., by the Central Bank —in order to alleviate the situation in the private 
banking system—, the Mortgage Bank, and the central government). This increase came about as a 
result of the foreign debt refinancing negotiations. New private sector external indebtedness, on the 
other hand, decreased considerably, although the drop was insufficient to offset the larger external 
commitments of the public sector and, a positive balance was therefore recorded on the capital 
account. Nevertheless, this balance was equivalent to less than a quarter of the net average annual 
flow recorded in the 1977-1981 period. 


c) Evolution of the real exchange rate 


After the abandonment at the end of November 1982 of a stable exchange system —which had 
consisted of daily adjustments in the rate of exchange in accordance with a pre-established 
programme— official exchange policy underwent numerous changes. In the month referred to, and 
in accordance with a change in the global approach of economic policy, the Central Bank withdrew 
completely from the exchange market. This caused an immediate severe drop in the nominal parity of 
the peso (which, from a value of 14 to the dollar, rose to 33 by the year’s end). Subsequently, in the 
first months of 1983, the Central Bank again intervened in the market by means of open market 
operations. Later —as from April— these operations were discontinued by the Central Bank, while 
the Banco de la Republica stepped up its participation in the exchange market. Finally, in November, 
the Central Bank adopted a number of measures designed to revive the “clean float” system, as a result 
of which the rate of devaluation in December reached 11.2% compared with an average monthly rate 
of 2.8% in the first eleven months of the year. 

The devaluation process was nonetheless insufficient to prevent a decline in the effective real 
exchange rate throughout 1983. In terms of annual averages, however, that rate was appreciably 
higher (by 24%) than in the previous year,! since the big rise took place in December 1982 and thus 
had little effect on the average for the year. The index measuring the value of this variable recorded 
ners 2 to March, after which it contracted steadily (except inJuly) until November (see figure 2 
and table 13). 


d) External indebtedness 


After rising at an average annual rate of 36% in the four preceding years, the country’s external 
indebtedness increased by only 6% in 1983 (see table 14). As in 1982, this growth was due to a 
considerable increase in the public sector’s external commitments, partly offset, as already 
mentioned, by a contraction in those of the private sector. As in previous years, the evolution of the 


'In terms of the effective real exchange rate for exports. 
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Pein 24 L. “ 174 116 r 
96 109 136 203 203 304 | 
68S FF} 55-100: 74-197 —~318 


tA5 -2 1% - - - 4 
= $434 122344 18 50 68 146 147 64 
est pai FES 95 -108 -168 = =-220- -344.— -382 
rs oP - See 3 ig ; <e 8 
ed private transfer payments = =———.2 1 Zz s 3 10 11 
nce on capital account - 351 262 453 811 494 -182 111 
requited official transfer payments LS 6 6 7 7 a # 
] term capital = 101 152 359 404 345 468 
wee ct investment (net) 66 129 216 289 49 -14 
- Portfolio investment (net) 21 9 -31 oh 3 7 i, 
_ Other long-term capital a Se 52 174 122 294 488 +; 
_ Official sector“ : 38 154 — 108 246 419 3 
Loans received 52 103 163 181 276 462 s. 
_ Amortization payments -49 -57 -18 -66 -27 -39 
- Commercial banks‘ 4 2) ey ean 5 3 =5 
Loans received - - - 7 - 1 
_Amortization payments - -2 -2 -2 -2 -2 
Other sectors“ 13 -4 23 9 eek 75 
Loans received 36 53 4l 26 65 107 
_ Amortization payments -23 so7 -18 -17 -14 -31 
Short-term capital 203 -54 94 311 326 511 
7 Official sector 16 -9 9 -23 -5 83 
_ Commercial banks 74 -39 128 307 87 239 
Other sectors 113 F -42 26 244 189 
_ Errors and omissions, net 42 159 -5 90 -184 -1 161 2. 
~ Global balance* 179-129 91 OS 96 =. Ay 56 
- Total variation in reserves 
(minus sign indicates an increase) -201 -183 -25 -174 -51 497 -56 
Monetary gold -1 -10 -46 -84 4 85 5 
- Special Drawing Rights -6 -5 -20 1 -10 41 -2 
_ IMF reserve position - -22 - -13 1 33 -10 
Foreign exchange assets -140 -4 49 -50 -37 240 -122 
_ Other assets -28 -24 -9 -29 <9 3 se 
_ Use made of IMF credit -26 -119 - - - 96 142 
Source: 1977-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook (magnetic tape), March 1984; 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of 
fficial data. : 
“Preliminary figures. » Real services also include other official and private transactions, but exclude factor services. ‘ln addition 
to loans received and amortization payments made, this entry includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities. The global 


balance is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between total variation in reserves of 
opposite sign and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and variations 


due to revaluation. 
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country’s foreign indebtedness reflected the domestic situation and the turn of events in economic 
policy. In a first stage (1974-1976), the annual growth rate of the foreign debt had amounted to 16%, 
after a contraction of 7% in 1973. In that period, the external debt of the public sector, reflecting the 
preponderant role of the latter in the country’s modest economic recovery, rose at an annual average 
rate of 21%. At the same time, the external debt of the private sector was going down by almost 2% 
per year, so that this sector's indebtedness dropped in that period from 25% of the national total in 
1973 to only 15% in 1976. In 1977, however, this proportion began to rise rapidly, and continued to 
do so up to 1981. This second stage was marked by a more thorough-going liberalization of the 
economy, and in particular of the financial system. Big capital inflows were thus attracted, consisting 
mostly of deposits made in Uruguayan banks by Argentine nationals. Thus, deposits in private 


Figure 2 


URUGUAY: EVOLUTION OF EFFECTIVE REAL EXCHANGE RATE 
INDEXES FOR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information supplied by the International Monetary Fund. 
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URUGUAY 
Eline Table 13 | 
URUGUAY: EVOLUTION OF NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE REAL 
EXCHANGE RATE 
(Averages per period) 
Official exchange Indexes of effective real exchange rate” 
rate (pesos Import 
per dollar) ss leks oe as 
(1) (2) 

1975 2.30 130.2 108.4 121.0 

-1976 3.40 136.5 117.6 132.4 

1977 4.68 136.2 1159 129.4 

1978 6.06 133.8 112.0 127.5 

1979 7.86 109.9 SAS) 106.6 

1980 9.10 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1981 10.82 94.0 98.1 95:2 

1982 13.91 110.1 111.5 110.0 

1983 34.54 136.6 137.0 139.8 
1981 

A 10.25 101.1 107.0 104.7 

II 10.63 OFA 102.5 99.4 

Ill 11.00 90.0 94.2 90.8 

IV 11.40 92.0 94.0 92.1 
1982 

I 11.80 05:9 98.1 Va 

I 12.25 97.8 O9n. 98.5 

Ill 12.87 94.1 95.0 93.4 

IV 18.71 147.8 149.9 148.4 
1983 

I 30.79 140.9 141.3 141.3 

II 52.99 139.5 138.7 141.4 

Ill 34.99 134.7 135.4 139.3 

IV 39.40 132.0 132.6 136.7 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the International Monetary Fund. 

“Represents the average of the real exchange rate indexes of the peso with respect to the currencies of Uruguay's main trading partness, 
weighted according to the relative importance of the exports to or imports from those countries. For further details of the method and sources 
employed, see the Statistical Appendix (Methodological Note) in the Economic Survey of Latin America, 1981. Excluding the three 
main petroleum-ex porting countries. 


commercial banks, which accounted in 1976 for less than 7% of the country’s external liabilities, rose 
by 1981 to the equivalent of 40%. Moreover, with the inclusion of supplier credits, private sector 
indebtedness grew almost tenfold in that period, while that of the public sector rose by only 50%. At 
the end of 1981, however, economic activity began to encounter severe difficulties closely related to 
the deterioration of the external indicators and unfavourable developments in neighbouring 
countries. Another factor was the greater difficulty of gaining access to international capital markets, 
which were indispensable for financing the heavy and growing current account deficit. Private sector 
indebtedness immediately began to contract in net terms (by 7% in 1982 and 15% in 1983), while the 
public sector made great efforts to take its place. These efforts were initially successful (the public 
debt rose by 85% in 1982 alone), but became increasingly difficult thereafter (public indebtedness 
expanded by only 18% in 1983, including the result of refinancing operations). The private sector 
debt, which had reached a level of 53% of total foreign indebtedness in 1981, thus fell to only 29% in 
1983. 

: Debt-servicing costs rose at a very high rate, for the second successive year, reaching a value in 
excess of US$ 570 million. This figure was equivalent to 42% of the 1983 exports of goods and 
services, after having amounted to 28% in 1982 and 16% in 1981. 
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The refinancing of the public sector external debt was completed in 1983. Earlier —in April— 
the International Monetary Fund had approved a two-year stand-by credit for 378 million Special 
Drawing Rights.? This agreement, concluded after 11 months of delays and amendments, was 
conditional on the undertaking in principle, on the part of the international private banks, to 
refinance the country’s external public debt and provide new funds. The official agreement in this 
respect was signed at the end of July, when 90% of the country’s short-term indebtedness was 
refinanced, together with the payments on the long-term debt falling due between March 1983 and 
December 1984. The total amount of this operation came to US$ 693 million, of which four-fifths 
corresponded to the short-term debt. The terms of this transaction, also applicable to a new loan of 
US$ 240 million, were for repayment over a period of 7 years with 2 years’ grace, and interest at the 
rate of LIBOR plus 2.25%. 


4. Prices and wages 


a) Prices 


The rise of 52% in the consumer price index in 1983 marked the end of the downward trend in 
inflation registered in preceding years (see figure 3 and table 14), In a first phase the high rate of 
inflation of the period 1972-1975 (an average annual rate of 86%) was reduced to 56% in the 
following four years. In a second phase, in which the policy of delayed exchange-rate adjustments 
practiced since 1979 played an unquestionably significant part, the growth rate of consumer prices 
eased appreciably to an average annual rate of less than 31%, dropping from 83% in 1979 to 21% in 
1982. Furthermore, the accumulated rate of inflation in the first 11 months of the latter year was only 
11%. However, the inflow of foreign capital needed to compensate the current-account deterioration 
arising from that policy was less than expected, despite the policy of full openness of external 
financial operations, and the situation thus became extremely difficult at the end of 1982, when the 
Central Bank had to abandon the system of pre-established exchange rates and withdrew from the 
intervention in the exchange market. This brought about a rise of 100% in the rate of exchange in 
December and a 9% increase in prices in the same month (equivalent to five-sixths of that recorded 
throughout the rest of the year). In January 1983, the effect of the abrupt November devaluation was 
felt even more severely, with consumer prices rising in that month by more than 15 %. Subsequent 
fluctuations of inflation were decidedly irregular, a rate of 4% or 5% being recorded in some months 
(February, April, September and October), in contrast with rates of almost zero in others (March and 
November). All components of the consumer price index evolved in a fairly similar way, with the 
exception of housing which rose at a much lower rate because rents were officially linked with past 
wage movements. 

In contrast with the two preceding years, public service tariffs in 1983 were in most instances 
adjusted by considerably higher percentages than the rate of inflation, thus becoming yet another 
contributory cause of the latter. Tariff increases took place in particular in April (when inflation for 
the month reached 3.9%, after having amounted to 0.3% in March) and in September (when prices 
rose by 4.9% compared with 3.2% the month before). The reason for these increases was the need to 
reduce the growing public deficit by a direct attack on one of its fundamental causes (see table 16). 

Wholesale prices in 1983 showed even higher increases than those of the consumer index. The 
causes were in general the same in both cases: as a result of the November 1982 devaluation, the 
wholesale price index for domestic products rose by 22% in December of that year and by 18% in 
January 1983, after having risen by only 9% in the first eleven months of 1982. In terms of the 
variation between annual averages, the rates of increase rose from 13% in 1982 to 74% in 1983 (see 
table 15). The biggest increase occurred in agricultural products, and in particular in the livestock- 
product group, owing to the considerable proportion of exportable products in these subdivisions and 
the logical consequences of devaluation. The latter also brought about a spectacular increase in the 
variation between annual averages of the wholesale price index for imported products, which rose 
eightfold between 1982 and 1983. 


2Of this total, 94 million were supplied from the regular resources of the IMF and were loaned at an annual interest rate of 6.6%, witha 
repayment period of 7 years with 3 years of grace. The rest was obtained on loan from the IMF, repayable over 7 years with three years’ grace and 
subject to payment of interest at the annual rate of 10.54%. 
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b) Wages 

There was a sharp deterioration in real wages in 1983 (see table 17). Contributory factors were 
the resurgence of inflation and a significant change in wage policy. After a general increase of 15% in 
public and private-sector wages in January —in accordance with the policy followd up to that time— 


the authorities announced that wages in the private sector would be established by free negotiation 
between employers and employees. The Government henceforth fixed only the minimum legal wage 


and public-sector remunerations. Comparing annual averages, nominal wages in the private sector 
rose in 1983 by less than one-fifth. This was the result of increases of 15% in January (already 
mentioned) and in September, with relative stagnation in the rest of the year. The real value of wages 
thus decreased by 20%, falling to only 57% of the level recorded in 1975. The situation in the 
Department of Montevideo was slightly worse than in the rest of the country. In the case of the public 
sector, the changes observed followed a similar trend; but the accumulated deterioration of wages 
over the last eight years (31%) was less than that of the private sector. Finally, rural wages evolved in 
a manner similar to those in urban areas, although their deterioration was less severe. 


Table 14 


URUGUAY: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Millions of dollars 


Total external debt 1031 1135 1320 1240 1679 2156 3129 4255 4509 
Of the public sector 861 962 1028 910 1008 1182 1464 2705 3198 
Central Bank ae a ra oe 164 145 162 ...,.673. lai 
Banco de la Republica a: = és i” 17 37 21 246 244 
Mortgage Bank (Banco Hipotecario) i“ a a a 5 4 84 169 144 
Non-financial public sector 5 pe ne »  _ B22 "996 SIS Peeit ose 
Of the private sector 170 173 292 350 ~ “67! 974° TY 663° 1550 “Fat 
Suppliers : 94 Pe iit ol 6 Tee 250-9 22 427 362 7° "351 
Commercial banks 76 74 155 216 440 752 1237 1188 #980 
Total service cost 295 229 17. 343 166 2 29 Pare 
Principal 228 150 95. - “248 58 105 59 84 192 
Interest 67 79 77 95 108 166 220 344 382 
Growth rates 
Total debt — 8.0 101 163 -61 354 284 45.1 36.0 6.0 
Of the public sector 17 dee SL 6.9 fe Lie, EOS. uA LIA crlh Dee BA eee 
Of the private sector -22.0 18. , 688 5 15:0.. 103.3. :45.205 709. 60 tae 
Total service cost 81.0 -22.4 -25.3 100.6 -51.6 63.3 3.0 53.4 34.1 
Principal 82.4 -34.2 -380 166.7 -766 810 -43.8 424 128.6 
Interest 76.3 179 «25; 23.4 1575. Oe S20. 3 
Percentages 
Public debt/total debt 835) 84S 779 TSS OO2 854 
} : : L 8 468 636 70.9 
Private debt/total debt 16.5: 13.2. .22.1 266 
Service cost/exports of goods | ee 
and services 14.7 529. oe 2 37.Gyts HAD 17.8 164 27.8 41.5 
: ; 


Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
“Preliminary figures. 
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| URUGUAY 
fisiv Table 15 | 
URUGUAY: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 
(Percentages) 


ao —eee—e————o—oeoee Oo ee ce 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 


| Variation between annual averages re 
_ Consumer price index 58.2 44.5 66.8 63.5 34.0 19.0 49.2 


Food i 64.0 44.5 70.9 57.9 25.6 11.7 54.1 
Clothing 46.8 39.6 fe 52.3 23.3 9.8 50.7 
Housing 29:3 54.7 58.9 77.8 51.9 30.9 34.3 
Miscellaneous 52.4 37.6 64.5 65.6 35.9 21.3 59.4 
Wholesale price index 
Domestic products 50.3 48.6 80.4 41.8 23.4 12.9 73.5 
Agricultural products 52.1 78.0 102.6 18.7 9.8 7.6 89.2 
Crop-farming products 35.5 81.5 58.8 49.9 14.0 12.4 84.9 
Livestock products 65.9 7.7 133.5 3.8 6.9 4.1 925 
Manufactured goods 49.8 40.2 72.4 51.6 28.0 14.4 69.3 
Imported products 54.6 23:5 67.3 58.8 24.7 16.0 129.4 


December to December variation 


Consumer price index 57.3 46.0 83.1 42.8 29.4 20.5 31.5 
Food pi ae 48.4 86.0 33.5 29.2 13.3 29.1 
Clothing 46.6 39.5 o5.2 24 18.8 8.0 64.7 
Housing 66.5 45.6 78.8 63.7 42.9 28.8 30.9 
Miscellaneous 50.1 44.9 76.9 47.9 26.3 STS) 59.8 
Wholesale price index 
Domestic products 44.8 59.6 77.1 28.6 14.9 33.5 73.8 

Agricultural products 55.8 92.0 63.4 16.7 a2 17.9 118.6 
Crop-farming products 51.0 86.2 39.3 68.3 14.2 -5.5 ae 
Livestock products 591 95.6 78.0 -7.9 -2.7 41.9 123.8 

Manufactured goods 41.7 49.3 82.7 32.9 18.1 Bios 62.9 

Imported products 42.2 33.0 S| 42.1 9.4 70.0 78.2 


Source: Central Bank of Uruguay and Department of Statistics and Censuses. 


5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


a) Monetary policy 


Until November 1982, the policy applied by the monetary authorities had, as its primary aim, 
the struggle against the severe inflationary process. An essential instrument in this direction was the 
progressive deterioration of the real exchange rate. It was hoped that the moderation of prices of 
internationally-tradeable ‘goods, combined with their greater availability resulting from the 
liberalization of external trade, would succeed in checking the upward trend of domestic prices. For 
this policy to succeed, it was esseential that the country’s financial openness should attract 
considerable autonomous capital flows capable of compensating the balance-of-payments current 
account deficit. During 1979 and 1980 this scheme appeared to be working well, but in 1981 (and 
especially in 1982) the situation suffered a reversal: the inflow of foreign capital contracted in 1981 by 
40% after having trebled in the preceding two years, and it actually became negative in 1982. Despite 
the reduction of the current account deficit in both years, it was not possible to prevent difficulties 
from arising in the sphere of international reserves. Thus, these reserves rose by only US$ 26 million 
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in 1981 (only one-fifth of the average nominal increase recorded in the four preceding years), while 
they decreased by more than US$ 400 million in 1982. Since the reserves form part of the monetary 
base, their evolution was a determining factor in the contraction of the latter in real terms: -19% in 
1981 and -18% between January and November 1982. This became a factor of importance in the long 
term through its restrictive effects on liquidity after the severe recession of 1982. At the same time, 
conditions of access to international financial markets began to harden. The authorities therefore 
decided to abandon the anti-inflationary objective and concentrate their efforts on exercising direct 
control over the evolution of the money supply. It was hoped in this manner to secure an instrument 
serving both to direct the country’s economic recovery and to restore equilibrium in its external 
accounts (by doing away with the unlimited availability of foreign exchange). However, after 
expanding by 8% in 1982 as a result of the end-year devaluation, the monetary base again contracted 
in 1983 (by 3%). Its evolution over the course of the year was extremely variable, since it recorded an 
annual growth rate of between 130% and 160% in January, March and July; a negative rate in 
February, April and August-November, and a growth rate of 270% in December. 

Total liquidity and its components, after their high artificial rate of expansion in 1982 owing to 
the end-year devaluation, deteriorated considerably in.real terms in 1983. Total real liquidity 
contracted by 25%, while the quantity of money and of quasi-money decreased by 29% and 25% 
respectively. Within the latter, the reduction of deposits held in foreign currency was relatively 
greater (see table 18). = 

As regards sources of liquidity, the real level of domestic credit fell, and the negative balance on 
the “other accounts” item increased sharply. This situation was partly mitigated by the increase in 
international reserves which came about as a result of the refinancing of the external debt, and by the 
sale of gold abroad. 

Total net domestic credit (excluding the Mortgage Bank) diminished by almost a third in real 
terms in 1983. Credit received by the private sector contracted severely, aggravating the financial 
difficulties affecting enterprises and accentuating the recessive process. The effects of this 
contraction came on top of the negative evolution recorded in 1982. The real growth of 74% shown in 
table 19 is wholly artificial, and was due to the sharp end-1982 devaluation: up to October 1982 real 
credit to the private sector had contracted by 2%. The devaluation, on the other hand, brought about a 
sharp increase in the weight of foreign-currency indebtedness within the total corresponding to each 


Table 16 
URUGUAY: EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC SERVICE TARIFFS 


Nominal growth rates* Real growth rates’ 

1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Electricity: 
Residental 32.0" 5535 } 
Residental 60.6 155° 259747 87 68 -18 -138 21-197 
commercial 32,3. = 55.9) GLO, wl yy eee eee es 8.4 6 

: Bape F chee A eet a cs 
Water 32.9 41.0 67.5 35:8 183°" 504°-80' "155 - oe a o 7 
Gis 2° 214° 12.7" 648 °2226".126 99197 4 
Regular 22.8 681 89.6 25.9 15.8 79.8 
8F-515.0. 000.8 16.0 ee aie 
(Special. 23.4 71.3 884 25.0 15.6._79.2 -146 27 152 Be ot ant 
Diesel fue 238 68.7 89.3 25.5 158 888 -143 11 158 63 27 265 
Kerosene . 244 683 89.4 25.7 15.6 80.7 -139 09 158 62 2 
ail transportation: sacitaadll 
Passengers 35.0,;- 44.1) 70:dn 3G 2nd hes 28 
: 1 Snsete$ 2:35.63 240 sel be elbae 
Freight 23.8 527 78.0 234.315. 02 180 laa See Py: ne Si: 
ees 0 254 (15.2 18.0 10.7 -103 89 "64 49 909 
transport 47.7 583 58.2 40.7 247 606 22 
’ ige nopygusie 

Telephone 22.51» 43:Brll RIS 41S Get eGR UALS Aa as Aas 27 29 32 
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Bank of Urogiay and Department of Sates and Censuses. “— PE CDE ghee ee = 

y : ° Calculated on the basis of the minimum increases decreed by the Government up to October 1980, and of wages 
paid thereafter. -*Deflated by the consumer price index. 
Table 18 


URUGUAY: EVOLUTION OF MONETARY AGGREGATES 


Billions of pesos Real growth rates 


- Total liquidity 19.9 34.3 52.2 91.6 103.7 43 20.7 17.6 45.6 -25.3 
~ Sources: 

_ Net international reserves 8.0 0.8——-144- -10:35-——-134—-285---146 = 13.5 

_ Domestic credit 19.0 33.7 49.8 1104 150.6 84 242 142 840 -10.0 
Government (net) 0.8 152 Sg 25.9 ~ -O96 135 4) et iol We) 
_ Public institutions 08 -19 07 -14 124 
_ Private sector oa 48? 95.9" 1123° 181 (25.8 “gh GO heey 
_ Other accounts Fe o-O2 -120 ,-8.5,, -60.3 
_ Uses: 

Money 5.8 8.7 9.8 yrsit- 8h a1287: 2.9 D0) babs 0.1 -29.0 
Currency outside banks 3 A 5.1 6.1 ae) Bidse—-3:9), ©12.1 —_ .-7.0 /mee=2 938, 
Current account deposits 2.6 3.6 5-7 29 Oo os 129. 62.9. 2 Gaeta 2.2 

Quasi-money 161" 235 AZA - 7982 910 49 27.1 280 56.2 -24.7 
Time deposits in 
national currency 63s 15.2 MTT eSdSGs 223k 25.8 = 49.1 2.2 -12.8 -18.0 
Deposits in foreign 
currency Thott eA Ole 0/9 -7.5 94 389 105.6 -26.8 

: Monetary base ey §2 10.72 157 > -7.0 0.8 -19.3 8.0  -3.3 
. eves multipliers 3 
M,/Monetary base” feo rit 119 p0,, 0.81 
M,/Monetary base“ Fora se 6.35" 8:56; | - 6.62 


M,/Monetary base * 7-08 
~ Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
“Preliminary figures. M, corresponds to money only. M, corresponds to money plus quasi-money, or total liquidity. 
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productive sector. For the private sector as a whole, this proportion rose from 48% in 1981 to 73% in 
1982, declining marginally to 72% in 1983. The sectors with the highest foreign-currency 
indebtedness —representing four-fifths of their total debt— were manufacturing and construction, 
while in the case of livestock activity the proportion amounted to 55% (see table 20). 

During 1983 the monetary authority found it necessary to refinance part of the above debts. 
Thus, by June, commitments amounting to US$ 750 million had been rephased with resources 
provided by the Central Bank (US$ 200 million), the Banco de la Republica (US$ 150 million) and the 
private banking system. This operation covered 40% of the debt contracted in foreign currency by the 
productive sectors, and 23% of that incurred in national currency. 

Credit to the public sector continued to expand rapidly, since the Government, in progressively 
assuming a more direct role in the operation of the economy in response to the various difficulties 
affecting it in recent years, needed a greater supply of resources. Thus, from representing only 1% of 
net domestic credit to the private and public sectors, credit to the public sector rose to 26% in 1983 
(see table 19). Strongly influencing this development was the fact that the monetary authority 
undertook the role of principal lender of the refinanced external debt, as a result of which its assets 
against the public sector expanded considerably. -- 

The delicate position of the private productive sector gave rise to a comparable situation in the 
case of the banking system. A number of measures were consequently instituted to relieve the 
situation. Firstly, the date on which the banks must reduce their capital by the amount of their 
uncollectable debts was postponed from 1 June 1983 to 1 January 1984. This gave them more time to 
reinstate their capital, in the event that it had fallen below established limits. Secondly, in view of the 
lack of bank liquidity, the Central Bank decreed that the basis for calculation of legal bank reserves 
would be the value of deposits held at the end of 1982, and granted five-day periods of grace to enable 
the banks to reconstitute their legal reserve levels and thereby avoid incurring penalties. At the same 
time, the Central Bank lifted the legal reserve requirement on inter-bank deposits of a duration of 
more than ten days. The Central Bank also offered funds directly to the banks at a rate of interest of 
110% in order to reduce inter-bank interest rates, which had reached levels of 130%. Finally, in 
August, two banks were officially intervened (Pemar Sudamérica and, under less strict conditions, 
Investbanca). 


Table 19 
URUGUAY: EVOLUTION OF NET DOMESTIC CREDIT 


Millions of pesos Percentage breakdown? Growth rates 
1981 1982 1983° 1980 1981 1982 19837 1981 1982 19837 
Central Bank, Banco de la 
Republica and private banks 
Net credit to public and 
private sectors 49 630 116152 152704 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 10.9 94.2 SB2 
To public sector 2034 16345 39783 13 4.1 14.1 26.1 2540 566.9 60.7 
Central government 2066 14891 24514 23 4.2 12.8 16.1 133.8 498.1 8.7 
Rest of public sector -32 1454 15 269 -0.7 -0.1 1:3 10.0 593.2 
To private sector 47596 99807 112921 98.7 DD.9 85.9 739 Wot 74.0 25.3 
In national currency 24724 26221 30427 53.7 49.8 22.6 19:9 2.8 -12.0 -23.4 
In foreign currency 22871 73585 82 493 45.0 46.1 63.4 54.0 13.6 167.0 -26.0 
Other accounts® -11991 -34545 -68 943 . 
Total net credit 37 639 ~=©81 607 = 83. 761 Vis] 78.7 -32.3 
Mortage Bank 
Net credit to public and 
private sectors 10 353 = 15229 22418 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. : - 
To public sector 510 835 1 302 4.7 4.9 5 = ee ay 9 
To private sector 9843 14394 21116 953 951 945 942 334 214° 39 
Other accounts’ 3243  -1399 -11 018 . , 
Total net credit LATO" 13° 830 eb a00 24.2 61.4 —_-45.6 
Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
“Preliminary figures. Excluding “other accounts”. “Including net inter-bank fees. 
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URUGUAY: PRIVATE BANK CREDIT TO THE RESIDENT 
PRIVATE SECTOR 


~ 


§ URUGUAY 
pracke 7 | Table 20 
4 
; 


- ; Millions of pesos _ 


Percentage breakdown Growth rates 
- 1981 1982 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 1981 1982 19837 
_ Crop farming 
_ Total , 971 1 414 948 2.8 2.8 2.2 Ce. 208 57, 
In national currency 494 531 302 (52.3) (50.9) (37.6) (31.9) 46 -108 -62.5 
F In foreign currency 477 883 646 (47.7) (49.1) (62.4) (68.1) 10.7 53.6. -51.7 
Livestock- raising 
__ Total ; Sots, 10 Bios LO 2h + 122.) 22. IPD WSS eG AS ase 
o> In national currency 5073 5210 4622 (82.4) (73.0) (47.8) (45.0) -146 -148 -41.4 
In foreign currency 1875 5689 5655 (17.6) (27.0) (52.2) (55.0) 47.9 151.8 -344 
Manufacturing 
Total : 10,964... 22.133. 95215786 7 434.8. 05 31.8) 5 B50 S92 i ahiGi; Biocnd50 
In national currency 4454 3604 4126 (43.7) (40.6) (16.2) (189) -8.7 -328 -24.4 
In foreign currency 6513 18529 17660 (56.3) (59.4) (83.7) (81.1) 39 150A. Sia) 
Construction 
Total AP lee! 226525) 22-447 3m 3:5 4.0 4.4 7.6 73.0  -36.2 
In national currency 505 513 451  (A7.4) (41.7) (20.3) (185) -5.3 -15.7 -42.0 
In foreign currency 706, 21012 1.990, .(52.6)..(58:3) (79.7) .. (81.5)... 19:1 136.5. -34.7 
Commerce 
“Total ; S83). 13°90" 11 621 20.7 21.4 22.0 20.9 11.5 56.2 -44.8 
In national currency 3576 3185 2998 (49.5) (48.4) (22.9) (25.8) 9.2 -261 -37.9 
gin foreign currency 5309 ~ LO 7lG we e8: G23.00450:5) 2(51.6),« 77:1) G42) 13:8 1335 -469 
ervices 
Total 2 943. 6452... 4915 PS 8.5.08 10:2 89 23.0 — 81.9 =4917 
In national currency 1 368 1533 1°264°%07-5) (46.5) © (23:8). 25:7) - --0.5 -7.0 -45.6 
In foreign currency IIPS 2 ft O19 es 5-0) eh A2 DS) a5.) 2 Ol) Mle) 49 192 sO 
Consumption 
Total 4020 5961 522 Sng 7 9.4 63 455.1. ~234.— 610 


3 
In national currency 2 573 2 554 1664 (56.8) (64.0) (42.8) (47.2) 749 -17.6 -57.0 
In foreign currency 1 447 3 407 1858 (43.2) (36.0) (57.2) (52.8) 29.1 95.4 -64.0 
Total private bank credit 
to the private sector 


Total 34444 63285 55510 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 dal - S25 =ADe 
In national currency 18 043 17129 15428 (56.1) (52.4) (27.1) (27.8) 0.6 -21.2 -40.5 
In foreign currency 16 401 46156 40082 (43.9) (47.6) (72.9) (72.2) 16.8 133.5  -42.7 
Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
* Preliminary figures. These columns show for each productive sector, the percentage of total private bank credit to the private sector 


received by it and, in figures between brackets, its composition as between national and foreign currency. 


Bank interest rates for operations in national currency continued at high positive values in real 
terms, although at the end of the year these rates were equivalent to only half those ruling in the 
second half of 1982 (see table 21). The effects of this high cost of credit were thus added to the scarcity 
of lendable funds already referred to. Furthermore, the real interest rates on national currency 
deposits continued to be higher than the interest paid on foreign-currency deposits (this having been 
the case since the last quarter of 1980). Combined with uncertainty throughout 1983 concerning the 
exchange rate policy, and in the light of the low monthly rates of devaluation, the above circumstances 
brought about a considerable increase in peso deposits. Although these contracted in real terms, they 
did so at a lower rate than deposits in foreign currency (see table 18). 


b) Fiscal policy 


After the marked deterioration of the fiscal accounts in 1982 —when an unprecedented deficit 
equivalent to 8.6% of the gross domestic product was recorded— the situation improved in 1983. The 
fiscal deficit dropped to less than half in real terms and was equivalent to 4% of the gross domestic 
product (see table 22). 
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This result was mainly due to the programme of austerity in public expenditure. A sharp 
contraction (-23%) was thus recorded in investment expenditure, in contrast with the expansion of 
20% in the preceding years, while current expenses shrank by 19% after the rapid growth of 45% 
registered in the same three-year period. The reduction in current expenses would have been greater 
had it not been for the rapid growth of public debt interest payments, which rose by 85 % in real terms 
after having increased by 67% in the previous year. Thus, over a period of two years, the payments in 
question rose from 2% to 7% of total current expenditure. This increment was due to servicing costs 
on Treasury bills issued in foreign currency, which were used as a source of finance for the fiscal 
deficit. Expenditure on wages and social security contributions (which accounts for three-quarters of 
current fiscal outlays) fell sharply, as did that incurred in the purchase of goods and services. 

The Government managed to avoid a severe contraction of income in the year under review. 
After a reduction of 23% in real terms in 1982, revenues rose marginally in 1983, by 1%. Although 
the collection of taxes of domestic origin declined by 7% (after dropping by 22% in 1982), proceeds 
from dues levied on foreign trade recovered appreciably, expanding by 15% after successive 
contractions of 13% and 30% in the two preceding years. The basic cause of growth in the latter 
instance was the reintroduction of export retentions under the terms of Law 15360 enacted at the end 
of 1982. Income under this heading represented almost 7% of fiscal revenues in 1983, whereas no 
income was obtained from this source in 1982. The devaluation, moreover, avoided a greater drop 
than that recorded in revenue from import dues, owing to the higher taxable base in national currency 
terms. Prominent in the sphere of domestic taxes was an increase of 21% in real terms in revenue 
from fuel taxes, income from this source having been strongly influenced by the adjustment of selling 
prices owing to the new exchange rate conditions (see table 16). 


Table 21 


URUGUAY: BANK INTEREST RATES’ 


Operations in national currency Operations in 
Thane’ Deposits” foreign currency 
Nominal Real‘ Nominal Real‘ Loans? Deposits“ 

1976 62.0 15.8 30.2 -6.9 12.0 74 

1977 76.6 12.5 51.4 -3.8 13.8 im, 

1978 hig Be. Lie 42.6 -2.3 14.2 8.0 

1979 68.1 -8.2 50.6 -17.7 16.8 11.9 

1980 65.1 15.6 50.3 5.3 18.5 14.6 
1981 

I 63.1 18.0 46.0 5.3 18.4 12:5 

II 57.4 16.8 43.3 6.3 9 15.5 

II 58.6 19.5 45.8 9.9 20.1 16.6 

IV 59.8 23.5 47.4 15.9 18.4 13.1 
1982 

I 49.0 21.8 42.5 16.5 18.7 13.9 

II 54.8 30.2 47.6 24.1 20.0 14.5 

III 65.9 44.6 56.8 36.7 18.8 Pit 

IV 76.3 46.3 66.2 31.9 18.2 10.2 
1983 

I 105.5 43.8 80.8 26.5 17.6 10.3 

II 102.0 37.2 66.6 13.2 16.8 9.8 

I] 85.0 19.3 65.2 6.5 17.0 9.8 

IV 85.0 22.1 67.8 10.8 17.2 9.8 


Source: Central Bank of Uruguay. 
Average of the most frequent interest rates of the five most representative institutions in each case, for fixed-term Operations up to six 
months. Normal rates at the end of the last month of the period considered. “Nominal rates deflated by the accumulated 12- 


Sen 5 A . da 
month variation in the consumer price index. Most frequent normal rates contracted in the last three days of the final month of the 
period considered. 
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Table 22 


URUGUAY 


URUGUAY: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


1. Current income 
Internal taxes 
On production and 
consumption 
Value added 
Fuels 
Tobacco 
_ Others 
On income 
Net income in industry and 
commerce 
Others 
On net worth 
Other taxes 
Less: documents received 
Taxes on foreign trade 
Import surcharges 
Customs dues 
Drawbacks and retentions 
Other income® 


2. Current expenditure 

Remunerations 
Social security contributions 
Goods and services 

d 
Transfers 
Interest on public debt 
Allocated income 


. Current saving (1-2) 

. Investments 

. Total expenditure (2 + 4) 

. Fiscal deficit or surplus (1-5) 


NWN WY RW 


. Financing 

Domestic 
Central Bank credit” 
Banco de la Republica credit 
Exchange differences 
Bond sales 
Net sales of bills 
Other net sources 

External 


1980 


14 955 
11 015 


9 287 
5 676 
1 661 

912 
1 038 
2 363 


1 744 
619 
725 
116 

-1 475 

2 155 

2°212 
536 

6 
1 187 


13 081 
5 980 
3 464 
2 466 

794 
326 
51 


1 874 
1 799 
14 880 
75 


-75 
-14 
=97 
-71 
12 
-56 
-162 
360 
-61 


Millions of pesos 


1981 
21 260 
14 915 


13 514 
8 515 
2117 
1251 
1 631 
2 427 


2 284 
143 
1 094 
116 
-2 236 
3 199 
2 567 
630 


3 
3 146 


18 817 
8 800 
4 866 
3 766 

886 
407 
92 


2 443 
2559 
21 377 

-117 


Liz 
212 
511 
-115 
12 
a 


-253 
=>) 


1982 


19552 
13 798 


12 758 
7971 
1 997 
1 535 
£235 
2 028 


Poot 
37 
1.293 
134 

-2 414 
2 669 
2 281 
388 


3 085 
27 503 
21 573 


3 526 
1 482 
810 
112 


-7951 

3 258 
30 761 
-11 210 


11 210 
11 410 
7 983 
931 
110 
140 

1 543 
703 
-200 


19837 


1980 


Growth rates 


1981 


-25.4 


1982 1983° 
“227 hl 
-22.3 0 -7.1 
20.7 -12.0 
21.3 -183 
207. 2h) 
een 
35.3 -26.3 
29.8 40 
167° 05 
-78.3 191.6 
07 15 
2.9  -43.5 
29.9 15.1 
-25.3 -30.7 
AbD ay 

-100.0 
“17.6 256 
22.8 -19.2 
32.7 -23.8 
21.3 -21.8 
40.6 -2.9 
67.2 85.0 
2.3 -14.4 
7.0 -23.1 
20.9 -19.6 
7 951.4° -55.7 
7951.4 -55.7 
44228 -53.9 
1 2Y28 52:5 
-93.9 

670.3 

106.4 
4.5 
-45.5 


EY 
Source: Up to 1981: Office of the Accountant-General. As from 1982: combined figures prepared by the National Treasury and the Office of the 
Accountant-General. The breakdown of internal taxes has been provided by the General Tax Department. 


“Preliminary figures. 


> Corresponds to tax collection: the difference with respect to information on total cash is shown under other 


income. “Including consular fees, other National Treasury receipts, allocated income, National Investment Fund, National Energy 


Fund, and difference between cash balances and tax collection information. 
‘For 1980, excludes financing for payment of the 200 million pesos wheat debt, assigned 


Fund. *Real growth rate of the deficit. 


to the 1979 financial year. 


Includes subsidies, advances and National Housing 


The financing structure of the deficit was similar to that of the preceding year: three-quarters 
came from Central Bank funds and 30% from the net proceeds of the sale of Treasury bills, the latter 
mechanism being employed for the first time on this occasion. Credit received from the Banco de la 
Republica, on the other hand, decreased from the equivalent of 8% of the deficit in 1982 to only 17% in 
1983. The other main difference was the evolution of net proceeds from the sale of bonds. Foreign 
financing, for its part, was negative, as had been the case in all recent years (see table 22). 
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VENEZUELA 


1. Recent economic trends: Introduction and summary 


For the economy of Venezuela the year 1983 represented both a culmination of trends observed in the 
preceding year and a radical change in some basic features. Thus, for example, the aggravation of 
pressures that had been building up since the end of 1981 on the external front made it necessary to 
modify the foreign-exchange system. The abandonment after almost 20 years of a fixed single 
exchange parity and of an exchange system totally devoid of quantitative restrictions and their 
replacement by a multiple exchange-rate system and a controlled foreign-currency market 
represented the initiation of a first phase in an abrupt and difficult adjustment process. 

This measure contributed to the correction of the main external imbalances, since both the 
trade and the current accounts again showed positive results after the large deficits recorded in 1982 
(see table 1 and figure 1). These results, however, were primarily due to a drastic drop of 52% in 
imports and the postponement of service payments on the external debt. Exports, for their part, 
continued to face unfavourable conditions and contracted by 15%. At the same time, the capital 
account again closed with a considerable deficit (US$ 2 900 million), so that the slight increase of 
close on US$ 470 million in the country’s international reserves at the end of the period fell 
substantially short of compensating their contraction in the preceding year by more than US$ 7 600 
million. 

In contrast with previous years, domestic economic activity failed to make up for the negative 
results in the external sector, and the gross domestic product therefore declined by 3% —its largest 
contraction in the entire period since the war. The per capita product, for its part, fell for the sixth 
consecutive year, so that it stood at a level 20% below that of 1977. At the same time, largely owing to 
the unusually high open unemployment rate (10%), average family income dropped to an even 
greater extent (see table 1). 

This reduction in income levels helped to some extent to offset the effects of a 30% expansion 
in the money supply, with the result that the rate of inflation continued to decline for the fourth 
successive year. Similarly, the reduction of 9% in government expenditure contributed to a slight 
alleviation of the fiscal deficit, which thus sank to a level equivalent to less than 1% of the gross 
domestic product. 


2. Trends in economic activity 


a) Total supply and demand 


The total supply of goods and services decreased by nearly 17% in 1983 as a consequence of 
unusually large contractions in both domestic activity and imports. As already noted, the gross 
domestic product registered the largest contraction since the war, decreasing by 3% in real terms toa 
level below that recorded in 1978. At the same time, external purchases decreased by more than 52%, 
so that the import coefficient —which during almost the whole of the preceding decade had shown a 
vigorous upward trend— fell from 35% in 1982 to less than 19% in 1983 —a level equivalent to that 
of 1970 (see table 2). 

Among the components of demand, investment was the most adversely affected. While gross 
fixed investment dropped by nearly 32%, stock levels declined by an amount equivalent to nearly 3% 
of total demand. Gross domestic investment consequently decreased by 49% to a level equivalent to 
only 17% of the gross domestic product —the lowest such proportion in the past 13 years (see 


table 3). 
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At the same time, substantial changes took place in the sources of investment. In the first place, 
the inflow of external resources showed a substantially negative balance, equivalent to more than 7% 
of the gross domestic product and to almost half the level of gross domestic investment. Domestic 
savings, on the other hand, whose participation in investment financing had shown a marked decline 
in 1981 and 1982, again contributed to an extent closer to that recorded in the second half of the 1970s 
(36%), but they were equivalent to only 6% of the gross domestic product —a level only slightly 
above that of net external factor payments. Domestic investment financing in 1983 consequently 
relied primarily on the terms-of-trade effect, although this was lower in relation to the gross domestic 
product (see table 3). 


Table 1 


VENEZUELA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983" 


A. Basic economic indicators 
Gross domestic product at market prices 


(millions of 1970 dollars) 19817 20081~.19 682 19623 19757 19 164 
Population (millions of inhabitants) 14.1 14.6 15.0 DS 15.9 16.4 
Per capita gross domestic product 

(in 1970 dollars) T 408" *°380- 1310 1 267-1 239.) oto 


Growth rates 
B. Short-run economic indicators 


Gross domestic product Zoe rs -2.0 -0.3 0.7 -3.0 
Per capita gross domestic product -14 -2.0 -5.1 -3.3 -2.2 Phi 
Gross income” -4.0 2 27.5 -1.6 -3.3 -5.2 
Terms of trade (goods and services) -10.2 29.6 a7 fa -0.8 0.1 -7.4 
Current value of exports of goods 
and services -3.6 52.6 a ie 4.9 -16.1 -15.1 
Current value of imports of goods 
and services 15.4 -6.4 6.5 13.1 14.8 -53.7 
Consumer prices‘ 

December-December 7.0 20.5 19.6 10.8 7.7 Tp 

Variation between annual averages oe i 21.6 16.1 OF 6.3 
Money 21.0 6.7 13.7 7.1 -8.3 31.1 
Wages and salaries* 9.5 pa -1.3 -5.4 -5.6 -6.2° 
Unemployment rate’ 4.7 5.4 5.9 6.2 cf 9.8° 
Current government income -6.2 24.8 25.4 47.8 -15.6 -8.2 
Total government expenditure 2.0 -3.5 43.0 31.9 -1.8 -9.2 
Fiscal deficit/total government expenditure’ 7.5 - 0.8 - 4.4 3.4 
Fiscal deficit/gross domestic product’ 1.9 : 0.2 - 1.2 0.9 


Millions.of dollars 
C. External sector 


Trade balance (goods and services) -5 366 760° ©4839" 3°835°* 22'077'" 5819 
Balance on current account -5 699 370 4749 4026 -4222 3532 
Balance on capital account 4635 3729 -985 -4047 -3930 -2 866 
Variation in net international reserves -1324 4121. 4184 1100 © -7 635 473 
External debt* 16 383 23071 26509 28377 30479 33500 
_—_—_—————_—_—————————————— 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
“Preliminary figures. Gross domestic product plus terms-of-trade effect. “Cost-of-living index for the Caracas metropolitan 
area. ve keene family income, deflated by the cost-of-living index for the Caracas Metropolitan area. “First half of 
year. Percentage. * Including the public debt plus the non-guaranteed short- and long-term debt owed to financial institutions 


reporting to the Bank for International Settlements. 
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VENEZUELA 
on | Table 2 


VENEZUELA: TOTAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


; : Millions of dollars Percentage G h 
i at 1970 prices breakdown ty MSS Naso 
’ 1981 1982 1983" 1970 1983" 1981 1982 19837 
_ Total supply 26 036 27289 22770 117.0 1188 0.2 48 -16.6 
_ Gross domestic product he ecg 
at market prices 19 623 19757 19164 1000 100.0 -03 0.7 = -3.0 
Imports of goods 
and services 6413 7532 3 606 17.0 18.8 Tio =a 2a 
Total demand 26 036 27289 22770 117.0 118.7 0.2 48 -16.6 
Domestic demand 24217 25612 21 205 95.8 110.7 0.7 5.8 -17.2 
Gross domestic investment 5726 6314 3 208 30.1 16.6 -14 10.3 -49.2 
Gross fixed investment 6109 5881 4013 221 20.8 3.0 -3.7 -31.8 
Public 3711 4066 a3 5.2 we Dek 9.6 Se 
Private 2398 1815 “a 16.9 . 720.4 -24.3 
Construction 3044 2790 ag 12.8 . = =—-3.6 8.3 
Machinery and equipment 3065 3091 en 93 . 10.6 0.8 
Changes in stocks -383 433 -805 8.0 -4.2 
-Total consumption 18491 19298 17997 65.7 94.1 1.3 44 -67 
General government 3710 36/5. 3326 127. 17.3 5.5 -10 8-95 
Private 14781 15623 14671 53.0 76.8 0.3 5.7 -6.1 
Exports of goods and 
services” Peey Perr 1565. 21.2 81 50 TB ee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data fromthe Central Bank of Venezuela. 
“Preliminary figures. ’ The figures for imports and exports of goods and services were taken from balance-of- payments data expressed 
in dollars at current values, which were converted to constant 1970 values using price indexes calculated by ECLAC for the purpose. 
Table 3 
VENEZUELA: FINANCING OF GROSS DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 
peace 1981 1982 1983 
1976-1980 
Percentage of gross domestic investment” 
1. Gross domestic investment 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2. Gross national savings (a + b + c) 93.8 126.4 74.3 143.7 
a) Gross domestic saving 36.0 19.8 7.3 36.4 
b) Net external factor payments” -1.2 -1.3 -13.0 -28.3 
c) Terms-of-trade effect 59.0 105.3 80.1 135.6 
3. External savings 6.2 -26.4 25.7 -43.7 
As percentages of gross domestic product 
1. Gross domestic investment 38.6 29.2 32.0 16.7 
2. Gross national savings (a + b + c) 36.2 36.9 23.8 24.1 
a) Gross domestic savings 159 5.8 2a 6.1 
b) Net external factor payments“ 0.5 0.4 4.2 4.7 
c) Terms-of-trade effect 225) 30.7 25.6 227, 
3. External savings 2.4 -7.7 8.2 -7.3 


Cee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official statistics. Lor ; : 
*Preliminary figures. >The original information is shown in constant values, identical with those of table 2. Includes unrequited 


private transfers. 
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Figure 1 
VENEZUELA: MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Urban unemployment 


Consumer prices® 


Net capital movement@ 
Trade balance 


v/, TES 65. ps 
— J | 
tS 
Balance on current account ai? 


External debt? 
Interest payments - 


Exports of goods 
and services 


0 
1970 1975 1980 1983 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official data. 
4Annual growth rate. bAverage annual rate for whole country. CPercentage 
variation, December - December, in the Caracas metropolitan area dMillions of dollars. 
€Percentages. fFirst half of year. 
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La Table 4 


VENEZUELA: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, BY KIND OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, AT FACTOR COST 


nee 


Millions of dollars Percentage 
at 1970 prices breakdown yn Stomeb asics 
By 1981 1982 1983° 1970 1983 1981 1982 19837 
_ Gross domestic product® 18553 18680 18119 100.0 1000 -0.3 0.7  -3.0 
_ Goods 7 037 6 964 6 723 46.2 34.1 -2.3 -1.0 -3.5 
~~ Agriculture 16253) 1 298 1 307 7.6 6.6 -1.9 3.6 0.7 
Petroleum 1 563 1 449 1 410 21.1 vA -3.4 -7.3 -2.7 
Extraction 1 265 1 145 1 086 17.3 >>) -2.7 -9.5 -5.1° 
Refining 298 304 324 3.8 1.6 -6.4 Dal 6.6 
- Mining (excluding petroleum) 167 139 125 1.4 0.6 -14 -166 -10.1 
Manufacturing* 2 884 3 007 2 925 11.9 14.8 -2.0 4.3 -2.7 
Construction 1 170 1 071 956 4.2 4.8 -2.1 8.4 -10.8 
Basic services 3196 3355 as 12.6 Bs 5.5 5.0 
Electricity, gas and water 549 616 684 1.7 pees by cau 2 pies 
Transport, storage and 
communications 2 647 7s fab 4 oe 10.9 % 3.6 3.5 
Other services 10 087 9 931 =e 43.4 re 0.4 -1.5 
Commerce 1 707 Last 1 709 11.0 8.7 -2.6 2.6 -2.4 
Financial institutions, insurance, 
real estate, and business services 3 877 3 763 “6 15a = 1.8 -2.9 
Ownership of dwellings’ 2365 2452 a 12.9 = 3.0 3.7 
Community, social and 
personal services 4 503 4 417 =. 173 és 0:5 -1.9 
Government services 3 036 3 038 = 11.7 a 0.8 0.7 
Less: imputed commission 
for bank services 147 127 es 22 ie 19.3 -13.8 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures supplied by the Central Bank of Venezuela. 
“Preliminary figures. » As the indtvidual activities and the totals were calculated independently, the sum of the former does not 
correspond exactly with the latter. “Excludes petroleum refining. “Refers to real estate and business sevices. 


The other two components of final demand —exports and consumption— showed less 
pronounced declines (-7%). While the contraction of consumption was the first recorded in the past 
25 years, that of exports marked the continuation of the declines of the three preceding years. The 
volume of external sales of goods and services was thus 20% lower in 1983 than in 1979 (see table 2). 


b) Evolution of the main sectors 


Although exact details are not available, it seems reasonable to assume that the contraction of 
economic activity in 1983 affected the production of goods more than that of services. The 
construction sector was especially hard hit, since its product fell by almost 11% and thus stood, after 
five consecutive years of contraction, at a level barely 60% of that recorded in 1979. The increase of 
7% in petroleum refining activity, for its part, failed to make up for the decline of 5 % in oil extraction 
(see table 4). 

i) Agriculture. Agricultural output virtually stagnated in 1983, since it increased by only 0.7%. 
This small increment was due to the increase of almost 3% in the livestock sector, which more than 
offset the drop of 3.6% in crop-farming production. Fishing and forestry also showed declines in 
their levels of activity, though without appreciably affecting global results in the sector owing to their 
modest relative weight (see table 5). 
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The production of most crops diminished in 1983, but the most marked declines occurred in the 
harvests of cereals. The output of maize fell by 14%, and thar of rice and sorghum went down by about 
a quarter (-24% and -26% respectively). Credit restrictions were a decisive factor in this decline, since 
producers of cereals —who customarily absorb approximately half of the credit allocated to 
agriculture— received loans that were 20% lower than in 1982.! = i 

The volume of the sugar cane harvest also declined (by nearly 5%). This sector continued to be 
in a precarious financial situation due to the failure of the public sugar-refining enterprise 
(CERAZUCA) to pay its extremely high debts to producers. 

On the other hand, the production of some other crops rose, representing in most instances a 
recovery from declines caused in the preceding year by adverse weather conditions. This was 
particularly so in the case of tropical export crops (coffee and cocoa), where the volumes harvested 
increased by 4% and 8% respectively (see table 5). Although the production of both these crops 
continued to be lower than in 1975, the financial results of these activities improved in 1983 because 
they received the benefit of the new higher exchange rate applicable to exports. 


Table 5 


VENEZUELA: INDICATORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 
1975. 1980 1981" * 1982_19383* 
1981 1982 1983 


1. Index of agricultural production” 


Crop farming 100 112 107 109 1055 SZ 2.6 -3.6 
Stock-raising 100s. 121 124 129 133 a8 4.2 2.8 
Forestry 100 47 47 47 46 - - -2.6 
Fisheries 100 125 110 117 116 -12.4 7A -1.7 
2. Production of main crops‘ 
For export 
Cocoa 20 te) 14 13 14 129." -97 fe, 
Coffee 65 58 64 39 61 92 8 4.4 
For domestic consumption 
Rice 363 656 681 670 509 3.8 -16 -241 
Maize 653 ~~ 519 ~452—- SOR’ © 429 <12:9> o° 10:85) -243 
Sorghum 10 409 at att eee ets 8.9° "25.7 
Beans 25 23 18 18 if 71s 0.6 1.3 
Sesame seed 65 57 45 53 51 -204 154 -23 
Oranges 266 8351 368 372 384 4.9 il 32 
Tomatoes 101 150 126 146 130-163 161 -10.9 
Sugar cane 5486 4987 4531 4968 4724 -9.1 96 -49 


3. Indicators of livestock production 
Animal slaughtering’ 


Cattle 1067 1411 “E3971 355. oie727 -1.0 -3.0 27.0 
Pigs 1169 1466 1491 1533 1 637 157 2.8 6.8 
Sheep #2 105 109 78 90 3.7 -28.7 16.0 
Other products 
Milk PUs7i *f $1P 1949 “8 382" faze 2.9 25 3.4 
Eggs, for consumption’ 1604 2034 2072 2252 2232 1.9 8.7  -0.9 
4. Volume of fishery products 153 186—:1175 190 187 -6.0 8.6 -1.8 
oe Pe ee on the basis of statistics sumplied by the Central Bank of Venezuela. 
reliminary figures. Calculated he basis of the i i 3 
“Thousands of bebd “Thousands of tei BP F “pape 3 caeiaies 2 od eee renee i 


'The loans granted by the sectoral bodies as a whole (the Agri i i i 
griculcural Credit Institute, the Agricultural Devel 
Agricultural Credit Fund) decreased to an even greater extent, since they contracted by 36% ean with the inant on es n 
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wise qd nwod WIS TACT ni FPR to gas! Table 6 
aos Es) sovewor! 24mm 32H) + } Prning ; oo at r 
VENEZUELA: MAIN INDICATORS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


et birks 


_ 15701975" 1980" “1981 1982 198g" 
po 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Crude oil : 
4 (millions of barrels) = 
Production 1353.0 8564 7935 769.0 690.9 650.0 —+7.7 -3.1 -10.2 -5.8 
( Exports BS). 094 657A yp AGD.Gier 462.9 9387.65 93581} FEB AMES -16.2 -7.6 
Refined products 
_- Production 471.0 316.0 337.0 “313.5 3160 3303° -65 «70 08. “45 
Exports S72 24212: INS ATS. 2187-6 164" 15S 20.2 4a 
Domestic , 
consumption 73 TY 1339" 1376" 143.9 1409 138 28) 46°  =2 
_ Reserves 
Proven® : 14.0 18.4 19> 20.2 24.6 25:5 5.4 5-26 22.0 3.8 
Theoretical life 10.0 21.5 24.6 26.2 55s) 39:2" 144 65 35.5" 10!4 


Gas (billions 


of cubic metres) 


Gross production 48.4 38.0 45.5 34.9 33.3 30.4 -3.9 -18 -4.6 -8.7 
Utilized 61.9 88.7 93.6 94.5 94.6 94.7 
Wasted* 38.1 M3 6.3 ah 5.4 By) 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information contained in the address by the President of Venezuela to the Congress of the Republic, January 
1984. 
“Preliminary figures. ” Includes industrial consumption, including that of the petroleum industry, and domestic uses. “Billions of 
barrels. “In years. Calculated by dividing total reserves by the production of crude oil in the corresponding year. * Percentage. 


The new foreign exchange system also favoured the development of activities in the livestock- 
raising sector, which benefited from imports of inputs at subsidized prices and the establishment of 
strict quotas for external purchases of meat. All component activities in this sector expanded 
vigorously, prominent among them being the slaughtering of cattle (27 %) and of sheep (16%). With 
regard to the latter, however, the effects of the sharp drop of 29% experienced in the preceding year 
were only partially compensated, and the number of animals slaughtered was less than that recorded 
in 1980 (see table 5). 

Milk production, for its part, rose by 3%, continuing its moderate upward trend, while that of 
eggs dropped by 1%. Finally, fishery output contracted in volume by almost 2% and was barely equal 
to that of three years earlier. 

ii) The petroleum sector. The petroleum sector product declined in 1983 by nearly 3 %, basically 
as a result of the persistence of a decidedly unfavourable international situation. Some degree of 
stabilization of world markets due to factors influencing both supply and demand was nevertheless 
noted in the course of the year. 

The significant recovery in the leading industrialized economies —especially in the United 
States— failed to bring about sufficient additional demand for petroleum to compensate for the 
contraction attributable to the energy-saving programmes instituted in those countries since 1973.? 
Nevertheless, there was an appreciable deceleration during the year in the rate of contraction of 
world oil consumption observed since 1978. Consumption in the member countries of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) fell by only 2.7% in 1983 after 
declines of more than 5% in each of the three preceding years. 

On the other hand, world petroleum production —which had fallen steadily in the three 
previous years— showed almost no variation in 1983. The rate of contraction in the production of the 


2Energy-saving programmes and technological changes have considerably lowered the ratio of energy input per unit of production. 
Thus, fuel consumption in the OECD countries has fallen by half in the past ten years, while gasoline consumption has increased only marginally. 
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6% in 1983. The proportion of world production supplied by the OPEC countries, however, fell to 
30%: well below the figure of 50% recorded ten years earlier. 

The lower volume of OPEC production was the result of decisions adopted by the organization 
itself at an extraordinary meeting held in March 1983. On that occasion, in the light of an 
unprecedented tense situation on the international oil scene, the OPEC member countries managed to 
restore a consensus and agreed to reduce not only their volume of production, but also their reference 


OPEC countries also declined considerably, since, after a drop of 18% in 1982, it went down by only — 
Figure 2 | 
VENEZUELA: INDICATORS OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY . 

(Millions of barrels) 


1 500 


Production of crude oil 


1 000 


Crude oil exports 


Production of refined Ay ie 


products 
500 
Exports of refined 
products 
Domestic consumption of refined products 
1970 1975 1980 1983 : 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures, 
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VENEZUELA: MAIN FINANCIAL INDICATORS RELATING 


VENEZUE LA 
‘ TO THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
b 


Growth rates 


1979 1980. 1981 1982 1983 


T9799 ©4980 ee 1981 1982 1983 


Prices (US dollars per barrel) = 


- 


Selling price 17.69 26.44 29.71 22.47 25.31 46.9 | 49.5 12.4 -7.5. . -7.9 
Crude a 16.65. 25.64... 29.42, 26.76 . 23.58. 39.2 54.0 14.7... -9:0 -11.9 
j Derivatives ID78.. 28:21: 30.46 29.01 28.13 62.4 42.6 8.0 -48 -3.0 
Export values 19.88 32.69 38.21 34.73 31.64 443 644 169 -9.1 -8.9 
Crude 19.27 31.94 38.23 33.27 iy 40965. 7 Oe S10 = 
Derivatives 21:10. 35.55), 38.19), 37.47 2.0520 R685) HAs AND) 
Millions of bolivares 
Sales proceeds 60 593 80780 84387 70710 63619 54.5 33.3 4,5 -16.2 -10.5 
External 58519 78 328 81723 67068 59100 563 34.5 4.3 -17.9 -11.9 
Domestic 2ZUIe 2 452 2664 3642 4219 36 18:2 8.6 36.7 15.8 
Net income of . 
the corporation 12 480 14813 14234 10897 7582 1006 18.7 -3.9 -23.4 -30.4 
Gross fixed investment 5881 8878 12 353 15615 12156 53.8 51.0 39.1 26.4 -22.2 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures published by Petrdleos de Venezuela. 


prices. Consequently, in order to comply with the quota of 1 675 000 barrels per day which had been 
assigned to it by OPEC, Venezuela had to cut back its oil production by 13 % as from the second quarter 
of 1983. The volume of crude oil exports, however, only decreased by 7%, partly owing to sales of 
stocks accumulated by the petroleum industry in the preceding year. Even so, the volume exported 
failed to reach half of that recorded in 1970 (see table 6 and figure 2). 

A further effect of drawing on oil stocks accumulated in previous years was that both production 
and exports of refined products rose in 1983 by nearly 5%. At the same time, domestic consumption 
of these products dropped for the first time in recent decades as a result of economic sluggishness and 
repeated increases in domestic fuel prices (see table 6). 

For this last reason the value of sales in the domestic market rose by 16% and accounted for 6% 
of the total earnings of Petrdleos de Venezuela: the highest such proportion ever recorded (see 
table 7). In contrast, the average price of external sales fell by almost 8%. 

The realization prices of exports of light and medium crudes, which are directly dependent on 
the OPEC crude oil reference price, dropped in 1983 by an even greater extent (-12%). The prices of 
heavy crude oils and residual fuels, which are not subject to administrative controls, were less affected 
and fell by only 3%. This was due, on the one hand, to their greater deterioration in the preceding year 
and, on the other, to the policy of more active co-operation applied by Mexico and Venezuela in the 
sale of residual fuels in the North American market. The joint fixing of prices and of corresponding 
export levels in this case led to certain improvement in market conditions, as a result of which it even 
became possible to institute small price rises in August and November 1983. 

Due to the lower external prices, the operating surplus of the petroleum industry contracted 
substantially (-30%). Owing to this contraction and to those suffered in the two preceding years, the 
profits of the petroleum industry were barely half those obtained in 1980. A consequence of this 
decline was a reduction of almost 25% in the oil companies’ gross fixed investment. As well as being 
of considerable magnitude, this reduction was the first registered in this form of investment in the 


past ten years (see table 7). 
‘The official price of light Arabian crude was reduced from 34 to 29 dollars per barrel, and a decline of approximately the same 


proportion (15% ) affected other crudes included in the OPEC reference group. These reductions were the first to be established by OPEC since 
its formation. 
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iii) Mining. The non-petroleum mining product decreased by 10% in 1983 as a result of 
contractions in the levels of activity of almost all its component sections (see table 8). Particularly 
noteworthy was the drop of 8.5% in iron ore output which, after three consecutive years of decline, 
sank to a level equivalent to only two-thirds of the volume produced in 1980. Export sales of iron ore, 
on the other hand, rose by almost 5%, but nevertheless failed to make up for their drastic decline 
(-47%) in the preceding year. 

Coal production, for its part, contracted by 13% as a result of a simultaneous drop in domestic 
demand and in prices. In contrast, although the volume of diamond production fell for the fourth 
successive year, its value rose by 32% due to a substantial price increase on the domestic market. Still 
more favourable were the results in the production of gold, which rose by 1% in volume and by 64% 
in value. 

iv) Manufacturing. Manufacturing output fell by more than 2% in 1983. Particularly affected 
were the branches producing capital goods and, especially, motor vehicles. In spite of several 
measures introduced in its favour (such as a ban on the importation of buses and an authorization to 
raise prices by 14% to cover the effects of devaluation on costs), the production of commercial 
vehicles fell by almost two-thirds in 1983, while that of automobiles showed a more moderate decline 
of 4%. The output of other classes of machinery decreased by between 9% and 12% (see table 9). 

The depressed level of domestic activity also had a negative effect on the production of inputs 
and intermediate goods. Reflecting the spectacular fall in activity in the building sector, output of 
basic iron and steel products declined by approximately 20%, while that of cement dropped by 24%. 
Likewise, the stagnation of agricultural activity and the consequent lower demand for fertilizers 
contributed to a decrease of 11% in the production of industrial chemicals and of 6% in that of 
petroleum products (see table 9). 

Some sub-sectors, on the other hand, recorded rises in their levels of activity. This was 
especially the case in the group of public manufacturing enterprises. Steel production rose by almost 
8%, since the considerable drop (-33%) in domestic demand was more than offset by an increase of 
228% in external sales. To this greater sales volume were added the positive effects of the new 
exchange system,‘ so that the public steel corporation SIDOR was able to reduce its operating loss by 
39%. This loss nevertheless still amounted in the year to 486 million bolivares, mainly due to the 
heavy financial commitments undertaken by this enterprise. 

The expansion of exports, and the benefits deriving from the modification of the exchange 
system, proved still more favourable in the case of aluminium production, which rose by 22% to its 
highest level of the past four years. Another favourable factor was the bringing into operation of the 


Table 8 


VENEZUELA: INDICATORS OF MINING PRODUCTION 


Growth rates 


1970 1975 1980 1981 1982. 1983*_ ————_———________ 
1980 1981 1982 1983 


Iron ore” 
Production 22.1 24.8 16.1 15.5 LZ. 10.7 RAS belies SBS 
Exports PAS 217 11.8 12.4 6.6 6:97 .-9.0 5.1 -46.7 4.5 
Other mining products 
Gold* 694 570 430 865 902 894 -7.7. 101.2 4.2 0.9 
Diamonds 509 1060 666 491 435 360 -17.0 -26.3 -11.2 -17.3 
Coal 40 60 39) 45 47 40 -288 147 2:9 else 
Source: ECLAG, on the basis of statistics prepared by the Ministry of Energy and Mines. 
“Preliminary figures. * Millions of tons. “Kilogrammes. “Thousands of carats. “Thousands of tons. 


Under the new exchange system, the steel and aluminium industries were authorized to sell their foreign-currency export proceeds at 


the free market rate, with a view to favouring in this manner th . : : 
, ouring in this mz r the restoration of the financial operati ilibri h 
; ng equilibrium o ate- 
corporations. 8 f these State-owned 
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"Electrical machinery 


y z= Soryanspan equipment 


2. Output of some industrial products‘ 
‘Sugar — 
~ Steel 


- Source: ECLAC, on the basis of statistics supplied by the Central Bank of Venezuela. 


FA de i a 


Aluminium 
Ammonia 
Sulphuric acid 
Urea 
Fertilizers 
~ Cement 
Vehicle tyres” 
Vehicles 
Passenger 
Commercial 


Industrial electricity consumption® 


Employment’ 


“Preliminary figures. 


/Thousands of persons. 


Base: 1975 = 100. 


903+2-5205 


_ 168 200 
323 303 
1784 1818 
156 314 
439 504 
114 te) 
276 315 
441 485 
4842 4876 
3 483 3 681 
iS 154 
94 82 

61 72 
T5a0 14.3 
1 356 1.356 


*Thousands of tons. 


210 191 
204 164 
364 348 
1990 2 146 
Pat) 332 
535 462 
113 159) 
372 390 
630 576 
5432 4151 
3) SO Sy Bie) 
LS) 112 
94 90 
61 ape 
14.4 
1 346 


“Thousands of units. 


19 2.0 
=6:2)ee 2051. 
1.9 95 
101.3 ==13.1 
14.8 6.2 
-30.7 43.0 
14.1 18.1 
LOOM 99) 
0.7 11.4 
Dad) -2.5 
-0.6 0.6 
-12.8 14.6 
18.0 -15.3 
-4.9 0.6 
i125) -0.7 


“Billions of kWh. 
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INTERALUMINA corporation, which turned out 500 000 tons of alumina (the main input employed in 
the manufacture of aluminium). The consequent reduction of costs, together with the exchange-rate 
advantage already referred to, enabled the two public aluminium-producing companies, ALCASA and 
VENELUM, to end the year with the highest operating profits recorded since their establishment. 

Finally, the manufacture of consumer goods showed variable results, since the incentives 
deriving from import restrictions and higher Customs tariffs did not in all cases make up for the 
unfavourable effects of the contraction of family income. The latter deterioration affected in 
particular the manufacturers of footwear and tobacco products, whose output dropped by 9% and5% 
respectively (see table 9). In contrast, clothing production increased by approximately 8% —more 
than three times the previous year’s growth rate. The foodstuffs and beverage industries, for their 
part, recorded positive growth rates of 7% and 4%, although these increases were much lower than 
those attained in the preceding year. 

v) Construction. The building industry was undoubtedly that most affected by the recession in 
1983. Its level of activity,-which had already decreased in the four preceding years, fell by a further 
11% in the year under review, so that its gross product was 40% lower in 1983 than it had been in 
1979 (see table 10). 

This negative result was basically due to the financial restrictions which severely limited 
activity in both the private and public sectors in 1983. In the case of the public sector, the drop in fiscal 
revenue and the tense financial situation of the quasi-autonomous institutions? led to a considerable 
contraction in infrastructural works, which mostly affected the building sanitary and transportation 
facilities. Thus, the value of the latter was 70% less than in the preceding year. 

Likewise, the number of new dwellings started by the public sector decreased by 40%, while 
private sector activity in this sphere also contracted severely (-36%) as a result of the decline in real 
incomes and the drop of nearly 50% in the financial resources granted to building companies (see 
table 10). 


Table 10 


VENEZUELA: INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Thousands of units Growth rates 


1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 1980 1981 1982 19837 


Index of sectoral GDP” 100:006 125.9 $5923.2-112-8 S100 cee GS =Ji) -8.4 -10.8 
Activity indicators 
Domestic sales of steel 


for building” 353 469 482 444 346 831.4 2.8 <7. Deem22: } 
Domestic sales of cement® 3455 4843 4876 5 432 4151 18.0 0.7 11.4 -23.6 
Employment : & 375 381 409 340 1.8 dS 7.2: >-16.6 
Loans received .- 6499 6086 5 230 2628 37.6 5.9 -141 -49.8 


Construction of dwellings 
(thousands of units) 


Total J 61.4 841 914 99.0 61.3 23.9 8.8 8.3 -38.1 
Public secto 34. 40.0. 43.05 48.565 2977 oot TA, LO eae 
Private sector 26.0 441°” 484 505 321 264 7 44 -364 
So : ECLAC, i i i é Z i i 

urce Sey ae of information from the Central Bank of Venezuela and the Central Planning and Co-ordination Office 
“Preliminary figures. *Base: 1975 = 100. “Thousands of tons “Thousand ili 
' ve \ . s of persons, e Millions of bolf ‘ 
to private-dwelling building concerns. ‘Including —in addition to dwellings— plots of land and loans for eae ee iene 


: Upto 1982 these institutions had financed their projects by resorting to excessive increases in short-term indebtedness. How i 
there were simultaneous reductions in 1983 in public revenue receipts, fiscal contributions, and access to external financin the Ned EAE 
enormous repayment commitments. The case of the National Institute for Sanitary Works (INOS) was particularly acute a ‘A . a Fits 
inability to pay the interest commitments on its high external debt, it had to resort to emergency assistance from A 1 vane 
prevent legal collection proceedings from being started by its foreign creditors. ee 
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an Table 11 


VENEZUELA: EVOLUTION OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
First half uf year he he Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1980 1983" 1980 1981 1982 19837 
Total work force 
(thousands of persons) 4421 4561 4685 4806 48-——-3.2. 2.7 2.6 
Participation rate ep 
(percentage) EPA. ye 293.3 ADA BBB 
: Thousands of persons 
Total employment 4149 4272 4351 4337 1000 1000 3.7 30 19 -0.3 
Primary sector 687 688 709 722 165 166 14 03 30 1.8 
Agricultural activities ws oO or’ "Osu Isl ~~ 152 Tae ye 2k 
Hydrocarbons, mines 
and quarries 62 Oe 65 64 15 LS PAs Se 18:5) © eS 
Secondary sector 2085". 1 102 “2,132, 71.031 26:2. 23.8. 18 15.2.7. .-89 
Manufacturing 661 673 673 Gl 15.9; 14:6 1.4 127 -  -6.1 
Construction 375 381 409 340 9.0 7.9 1.8 15 7.2 -16.6 
Electricity, gas, water 
and sanitary services 49 49 Dal 59 ile 14 63° -01 4S wl? 3 
Tertiary sector Bais 2478. 2506 25769 6730 59.4 53 43. LI 29 
Commerce and financial 
institutions 955° 1 0O2Ge! 018. 2035) - 23.0%423.8 7.6. 49 1.6 1.4 
Transport, storage and 
communications 293 315 313 321 Wey 74 5:5 I 006 24 
Other services 127 PaO 1 1745 1225. 27.2. 28.2 3.4 3.0 lil 43 
Percentages 
Total unemployed 6.2 6.3 7.1 9.8 
Manufacturing Us 7.8 8.0 124 
Construction E17 11.8 12:9--7420.8 
Commerce 46 48 5.6 7A 
Other services 3.5 5a 3.9 5.4 


i 

Source: ECLAC, on the basis of data compiled by the Central Statistics and Information Office (OCEI), reproduced in the publication entitled 
Encuesta de Hogares (Household surveys). 

“Preliminary figures. ” Percentage of total population in the work force. 


c) Employment and unemployment 


The level of 9.8% reached by the unemployment rate in the first half of 1983 marked the 
greatest point of deterioration in recent years, directly reflecting the decline in national economic 
activity (see table 11). 

Although the work force expanded slightly less than in previous years, so that the participation 
rate declined by one percentage point, the level of employment showed a slight decrease (-0.3 %) for 
the first time in five years.. This contraction mainly affected the secondary employment sector, where 
an increase of 17% in the number of persons employed in public utility services failed to compensate 
for the contractions of 6% and 17% respectively in the number engaged in manufacturing and 
construction. The secondary sector thus accounted in 1983 for less than a quarter of total employment 
in the country. 

Service activities consequently represented almost 60% of the employed population. In 
particular, employment under the sub-heading ‘other services’ rose by 4%, thereby reflecting the 
displacement of manual labour within the total number employed towards domestic service and 
informal activities in this recessionary period. 
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As was to be expected, the manufacturing and construction sectors recorded the highest 
unemployment rates (12% and 21% respectively). Labourers and artisans thus accounted for more 
than one-third of the unemployed. The unemployment rate in the commercial sector, for its part, 
although much less severe than in other activities, was more than double the level recorded in the 
same sector in 1979 (see table 11). 

3. The external sector 
a) Exchange policy 


The radical modification of the foreign-exchange system considerably influenced external 
sector results in 1983. The replacement of a fixed single parity, which had been in force in Venezuela 
for 18.years, by a system of different exchange rates became necessary because of the persistence 
throughout the first two months of the year of the massive outflows of private capital which had been 
occurring since the beginning of the previous year. These outflows, together with the simultaneous 
contraction of normal foreign-currency earnings (especially those of the petroleum industry), 
provoked an initial decision to revalue and centralize the country’s foreign currency reserves. This 
decision, adopted in September 1982, caused the country’s international reserves to rise to more than 
US$ 10 billion’ (see table 12 and 13). 


Table 12 


VENEZUELA: INTERNATIONAL RESERVES 
(Millions of dollars) 


Central Bank 


Forel ee Commercial Total 
yes Gold Others Total jegestmnent banks 
exchange Fund 
At the end of: 
1976 6 874 472 1 224 8 570 641 74 9 285 
1977 6 558 478 1 118 8 154 916 68 S129: 
1978 5 051 481 906 6 438 873 288 R99 
1979 6 430 484 826 7 740 729 350 8 819 
1980 5 635 484 906 7 025 1 483 eee 8 885 
1981 7 081 484 1 054 8 619 2 452 338 11 409 
1982 5 386 3 439 1214 10 039 ilies 7351 64 11 624 
1983 6 346 3 439 1 364 11 149 526 49 11 724 
1981 
I 6 439 484 1 054 TSS MAT 
I] 7 912 484 1 001 9 397 
lil 6 622 484 1 040 8 196 
IV 7 081 484 1 054 8 619 
1982 
I 5 647 484 1 109 7 240 
Il Dery, 484 1 129 7 012 
Ill 3 348 3 439 1178 7 965 
IV 5 386 3 439 1 214 10 039 
1983 
I 3 996 3 439 905 8 340 
II 4710 3 439 1 300 9 449 
Il 5 943 3 439 1 280 10 662 
IV 6 346 3 439 1 364 11 149 


Source: Central Bank of Venezuela. 


Rite Pir aes oe price of the gold held by the Central Bank enabled the value of the reserves to rise from USS 484 million to 
3 439 million, while the centralization in the same bank of the foreign-currency assets of Petrol d 
salient 2 cy of Petréleos de Venezuela almost doubled the 
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Briaa¥rrui RPA trees rte sesioa able lds. , 


wg _ VENEZUELA: CENTRAL BANK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Bel “ns | - RECEIPTS AND OUTGOINGS 


¥ (Millions of dollars) 


Receipts Outgoings 
a Venes é : ; ‘ Central 
SD an eye Phe Bn Seed Petré- Banks 
> etro- ublic i cia Public leos de _ foreign- 
leum __ sector ca thers" ocak institu- sector Vene- Others borat pS: exchange 
. Fund tions zuela position” 
‘ 2 nn nO 
A197)" *79 098 -1°010 426 4488 15022 9348 2 133 - 2878 14 359 483 6 430 
“1980 12641 2095 632% 12:50 192669121355 231241 - 4475 20071 -845 5 635 
1981 18 961 AQ2ZE 2 O19 935727. 25109 15.257... 3.557 - 4770 23584 1525 +2708) 


j 1982 18984 2256 1728 2935 25903 19866 5 354 605 1596 27421 -1518 5 386" 


I 7741 734 354 634 9463 5368 1 355 605 108" —7 436) 32:027— 5VG47 


i” *3°630 949 587 728 5894 4467 1250 - 377 ~=—6 094 =2005 59399) 
Il = 3 363 356 341 755 4815 4963 1616 - 195 6774 -1959 3 348 
IV. 4250 217 446 818-3 731. 5068" 1 133 - 916 7117 -1386 5386" 


1983 14 031 37) O02 1 152 “16760 — 8755) 24452 1 472 778 15457 1303 6 346 
ee 35° 595 207 267 569 4438 3551 P72 324 P50" 3597 -1159) 33996 


I 3 561 59 280 234 4 134 1 581 938 469 346 3 334 800 4710 
Il 3 481 94 360 186 4121 1 447 1 070 338 48 2 903 1218 5 943 
IV - 3594 2A 95 163 4067 2176 872 341 234 = 3 623, 444 6 346 
Source: Central Bank of Venezuela. 
“Position at end of period, including adjustments. "Including the effect of centralization of the foreign-exchange assets of the 


petroleum industry. 


This measure failed to re-establish confidence, however, and private capital outflows rose still 
further, exceeding US$ 60 million daily during February 1983. The Central Bank international 
reserves consequently fell by 14% in the first six weeks of the year to a level of US$ 8 630 million on 
18 February 1983. Within this total, only US$ 3 500 million consisted of foreign-currency holdings: a 
quantity equivalent to the value of three months’ imports, or no more than the level recorded before 
the reserves were centralized in September 1982. 

In order to put an end to this situation and restore a more adequate level of international 
reserves, a multiple exchange system consisting of three basic rates was established on 28 February 
1983. The previous exchange rate of 4.30 bolivares per dollar was maintained for imports regarded as 
essential. Venezuelan students’ expenses abroad, and foreign-debt servicing payments. A second 
preferential rate, at 6 bolivares per dollar, was established for less essential imports; and, finally, 
other transactions (travel expenses, capital transfers) became subject to the rate deriving from the 
exchange operations on the Caracas Stock Exchange. 

At the same time, a commission known as the Differential Exchange System (Régimen de 
Cambio Diferencial —RECADI) was set up and made responsible for issuing licences authorizing 
economic agents to obtain foreign currency from the Central Bank at the preferential rates. In 
practice, however, this process became characterized by vagueness and operational delays which 
severely limited the release of foreign currency by the authorities. This relative domestic shortage of 
foreign currency, combined with the depressed external conditions in both the petroleum and 
financial fields, brought about a rapid rise in the free exchange rate, which reached 7.50 bolivares per 
dollar in the first week of March, and continued to rise exceeding 14 bolivares by August. A small 
reduction in the latter rate took place in the last quarterof the year, and the level was 12.75 bolivares 
per dollar at the end of December. Owing to the large difference in value compared with the fixed 
preferential exchange rates, the previous over-valuation of the bolivar was appreciably reduced in the 
case of some transactions due to the increase of 180% in the effective real exchange rate (see 


table 14). 
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Sales of foreign currency at the old rate nevertheless continued to account for a significant 
proportion (81%) of the foreign currency outgoings of the Central Bank, with sales at the rate of 6 
bolivares per dollar and at the free rate representing much lower proportions (6% and 12% 
respectively). The average exchange rate for the whole economy was thus 5 bolivares per dollar, 
which only exceeded the former ruling rate by 16%. 


b) Merchandise trade 
The modification of the foreign-exchange system naturally affected the trade in goods, causing 


the merchandise trade surplus to rise to nearly US$ 7 200 million: more than double the level of the 
preceding year. Nevertheless, this positive balance was still lower than that obtained in 1980 and 
1981, and was in practice the consequence of a drastic contraction (-48%) in the volume of external 
purchases, since the volume and value of exports were the lowest in the last five years. The terms of 
trade, for their part, deteriorated by 7% after two years of virtual stagnation (see table 15 and 
figure 3). ze 

i) Exports. Although in 1983 there was a moderate drop in the volume of exports (-4%), the 
decline of 12% in their average unit value was the largest in the past ten years and was more than 


Table 14 


VENEZUELA: EVOLUTION OF THE EXCHANGE RATE 


Annual and Indexes of effective real exchange rate” 


quarterly Official exchage rate 


aveteecs (bolivares per dollar) Exports Imports 
1975 4.29 LL7sE 112.0 
1976 4.29 114.5 107.6 
1977 4.29 107.0 103.0 
1978 4.29 106.7 106.9 
1979 4.29 107.8 108.8 
1980 4.29 100.0 100.0 
1981 4.29 93.8 89.4 
1982 4.29 88.9 81.9 
1983 4.29 84.4 toe! 
1981 
I 4.29 97.2 5 a 
II 4.29 94.5 90.3 
ll 4.29 S11 85.3 
IV 4.29 yaa 87.6 
1982 
I 4.29 89.8 83.7 
I] 4.29 89.0 82.7 
Ill 4.29 88.1 80.6 
IV 4.29 88.6 80.4 
1983 : € b c b hs 
I 4.29 5.60 86.7 113.2 79.3, 103.5 
I] 4.29 10.20 85.0 202.1 76.7 182.4 
Ill 4.29 13.90 83.3 270.0 74.1 240.1 
IV 4.29 lieey is’ 82.6 246.5 738 220.2 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the International Monetary Fund. 
Corresponds to the average of the indexes of the real exchange rate of the bolivar in relation to the currencies of Venezuela's main tradi 
partners, weighted according to the relative importance of exports to and imports from those countries. For further information eRe 
Se ap squrces aed, ‘si the Statistical Appendix (methodological note) to the Economic Survey of Latin wether 
referential exchange rate ruling as from 28 February 1983 exclusively for imports regarded as essential, expenses of stud 
abroad, and external debt commitments. ‘Freely floating exchange rate determined by transactions on the — Stock Exch ae 
applicable as from 28 February 1983 to travel expenses and capital transfers. Bini tere 
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double the drop of 5% recorded the year before (see table 15). Because of these developments, the 
purchasing power of exports of goods diminished for the fifth consecutive year —on this occasion by 
11%— so that it was only 20% above the level recorded in 1978 (i.e., before the second series of rises 
in international oil prices). Png 

As was to be expected, this evolution was mainly attributable to the performance of external 
sales of hydrocarbon products, which, in spite of the unfavourable international situation, continued 
to represent more than 90% of the country’s total exports of goods (see table 16). In this respect, the 
decisions adopted by OPEC in March 1983 brought about a drop of 7% in the volume of Venezuelan oil 
sales and of 9% in their average price. Their value thus contracted by nearly 13% toa total of less than 
US$ 13 700 million —a figure barely higher than that recorded in 1978. 

_ The external prices of other traditional export products also contracted considerably and 
consequently reduced earnings from external sales. Thus, for example, the increase of 5% in the 
volume of iron ore exports failed to compensate for the drop of more than 30% in their average 
external price. Foreign sales of coffee and cocoa also fell significantly (-33% and -20% respectively). 

On the other hand, the new foreign-exchange system had a very favourable effect on non- 
traditional exports, and external sales by private sector enterprises rose by 43%. Agro-industrial 
exports —especially of rum, essential oils and poultry products— were prominent in this group, 
which benefited from the considerable difference between the preferential exchange rate affecting 
imports of inputs and the free rate applicable to the proceeds of external sales. 

The public industrial enterprises also found favourable conditions for their non-traditional 
exports. External sales of aluminium rose by more than 50% as a consequence of the combined effects 
of the new exchange rate and higher international prices. Still more impressive was the growth of 
exports of iron and steel products, which increased almost fivefold from US$ 53 million in 1982 to 
US$ 253 million in 1983 (see table 16). 

Finally, the expansion of non-traditional exports was reflected in the higher share (65%) of the 
OECD countries in total Venezuelan sales, since they were the largest purchasers of these products (see 
table 17). 

ii) Imports. Exchange control had both a more direct and a quantitatively larger effect on the 
evolution of imports, which contracted by more than 50% to a level barely above that of 1977 (see 
table 15). 


Table 15 


VENEZUELA: MAIN FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


1978 1979) 1980 1981 1982 1983 


a ee 
Growth rates 
Exports of goods, FOB 


Value -4.9 55.9 34.5 4.8 -18.2 -15.5 
Volume -1.2 11.8 -8.4 -5.4 -13.8 -4.0 
Unit value -3.8 595 46.9 10.8 -5.1 -12.0 
Imports of goods, FOB 
Value 10.2 -11.0 8.7 11.5 12.0 -51.1 
Volume 2.9 -17.0 -6.8 -0.4 18.8 -48.4 
Unit value Toh 7S 16.6 11.9 -5.7 -5.3 
Terms of trade in goods, FOB/CIF -10.2 29.6 271 -0.8 0.1 a4 
Indexes (1970 = 100) 
Terms of trade in goods, FOB/CIF 309.6 401.1 509.9 505.6 506.0 468.7 
Purchasing power of exports ; 
of goods 178.4 258.4 301.8 282.1 243.3 216.4 


Purchasing power of exports 


of goods and services" 181.8 251.5 299.4 282.5 242.4 212.9 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of official figures. 


olume o} ex po Of goods, or 0) BOO Pprop ’ ) Pp 54 -OFr- 
V m f rts of po ds, or f ods and services (as a ropriate) ad usted in accordance with the correspondin terms-of-tr ade index 
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posix: tatlob seawall ort * . > Orhan tBaile 16 - : é 
Ceghe it _ VENEZUELA: EXPORTS OF GOODS, FOB 
3 sel ab of dollars pee Growth rates 
; 1980 1981 1982 1983 1975 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 
ee. Sy 2 Set Bes ee Se eS Se ana eee Ee 
4 Total 19 275 20 181 16531 14902 100.0 100.0 34.2 4.7 -181 -9.9 
"Traditional exports 18 486 19 284 15760 13739 97.6 92.2 33.9 43 -183 -12.8 
~ Petroleum and 
_ derivative products 18 301 19094 15659 13664 947 91.7 345 43 -184 -12.7 
_- Iron ore 148 169 83 62 2.5 0.4 72.2) V4s2 250,918 E253 
Coffee 8 =) 3 2 0.2 = =e-OOWer -O2.5 - -33.3 
| Cocoa 29 18 15 12. 0.2 OM sD a5 ke IO; n= 20,0 
Non-traditional 
exports . 799 877 771 ~=1 163 2.4 7.8 43.9 9.8 -12.1 50.8 
Public sector 524 670 478 707 we 4.7 =. 27.9 -28.6 47.9 
Aluminium 402 409 308 448 — 3.0 156.1 lee a24: fe 455 
Others 122 261 170 259 ee shear! . 113.9 -34.9 52.4 
Private sector 265 227 293 456 ss oh PETS Eee i 5516 


Source: Central Bank of Venezuela; for 1983, Fifth Report to the National Congress (“"V Mensaje al Congreso de la Republica”). 


In accordance with the foreign-exchange measures which came into force in February 1983, the 
rate of 4.30 bolivares per dollar remained valid for imports of goods classified as essential, namely 
food and basic pharmaceutical products, raw material inputs for the agricultural and manufacturing 
sectors, and capital goods. As already mentioned, other imports became subject to a second 
preferential exchange rate of 6 bolivares per dollar. 

At the same time, direct restrictive measures were extended’ by the inclusion in the list of 

_ prohibited imports of most jewellery, watches and clocks, and electrical and other household 
appliances, and by the generalized use of prior licenses for external purchases. 

Finally, the operational slowness of the new administrative process and shortages of foreign 
currency at the Central Bank, also contributed to the unusually large reduction of imports in 1983. 
Although the restrictions affected a wide range of products, consumer goods were —as might be 
expected— those that declined to the greatest extent (-58%), since purchases of goods classified as 
luxury items which came within this group fell by more than two-thirds (see table 18). The 
restrictions on imports of textiles and agro-industrial products had a particularly adverse effect on 
purchases from Colombia, which fell by 72% in the first ten months of the year, while the ban on 
imports of vehicles and domestic appliances had a similar negative effect on purchases from Japan 
(see table 17). 

Purchases of raw materials, on the other hand, showed the smallest relative contraction 
(-43%), although special mention should be made, in this context, of the severe drop (-75%) in 
imports of inputs for the construction industry, which had the dual effect of raising the cost of 
imported building components and further restraining domestic activity in this sector. 


c) Services trade and factor payments 


The exchange-control measures provoked an even greater contraction (-68%) in foreign- 
currency outgoings for travel expenses. These amounted to only US$ 940 million in the year and were 
consequently the lowest under this heading in the past seven years. The sharp upward trend of the 
deficit on the services account observed since 1974 was thus reversed, as it fell from US$ 4 825 
million in 1982 to US$ 1 345 million in 1983 (see table 19). 

7The importation € 146 items rated as luxury products (alcoholic beverages and some articles of clothing and electrical domestic 


appliances) had been prohibited at the end of 1982, while quantitative limits were imposed on other foreign purchases (fertilizers, motor vehicles 
and agro-industrial products). 
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Unrequited private transfer payments also decreased (by 57 7), due to the lower dollar value of 
remittances abroad made by foreigners working in Venezuela. A 

Interest payments, for their part, decreased by 18% as a result of substantial delays in payment 
by both the public and private sectors. The repatriation of considerable public funds invested abroad 
in order to alleviate the heavy domestic demand for foreign currency provoked a simultaneous, but 
much greater, reduction (-49%) in income from external assets. The negative balance of interest- 
payment operations thus increased by 53%, leading to a net outflow of slightly more than US$ 1 700 
million. 


d) Current account and capital account balances 


As a result of the above developments, the current account showed a striking turnaround froma 
deficit of US$ 4 200 million in 1982 to a surplus of US$ 3 500 million in 1983 (see table 19). This 
amount, however, only exceeded by US$ 670 million the negative capital account balance of nearly 
US$ 2 900 million. The latter deficit —though 20% less than in 1982— was the result of an abrupt 
reversal of the external capital flow trends observed up to 1980. Thus, for the first time since 1974, 
there was a net outflow of long-term capital, and moreover this reached the unusually high level of 
US$ 1 930 million, owing mainly to the drastic contraction in the external financing received. On the 
other hand, short-term capital movements showed a small positive balance (US$ 630 million) which 
brought to an end a period of three successive annual deficits. This. change was possibly due largely to 
delays in the disbursement of interest payments. 


Table 17 


VENEZUELA: ORIGIN OF IMPORTS, AND DESTINATION 
OF EXPORTS OF GOODS 


Millions of dollars Percentage G h 
(FOB value) breakdown Pe ere 
1981 1982 1983, 1975 1983": 1981 1982 19837 
Imports 
Total 12 123 13 584 6 636 100.0 100.0 11.5 12.1 -51.1 
OECD 10 416 10 073 4 993 90.1 7 ip 3 3 ye -3.3 -50.4 
United States 5 844 5 207 2 813 47.6 42.4 92 -10.9 -46.0 
EEC 2 396 2 494 1 163 25.8 17.5 5.0 4.1 -53.4 
Japan 969 LlAS 350 8.1 5.3 8.1 213 -70.2 
Latin America 1 249 as $83 7.1 9.0 28 ca 
Brazil 254 470 108” 2.1 36.6. > 85.0.» .2Aaeee 
Colombia 386 401 944 1.5 24.7 49 fas 
Central America 169 = = 0.1 34.1 
Netherlands Antilles 86 0.4 -8.5 ic if 
Other origins 458 2.8 465.4 
Exports 
Total 19 963 16 332 13 800 100.0 100.0 4.8 18.2 
; A -18. -15.5 
OECD 11 642 9 405 8 955 58.0 64.9 3.8 -19.2 -4.8 
United States 5 114 4 506 4 705 33.9 34.1 -4.3 -11.9 44 
EEC 3 021 2 183 2 596 03 15.4 20.7 -27.7 18.9 
Japan 781 655 454 0.3 55 14.5 -16.1 — -30.7 
Latin America 7 327 oe a 33.6 1.7 
Brazil 933 953 A Tope 11 anaes + 1 
' ; eel -32. 
Colombia 518 436 3574 0.3 ye aren ir SH or 
Central America 590 “5 iu ar -10.5 
Netherlands Antilles 4 308 i mie beens 9 25 y s 
Other destinations 694 oe Phe 8.4 Je 10.3 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of figures published by the IMF in Direction of Trade Statistics. 
Preliminary figures. January-May. “Growth rate in relation to the same period of the preceding year. 


d e : 
January-October. January-June (estimate). 
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VENEZUELA 
= Table 18 is 
VENEZUELA: IMPORTS OF GOODS, CIF 


g aw a _ Millions of dollars ie Growth rates 
Sie: 1980 1981 1982 1983" 1975 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Total 10 877 12 123 13 166 3123 100.0 100.0 -0.5 11.5 8.6 -54.5 
- Consumer goods 2588 2913 3108 677 13.2 21.7 266 126 67 -58.0 
Foodstuffs and 
beverages 890 1159 1067 268 a 86 164 301  -7.9  -540 
_- Other goods 1697 1754 2041 408 pee 13.4 2 34 164  -60.3 
__ Luxury items GAB ¢) 6990; 829 121 i 3.9 eoSd4 3.1 186 -68.7 
Non-luxury items 1 OS} Gi 055.900) 212 287 ES 020-7228 3:9 AD ahe5722 
Inputs and intermediate 
products 3 790 4032 4529 1153 45.7 36.3 10.1 6.4 12.3 -52.7 
Auxiliary raw 
materials 3 260 3291 3 160 94 40:822- 305 125 10 -40 -42.9 
For industry 2858 2926~ ret 5 17) smu 20:2) 13.2 2.4 - 45.8 
For the agricultural 
sector 226 267 te 5S. i Le AS ler en 52.6 
Fuels and lubricants 177 97 ee UT 0.5 25. LIS = 452 = LUZ 6 
Building materials 529. 741 1 369 179 4.9 5.7 -244 40.1 848  -75.3 
Capital goods 4498 5117 5530 1313 41.1 42.0 -17.5 13.8 8.1 -54.0 
Machinery and tools 2: 909s €3 117 63: 568 FOIE --°27:037-425:0' --133 7.2. 145  -58.0 
Transport equipment S91 2060721 962 9533... «140 (17.0) «24 Srenj20:Sirier 48 468 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of statistics of the Central Bank of Venezuela and —for 1983— “V Mensaje al Congreso de la Republica”. 
“Refers to the period January-July. "January-July, compared with the same period in 1982. 


At the end of the year, therefore, the Central Bank was able to report an increase of US$ 960 
million in its foreign-exchange holdings. Its total international reserves also rose (by 11%), reaching 
the level of US$ 11 150 million. The other components of the country’s international reserves, 
however, showed a declining trend. In this respect, the net external assets of the Fondo de Inversién 
de Venezuela - FIV (Venezuela Investment Fund) recorded the largest decrease, contracting by 65%, 
while the foreign-currency holdings of the commercial banks decreased by 23% despite their already 
depressed level since the preceding year. Total international reserves, therefore, only expanded by 
9%, reaching a level of US$ 11 700 million at the year’s end (see table 12). 


e) External indebtedness 


The country’s external indebtedness showed a fairly ambiguous evolution in quantitative terms 
in 1983. Both the balance of the public debt and that of the total national debt showed relatively 
modest growth rates (12% and 10% respectively), while interest payments declined substantially 
(-18%) for the first time, after seven years of vigorous expansion (see table 20). This apparently 
favourable situation was largely due, however, to a moratorium agreed with the country’s foreign 
creditors as from February 1983, and to delays in interest payments by public and private debtors. 
Despite these circumstances, the latter payments continued to represent more than 20% of the value. 
of exports of goods and services, while the total foreign debt reached an unprecedented level 
equivalent to twice the value of external sales, or almost three-quarters of the gross domestic product. 

Several factors combined to bring about this situation. On the one hand, the contraction of the 
oil market considerably reduced foreign-currency earnings (by 35%), while the international banks 
simultaneously cut back their net financing to the country. On the other, these same conjunctural 
difficulties revealed a number of shortcomings in the structure of the external debt, which had been 
characterized by its disorderly and sustained expansion (at an annual average rate of 35% in the 1975- 
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Table 19 
VENEZUELA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(Millions of dollars) : 
1977 ~—«:1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
: © the oe NS TO BOE OS eee 
Balance on current account -3 127 -5 699 370 4 749 4026 -4222 3 532 
Trade balance -2 985 -5 366 760 4 839 3 835 -2 077 5 819 
Exports of goods and services 10 164 9 803 14 959 19968 20938 Lio. 14 902 
Goods, FOB 9 556 9 085 14 159 19 050 19 963 16 332 13 800 
Real services” 608 720 800 918 975 AS) 1 102 
Transport and insurance 315 384 473 513 595 664 570 
Travel 168 205 178 243 187 309 312 
Imports of goods and services 13.150 ..15 169 1419915 129 17 104.- 19634 9 083 
Goods, FOB 10 194 11 234 10 004 10 877 122523 13 584 6 636 
Real services” 2 955 3 935 4195 4 252 4980 6050 2447 
Transport and insurance 1 274 1 555 1 454 1 449 1 567 1524 750 
Travel 1 061 1 649 1 738 1 999 2372 2 925 941 
Factor services 89 38 -3 328 574 -1 530 -2 024 
Profits -292 -304 -313 -321 -350 -401 -300 
Interest received 782 1 052 1 346 2 263 3 581 2 565 1 302 
Interest paid -402 -710 -1 036 -1 613 -2 657 -3 694 -3 026 
Labour and ownership - - - - - - - 
Unrequited private transfers -231 -371 -388 -418 -383 -615 -263 
Balance on capital account 3 928 4 635 3 729 -985 -4 047 -3 930 -2 866 
Unrequited official transfers -53 -36 -19 -21 -26 -24 -10 
Long-term capital 2 110 3717 1 443 2 060 810 cae D>) -1 931 
Direct investment (net) -4 68 88 55 184 253 106 
Portfolio investment (net) -41 124 -74 Subs 83 1 582 s 
Other long-term capital 2 154 3 526 1 429 695 544 1 320 
Official sector ° 1 250 1 854 1 026 -290 -262 1 417 
Loans received 1719 2 441 1 857 787 781 2 741 
Amortization payments =-393 -412 -776 -855 -891 -1 492 
Commercial banks *° 414 687 -655 220 555 - 
Loans received - - = 2 2 = 
Amortization payments - - - - - - 
Other sectors ° 489 984 1 058 765 250 3 
Loans received 1 078 ile Via 2 066 1 942 1 615 1 284 
Amortization payments -294 -570 -860 -1 007 -1 090 -1 068 Se 
Short-term capital -406 333 1 809 -1 896 -2 692 -4 914 627 
Official sector 44 -8 -3 103 33 -57 =* 
Commercial. banks B -210 -65 -27 35 916 
Other sectors -453 -316 1 876 -1 972 -2 760 -5 773 Age 
Errors and omissions 2 278 1 489 497 -1 128 -2 139 -2 146 -1 552 
Global balance* 801 -1 064 4 098 3 764 -21  --8 152 666 
Total variation in reserves 
(- sign indicates an increase) -652 1 324 -4121 -4 184 -1 100 7 635 -473 
Monetary gold = 3 - : fc 3 
Special Drawing Rights =u =92 -135 9 -101 5 87 
IMF reserve position 64 246 229 -87 -14 -113 -166 
Foreign-exchange assets 344 E07 -1 379 795 -1 446 1 695 -960 
Other assets -1 041 -377 -2 835 -4 900 461 6 048 566 


Use made of IMF credit = = é 33 


i | aS Sa SS at gate gS REE 

Source: 1977-1982: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook, March 1984 (magnetic tape); 1983: ECLAC, on the basis of 
official data. 

“Preliminary figures. * Real services also include other official and private transactions, but exclude factor services. “Inadditionto 

loans received and amortization payments made, this item includes net loans granted and other assets and liabilities, “The global balance 

is the sum of the current account balance plus the balance on capital account. The difference between the total variation in reserves (of opposite 


sign) and the global balance represents counterpart items: monetization of gold, allocation of Special Drawing Rights, and variations due to 
revaluation. 
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‘ 


VENEZUELA: INDICATORS OF EXTERNAL INDEBTEDNESS 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 


Millions of dollars 
Medium- and long-term public ; 
external debt’ 


Balances 7 265 8 230 9 672 953112 279-13. 707 
Direct debt 6 041 5 544 6 764 6 376 6 865 7 876 
Indirect debt 1 224 2 686 2 908 5219 5 414 5 831 

Service payments o73 1 428 2 125 2 284 25925 2011 
Principal 570 867 1 170 942 1 607 846 
Interest 403 561 955 1 342 1 316 1 165 

Global external debt‘ 

Balances 16 383 23 071 26 509 28 377 30 479 33 500 
Medium- and long-term 9 416 11 718 13 732 13: 931 16 383 20 834 
Short-term 6967 11353 12777 14446 14096 12 6664 

Service payments 
Interest“ 710 1 036 1 613 2 657 3 694 3 026 

Percentages 
Ratios: 
Global external debt/ 
gross domestic product 50 64 68 69 69 74 
Global external debt/ 
exports of goods and services 167 154 133 140 178 214 
Service of global external debt/ 
exports of goods and services’ 13.1 12.7 13.9 72 30.2 26.0 
Interest payments/exports 
of goods and services Hf 6.9 8.1 Loy, 21.0 20.3 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of statistics compiled by the Central Bank of Venezuela and by international financial agencies. 
“Preliminary figures. ” According to the Law governing Public Credit, direct debt is that deriving from loan contracts entered into by the 


State and from bonds sold on behalf of the State. Indirect debt comprises commitments deriving from loans contracted (with of without State 
guarantee) by autonomous public institutions and public enterprises, and those deriving from sales of securities issued by these 


bodies. “ECLAC estimates, including the public debt and the non-guaranteed long- and short-term debt owed to financial institutions 
‘a ; d s : 7 

reporting to the Bank for International Settlements. Public debt only. “ECLAC estimates, based on the movement in the 

relevant balance-of-payment items. ‘The debt-servicing costs referred to in the calculation of this coefficient include public-debt 


amortization payments (as prescribed in the Law on Public Credit) and interest payments on the global debt. 


1980 period). More specifically, the actual manner of contracting public credit® encouraged the 
dispersal of the contracting organisms, incompatibilities between the repayment periods and 
destinations of loans and an excessive concentration of short-term maturities. 

In the light of these circumstances, the Government attempted at the end of 1981 to draw upa : 
general rephasing programme rather than deal with the various cases individually as hitherto. Ina 
first stage it was sought to renegotiate an amount of US$ 7 to 8 billion corresponding to the short- 
term debt of the central government and of some government agencies, with a view to converting 
these debts into longer-term commitments guaranteed by the State. 

The growing international financial tensions, however, hampered the relevant negotiations, 
and it only proved possible to refinance part of these debts in 1982. In the meantime it became 
necessary to increase the total amount of loans for which refinancing was sought. Moreover, it 


8 Although precise information in this connection is not available, it may reasonably be estimated that the public debt has come to 
represent between 80% and 90% of the total external debt, reflecting the considerable incidence of the Government in the Venezuelan economy 
in both real and financial terms. The country’s legislative framework, however, is extremely strict in so far as long-term credits are concerned, 
since borrower enterprise§ and bodies are required to comply with a lengthy and fairly rigid administrative process including official approval by 
the Controller of the Republic. In the case of short-term loans, on the other hand, the law is far more flexible, as a result of which the contracting 
of loans of one year's duration, refinanced as they reach maturity, has been the form of indebtedness most resorted to by the decentralized public 


agencies. 
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became necessary at the outset to include in the public debt proper US$ 7 billion of external 
indebtedness contracted by public financial institutions (government banks and credit funds) which 
had been severely affected by the exodus of private capital and the domestic monetary and exchange 
crisis. In addition, the central government was compelled to assume responsibility for the debts of 
various enterprises owing overdue commitments, since they were State-owned or mixed enterprises 
or private firms backed by guarantees issued by public institutions® (see table 21). 

The debt-maturity profile thus faced by the Government proved to be unmanageable, especially 
as almost three-quarters of the indebtedness contracted by public financial institutions was due for 
repayment in less than one year (see table 22). Had it not been possible to find an alternative solution, 
48% of the total external public debt would have fallen due in 1983, involving amortization payments 
of US$ 13 500 million, or almost 90% of the value of total exports. : 


Table 21 


VENEZUELA: STRUCTURE OF THE EXTERNAL PUBLIC DEBT, 
BY TYPE OF DEBTOR, 1983 


End-year balances in 


wailians Me dolla Percentage breakdown 


Medium Shore Medium ee 
and long- Total and long- Total 
term term 
term term 
Total 14 493 13 474 27 967 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Central government Time ee: 864 8 219 50.7 6.4 29.4 
Public enterprises 4 094 4172 8 266 28.2 30.4 29.6 
Public financial and 
credit institutions 2 064 5 016 7 080 14.2 so 2D 
Other public agencies 980 3 422 4 402 6.8 25.4 15.4 
Source: ECLAC, on the basis of statistics compiled by the Finance Ministry. 
“Owing to the different sources of information used, the totals do not tally exactly with those shown in table 20. 
Table 22 
VENEZUELA: PROFILE OF EXTERNAL PUBLIC DEBT MATURITIES 
Accumulated percentage at the end of each year 
1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 
Total external public debt 48.2 60.8 70.8 79.3 87.5 
Central government 10.5 33.6 51.2 68.3 81.9 
Public enterprises 50.5 553/ 60.9 68.8 78.6 
Public financial and credit 
institutions 74.4 88.3 98.0 98.3 99.9 
a 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of statistics compiled by the Finance Ministry. 


te *In its capacity as second guarantor, the Government had to assume responsibility in 1983 for commitments amounting to US$ 1 350 
million guaranteed by public bodies. Of this total, 44% had been backed by guarantees issued by the Corporacién Venezolana de Fomento - CVE 
(Venezuelan Development Corporation), and another 30% by the Banco Industrial de Venezuela - BIV (Industrial Bank of Venezuela), both of 
these agencies themselves being in arrears in the settlement of their commitments. 
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ECLAC, on the basis of statistics compiled by the Finance Ministry. ; 
g to the different sources of information used, the totals do not tally exactly with those shown in table 20. 
_ The magnitude of this amount, together with the decreasing foreign currency availability, 
compelled the Venezuelan authorities in February 1983 to ask their creditors for a partial 
_ Moratorium. By this means, the amortization payments corresponding to direct and indirect public 
external indebtedness contracted with commercial creditors were deferred. Payments corresponding 
to commitments with multilateral and bilateral financial bodies were not included in the moratorium, 
nor were the amortization payments on government bonds.!° However, due to the considerable 
concentration (90%) of the total debt in the commercial banks, the moratorium covered almost all 
_ the year’s maturities (see table 23). 
The moratorium was periodically extended in the following months, pending the initiation of 

_ Megotiations with a commercial bank advisory committee in order to rephase the debt in a manner 

more consistent with the country’s payment capacity. At the close of the year, however, no agreement 
had yet been reached and the negotiations continued to come up against two main obstacles. Firstly, 
uncertainty continued throughout the period with regard to the future official economic-adjustment 
j policy and, more specifically, concerning the foreign-exchange system that would be applied to 
_ payments relating to the servicing of the private external debt."! 
4 Secondly, the international banks repeatedly stipulated that all outstanding interest payments 
must be settled as a preliminary condition for any renegotiation arrangement. Although, in so far as 
_ the public debt was concerned, these overdue payments were reduced by half between May and 
_ December 1983, they still amounted at the end of the year to US$ 150 million, while overdue interest 
payments on the private debt rose in the meantime to US$ 400 million. 


4. Prices and wages 
S ay Prices 


Prices rose moderately in 1983 despite the inflationary pressures that could reasonably be 
expected to derive from the devaluation, especially considering the high incidence of imports and 
exports in the Venezuelan economy. In fact, the consumer price index even showed some 


10Neither was it necessary to resort to the Paris Club, since Venezuela has no direct debts with the governments of other countries. 
Finally, it is worth mentioning in this connection that the Government did not undertake to renegotiate the private external debt. 

\ As already mentioned, the Government did not include the private external debt in its refinancing programme. However, the 
exchange regulations introduced in February 1983 envisaged the possibility that commitments arising from that debt might benefit from the 
preferential exchange rate of 4.30 bolivares per dollar, provided that the corresponding repayment schedule were renegotiated for a minimum 
period of three years. The international banking system, for its part, insisted that in order to carry out these refinancing operations, the debt must 


be backed by a government guarantee. 
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deceleration, both in the Caracas metropolitan area and in most of the country’s main cities. The7% 
increment in that index in the capital city between December 1982 and December 1983 was the 
lowest in the past five years (see table 24 and figure 4). For the first time since 1979, however, it 
exceeded the variation between annual averages (6.3%), thereby reflecting a reversal of the 
slackening trend of retail prices prevailing since that year. The rate of growth of wholesale prices ona 
December-December basis, for its part, showed a marked acceleration, rising from 6% in 1982 to 
almost 11% in 1983 (see figure 5 and table 24). . 

Among the factors responsible for the moderate expansion of domestic prices, one of the most 
decisive was the sluggishness of domestic economic activity, both in terms of production and credit. 
Due to their unusual size, the contractions of domestic demand and of private consumption (-17% 
and -7% respectively) had a considerable restraining effect on domestic prices. 

The consequences of this contraction of demand were compounded by the effects of the 
application of a price-control policy closely linked with the new foreign-exchange system. Thus, after 
freezing the prices of goods and services in the two months following the devaluation, the authorities 
established a more complex mechanism called the Sistema Administrado de Precios - SAP (Supervised 
Price System). This system, which covered the entire range of marketable products, operated in 
parallel with the differential exchange-rate system, and this also helped to limit domestic price 
increases. In particular, the maintenance throughout the year, for products classified as essential, of a 
preferential exchange rate at a level only half that prevailing in the free exchange market represented 
an indirect subsidy whose effect more than made up for the elimination of the direct subsidies 
formerly granted by the Government. 

These factors helped to limit increases in the prices of certain products. Thus, prices of services 
rose by only 4.5%, as did those of semi-durable goods,' while those of clothing and footwear 
increased even less (3.5%). In the latter two cases the use of the large stocks of imported products 
accumulated in 1982 influenced these results. 


Table 24 
VENEZUELA: EVOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PRICES 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° 
Variation from December to December 
Consumer price index’ 7.1 20.5 19.6 11.0 Ff 7.1 
Food 7.0 34.4 22.2 12.9 6.9 10.6 
Clothing 12.9 40.2 45.4 -2.2 -3.0 3.5 
Wholesale price index 5.8 15.5 16.9 11.3 6.2 10.8 
Imported products 6.9 11.2 14.2 9.5 5.6 10.8 
Domestic products 5.0 18.4 18.6 12.5 6.6 10.9 
Agricultural products 0.6 30.3 E72 13.9 4.1 20.6 
Manufactures 7.0 1S 16.2 10.1 6.2 8.9 
Building materials 7.5 11.0 17.5 6.1 12.6 10.5 
Variation between annual averages 
Consumer price index’ 7.2 12.3 21.6 16.0 9.7 6.3 
Food 9.3 16.6 SovE 18.5 9:7 78 
Clothing 8.5 25:5 46.2 16.2 -2.7 0.2 
Wholesale price index 7.4 9.2 20.1 13.8 8.1 7.0 
Imported products Hall 7.6 159 11.9 hee, 6.0 
Domestic products 75 10.4 MMS 15.0 8.6 Ve 
Agricultural products 5.0 12.6 27.4 19.8 Do) 14.2 
Manufactures 7.6 8.1 17.4 11.9 8.4 5.4 
Building materials 14.8 10.3 11.9 10.9 12.8 41 
Source: Central Bank of Venezuela. 
“Preliminary figures. *Consumer-price index for the Caracas metropolitan area, adjusted for seasonal factors. 


'2With the exception of Valencia and Puerto La Cruz, where preliminary information r 


he led : : ae 
''These are prelimiary data referring to the period October 1982-October 1983. She eS an ecneleractin Sealine en 
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"Source: ECLAG, on the basis of information provided by the Central Bank of Venezuela. 


The prices of some other goods, however, rose more appreciably. In the first place, devaluation 
brought to bear relatively. greater inflationary pressures on internationally tradeable goods than on 
non-tradeables, and because of the greater incidence of the former in the wholesale price index, this 
indicator (in contrast with previous years) showed significantly larger variations than those in the 
consumer-price index (see table 24). 

A further factor in this connection, and an additiondl consequence of the contraction of real 
incomes, was the greater concentration of family expenditure on consumer goods —a characteristic of 
which is their low income elasticity. Growing pressure was thus noted in the demand for agricultural 
products, the wholesale and retail prices of which rose considerably more than the average variation, 


i.e., by 21% and 11% respectively. 
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Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information provided by the Central Bank of Venezuela. 
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Table 25 
VENEZUELA: EVOLUTION OF INCOMES 
i 
: F G h 
1979 1980 1981 1982 1983° eS aes 
1980 1981 1982 1983° 


; In current bolivares 
Average family income 3000 3602 3957 4106 4083 201% 99 38 -06 


Average per capita income 525 634 708 741 AS34208 OG y7 47 
Average monthly wage 
Manual workers D265 0 2i733 -<itBrd2652°3:769 93865 + 20,7 weB5.4e< “16.0 25 
Non-manual workers 4355 4660 ake 6-87F oiF!289 7.0 rs ss 6.0 
In 1979 bolivares 
Average family income 3000 2962 2802 2646 2482 -13 -54 -56. -62 
Average per capita income 525 522 501 477 . 06 -40 -48 
Average monthly wage 
Manual workers 220s 2248 + 2426 ~—<C 2 US 29352 0.8 79 -0.9 ~~ -3.0 
Non-manual workers 4°59). \"3 852 . 4432 4420 -12.0 if eer 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of household surveys carried out by the Central Statistics and Information Office (OCEI) and statistics compiled by 
; the Central Planning and Co-ordination Office (CORDIPLAN). 
“First half year. "In activities other than agriculture (except exports). As from 1982 the figures refer to the Federal District only. 


b) Wages and incomes 


In spite of the deceleration of inflation, real incomes contracted significantly in the year under 
review. As a result of the lower levels of economic activity and employment, average family incomes 
even diminished in nominal terms, while their real value was 17% lower than that recorded four 
years earlier (see table 25). 

Although exact information in this connection is not available, the drop in the participation 
rate would seem to justify the assumption that average per capita income contracted to an even 
greater extent, due to the lower average number of persons employed in each family group. 

Real wages in the modern sector of the economy showed less severe contractions, due basically 
to the greater degree of organization of the work force in these activities, where collective bargaining 
procedures are prevalent. Public employees, in particular, succeeded in obtaining wage adjustments 
higher than the rate of inflation during the year, which helped to limit to only 0.3 % the contraction of 
real wages in the non-manual class as a whole. Manual workers’ wages, on the other hand, fell by 3% 
in real terms (see table 25). 


5. Monetary and fiscal policy 


a) Monetary policy 


As was to be expected, the modification of the foreign-exchange system had a significant effect 
on the country’s domestic monetary aggregates, two clearly different periods being discernible in the 
evolution of these variables. 

In the first period (from the beginning of the year to 18 February 1983), the contractive trends 
already noted in the preceding year became more marked. The monetary base contracted by 2%, so 
that it barely exceeded its 1980 level, while the exodus of private capital continued with exceptional 
vigour (see table 26). 

This contraction of the means of payment was attributable primarily to the persistent 
stagnation of foreign-currency inflows, which, until 1981, had supported the expansion of both fiscal 
expenditure and the money supply. In order to counteract this negative factor, other forms of 
injection of money through fiscal channels were resorted to at the beginning of 1983. Thus, Treasury 
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bills amounting to 3 500 million bolivares were placed with the Central Bank in January and were 
followed by the use of more than 100 million bolivares deposited by the Treasury in the same Bank - 
(see table 26). gt AG: ; : + 

This increase of fiscal expenditure failed, however, to have an expansive effect on the domestic 
monetary variables, since monetary liquidity (M,) showed a decline of 2% in the first two months of 
the year, while money in circulation (M,) contracted by 6% (see table 27). Although part of this 
contraction may be attributed to seasonal factors, the main determinant in this direction was the 
growth of demand for foreign exchange on the part of the public, either for speculative purposes or 
due merely to lack of confidence in national economic prospects. Current account deposits proved in 
practice to be an important source of financing for these foreign exchange operations, as a result of 
which these deposits contracted by 4% during the period. ; 

In order to limit this channelling of the money supply towards the exterior, the Central Bank 
decided to abandon its expansive domestic credit policy applied since September 1982. It 
consequently reduced by-more than 30% the balance of rediscounts and advances granted to the 
financial system, thereby provoking a contraction of almost 1% in the volume of credit transactions 
carried out by the commercial banks (see table 28). ; 

Although this measure became an additional factor of contraction of the money supply, it failed 
to reduce significantly the exodus of private capital. Thus, by the end of the seventh week of the year, 
foreign exchange movements between the financial system and the Central Bank showed a negative 
balance of more than US$ 2 800 million, which went a long way towards explaining the fall of more 
than US$ 1 400 million in the net international reserves of the Central Bank in the same period (see 
table 26). The establishment at the end of February of a multiple foreign-exchange system 
—bringing to an end 18 years of unrestricted exchange freedom combined with a single fixed 
exchange parity— naturally had a marked influence on the evolution of the monetary variables. It also 


Table 26 
VENEZUELA: COMPOSITION OF THE MONETARY BASE 


Balances at end of period 


(billions of bolivares) Growth. cates 


19837 
1983° Feb. Dec. Dec. 
1979 1980 1981 1982 —______._ 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983/ 1983/ 1983/ 
5 Seta cos Dec. Feb. Dec. 
1982 1983 1982 
1. Factors of 
expansion 40.6 38.4 47.8 48.5 46.0 64.0. 21.5 -5.3 244 133! =5.25 390 M3201 
Net international ‘ : 
reserves 52:9 30.0" 4710 = 4325 38.1 4s ee 20 on 9.0 ese) 1G95=11L.9 27-2 ep 
Government 
securities 0.9 0.3 0.3 ps 3.4 ele 700) -O257, 99 T7784 6.7 -37.4 -33.2 
Rediscounts ; 
and advances 2.9 2.9 15, 5.4 3.8 19 115. /-15 7-475. 25644 BOSme5027=7 100 
Sales/investments 
of other assets 3:9 5.2 9:03 OF) 16122909 036.7405705 
2. Factors of 
contraction 15.3- 11.2 16.2 20.1 17.7 24.4 38:7 -26.7 - 4638 23.9 -11.7 37 
: : s : 9 -1l. ‘ 21.6 
National Treasury GOL gs2ik 4.3 3.2859 22 1.0 128.0 -64 - ; 
ee f 3 102.0 2572 =33i2 S=50:7) =67:.1 
deposits SA. OL 42 5 Bee a5) TSS Oa 
E f : : h L 4 -8. 35.6 8.1 11.4 283 43.0 
Special deposits” 15 Soa? MOSS Bs Rg? Meet : 
nub 3-34, Te ke, 2.8 1 833.3 -20.3 8.0 -13.9 
and reserves 44 5.6 7A 4.5 45 106 229 27.0 303 -24.6 - 32.8 328 


3. Monetary base (1 - 2) 25.3. 27.2 31.6 28.4 27.6 39.6 13.0 7.6 16.2 -10.3 2.0 43.3 39.5 
. . Non . . . 
Source: Central Bank of Venezuela. 


Prcenta Se : 
Preliminz "Includi é 3 
nary figures. Including the accounts of Petrdéleos de Venezuela, the Venezuelan Investment Fund and other special deposits 
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3 VENEZUELA 
Pptitdo neq Sift nc mening nieties x beonablear- r* 
-—s VENEZUELA: EVOLUTION OF THE MEANS OF PAYMENT 


iy} 8 ; Balances of end of period 
io - (billions of bolivares) owt Ts 
1981 1982 : 983° es 
1 _h 
6 De- pee Feb. Dec. Dec. 
Cera. ean 1981 1982 1983/ 1983/ 1983/ 
Feb. Dec. Dec. - Feb. Dec. 
ber ber — 
_— 1982 1983-1982 
a a AS ee 
Total means of payments (M,) 5355 49.0 46.1 64.3 7A -8.3 6.0 394 31.1 
Current account deposits 40.2 36.1 34.7 49.7 6.2 -10.1 -3.8 43.0 37.6 
Currency outside banks 13.3 12.9 11.4 14.6 10.1 -2.9 -12.0 28.4 13.0 
Total quasi-money 712 80.1. 80.2 99.6 32.3 12.5 0.1 241 24.3 
Savings deposits 28.9 28.6 28.2 34.8 10.8 -1.0 -1.9 23.6 21.6 
Time deposits 42.3 51.5 32:1 64.8 52:5 Pay) El 24.3 2507) 
Monetary liquidity (M,)” 124.7 129.1 126.3 163.8 20.2 3.6,ceaaee2tt Anas 269 
Mortgage bonds 74 Dye) 5.3 3.9 -28.5 -24.9 5.8 -25.3 -29.7 
Expanded liquidity (M,)‘ 132.1 134.7 131.5 167.8 15.8 2.0 -2.3 24.8 21.9 
Monetary coefficients 
Public preference 
for cash* 0.120 0.110 0.104 0.102 
Public preference for 
money in circulation® 0.429 0.380 0.365 ~—-0.392 
Multipliers: 
Money in circulation’ 1.69 TS 1.67 1.62 
Liquidity‘ 3.95 4.55 4.58 4.14 

Source: Central Bank of Venezuela. 

“Preliminary figures. "Monetary liquidity (M,) comprises money in circulation (M,) plus quasi-money. “Expanded liquidity 
(M,) comprises monetary liquidity (M,) plus mortgage bonds. “Relation between currency outside banks (including private-sector 
sight deposits in the Central Bank) and monetary liquidity. ‘Relation between money in circulation and monetary 
liquidity. ‘Relation between money in circulation and the monetary base. *Relation between monetary liquidity and the 


monetary base. 


induced a radical change in Central Bank policy which, from May onwards, placed less emphasis on 
the maintenance of external equilibrium and more on the revival of domestic credit. With the aim of 
expanding the money supply and at the same time favouring a decline in interest rates, the Central 
Bank reduced its rediscount rate from 13% to 11% and liberalized to a certain extent the procedures 
relating to these operations. 

The effects of all these changes on the monetary variables were, however, contradictory. On the 
one hand, the foreign exchange restrictions completely halted the outflow of monetary resources, 
provoking a marked increase in deposits by the public in the banking system and a sharp recovery in 
monetary liquidity (see tables 26, 27 and 28). This reversal of the trend, however, failed to bring about 
either a reduction in the cost of money or a revival of activity in the credit market. 

Between March and December 1983, monetary liquidity (M,) expanded by approximately 30%, 
reaching a level of 163 800 million bolivares at the year's end (27% more than in December 1982). 
Within its components, both money in circulation (M,) quasi-money increased appreciably, by 39% 
and 24% respectively. A more significant development, however, was the increase of money in 
circulation, since it contrasted with the drop of 8% recorded in 1982 and the further 6% decline in the 
period January-February 1983 (see table 27). This reversal of the trend was mainly the result of a 
considerable expansion of demand deposits, which rose by 43% in this second period, and by 38% in 
the whole year —the highest such rate registered in the last five years. 

The 24% increase of quasi-money in comparison with December 1982, for its part, was due to 
increases both in. time and savings deposits (26% and 22% respectively). Of particular significance 
was the growth of savings deposits, in view of the declining trend they had shown prior to February 


1983. 
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This evolution in the structure of deposits reflected a certain preference on the part of the 
public to maintain assets capable of rapid conversion into liquid resources. The coefficient of public 
preference for ready money thus increased by 7 %, thereby reversing the declining trend observed in 
this respect in recent years. The monetary multipliers contracted, however, on account of a certain 
stagnation in the capacity of the financial system to increase liquidity through the medium of the 
monetary base (see-table 27). te 

The growth of the monetary aggregates between March and December 1983 was consequently 
mainly due to the expansion of primary money issues, which increased by more than 43% in relation 
to their February level and almost 40% compared with December 1982 (see table 26). 

One factor that influenced this evolution was the establishment of the differential foreign- 
exchange system and the suspension of foreign-debt service payments. As a result of these measures, 
the international reserves became a source of monetary expansion, since they increased by 27% 
between March and December and ended the year at a level 12% higher than in December 1982. 

However, a factor that influenced the expansion of money even more was the maintenance of a 
high level of fiscal expenditure, as reflected in the contraction of 51% between March and December 
in the deposits held in the account of the Treasury. The decline in these deposits for the whole year 
came to 67%. The monetary effects of this contraction were compounded by those generated by a new 
issue of Treasury securities amounting to 3 500 million bolivares, which were acquired by the Central 
Bank in April and paid for through the monetization of the accounting proceeds deriving from the 
revaluation of monetary gold in 1982.'4 

However, despite the above-mentioned measures of relaxation in monetary policy, the 
evolution of the domestic credit granted by the Central Bank continued to contribute to the 
contraction of the monetary base, since it decreased by 50% in this second period, thereby completing 
a contraction of 71% in the whole year. 

As far as the commercial banking system was concerned, this lower demand for Central Bank 
credit was partly attributable to the considerable growth (27%) of deposits received between March 
and December, while the level of loans granted remained almost static, rising by only 3% (see 
table 28). The consequent accumulation of bank reserves caused an unprecedented expansion in 
surplus reserve funds, which increased by a factor of 13 during this period and to a large extent 
neutralized the expansive incidence of monetary policy. 

The high level of bank reserves also prevented the Central Bank rediscount rate from acting as 
the governing variable in market rates. The latter showed little downward flexibility and, although 
rates on deposits fell slightly at the end of the year, rates on loans continued at high levels throughout 
the period, thereby restricting the effective demand for credit. 

Several factors contributed to the maintenance of high interest rates. To begin with, there were 
the growing financial difficulties experienced by some enterprises as a consequence of the depressed 
level of real economic activity. These difficulties, in their turn, induced a more cautious attitude on 
the part of the banks and a consequent increase in the risk component of the interest rate. Uncertainty 
as to future developments in the foreign-exchange market was a further contributory factor in this 
connection. For the latter reason, and also because of the slowness of operation of the new differential 
foreign-exchange system, a considerable proportion of the banks’ resources was held in reserve for 
the possible purchase of the foreign currency needed to meet external commitments, and 
consequently it could not be used to increase the supply of domestic credit. Finally, the high 
profitability of foreign-exchange transactions, which was well above the interest rate obtainable on 
local loans, encouraged the maintenance of a greater proportion of idle liquid resources and their 
diversion to the exchange market. 

The preference of the public for highly liquid resources had an unfavourable effect on activity in 
the rest of the financial system. Although the total resources attracted by the institutions specializing 
in mortgage financing grew by 15%, there was simultaneously a substantial increase in the 
dependence of these financial intermediaries on short-term resources. Savings certificates thus came 
to account for more than 40% of deposit receipts in the mortgage-financing system by the end of 
1983 after having amounted to only 33% one year before and to 12% at the end of 1980. Meanwhile, 


ie} ire icc 4 rm Py 1 4 “ i ; i H 1 i 
rate first issue had been acquired in January by the commercial banking system, in partial substitution of the required legal reserves 
mg This situation was reflected in a significant increase in overdue commitments and those subject to legal collection proceedings, the 
incidence of which in the total credit portfolio o ing instituti i i ‘ 
pe o of the banking institutions rose from 5% in November 1982 to 184% in the same month of 1983. 
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VENEZUELA 
Rioeye ei Table 28 | 
VENEZUELA: MAIN OPERATION OF THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


Balances of end of period 
(billions of bolivares) eran ss 
1982 1982 1983 Feb. Dec. Dec. 
De- De- 1981 1982 1983/ 1983/ 1983/ 
cem-  cem- "Feb, Dec Dec... Feb. Dec. 
ber ber 1982 1983 1982 
Commercial banks 

Deposits ‘ 89.6 89.9 87.2 111.0 14.6 0.3 -3.0 27.3 23.5 
Sight deposits 46.0 39.6 38.2 52.2 8.0 -13.9 -3.5 36.4 31.6 
Savings deposits 18.8 18.9 18.9 26.6 10.4 0.6 - 41.1 41.1 
Time deposits 24.8 31.4 30.1 32.2 33.7 26.5 -4,1 7.0 2.6 

Loans 83.2 88.2 86.2 89.9 17.3 6.0 -2.3 4.4 1.9 
Loans granted 73.1 80.8 80.1 82.7 9.5 10.5 -0.8 3.2 2 

_ Investment in securities 10.1 nie 6.1 73 141.3 -265 -184 19.3 -2.6 

Legal reserves 15.0 13.7 13.1 22 30.4 -9.0 -4,1 69.1 62.1 
Required be | 12.8 12.6 15.8 18.5 -15.1 -1.2 24.9 233 
Surplus -0.1 0.9 0.5 6.4 -45.9 1238.1 624.3 

Balance of rediscounts 

and advances owed to 

the Central Bank 0.6 3.9 2.5 13  -75.1 599.8 -34.1 -49.5  -96.7 

Mortgage finance 
institutions” 

Deposits 50.4 55.6 56.0 64.2 31.0 10.4 0.7 1337, 14.5 
Savings certificates 10.8 18.6 19.4 26.5 39.8 Tez 43 36.3 42.2 
Mortgage bonds 13.3 12.6 12.4 11.3 -3.3 -5.8 -1.2 -8.6 -9.7 
Other time deposits 26.3 24.7 24.2 25.9 30.2 -6.1 -19 7.0 5.0 

Loans 45.0 53.2 57.4 64.2 20.0 18.1 7.9 24.9 26.4 
Mortgage loans 41.8 50.8 pple: 33.9 = 21.6 1.3 8.6 10.0 
Other loans oe 2.4 6.0 8.3 Se LO IO 39.6 75.1 

Balance of rediscounts 

and advances owed to 

the Central Bank os 0.1 0.1 . Ae .  -10.9  -80.9  -83.0 

Finance companies 

Deposits 19.5 22.1 21.5 22.6 25.3 13.3 -2.3 5.0 2.6 
Savings certificates 2.5 5.3 5.6 9.3 4305 1149 5.8 66.1 75.7 
Other receipts L7.1 16.8 16.0 13.4 12.9 -1.8 48 -163 -203 

Loans 21.0 23.9 2359) 23.8 17.9 13.8 - -0.5 -0.5 
Loans 18.3 20.8 20.6 Hes 18.9 13.2 -0.9 -3.2 -4.1 
‘Investments in securities 27 3.2 55 3.9 7 16.8 5.7 16.1 22.8 

Balance of rediscounts 

and advances owed to 

the Central Bank 0.1 0.4 0.4 0.1 i DOOD 72 -75.1 -73.3 

Source: Central Bank of Venezuela. 
“Preliminary figures. "Includes mortgage banks and savings and loan associations. 


and in spite of the assistance made available in this respect by the Central Bank,'¢ the participation of 
longer-term instruments —particularly of mortgage bonds— continued to contract (see table 28). 
The total value of loans granted for the building or purchase of dwellings consequently rose by only 
10%, while their relative dependence on official financial assistance increased (60% of these loans 
were issued under the State subsidy system). 

The situation of the finance companies in 1983 was even more unfavourable. On the one hand, 
the increase of 76% in their short-term receipts barely compensated for the contraction of 20% in 


16In the first nine months of 1983 the Central Bank acquired mortgage bonds to the extent of 750 million bolivares. 
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their time-deposit holdings, as a result of which the total volume of resources attracted by this system 
rose by only 3%. The decline of 4% in the amount of credit granted by them, for its part, was due to 
their being affected to a greater extent than the rest of the financial system by the lower demand for 
credit, since these companies were traditionally more closely linked with transactions involving 
external payments (foreign tourism, motor-vehicle purchases, etc.). Finally, the high level of overdue 
commitments in the overall credit portfolio of some finance companies caused acute cash squeezes 
and in some instances made necessary the intervention of the Superintendency of Banks. 


b) Fiscal policy 


Fiscal management continued to face severely restrictive conditions in 1983 owing to the 
continuing decline of revenues from the main tax categories since the previous year. 


Table 29 


VENEZUELA: CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Billions of bolivares Growth rates 
1980 1981 1982 1983 1980 1981 1982 1983 


1. Current income 62.7 92.7 78.2 71.8 25.3 47.8 -15.6 -8.2 
Petroleum revenue 45.8 60.3 47.0 40.4 35.6 5 he5 -22.1 -14.0 
Income tax 37.9 5271 39.1 32.4 48.3 273 -24.9 = 
Indirect domestic tax on Z 
petroleum products 0.5 0.6 1.1 1.7 197 82.8 49.7 
Royalties 7.4 7.6 6.7 6.3 -4.4 ao -11.2 -6.5 
Other tax revenue L2ef, 27.6 21.4 15.4 18.7 i Wieve -22.0 -28.5 
Direct ee 21.2 13.0 10.4 12.9 195.3 -38.5 -20.1 
Customs Swe 4.0 52 3.0 24.2 252 30.5 -42.1 
Indirect, domestic 23 2.4 3.1 2.0 32.1 5.0 28.7 -36.5 
Other non-tax income 4.2 4.8 10.0 16.0 -24.9 14.9 107.3 61.3 
2. Current expenditure 41.2 50.6 54.4 53.8 is 22.8 7.6 -1.2 
Remunerations 16.3 19.6 19.2 19.2 27.4 20.0 -2.1 -0.2 
Financial subsidies 0.7 3.7 al hh? -21.2 436.8 -16.6 -45.9 
Interest payments 4.5 5.9 8.4 12.6 30.5 29.4 42.7 49.8 
On external indebtedness 3.3 5.0 7.0 8.4 33.4 48.2 42.1 19.6 
On domestic indebtedness 1.2 0.9 1.4 4.2 23.8 -22.5 46.2 204.8 
Other current expenditure 19.6 21.4 23.8 20.4 oi 9.1 10.9 -14.2 
3. Current savings (1-2) 21.5 42.1 23.8 18.0 a 95.7 -43.4 -24.3 
4. Capital expenditure 22.0 32.8 27.4 20.5 ams 49.0 -16.2 -25.4 
Real investment 38 4.3 6.1 4.5 oF jwise: 41.6 -26.7 
Other capital expenses 18.2 28.4 21.3 16.1 ars 56.7 -25.0 -24.7 
5. Total expenditure (2 + 4) 63.2 83.4 81.9 74.3 ied 31.9 -1.8 -9.2 
6. Surplus or deficit (1-5) -0.5 9.3 -3.6 -2.5 
7. Financing of deficit 0.5 -9.3 3.6 23 
Domestic financing -5.3 -8.6 5.5 6.1 
Central Bank - - - 7.0 
Sale of securities - Oc] 0.4 1.3 
Amortization -1.0 -1.1 -0.9 -1.7 
Other forms of financing -4.3 -8.9 6.0 -0.5 
External financing 5.8 -0.7 -1.9 -3.6 
Disbursements 8.8 ib) 3.4 0.4 
Amortization -3.0 -2.2 -5.3 -4.0 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of statistics compiled by the Central Bank of Venezuela and the Finance Ministry. 
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VENEZUELA: SOME INDICATORS RELATING TO FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 


7 = VENEZUELA 
tsi Table 30 | A 


+ 


— 


1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 19837 

Income from the petroleum industry/ bad 
current income 60.8 78.1 Tock 65.1 60.0 56.2 

_ Indirect income from the petroleum industry / 

total indirect income 5 12.0 8.6 8.8 — 12.0 7xileo) 
Customs revenue/indirect tax income ms 48.0 53.2 "569 55.2 45.2 
Interest payments/current expenditure 4.2 Bid, 11.0 11.6 15.4 23.4 
Current savings/capital expenditure 79.0 104.2 O77 128.4 86.8 88.1 
* Fiscal deficit/total expenditure 6.1 “i 0.8 no 4.4 3.4 
Income from the petroleum industry/GDP 11.0 27.0 17.9 20.8 15.7 13.9 
Non-petroleum tax revenues/GDP 6.2 4.5 8.2 2). v2 of) 
Total expenditure/GDP 19°35 33.9 24.7 28.7 Ze 25.5 
Fiscal deficit/GDP TZ fe 0.2 = ile? 0.9 


Source: ECLAC, on the basis of information from the Central Bank of Venezuela. 
“Preliminary figures. 


Income from the petroleum industry —by far the largest source of fiscal revenues— continued 
to be restrained by the depressed international energy scene, while additional contractive factors were 
the decisions adopted by OPEC at its extraordinary meeting in March 1983. The resulting lower 
volumes of production and exports and lower average selling prices caused a drop of 17% in official 
revenues from oil-industry income, thereby aggravating the already substantial contraction of 25% 
that had taken place in 1982 (see table 29). 

This contraction was only compensated to a very slight extent by an increase of 50% in revenue 
from the domestic tax on petroleum-product consumption. Total oil-industry revenues consequently 
dropped by 14% and, even in nominal terms, failed to reach the level recorded in 1980, while their 
Participation in the gross domestic product fell to 14%: a figure only slightly higher than that 
recorded in 1970 (see table 30). 

At the same time, the contraction of other fiscal revenue sources was made more acute by the 
stagnating domestic economic situation and, to a certain extent, by the foreign-exchange measures 
instituted in February 1983. The latter particularly affected Customs receipts, which fell by 42% to 
their lowest level of the last four years. Other tax revenues also declined appreciably (by 37% and 
20% in the case of indirect and direct taxes, respectively). 

The fiscal effects of the foreign-exchange measures nevertheless had a positive aspect in view 
of the substantial profits accumulated by the Central Bank in its foreign-currency transactions. As a 
result of a foreign-exchange agreement signed in June 1983, the Central Bank delivered to the 
Government 10 500 million bolivares on this account. This amount was greater than that deriving 
from direct tax revenues other than from the petroleum sector, and enabled a considerable 
proportion of the drop in tax revenues to be offset, so that current central government income only 
decreased by 8% in 1983. 

In these circumstances, an attempt was made to restrict fiscal expenses. This policy mainly 
affected capital expenditure, which fell by approximately 25% in the year, mostly as the result of a 
severe reduction (-45%)-in government transfers to decentralized public agencies. 

Current expenses, for their part, dropped by only a little over 1%. The effect of the contractive 
measures was concentrated on financial subsidies, the amount of which decreased by 46%. The 
impact of this considerable saving was however completely offset by a large increase in interest 
payments, which represented almost a quarter of current government expenditure (see table 30). 
The total amount of this expenditure was, moreover, much greater than that originally budgeted, 
since the Government had to assume the debt service commitments of some decentralized public 
agencies which had fallen into arrears. Interest payments on the domestic debt therefore increased 
more than threefold in this period. 
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As a consequence of the foregoing, current savings fell by a quarter in 1983 after a40% decliné 
in the preceding year. They were only sufficient to cover 88% of capital expenditure, with the result 
that the fiscal financial year closed with a deficit of 25 billion bolivares. This amount was nevertheless 
30% less than in 1982, so that the incidence of the fiscal deficit as a proportion of the gross domestic 
product decreased slightly (see tables 29 and 30). 

Despite this decrease in its financing needs, the fiscal authorities had to face a decidedly 
unfavourable financial market in-1983. On the one hand, external loans —which in previous years 
had usually covered all, or almost all, of the deficit— fell by 90% compared with the preceding year 
and only covered 16% of the 1983 fiscal financial deficit. At the same time, although the moratorium 
declared in Februaray 1983 made it possible to reduce the amortization payments on the external debt 
by 25%, these outgoings were still nearly ten times as much as the loan disbursements received from 
abroad, with the result that a negative flow of 3 600 million bolivares was recorded in the year’s 
operations (see table 29). 

Amortization payments on the domestic debt, for their part, almost doubled owing largely to 
the inclusion in the central government budget of some payments normally corresponding to 
decentralized agencies. In order to cover these outgoings, the issue of public bonds to the value of 
1 600 million bolivares and of Treasury bills for 7 billion bolivares was resorted to. The difficulties of 
placing these issues in the domestic financial market, however, meant that it was only possible to 
obtain 1 300 million bolivares from this source. The central government budget therefore continued 
to show a large financial deficit, which had to be covered by the Central Bank through the 
monetization of the revaluation of its gold reserves. 
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